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Workers  in  their  $2500  homes,  are  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures. 

The  high  quality  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  that  so  many 
Architects  have  specified  for  such  buildings  as  the  San 
Francisco  City  Hall,  the  Southern  Pacific  Building,  the 
Hobart  Building,  and  many  others,  are  now  installed  in 
Workers'  Homes. 

Our  entire  output  of  Bathtubs,  Lavatories,  Closets,  etc., 
has  of  late  been  used  for  government  requirements. 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 

Ma'n  Office  and  Showroom, 
67  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
SAX  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Factories, 
RICHMOND  AND 
SAN  PABLO,  CALIF. 


Branch  Offices, 
PORTLAND  AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


KERCKHOFF 
BUILDING, 
LOS   ANGELES 
CA'  IFORNIA 


MORGAN.    WALLS 
a    MORGAN, 
ARCHITECTS 


FOR  their  essential   function  almost  any  plumbing  fixture  will  serve  in  a 
measure,  but  in  these  by-products  days  every  commodity  is  analysed  for 
its  ability  to  make  its  primary  object  pay  its  original  cost  and  then  for  a  by- 
product or  an  additional  effectiveness  to  return  a  dividend  on  the  investment. 

In  Commercial  Buildings    ^tftttaol^d*'   Plumbing 
Fixtures    have    Sales    and    Advertising    Value 

This  is  exactly  why  *J$iattdai<d"  Plumbing  Fixtures  should  be  and  are 
selected  for  high  class  Office  and  Department  Store  Buildings. 
They  serve  the  demands  of  sanitation  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  but, 
more  than  that,  they  have  a  real  renting  value  for  offices  and  an  undoubtedly 
good  effect  in  building  good  will  and  prestige  for  Department  Stores  in  which 
no  point  is  overlooked  in  providing  for  the  convenience  of  their  patrons.  The 
buildings  illustrated  are  shown  as  examples  of  consistency — the  use  of  dis- 
tinctive plumbing  fixtures  in  distinctive  buildings. 

Standard  <Samtar^  iPfe.  Co. 

PACIFIC  DIVISION 

Sales  Offices,  Warehouses  and  Display  Rooms : 
149  Bluxome  St.,  San  Francisco  216  to  224  South  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
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STORE   AND   OFFICE    BUILDING,    FOURTH    AVENUE   AND   GUTHRIE   STREET,    LOUISVILLE 
ARTHUR    LOOMIS   AND   JULIUS   HARTMAN,    ARCHITECTS 
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I  Los   Angeles'    S5U;),00()   High    School,  | 

I  designed   by   Mr.  John  C.  Austin,  is  | 

I  equipped  with  | 

I  WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS  | 

I  because  they  are  a  guarantee  of  cor-  | 

I  rect  lighting  requirements.  | 

1                                 Manufactured  by  E 

I  Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co.  | 

I  2700  LONG  BEACH  AVE. .    LOS  ANGELES  | 

I             Represented  in  SAX   FRANCISCO  by  | 

I        C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  I 

i                            EASTON   BUILDLNG  | 

I                           985     Market     Street,  = 

I            EDWIN  C.   DEHN,  | 

I  Hearst  Building,  Market    and  Third  Sts.  | 

^IllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllJIIIIIIUIIIJIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIr; 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


YOU  KNOW 

that  a  building  should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW 

that  it  can  be  made  so  with 

IMPERIAL  , 

Waterproofing 


LOOK.   ?OQ. 


THE    LABEL 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through  the 
walls  or  around  the  windows,  or  if  the 
Basement  walls  are  wet  below  ground — 
call  up  Kearny  2718. 
IMPERL\L  WATERPROOFIXG  is 
manufactured  by  BROOKS  &  DOERR, 
460  7th  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  3008 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BEAUTIFUL    GARDEN    EFFECTS 

f<ir  the  C'itv  or  Sul  urban  Home 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 


Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 


Office 

141  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 


Nurseries  at 

Beresford, 

San  Mateo  Countv 


When  writinR  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Come  in  and  See  Our  Exhibit  of 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES  at 

64  Sutter  St. 


San  Francisco.  No  trouble 
to  demonstrate  their  opera- 
tion   under    water    pressure. 


Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 


Dealers  in  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and 
Fittings,  Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air 
Heating  Apparatus,  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Kitchen 
Utensils.  Show  Room,  64  Sutter  street.  Main 
Office  and  Warehouse,  Sixth,  Townsend  and 
Bluxome  streets,  San  Francisco. 


SOME  STRIKING  DESIGNS  in  Plaster  Houses  are  to  be  found  on  the   Pacific 
Coast.     Many  of  them  have  been  made  possible  by  the  use    of    Del  Monte 
White  Sand  and  White  Portland  Cement.     ^  DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 
and  FAN  SHELL  BEACH  SAND  sold  by  leading  building  material  dealers  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.     Prompt  Deliveries. 

Pacific  Improvement  Company 

Phone  Sutter  6130  406  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers   please    mention    this    mag-azine. 
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The  AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER 
DEPARTMENT 

has  grown  to  such  an  extent  in  the  past  few  years  that  space 
available  in  our  plant  at  272  Steuart  Street  became  inade- 
quate; hence  the  removal  of  the 

AUTOMATIC 

SPRINKLER 

DEPARTMENT 

and  General  Offices  to  the  new  building  shown  above,  where 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  handle  the  increased  business  of 
that  Department  to  better  advantage. 

The   plant   at    272    Steuart   Street  will  be  maintained 
for  our  heavier  manufacturing. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

424-440  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When    writing'   to    Advertisers    iilease    mention    tills    niii^'azine 
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50  YEARS  OLD 

The  adaptability  of  '^Medusa  White"  Cement 
and  the  possibilities  of  modern  efifects  on  old 
houses  is  very  clearly  depicted  below. 


Fifty-year  Old  Brick  House  Remodeled  with  Medusa  White  Cement 

Chas.  Bacon,  Indianapolis,   Architect 


"IT'S  PURE  WHITE*' 
STAINLESS 

PACIFIC 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  CO 

525    MARKET   STREET,    SAN   FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  maEazine. 
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^'  Concrete  for  Permanence" 

CONCRETE 

for  for 

Buildings     Ships 


Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


STEEL   BARS 


FOR 


CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

CORRUGATED    TWISTED     AND 
PLAIN  SQUARES  AND  ROUNDS 

Lump  Sum  Bids  on  Reinforcement  Fabricated  and  Installed 

PIG  IRON,  COKE  AND  FERRO  ALLOYS 

PHONE  SUTTER  2720 

WOODS.  HUDDART  &  GUNN 


4.44  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
Los  Angeles   Pressed   Brick    Company   and   United 
Materials     Company,     Crossley     Building,      San 
Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Livermore,  Cal. 

ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC. 

Aspromet  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco,   Los 
Angeles   and   Portland,    Ore. 

AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLERS 

Scott   Company,   243   Minna   St..   San  Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   Howard   St.,    San 
Francisco. 

BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler,  218   13th   St.,   San  Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Home  Mfg.  Co.,  543  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

BATTERIES 

Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,  518  Mission 
St.,   San  Francisco. 

BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and   Reno,   Nevada. 

Beaver  Blackboards  and  Greenboards.  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company.  Coast  agents.  677  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco;  also  Oakland  and 
Los  Angeles. 

BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding   Company  of   America,   Kohl   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Globe    Indemnity    Co.,    120    Leidesdorff    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Fidelity  &   Deposit   Co.   of   Maryland,,    Insurance 

Exchange,   San  Francisco. 


BONDS  FOR  CONTRACTORS   (Continued) 
John    H.    Robertson,    successor    to    Robertson    & 
Hall,    621    First   National    Bank   Building,    San 
Francisco. 

1500K  BINDERS  AND  PRINTERS 
Hicks-Judd  Company,  51-65  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRASS  GOODS,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 
H.   Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635   Mission  St., 
San   Francisco. 

BRICK— PRESSED,  PAVING,  ETC. 

California   Brick   Company,   Niles,   Cal. 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Niles,  Cal. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 

Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
The  Parafline  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    151    Potrero    Ave.,    San 

Francisco. 

BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land. Tacoma  and  Spokane.  „r    t. 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  ir. 
Fuller  &   Co.,  all  principal   Coast   cities. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett  Bros.,  agents  for  Sargent  Hardware, 
514  M'arket  St.,  San  Francisco.     ^      .      __     , 

Toost  Bros.,   agents  for   Russell   &  Erwin  Hard- 

■    ware,  1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
John   Rountree  &   Co. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 

Francisco. 

CABINET  MAKERS 

Home     Manufacturing    Company,     543     Brannan 

St.,   San   Francisco. 
Fink  &   Schindler   Co.,   218    13th    St.,    San   Fran- 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch   St., 
San  Francisco. 


GRANT  GRAVEL  COMPANY 

Producers  of  CLEAN  FRESH  WATER  GRAVEL  (Crushed  and  Graded  in  Various  Sizes) 

Offices:  603  FLATIRON  BUILDING,  Market  and  Sutter  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PLANT  AT  ELIOT    (Near  Pleasanton,  Cat  ) 

Our  Materials  are  Accepted  on  Class  "A"  City,  State  and  U.  S    Government  Work 


When  writing  to  .Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment Co.,  2  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Standard  and  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Companies,   Crocker   BIdg.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Buildine;  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
523    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.  Hambly  &  Sons,  agents  for 
San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles. 

Mauerene  Likwid  Sement,  sold  by  the  Imperial 
Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent,  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.,   34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT  FLOOR  COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San  Francisco. 

CEMENT    TESTS— CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

CHURCH   INTERIORS 

Fink   &    Schindler,   218    13th   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Mullen   Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett   Warehouse   Co.,   310   California   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
CLAY   PRODUCTS 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

L'nited  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 


COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burning  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut St.,   San   Francisco. 

Vulcan   Iron   Works,    San    Francisco. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  1st  and  How- 
ard  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr.  ot  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San   Francisco. 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Clinton   Construction   Co.,    140   Townsend   street, 

San   Francisco. 
K.    E.   Parker,   251    Kearny   St.,    San  Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen,     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 

CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.  J.  H.  Hansen  & 
Co.,  California  agents,  508  Balboa  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Woods,  liuddart  & 
Gunn,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co., 
140  Townsend   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth   and   Mateo   Sts.,   Los  Angeles. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents,  Pacific 
Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONCRETE  SURFACING 

"Concreta."  Sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL 

K.  E.  Parker,  251  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Barrett  &-  Hilp,   Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
R.    W.    Littlefield,   565    Sixteenth    St.,    Oakland. 
Houghton   Construction   Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Bos  &   O'Brien,   Hearst   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Larsen,     Sampson    &    Co.,     Crocker    Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
T.    D.   Hannah,    142   Sansome   St..   San   Francisco. 
Chas.    Stockholm  &   Son,   Monadnock   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
A.  D.  Collman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton    Construction    Company,     140    Townsend 

St.,    San    Francisco. 


ASBESTOS    PROTECTED    METAL    FOR    ROOFING    AND    SIDING 

For  permanent  industrial  buildings  of  all  classes — Economical — Low  main- 
tenance. Permanent  without  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of 
service.      Skylight,  Ventilators  and  Acid  resisting  paint. 

ASPROMET    COMPANY 

Hobetrt  Building.  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  S22 


When    writing-  to   .Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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TI-IEATRE 


OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OUR  FREE   PLANS   SAVE  YOU   MORE  THAN   EQUIPMENT   COSTS 
We  have  equipped  9ft%  of  those  built  in  California 

KEKKKKNCKS-  Oriihcum,     Pantages     or     Empress     Theatres,     San     Francisco; 

all  Turner  &   Dahnken   Houses:   theatres  everywhere;    Lincoln   and    Manual    Arts 

High,    Los    Angeles;    Chaffee    I 'nion    High.    Ontario;    Santa    Cruz    High    School; 

l!akerstk-l(l     High     School;     and    over    one    hundred     otli(V^ 

EDWIN    H.   FLAGG    SCENIC    CO.  1638  LONQ  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANQELES 

and   J.   P.    Martin  Scenic  Co. 400  PANTAQES  BLDQ.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECinCATION    INDEX-Cont<nued 


GENERAL   COXTRACTORS    (Continued) 

Monson   Bros.,    1907   Bryant  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Grace  &  Bernieri,  Glaus  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Geo.  VV.  Boxton  &  Son,  Hearst  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

\V.  C.  Duiu-ap.  .V  Co..  ?2G  Sharon  Bklg..  San 
Francisco. 

Knowles  &  Mathewson,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Bergstroni,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran  &  Peterson,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

CONVEYING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland   and   Seattle. 

CORK   TILING,   FLOORING,    ETC. 

Be-ver  Cork  Tile.  Sold  by  W.  L.  Eaton  &  Co., 
812   Santa  Marina  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

CRUSHED   ROCK 

California   Building   Material   Company,   Call-Post 

Bldg..    San    Francisco. 
Grant   Gravel  Company,   603   Flatiron   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING    COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,   San   Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

"Mauerene,"  sold  by  Imperial  Co.,  Monadnock 
Bldg.,   San    Francisco.  • 

"Pabcn"  Darnp-Pronfing  Comnnund.  s^ld  by 
Paraffine  Co.,   34   First   St.,   San   I'rancisco. 

DOOR    HANGERS 
Pitcher   Hanger,    sold    by    National    Lumber    Co.. 

326  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    bv    Sartorius    Co..    San 

Francisco;    D.    F.    Fryer  &   Co.,   B.    V.   Collins, 

Los     Angeles,     and     Columbia     Wire     &     Iron 

Works.    Portland.    Ore. 
Stanley   Works,   New    Britain,    Conn. 

DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain,  1808  Harmon  St  , 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los    Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery   St.,    ban    Francisco. 


DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator   Company,    173    Beale    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
:Sl.    E.    llamnor.d,    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,     530     Folsoni     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Xewberv    Electrical    Co..      413     Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman,  21    Beale   St.,    San   Francisco. 
H.    S.    Tittle.    766    Folsom   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction     Company,     2822     Grove 

St.,   Oakland. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERS 

Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Pacific   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Plate  Warmer  for 
residences,  clubs,  hotels,  etc.  Sold  by  M.  E. 
Hammond,  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator     Company,     Stockton    and      North 

Point,    San    Francisco. 
Spencer   Elevator    Company,    126    Beale   St.,    San 

Francisco. 

ENGINEERS 

Chas.    T.    Phillips.    Pacific    Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

Hunter  &   Hudson.   Rialto   Bldg..   San   Francisco. 
Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,   518  Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

FANS   AND   BLOWERS 

John   Ringius,   252  Townsend   St.,  San  Francisco. 
FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific   Fence   Construction   Co.,   245   Market   St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIRE   ESCAPES 

Palm    Iron    &    Bridge    Works,    Sacramento. 
Western   Iron   Works,    141    Beale   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIRE   EXTINGUISHERS 

'^cott    Cnmpanv,    243    Minna    St  .    San    Franci«co 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   Howard   St.,    San 
Francisco. 

FIREPROOFING    AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles     Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los   .Angeles. 

FIRE  RF;TAR1)ING  PAINT 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc..  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &   CO. 

"SINCE   1858" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 

100  STOCKTON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


\\  hen  writing  to  .\dvertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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"BE-VER" 

CORK 

TILING 


Artistic = Quiet —  Durable 

MADE  IN  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  COLORS  —  MODERATE  IN  PRICE 

W.  L.  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

See  sample  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Farrell  Street 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX— Continued 


FIXTURES— BANK,  OFFICE,  STORE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.   Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.  L.  Eaton  &  Co.,  112  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 

Works,    816   Mission    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and    San   Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 

FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White     Bros.,     Fifth     and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 

Francisco. 
Strable   Manufacturing   Company,    511    First   St., 
Oakland. 

FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley,  Cal. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum   &   Otter,    827   Mission    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague   Range   and   Furnace   Co.,   826   Mission 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

FURNITURE— SCHOOL,    CHURCH,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
C.    F.   Weber  &   Co.,   985   Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

GARAGE   EQUIPMENT 

Bowser    Gasoline    Tanks    and    Outfit,    Bowser    & 

Co..    612    Howard    St..    San    Francisco. 
Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill   Co.,    San   Francisco 
and   Los  Angeles. 

GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
by  John   Rountree  Co. 

GARBAGE   CHUTES 

Bradshaw   Sanitary   Garbage   Chute,    Bittmann    & 
Battee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Francisco,    sole 
agents   for   California. 
GLASS 

W.  _  P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 

cities. 
Fuller  &   Goepp,   34   Davis   St.,   San   Francisco. 


GAS  STEAM  RADIATORS 

Clow  Gas  Steam  Radiators,  F.  A.  Hamilton,  Agent, 
Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco. 

GRADING,   WRECKING,  ETC. 

Dolan  Wrecking  &  Construction  Co.,  1607 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,   Gen.   Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St.,  San  Francisco. 
McGilvray    Raymond    Granite    Company,    634-666 
Townsend   St.,    San   Francisco. 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California  Building  Material  Co.,  new  Call 
Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

Del  Monte  White  Sand,  sold  by  Pacific  Im- 
provement  Co.,   Crocker   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

Grant  Gravel  Company,  603  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

HARDWALL    PLASTER 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware,  1053   Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Sargent's  Hardware,  sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,  514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California   St..  San  Francisco. 
White   Bros.,    cor.   Fifth   and   Brannan    Sts.,    San 

Francisco. 
Strable  Manufacturing  Company,   First   St..  near 

Broadway,   Oakland. 

HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St., 
San    Francisco. 

HEATING  AND   VENTILATING 

Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Charles    T.    Phillips,    Pacific     Bldg..     San     Fran- 
cisco. 
Tames  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St..   San  Francisco. 
Illinois   Engineering   Co.,    563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
William      F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason     St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   Howard   St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Scott   Companv,    243    Minna    St..    San    Francisco. 
John    Ringius,    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and    Fourth),      San    Francisco. 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIGATE  OUR  PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR    COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  (64 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.F. 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Continued 


IIKA  TINC.    AND    \K.\TI  LATIKC    (Continutd) 

Geo.  II.  Tay  Company.  Mission  St.,  cor.  Sec- 
ond. San  Francisco;  Tenth  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

HOLLOW  TILE   BLOCKS 

Ciladding.  Mcliean  &  Co..  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles.    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 

Los  .\ngelcs  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  i'ddg., 
Los    Angeles. 

IIOSPIT.XL    FIXTl'KES 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  553  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

HOSPITAL   SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Iloltzer-Cabot  system,  represented  by  Bittniann 
&  Battee,  84  Second  St.,  San   Francisco. 

HE    M.\KIXG    M.VCHIXKS 

X'ulcan    Iron    Works,    San    Francisco. 
Johns-Manville     Company,     San     Francisco,     Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

INC.OT    IKON 

'■.\rnico'"  brand,  manufactured  by  American 
Rolling  Mill  Comi)any,  Middletown.  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

INSPECTIONS    AND   TESTS 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  251  Kearny  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

INSURANCE 
J.   T.   Costello  Co.,   333   Pine  St.,   San   Francisco. 

INTERIOR     DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Fick  Bros.,  475   Haight   St.,   San   Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.  Childs  Co.,   68  Post  St..  San   Francisco. 

LAMP  POSTS.   ELECTROLIERS.   ETC. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  553  Mission  St.,  San 
I■'rancl^co. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 
MacRorie-McLaren     Co.,     141     Powell     St.,    San 
Francisco. 

I.ATMINt;    .M.\TKRI.\L 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Tildg., 

San    Francisco. 
Ilolioway     Expanded     Metal      Company,     517-39 

Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 


LIGHT,    IIK.Vl"    AND    POW  KU 
Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near   Sutter,   San   Francisco. 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts    Mfg    Co.,    663    Mission    St. 
Cisco. 

LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Cu 
St..    San    Francisco. 


San    I'ran- 


Market 


LINOLEl'.M 

D.   N.   &  E.   Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell  and  Stock 

ton   Sts..   San  Francisco. 
The    Parafline    Cnmpanies.    factory    in     Oakland; 

office,    34    First    St.,    near    Market,    San     I-'ran- 

cisco. 

Ll'Ml'.ER 

California    Redwood    .\ssociation,    216    Pine    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Dudfield    Lumber    Co..    Palo    Alto.    Cal. 
Hooper     Lumber    Co.,     Seventeenth    and     Illinois 

Sts.,     San    Francisco. 
Pacific      Manufacturing      Company.      San      !'"ran- 

cisco,    Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 
Poi)e    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Thinl    St..    San    I'ran- 

cisco. 
Portland     Lumber     Co..     16     California     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Strable    Manufacturing    Company,    511    First    St., 

Oakland. 

.MAIL    CHUTES 

.\nie'ican  Mailing  Device  Corp..  represented "  on 
Pacific  Coast  by  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  52J 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

MANTELS 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

M.\RI!LE 

American   Marble  and   Mosaic   Co.,   25   Columbus 

S(|uare,   San   Francisco. 
.Tose|ili    Musto    Sons,    Keenan    Co.,    535    N.    I'oint 

St..    San    Francisco. 
\ermont      Marble     Co.,      ("oast     branches,      San 

Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 

METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Inc.,  523  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

METAL   LATH 

Ilolioway  Expanded  Metal  Company,  517-539 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


A  FLAT, 
WASH- 
ABLE OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsomine'tints— a  practical  article  for  WALLS,  CEILINGS,  Etc.     Eco- 
I.'  ;iiKal  and  Durable.     Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  hiKh  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
-land    our    climatic    conditions. 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANQELES 


the    P 


^t    li 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 

151  F>otrero  Ave.  — SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street 


When    writiiifr   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDO  J .  Musto,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 

— aaas — 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION   INDEX-Contcnued 


MILL  WORK 

Dudfield   Lumber   Co.,    Palo    Alto,   Cal. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland  and   Santa   Clara. 

National  Mill  and  Lumber  Co.,  San  Francisco 
and   Oakland. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

OIL  BURNERS 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Company,  Sev- 
enth  and   Cedar   Sts.,   Oakland. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burner  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut   St.,    San    Francisco. 

W.  S.  Ray  Mfg.  Co.,  29  Spear  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

G.   E.  Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,   San  Francisco. 

ORN.AMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California     Artistic     Metal    and    Wire     Co.,     349 

Seventh    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Palm   Iron   &   I'ridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Sartorius  Company,  Inc.,  15th  and  Utah  Sts., 
San   Francisco. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  861-863  How- 
ard St.,   San   Francisco. 

OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San   Francisco. 

PAINT  FOR  CEMENT 

Bass-Hueter    Paint    Co.,    Mission    near    Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's   Concreta   for   Cement,   made   by   W.   P. 

Fuller    &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,   Boston,   Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 

Portland,    Tacoma   and    Spokane. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES. 
ETC. 

Paraffine  Companies,  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Ked 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAINTING,  TINTING,  ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 


PAINTING,    TINTING,    ETC.    (Continued) 

The  Tormey   Co.,   681   Geary   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Pick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PAINTS,    OILS,    ETC. 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse,   310  California   St.,  San   Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,   Portland   and   Seattle.. 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co.,    all    principal    Coast    cities. 

"Satinette,"  Standard  Varnish  Works,  55  Ste- 
venson St.,   San  Francisco. 

PANELS  AND   VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran 
Cisco. 

PAVING  BRICK 

California  Brick  Company,  Niles,   Cal. 

SALT     GLAZED     TERRA- 


Crocker    Bldg.,    San 


PIPE— VITRIFIED 
COTTA 
Gladding,    .Mcliean    &    Co., 
Francisco. 

PIPE    COVERINGS 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

PIPE    BENDING    MACHINERY 

U.  S.  Shape  and  Pipe  Bending  Co.,  315  How- 
ard   St.,    San    Francisco. 

PLASTER  CONTRACTORS 

MacGruer  &  Co.,   180  Jessie  St.,   San  Francisco. 
PLUMBING   CONTRACTORS 

Alex   Coleman,    706    Ellis   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Scott   Co..    Inc..   243    Minna    St.,    San    Francisco 
Wm.    F.   Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING   FIXTURES,    MATERIALS.    ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

("iilley-Schmid  Company.  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbnry  Co.,  857  Folsom  St.. 
San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works.  D.  H.  Gulick.  selling 
agent,    553    Mission   St.,    San    Francisco. 


MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

MAKERS      OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

II30-II44  RiDGE  Avenue         Philadelphia 

BRANCHES   -        SA.VA.HHAti      AMD       SAN      FRANCI3CO 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 
857  Folsom  Street 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers   please    mention    this    mag-azine. 
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OTC. 
New 


I'M.Mr.l.Nc!    FlXTritKS,    MATKKIALS, 
(Coiitiimed) 
t^acitic     Sanitary     Manufacturing    Co.,     67 

Mdntgomerv    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Standard   Sanitary   Mfg.   Co.,    149   Bluxome   St.. 

San    Francisco. 
Win.    F.    Wilsiin   Co.,   3J8   Mason   St.,    ban   1-ran- 

fisco. 

POTTERY 

rdadiling.    Mclii-an    S:    Co..    San     Irancisco,    Los 
Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

PUMPS 

Simonds  Machinery  Co.,  117  New  Montgomery 
St.,    San    Francisco.  ^.  .   ,     -       - 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and    Los   .Angeles.  „,,  o-^    t7  i 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-833  to\- 
som    St.,    San    Francisco.  ^ 

Geo  H.  Tav  Company,  Mission  St.,  cor.  Sec- 
ond, ^an  Francisco;  Tenth  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland.  c-        o        t7 

Woodin   &  Little,  33-41    Fremont   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Hauser   Window   Company,    157    Minna    St.,    ban 
Francisco. 
ROLLING  UOORS,  SHUTTERS.  PARTITIONS, 
ETC 

C    F.    Weber   &   Co.,   985    Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co..  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wilson's      Steel      Rolling      Doors,     Waterhouse- 
Wilco.K  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
ROOFING     VXD   ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 
""Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid."    manufactured    by 

Paraffir.e   Companies,   Inc.,   San   Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Aspromet    Company.    Hobart    Bldg.,     San    Fran- 
cisco. 
SAFETY   TREADS 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
SCENIC   PAINTING— DROP    CURT.MNS.    ETC. 

The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,     1638    Long 
Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
SCHOOL   FURNITURE   AND   SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  512   S.   Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 

Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Company,    677    Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 
SHEATHING    AND    SOUND    DEADENING 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land.  Tacoma   and   Spokane. 

The  Parafiine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
SHEET  METAL  WORK,  SKYLIGHTS.  ETC 

San     Francisco     Metal     Stamping     Works,     2269 
Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 
SHINGLE  STAINS 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Buildine 
Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Fuller's  Pioneer  Shinele  Stains,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &•  Co.,   San   Francisco. 

SKYLIGHTS 

Aspromet     Company,    Hobart    Bldg.,    San     Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California   Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St..    San    Francisco. 
STEEL   TANKS.   PIPE,   ETC. 

Ocean    Shore   Iron   Works,    558    Eighth   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
STEEL    .\ND    IRON  -STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


STEEL  AND  IRON— STRIC  TLK.\L     Continued 

Dyer  Bros.,  17th  and  Kansas  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.,  19th  and  Indiana 
Sts..    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Rolling  .Mills,  17th  and  Mississippi  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Palm    Iron    &    Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Fourth 
and  Mateo   Sts.,   Los  Angeles. 

Vulcan   Iron   Works,   San   Francisco. 

Western    Iron   Works,    141    Beale   St.,   San    Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL   PRESERVATIVES 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

STEEL  REINFORCING 

Pacific   Coast    Steel    Company,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Southern     California     Iron     &     Steel     Company, 

Fourth    and    Mateo    Sts.,    Los   Angeles;    W.    B. 

Kyle,   San   Francisco  representative.   Call  Bldg. 
Woods,   Huddart   &   Gunn,   444    Market    St.,   San 

Francisco. 

STEEL    ROLLING    DOORS 

Kinnear    Steel    Rolling   Door    Co.,    Pacific    Build- 
ing   Materials    Co.,    agents.    Underwood    Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
Bldg..   San   Francisco. 

Springfield    steel    sash,    sold    by    Pacific    Building 
Materials    Co.,    Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL   WHEELBARROWS 

Champion    and    California   steel   brands,   made   by 
Western     Iron     Works,     141     Beale     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
STONE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  Ass'n, 
San   Francisco. 

McGilvray  Stone  Company,  634  Townsend  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 
San    Francisco. 
STORAGE    SYSTEMS— GASOLINE,   OIL,    ETC. 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


511-545  FIRST  STREET,     OAKLAND 

Phones:   OAKLAND  245,   246 
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Yards  I  ^'^^''^'  ^^^-  Phone  KEARNY  2074 

**'^*'*t  BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,    Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut  to  Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice=Pres.  A.  W.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Mill\vork   Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -    PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD.  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY.  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc, 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD   ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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STORE   FRONTS 

Fuller  &   Goepp,   34   Davis   St.,   San    Francisco. 

SUMP  .\ND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72  Fremont  St.,  San   Francisco. 

SWITCHES  ,  ,         ,       ,j 

VVemco    Safety    Switch,    manufactured    and    sold 
by   W.    E.    Mushet   Co.,   502   Mission    St.,   San 
F'rancisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Bittmann    &    Battee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
THEATER    AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  365   Market   St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
TILES,   MOSAICS.    MANTELS.   ETC. 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

TILE  FOR  FLOORING  ^  r,-,  =,n 

HoUowav  Expanded  Metal  Company,  517-539 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 

TILK    K<»K    KOOFIXC. 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
TILE    WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Gladding.    Mcl'.can    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
.\ngcles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
V.VCIUM    CLEANERS 

United  F.lcctrir  Company.  Canton,  O.,  manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in  California 
by  San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning 
Co.,   Stockton  and   Sutter   Sts.,   San   Francisco. 

V.\L\KS 

Crane  Kadiator  \  alves,  nianufacturid  by  Crane 
Co..   Second  and   Brannan   Sis.,  San   Francisco. 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Geo.    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    St..    cor.    Sec- 
ond. San   Francisco;   Tenth  and  Harrison   Sts., 
(Jakland. 
\.\L\  K    rA(  KIXG 

N.  H.  Cook  Belting  Co.,  317  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

VARNISHES 

W.   P.    Fuller   Co.,    all    principal    Coast   cities. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland    and    Seattle. 

Standard  X'ariiish  Works,  55  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

S.    F.    Pioneer   Varnish   Works,   816   Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 
VENETIAN   BLINDS,   AWNINGS.   ETC. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co.,  2702  Long  Beach 
Ave.,    Los   Angeles. 

VENTILATOR  COWLES 

San     Francisco     Metal     Stamping     Works,     2269 
Fohom   St..   San   Francisco. 
VENTILATORS 

.Nspromit     Company,     Ilohart     I'.ldg.,     San     Fran- 
cisco. 
VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific    porcelain    Ware    Company,  67    Ne»v  Mont- 
eomerv    St.,    San    Francisco. 
W.M.r.    I!K1)S.    SK.\TS,    ETC. 

.Marshall  &•  Stearns  Co.,  1154  Phelan  Bldg.. 
San    Francisco. 


WALL   BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

"Liberty"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  Key- 
Hold  Plaster  Lath  Co.,  148  Hooper  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and  Los  Angeles. 

San-.\-('otc   and    \'il-va-Cote,   manufactured   by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 

WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson   Co.,   239   Geary   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

W.\TKR    IIE.VTEKS— .\UTOMATIC 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.  of  California,  478 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  402  Fifteenth 
St.,  Oakland. 

WATERPROOFING   FOR   CONCRETE,    BRICK, 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller    &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 

lm])erial    Co..    Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  Ik 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,    Tacoma    and    Spokane. 

WATER   SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System — Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco. 

WlIKl-Li'.AR  ROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

WHITE    ENAMEL 

"Gold    Seal,"    manufactured    and    sold    by    Bass 

Hueter    Paint    Company.      All    principal    Coast 

cities. 
"Silkenwhite,"    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co. 

San    Francisco. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste 

venson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WINDOWS— RENERSIBLE,  CASEMENT.   ETC 
Hauser   Window   Co.,    157   Minna   St.,   San   Fran 
Cisco. 

WIRE  FABRIC 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

WIRE  FENCE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co.,  245  Market  St., 
San   Francisco. 

WOOD  MANTELS 

Fink  &   Schindler,  218    13th  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Maiii.'riun  .S:  Otttr.  827  Mission  St.,  Snn  Fran- 
cisco. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL  T.  CHILDS  COMPANY 

WE  PLAN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE    SURGERY  AND    CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


Phone  Sutter  4933 

68  POST  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


iritiiiir    to    Ailvi-rtisors    !)l(;isc    nnntioii    this    in.ijrazMK 
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AN  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  office,  or  public  building,  means 
Convenience.  No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  "Grant" 
Ball   Bearing   Door   Hangers. 

i      RELIANCE-GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  P^rk  Avenue  and  40th  street,  New  York 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,         D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Ore.  Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great  Falls,    Mont. 


f'  ^TITTTmTmTmTmTmMTmmmT^^ 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior  use. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Immaculate  finish  of  refinement. 


55  Stevenson  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BAYLEY-SPRINGFIELD 


SOLID  STEEL  SASH 


KIININ  EAR 

STEEL  ROLLING 


The  superior  design  and  workmanship  of  these  products 
stand  out  clearly  and  distinctively,  making  them  the 
best  of  their  kind.  :  :  :  : 


Pacific  Building  Materials  Co. 

525  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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MOTT 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Sliowrooms,  553-355  Mission 
M.,  San  Francisco;  1).  H.  GULICK.  Sales  Agent,  l.os  Angeles  (Jlfice,  lUUl 
Central  Building;  J.  R.  MAYHEW,  Sales  Agent.  Portland.  Ore..  Office,  Sher- 
lock IJldg. :  F.  J.  KANE,  Sales  Agent.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Office,  Securities  Hide.; 
P.  C.  WAACK,  Sales  Agent. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 
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GlADDlNCNcBEAN&Ca 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

-      Works,  Lincoln,Cal 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madera  County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive   Monuments  and 

Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and   Yard : 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Number  612-614  Homer  Laiighlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE   MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  OflRce,  Railway  Exchange.  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDG..  San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


When    writing   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    mag;azine. 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 

stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.     Its  use  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND   EXCHANGES 

' 

Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt  Glazed   and 
Enameled    Brick 

in  a  variety 
White,  Ivor 
Blue,    etc. 
Architects   ( 
Full  size  sa 

LIVERMC 

Plant  at  LIVER 

REPRESENTATIVES 

of  colors  including  "Mottles,"  "Ruff," 

y  White,  Cream,  Grey,   Green,  Brown, 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

iesiring   peimanent  and  unique   effects. 

mple  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

)RE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

MORE.      Office,  NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

5  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 

When    writing'   to   Advertisers   please    mention    this   mag'azine. 
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TfefoT^eT STEEL  BARS 

FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

FOURTH  AND  MATEO  STREETS  W.  B.  KYLE,  New  Call  Building, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  San  Francisco  Representative. 


Oirp!-r;>i-;>  J  OPEN      Q    A    T>  C     FOR  CONCRETE 

3  1  H/ll/L/     HEARTH  r>/\rVk3     REINFORCEMENT 

Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

===„MERCHANT  STEEL===== 

Flats,  Angles.  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

PHONE   SUTTER    1564 

Qeneral  Office,  Riaito  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  uni  i  i?vn   mm  i  «• 

Sales  Office,  "  "  "  "  KULUiiNU  miLLb. 

Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  South  San  Francisco 

Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash.  Seattle,  Wash.     Portland,  Ore. 


FACE  l>RICK 
ROOFING  TILE 
ARCHITECTURAL  T  ERRA  (  OTTA 
FIRE  BRICK 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

4eh  FLOOR,  FROST  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


YY/HEN  You  Want  A  High  Class  Clay  Roofing  Tile- 
^^    Spanish  or  Mission  —  phone  Sutter  4884  or  write 

to  the 

UNITED  MATERIALS  CO. 

CROSSLEY  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Dealers  of  CLAY  Produds  —  Pressed,  Fire  and   Common  BRICK 

When   writinR   to   Ad\  c-rtisrrs   plcTse   nifntinii   this  niagazinc. 
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Old  Mission 
Portland  Cement  Company 

Fac-simile  of  Guarantee  Certificate  issued  with  each  carload  of 
Old  Mission  Brand,  the  CERTIFIED  PORTLAND  CEMENT 


OLD  MISSION  PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  produced  by  the 
Wet  Process,  the  modern  approved  practice  in  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  Cement.  By  this  process  an  intimate  mix  of  raw 
materials  in  positive  quantities  is  obtained,  thus  assuring  perfect 
chemical  control  in  the  kilns.  The  result  is  an  absolutely  sound 
and  uniform  product— OLD  MISSION  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 


ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS    TO   THE    COMPANY 

MILLS    BUILDING,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

PHONE    SUTTER   3075 
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San-a-Cote 


(GLOSS) 


(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 


AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
public  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  malies  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 

DlBtributors— The    Biininslonl    Co.,    1174    Plielan    I'.ldg.,    San    Francisco.    Cal.;    Scliutz    Paint    Co.. 
Irt-no,    tal.;    Sclinciiler.    Cliaupcll    &    Jones.    Sacramento,    Cal.;    Salt    Lake    Glass    &    Paint    Co.,    Salt 

irst    St., 

irst    and 

Uadison    Sts.,    Seattle,    Wash.;    Ininerial    \'allev   Hardware    Co..    El    Centro.    Calexiro     Tmneri.il 

1 

and  Paper   Co..    .Missoula.   Cal 


Lake    City,    L'tah;    Griffin    Paint    Co..    Ogden,    Utah;    Ernest    Miller    Wall    Paper    Co.,    172    Fi 
Portland,    Ore.:    Ilickox-Cranipton    Paint    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.;    Campbell    Hardware    Co.,    Fi 
Madison   Sts.,    Seattle,   Wash.;    Imperial   Valley   Hardware   Co..    El   Centro.    Calexico.    Imperial.    Braw 
ley.   Seeley;    Spokane   Hardware   Co.,    Spokane,    \\'ash,;    Ellis   Paint    Co.,    Butte.    Mont.;    Simons    Pain 
Continental   Paint   Company,   328   South   First   St.,   San  Jose,   Cal. 


Satisfaction 


given  a  tenant  or  buyer  means  good  will  and  good  business  in 
the  future.  Wherever  our  Oscillating  Portal  Weill  Beds  have 
been  installed  you  will  find  they  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants  The  added  use  of  the  rooms  and  the  saving  in 
housework  they  offer,  have  won  for  them  the  favor  of  the  house- 
wives. They  are  recognized  as  a  proven  utility  and  as  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  house  where  they  are  installed. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO, 

WALL    BEDS 


1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


REVERSIBLE  WINDOWS 


GIVE 
SATISFACTION- 


This  high  class  store  and 
loft  building,  corner  17th 
and  Mission  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
I.  1.  &  J.  J.  Brown,  Owners, 
Smith  O'Brien,  Architect, 
-k  MacDonald  &  Kahn,  Con- 
tractors, IS  EQUIPPED 
WITH 

HAUSER 
WINDOWS 

HAUSER    WINDOW    CO. 

I.S7  Minna  .St.,  .San   Francisco 


Wlicn    xM-itirii,'    to    Advcrtiscis    please    mention    this    nia;:a/.iiie, 
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Cast  Iron  Entrance  and  Bronze  Doors. 
Lincoln  High  School,  Portland,  Oregon 

EXECUTED   BY 

SARTORIUS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

15th  and  Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TRAYNOR 


CHARLES  HARCOURT 


OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St  ,San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Breechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS   IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 
Special  Attention  Given  to   Government 
and  Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Ironworks 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 
Refrigerating 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 

Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  mag-azine. 
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DEPENDABLE  VARNISHES 


For  work  of  the  Highest  Quality  Fuller 
Varnishes  possess  all  the  elements  most 
desired  by  Architects. 


Paleness,  free  flowing,  beauty  of  fin- 
ish and  ability  to  withstand  rough 
wear  are  characteristics  found  in 
Fuller  \  arnishes.  The  entire  line  is 
distinctive  in  quality  and  may  be  used 
with  absolute  confidence. 


FORTY  FOR  FINISHING  FIFTY  FOR  FLATTING      FIFTEEN  FOR  FLOORS 

Interior  work  Interior  work                      High  in  gloss.     Impervious 

Forty  for  finishing  is  in-  Fifty  produces  a  dull  fin- 
tended  for  use  on  all  ish  imitating  with  accu-  There  is  no  Floor  Varnish 
classes  of  work  where  the  racy  the  effect  of  a  rubbed  made  in  which  quick-dry- 
finest  and  best  wearing  Varnish  and  saving  the  ing  and  clastic  properties 
Varnish  is  required.  Its  labor  of  rubbing.  and  durability  are  more 
marked  ability  to  with-  effectively  combined  than 
stand  moisture  makes  it  a  in  Fifteen  for  Floors, 
desirable  finish  for  bath-  Will  not  scratch  white  or 
rooms,  kitchens,  etc.  mar  in  the  slightest  degree. 


Manufactured  by 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO 

SAN    rRANCISCO 


r.R. \.\CI1ES — Sacramento.  ( )akland,  Stockton.  ]j)<  Angeles.  San 
Diego.  Tasadena.  Long  Ueach,  Cal. ;  Portland,  (  )rc. ;  Seattle. 
Tacoma,  S])okane,  Wash. 
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Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 

ARCHITECTS  —  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE  -  FITTINGS  -  VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE   H.  TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street,  OAKLAND 


A  Satisfied  Client  is 
an  Architect's  Best 
Asset 

A  Noiseless,  Smooth  -  Running, 
Efficient  Sliding  Door  Helps  to 
make  a  Satisfied  Owner.  That's 
WHY    so    many    ARCHITECTS 


SPECIFY  and  DEMAND 


PITCHER  HANGERS 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER 
COMPANY 


326  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Kearny  3580 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   masrazine. 
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For  Carved  Work  — 

There  is  nothing  more  effective  than  \cr- 
mont  Marble.  Notice  the  illustration.  It 
represents  one  of  our  carvers  at  work  on 
a  White  Rutland  marble  altar  panel,  which 
was  placed  in  the  \'incentian  Convent, 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  by  the  Montague-Casllc- 
London    Company. 

VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY 

PROCTOR,  VERMONT 

San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma 


Don't  Make 
A  Bad  Crack! 

TTOLLOWAY  System  of 
•^  -^  Steelcrete  Floor  Bind- 
er in.sures  your  Tile  Floors 
from  Cracking — We  furnish 
and  install  FLOOR  and 
WALL  TILE  of  all 
descriptions. 

Estimates  Gladly  Given 

Holloway  Expanded 
Metal  Company 

517-39  Second  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone  Sutrer  2619 


CLOW 

"Gasteam"  Radiators 


I- or  HEATING 

Commercial, 

Buildings, 

I'aclories, 

I  'ublic 

Buildings, 

Schools, 

Churches, 

Stores. 

Theatres, 

Halls, 

.Apartments 

Residences. 

Eliminate  the 
Boiler  and 
Central  Ilcalinfi 
Plant 

Have  Heat  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

F.  A.  HAMILTON 

Distributor 

101  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone    Kearny    2249 


Durability 

Redwood  gives  the  best  service 
for  ail  industrial  construction, 
especially  where  exposed  to  the 
elements  or  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 

Nature  impregnates  Redwood 
with  a  natural  preservative  that 
resists  rot.  Redwood  lasts  long- 
er untreated  than  most  woods 
when  artiticially  preservt 


Califbrttia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


When    writing  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   magrazine. 
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This  Machine  is  Friendly  with  the  Pipe 


U.  S.  POWER  PIPE  BENDING  MACHINE,  3   INCH  CAPACITY  MODEL,   MOTOR-DRIVEN 

PIPE  BENDS— QUICK!    CHEAP!    ACCURATE! 


U.  S.  Power  Pipe  Bending  Machine  bends  pipe  to  any  radius  or  angle  desired  with 
absolute  accuracy.  Pipe  bent  cold  up  to  6  inches  diameter  ^Adthout  filling.  Eighteen- 
hundred  pound  hydrostatic  tests  made  without  a  failure  on  standard  pipe. 

Write  for  particulars — we  can  serve  you  well 

U.  S.  SHAPE  &  PIPE  BENDING  COMPANY 


Phone  Sutter  2145 


315  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers  please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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THE  ARCHITIXT  AXD  EXGIXERR 


The  TUEC  Vacuum 
System 


IN  its  Simplicity  and  Freedom  from  complications  the  Tuec 
^  is  conceded  to  be  in  a  class  b}^  itself.  No  auxiliary  govern- 
ing devices,  vacuum  control,  valves,  chain  drives,  wet  tanks, 
water  or  oil  seals,  gears  or  pistons  are  used.  The  principle  of 
the  Tuec  is  such  that  the  vacuum  is  constant  under  all  con- 
ditions whether  no  load  or  full  load. 

THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CANTON,  0H:0  TORONTO,  CANADA 

CALIFORXIA    DISTF<IBUT()RS 

San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Company 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

BARKER  BROS. 

724=.?8  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

When    writjrisr    lf>    A'lvcrtisers    idcisi-    iiK-iitioti    this    m;ii:^.iziiic 
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JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc 

1053  Market  St.,  Telephone  Market  891 
San  Francisco  Agents 

^     RUSSWIN 

Builders  Hardware 


A  large  assortment 

of  the  most  up  to  date  Lines 

always  on  hand. 


Our  Motto: 

"Quality  and  Service." 


*!  Make  Your  Floors  and 
Partitions  Sound-proof 

by   lining   them   with 
the  standard  deadener 

Cabot's  "Ouilt" 

Every  Hotel,  Flat,  Lodge,  Hospital.' 
School,  Auditorium  or  similar  build^ 
ing  should  be  sound-proofed.  If  i 
isn't  sound  -  proof  it's  a  failure- 
Cabot's  Quilt  has  made  more  build- 
ings really  sound-proof  than  all  other 
deadening  methods  combined.  Mus- 
ical schools  are  the  hardest  buildings 
to  deaden,  and  the  N.  E.  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  Canadian  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  N.  Y.  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  and  many  others  show  that  Quilt  is 
perfect.  Sound-proof,  rot-proof,  vermin-proof  and  fire-retarding.  Quilt  is  the  only 
deadener  that  breaks  up  and  absorbs  the  sound-waves.  It  is  a  th'ck,  elastic  cushion 
of  dead-air  spaces. 

Send  for  sample  and  full  catalog. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  Cabot's  Stucco  Stains 

Cabot's  Waterproof  Brick  Stains,  Plasterbond  Damp-proofing 


Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 
Donn  Barber,  Architect.  Deadened  with  Cabot's  Quilt. 


Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 
The  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle 
Timms,  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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We  GOLD  MEDAL 

MAIL  CHUTE 

■ 

1         INSTALLED   IN 

THE    NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY  HALL 

AND  THE 

;      WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS   ANGELES 

Given  highest 
awarrl   at    Panama- 

j  Pacific  Interna- 
tional      Exposition, 

•      1915. 

Walerhousc-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

IfT" 

523  Market  Street 

,        SAN    FRANCISCO 

^  ^c^.  ',^ 

i           331  E.  4lh  Streer. 

1           LOS  ANGELES 

! 

W 

1     F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle 

Agents  for  Washington 

ArnericanMailing 

Device 

Corporation 

\<4 


LIBERTY 

WALIL  BOARD 

MANUFACTURED    Br 

KEY- HOLD  PL/ffiTER  LATH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory,  148   Hooper  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Phone  Market  5767. 

Sales  Office: 

Monadnock  Building.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  5889 


I'nited   States    .Mint,   San    Francisco 

All  stone  work  on  this  hiiildinti  lia.s 
been  treated  with 

MAUERENE  LIKWID  SEMENT 

to  prevent  absorption  and  disin- 
tegration. The  process  leaves  the 
stone  in  its  natural  color. 

\VI'.   SPI-XIALIZE 

i.v 

WATER  PROOFING  PROBLEMS 

\lci\r   (irdiiiuj  —  rndrr   (ircmmi 

THE  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Phone  Sutter   1341  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTORS 

Any  Size  —  We   Have  Them 
Motors    Exchanged, 
Rented,    Repaired 

Manufacturer  of  the 

Hampton  Automatic  Roller  Rack 

Hampton  [lectric  and  Machine  Co. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

518-520  Mission  Street,  San  francisco 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER   3266 


Wlien    writing-   to   Advertisers    pleasie    mention    this    masraziiu'. 
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WASH   in    tempered    running    water   by 
installing 

Crane  "Sultana"  """Fiucer'" 

FOR  NEW  AND  OLD  INSTALLATIONS 


FOR  HOME- 


-OFFICE- 


-FACTORY 

''SUL  TANA"  can  be  installed  on  practically 
all  lavatories  cut  for  two  basin  faucets.  It  is 
an  ideal  faucet  to  install  when  making  alter- 
ations. 

CRANE    CO. 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 


VENTILATOR  COWLS 

Die  Pressed  Galvanized  Ventilator 
Cowls  —  Manufactured  to  meet  U.  S. 

Government  Standards 

A  Modern  Plant  equipped  for  Heavy 

or  Light  Marine  Metal  Work 

S.r.M[TAl  STAMPING  WORKS 

THEOPHILE  LAHAYE 

2259  Folsom  St.  San  Francisco 


CALirORNIA  STEAM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron   Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

671-679   FIFTH   STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Sutter  737 


FORUM  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold,  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND    ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 
15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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CALIFORNIA    ARTISTIC    METAL  Si  WIRE    CO 

«K^  J.  T.  MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT  ^ 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND   BRONZE 

\     349-365  SEVENTH   ST        SAN   FRANCISCO     / 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS     FOR     STRUCTURAL     STEEL     AND     IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  VicePres.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOPS:     CORNER    19TH  AND   INDIANA  STREETS 

Phone:     Mission  6033  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Cal 
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The  Vallejo  Housing  Scheme 

United  States  Housing  Corporation's  Project  No.  581 

By  WILLIAM  C.  HAYS,  A.  I.  A. 

SPEAKERS  and  writers  on  "Industrial  Housing"  too  generally  fail  to  grasp 
two,  if  not  more,  sources  of  weakness  in  the  position  which  they  take. 
The  first  of  these  dangers  lies  in  making  comparisons  with  European  coun- 
tries. In  the  last  four  years,  more  especially  with  England,  although  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of  these  theorists  held  up  German  paternalism 
as  the  most  worthy  of  models ;  but  in  either  case  this  is  making  comparison 
without  a  basis  in  similarity.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  typical  American  work- 
man toward  his  place  in  society  is  utterly  at  variance  with  that  of  the  European. 
Any  American  workman  knows,  from  his  everyday  experience,  that  wages, 
salary  and  profits  form  an  ascending  scale  of  earning  sources,  which  have  in 
common  the  fact  that  they  are  all  contingent  on  a  productive  process, 
through  positive  activity.  Subsidies,  other  recognized  sources  of  income,  are 
negligible  here,  for  they  are  not — like  wages,  salary  or  profits — the 
day's  pay  for  the  day's  toil.  Any  American  workman  of  intelligence  is 
familiar  with  this  scale,  and  with  all  its  shadings.  He  knows  that  there  are  no 
serious  barriers  to  the  possibility  of  his  scaling  upward  to  the  higher  standards ; 
he  expects^  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  rise.  Before  his  vision  always  are  the  ex- 
amples of  men  who,  starting  from  little,  have  attained  much.  Leaving  aside  the 
relatively  few  men  of  the  Schwab,  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  types,  he 
knows  of  hundreds  who  have  started  near  the  bottom  and  have  become 
real  forces  in  their  respective  fields  and  in  the  community,  or  even  in 
national  life.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  promoters  of  any 
housing  scheme  keep  in  mind  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  an  attitude  of 
paternalism,  or  the  appearance  of  such  an  attitude,  toward  the  workers  for 
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whom  iIk'  provision  is  hcin^'  made.  liulcpeiKk'Hcc  is  a  ])rccioiis  possession 
always,  but  (l(inl)l\  ])recious  in  these  (hiys.  It  should  he  l)orne  in  mind  that  the 
sin.qfle  houses  in  tiie  general  scheme  will  be  res;arded.  at  least  by  the  ambitious 
amonf^  their  occupants,  as  merely  milestones  on  the  way  of  ]>ro<j^ress.  Any 
housing-  project  has  for  one  of  its  functions  the  stabilizing^  of  labor,  but  often 
the  house  in  the  community  village  is  merely  a  shelter  for  the  time  beini^^,  and 
its  occupant  exi>ects  some  day  to  move  into  the  bit^i^er  house  of  his  dreams:  the 
house  in  what  he  vai^uely  re.^-ards  as  a  better  ( meaning'  merely  different  or 
"exclusive" )  neighborhood. 

A  second,  and  still  more  serious  Haw  of  the  common  agitator's  position  is 
in  the  use  of  the  patronizing  term  (  with  the  manner  implied  by  the  term  ) 
"betterment":  for  once  let  the  im])ression  spread  that  "higli-hrows"  and 
"philanthro])ists"  are  1)ehind  the  project,  and  your  self-reliant  American  will 
have  none  of  it.  Kather.  the  demand,  or  at  least  the  ex])ression  of  willingness, 
is  most  naturally  created  within  the  workers'  ranks  and  through  their  realiza- 
tion of  a  need — to  which  the  answer  should  be  ready  and  forthcoming.  The 
impression  must  be  that  of  a  z'illage  for  the  -a'orkcrs,  and  not  of  the  workers 
for  the  village. 

Is  it  probable  that  wise  people  at  the  head  of  affairs  have  recognized  the 
ticklish  nature  of  this  question?  And  is  it  significant  that  various  associations 
and  societies  are  allowed  to  go  their  way  agitating,  theorizing  and  talking, 
but  that  when  results  are  needed  these  bodies  have  been  almost  ignored — while 
the  services  of  "hard-heads,"  and  not  the  "high-brows"  are  engaged?  If  so. 
we  must  still  admit  that  much  has  been  learned  from  all  the  agonizing  and  dis- 
cussion, even  though  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  futile.  For  is  it  not  true  that 
the  jew^el  itself  is  found  within  its  matrix? 

Xow,  if  the  plant  whose  employees  are  to  be  housed  is  actually  in  or  close 
to  a  large  city  this  difficulty  of  stabilizing  the  residence  is  many  times  multiiilied. 
Notwitlistanding"  that  the  houses  may  be  excellent  in  design,  sanitation  and 
equipment,  and  the  village  itself  may  be  well  laid  out,  built  and  planted,  many 
of  the  hands  will  prefer  to  go  entirely  away  from  the  surroundings  of  their 
day's  work,  even  at  the  expense  of  considerable  travel  and  into  a  neighborhood 
where  they  may  occupy  houses  distinctly  inferior  to  the  plant's  own  housing 
scheme. 

In  the  enterprise  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  at  X'allejo 
there  is  fortunately  no  serious  competition  from  any  large  city  that  is  within 
reach,  b'urthermore,  the  problem  of  placing  the  populati(Mi  in  the  community 
practically  does  not  exist,  for  this  population  is  there  and  waiting  for  shelter. 

Mare  Island,  on  which  is  located  the  well-known  United  States  Xavy  Yard 
of  that  name,  is  near  the  northernmost  end  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  or  rather  its 
continuation,  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  just  where  the  waters  narrow  down  into  the 
Carc|uinez  Straits.  It  is  of  hilly  contour  and  in  the  main  of  rock  formation. 
To  the  southwest  the  Island  is  somewhat  exposed  to  storms  coming  over  a  long- 
length  of  ojien  water.  On  its  eastern  side  where  it  is  comparatively  sheltered, 
it  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  an  estuary  called  Mare  Island  Strait.  Here, 
where  there  is  considerable  flat  land  along  the  water  frontage,  the  Navy  Yard 
was  established  years  ago.  Opposite  the  Navy  Yard,  across  the  estuary  is  the 
old  town  of  Vallejo,  a  community  the  prosperity  of  which  now  depends  largely 
on  the  Yard,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  on  an  important  near-by  flour  mill :  although 
it  is  also  one  of  the  railroad  outlets  from  the  rich  agricultural  country  of  the 
Napa  X'alley.  The  older  (juarter  of  the  town  is  mostly  built  up  in  the  ty])ically 
ha])hazard  way  characteristic  of  American  cities,  large  as  well  as  small :  but  in 
old  X'allejo  there  are  few  houses  of  (|uality.  either  as  to  design  or  e(|ui])ment, 
and  there  was  a  shortage  of  proper  housing  facilities  even  in  pre-war  times. 
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With  the  sudden  increase  in  the  working  force  at  the  Navy  Yard,  when  rapid 
output  and  increased  personnel  were  imperative,  there  came  a  natural  demand 
not  only  for  more  but  also  better  housing.  This  need  is  now  being  met  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  in  the  construction  of  the  scheme  here  de- 
scribed and  illustrated. 

"The  project  is  located  immediately  north  of  the  city  of  Vallejo  upon  the 
western  slope  of  the  hills  facing  Mare  Island  Strait.  A  tract  of  land  having 
a  total  area  of  approximately  140  acres  has  been  purchased  with  a  view  to  the 
provision  for  not  only  present  but  future  housing  development.  The  area 
covered  by  the  present  initial  development  is  approximately  40  acres.  The 
layout  of  the  townsite  has  been  most  carefully  considered  and  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  sloping  hillside  topography  to  obtain  a  subdivision  that  is 
rich  in  opportunities  for  attractive  development  when  built  under  one  com- 
prehensive and  well  thought  out  plan,  such  as  that  now  being  carried  out. 

"The  project  consists  of  two  separate  and  detached  units,  or  sections.  The 
dormitories  are  located  upon  a  small  tract  isolated  from  the  main  project  just 
within  the  northern  limits  of  the  city  of  Vallejo.  The  main  project  has  its 
southern  boundary  approximately  one-quarter  mile  north  of  the  dormitory  sec- 
tion and  extends  northward  for  half  a  mile  along  Mare  Island  Strait." 

At  present  communication  with  Vallejo  is  by  ferry  boat  only,  but  a  proposed 
causeway  will  greatly  improve  the  traffic. 

The  dormitory  site  is  the  one  nearest  the  Yard.  Its  buildings,  which  are 
intended  for  single  men  only,  are  laid  out  in  the  simple  and  obvious  scheme  of 
single  rooms,  with  a  corridor  between,  and  with  plumbing  and  similar  general 
facilities  at  centralized  locations.  There  are  ten  dormitories,  two  stories  in 
height,  each  having  forty  (40)  bedrooms,  a  community  room,  and  a  supervisor's 
room. 

It  is,  however,  the  development  of  the  larger  and  more  distant  site,  where 
will  be  the  housing  scheme  proper,  with  which  we  are  most  concerned.  In  this 
part  of  the  project  all  of  the  generally  accepted  unit  types  of  house  are  being 
represented,  and  there  will  be,  in  the  initial  construction,  single  houses  as  fol- 
lows: Twenty- four  semi-detached  five-room  residences,  17  six-room  residences, 
32  five-room  residences,  34  four-room  residences,  making  a  total  of  107  resi- 
dences, two  stories  high. 

There  are  twenty,  four-family,  four-room,  and  ten,  four-family,  three-room 
apartment  buildings,  two  stories  in  height. 

The  project  has  a  housing  capacity,  as  follows  : 

Dormitory  group 400  persons 

Residence  group — 

Apartments    120  families 

Residences    107  families 

Total   227  families 

Future  development  has  been  provided  for  as  follows : 
100  single  houses. 
270  single  bungalows. 
32  semi-detached  bungalows. 
25  four-family  4-room  apartments. 
The  question  of  caring  for  automobiles  is  an  ever-present  one,  and  here 
the  system  used  will  be  that  of  district  or  group  garages,  so  doing  away  with 
the  generally  unsightly  and  always  "dinkey"  little  boxes  so  generally  seen  with 
the  small  house. 

One  feature  generally  found,  and  always  important,  in  the  complete  housing 
project,  but  which  is  missing  in  the  Vallejo  scheme,  is  the  commercial  centre, 
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for  already  there  are  ample  stores  in  the  old  town,  and  no  provision  of  this 
sort  is  yet  made  here.  But  the  important  consideration  of  school  facilities  is 
being  looked  after  and  an  excellent  little  school  house  design  is  one  of  the 
buildings  in  contemplation.  The  school  building  is.  of  course,  so  planned  as  to 
be  easily  enlarged  and  extended  with  the  growth  of  the  settlement,  and  it  may 
be  used  for  general  assemblies  as  well.  Churches,  motion-picture  theatres  and 
other  ailiiisements  already  exist  in  the  near  neighborhood,  and  are  not  matters 
for  immediate  concern ;  although  they  may,  an)^  or  all  of  them,  come  with  later 
developments,  for  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  any  housing  scheme  is  so  stiff 
and  inflexible  as  to  forbid  the  assignment  of  a  suitable  site  when  there  comes 
a  real  and  reasonable  demand  for  a  building  not  shown  in  the  original  plan. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  more  illustrations  to  show  the  dis- 
tinguished character  of  many  of  the  buildings  which  comprise  this  scheme. 
The  general  plan,  of  course,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  project,  especially  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  Kieffer's  description  of  the  utilities,  which  accompanies  this 
article.  But  there  is  such  promise  in  the  town  planning  scheme  of  Mr.  Percy  R. 
Jones,  and  the  landscape  and  g"arden  work  of  Mr.  Emanuel  T.  Mische,  and 
such  charm  and  quality  in  Mr.  Kelham's  designs  for  the  buildings  themselves, 
that  one  is  eager  to  see  how  closely  the  dream  is  realized — when  these  pleasing 
plans  have  become,  instead,  houses  fit  for  clean-living  and  clear-thinking 
American  men  and  women  to  make  their  homes. 

There  will  be  quite  a  little  variety  given  to  the  exteriors  of  these  houses, 
even  though  there  are  not  a  great  many  variations  in  plan.  Several  studies  of 
entrances,  porches,  roofing  schemes  and  similar  details,  together  with  the  uses  of 
different  materials,  will  all  serve  to  give  piquancy  to  the  whole.  And  to  the 
work  of  the  architect,  landscape  architect,  and  engineer,  we  may  confidently 
add  the  work  that  Nature  will  do,  with  almost  uncanny  rapidity,  under  the 
California  sun.  Six  months,  and  the  gardens  will  be  well  established ;  two 
years,  and  they  will  have  the  look  of  a  decade's  growing! 

It  is  well  to  think  of  this  scheme,  not  as  an  emergenc}^  need  only :  of  some- 
thing to  be  swept  aside  when  an  emergency  is  past.  JNIare  Island  Navy  Yard 
is  in  fact  a  long  established  "going  concern."  And  so  it  is  doubly  necessary 
that  the  thought  of  reasonable  permanence  be  kept  in  mind.  But  all  of  the  im- 
petus given  to  the  cause  of  Industrial  Housing,  through  the  recent  emergencies, 
will  tend  to  prove  up  the  inherent  soundness  in  the  concept  that  man  docs 
respond  to  his  physical  environment. 

In  the  sudden  expansion  of  industries  to  meet  the  war's  demands,  inevitably 
some  plants  have  been  built  in  locations  that  are  not  desirable  for  peace  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  for  products  the  need  for  which  has  already  ceased  with  the 
ending  of  the  war,  and  many  such  plants  are  not  convertible  for  other  industries 
if  they  have  to  enter  into  competition  with  others  already  established.  Wher- 
ever possible  the  Government  authorities  and  private  owners  have  foreseen  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  these  plants  and  have  therefore  put  up  temporary  buildings 
only.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  all  such  cases  have  been  anticipated,  and  without 
doubt  there  will  be  instances  of  abandoned  industries,  and  possibly  many  of 
them.  With  such  abandonment  of  the  plants  will  come  the  desertion  of  the 
villages.  So,  later  on,  we  must  be  slow  in  judging  the  success  of  housing 
schemes  in  general  from  an  experience  in  some  deserted  village  in  particular ; 
it  will  be  no  proof  that  the  housing  scheme  itself  lacked  merit  or  was  in  any 
way  at  fault.  We  all  know  of  instances  in  our  eastern  states  of  little,  old  indus- 
trial hamlets,  long  ago  built  around  perhaps  an  iron  forge  or  foundry,  perhaps  a 
flour,  knitting,  paper  or  saw  mill  in  the  earlier  days  when  industries  were  more 
individual  than  they  now  are.  These  towns  were  located  in  neighborhood  cen- 
ters near  raw  materials  and  they  produced  for  local  consumption.     They  were 
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at  cross  roads  on  tlic  Iii^hway^,  or  alons^  sonic  now  billed  and  overgrown  canal 
or  shallow-draft  waterway.  Then  came  the  day  of  railroads,  vast  commerce 
and  centralized  markets;  these  little  settlements  were  eddied  back  and  left  as 
flotsam  in  that  most  helpless  of  conditions  "without  outlet"' — for  no  ])ower  is 
more  merciless  than  bi^"  business.  And  now^  mill  and  housins^  alike  have  ,<.(one 
to  ruin.  The  writer  knows  one  such  deserted  villai^e  in  southeastern  Xew 
jersev,  in  which  the  workmen's  houses,  with  their  (|uaint  old-fashioned  gardens 
of  18v^0.  if  kept  u]).  would  be  a  I'aradise  today.  lUit,  charming'  as  these  houses 
are,  they  fall  to  ruin  and  the  weeds  choke  their  roses — because  the  by-])ass  of 
traffic  has  choked  their  once  bustling'  trade. 

Data  on  Utilities  for  Project  No.  581   Vallejo,  California,   United 
States  Housing  Corporation 

By  S1^I-.I'III-:X  !■:.  KII^:inn<:R.  M.  am.  SOC.  C.  E.,  Project  Engineer. 

Because  of  the  somewhat  isolated  location  of  the  project  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  just  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  plants  of  the  various  utility  companies, 
and  outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Vallejo,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  project 
as  an  independent  townsite  development  for  which  orig-inal  provision  for  every 
utility  had  to  be  made.  These  were  planned  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
layout  as  a  comprehensive  whole. 

The  first  problem  to  be  considered  was  that  of  the  general  character  of  the 
utilities  in  their  relation  to  permanence  of  construction.  The  project  beino^  one 
which  was  regarded  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Alare  Island  Navy  Yard  its  per- 
manency was  assured,  and  the  type  of  construction  adopted  was  of  a  more  dur- 
able character  than  that  which  mig"ht  otherwise  have  obtained.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  costs  would  have  to  be  held 
within  certain  standard  limits  determined  by  the  value  of  the  project  as  an 
investment.  The  side  hill  location  of  the  streets  necessitated  heavy  grading 
and  the  street  paving  demanded  was  of  a  type  that  would  withstand  moderately 
heavy  traffic  on  fairly  steep  gradients,  with  ade(|uate  provision  for  heavy  surface 
storm  drainage. 

The  location  of  all  houses  being  definitely  known,  it  was  possible  to  plan 
and  construct  simultaneously  the  utilities  and  house  services  for  water,  gas  and 
electricity,  so  that  when  the  street  pavinj^  is  completed  and  the  project  cleaned 
up  there  will  be  no  further  necessity  for  experiencing  the  later  tearing  up 
process  for  the  installation  of  additional  utilities,  which  is  so  common  in  most 
municipalities. 

The  width  of  streets  between  curbs  ranges  from  20  to  30  feet,  with  24  feet 
as  the  standard  width  for  all  average  streets.  The  type  of  paving  selected  is 
that  of  5-inch  concrete  base  finished  with  a  l<2-inch  oiled  screenings  surface, 
thoroughly  rolled.  Street  curbs  throughout  are  of  concrete  with  standard  cross 
section  and  hnisli.  'I'lie  sidew'alks  vary  in  widtli  from  3'_.  to  3  feet  and  are  of 
standard  cement  construction.  Owing'  to  the  great  range  in  elevation  of  the 
houses  on  the  upi)er  and  lower  sides  of  most  of  the  streets  the  sidewalks  are 
elevated  and  de])ressed  above  the  street  curbs  to  conform  to  the  lot  elevations  in 
front  of  the  houses.  This  elevation  of  the  walks  in  some  places  is  as  much  as 
10  feet.  The  curb  line  is  connected  with  the  sidewalks  by  flights  of  cement 
steps.  Construction  of  all  house  entrance  walks  and  steps  and  tradesmen  w^alks 
will  be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  street  sidewalks. 
The  total  extent  of  these  im]>rovements  is  as  follows:  Street  paving.  2?2.2\2 
s(|uare  feet;  curbs.  11.033  linear  feet,  and  sidewalks.  74.100  s(|uare  feet. 

This  project  being  an  adjunct  of  the  Mare  Island  Xavy  Yard  the  water 
su])i)ly  is  obtained  through  and  delivered  by  the  Xavy  Yard.     At  the  present 
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time  the  Xavy  \'arcl  i>  obtaining-  its  water  su])i)ly  from  a  >eries  of  wells  and 
inimpins^  plants  some  miles  distant,  near  Cordelia  'This  water  is  pumped  into 
the  main  supply  pipe  of  the  City  of  \'allejo  and  delivered  throuji^h  the  city  mains 
to  the  supply  main  which  crosses  Mare  Island  Strait  from  Vallejo  to  the  Navy 
Yard.  This  Xavv  Yard  su])ply  main  has  been  tapped  on  the  Vallejo  side  of  the 
strait  for  the  use  of  this  project,  and  water  is  delivered  to  it  from  this  source. 
At  the  point  of  delivery  a  normal  water  ])ressure  of  70  lbs.  ])er  scjuare  inch  is 
available,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  complete  fire  protection.  The 
elevation  of  the  houses  in  the  project  ranges  from  20  feet  to  120  feet  above 
^ea.  The  volume  of  water  assig-ned  to  the  project  for  dome.stic  consumption  is 
100  gallons  per  capita  per  day  for  all  families  and  40  gallons  per  capita  for  the 
uccuj>ants  of  the  dormitories.  The  entire  tract  is  pij)ed  with  Class  "C"  cast  iron 
l)ipe  of  sufficient  size  to  guarantee  ample  fire  service  and  to  provide  for  future 
extensions  of  the  project.  Fire  protection  is  assured  by  the  construction  of  a 
500.000  gallon  storage  reservoir  on  the  highest  i)oint  of  the  ])roperty  at  an 
elevation  of  210  feet.  Water  will  be  delivered  to  this  storage  reservoir  from  the 
>upply  main  by  means  of  a  duplicate  pumping  plant,  each  pumping  unit  of  which 
will  have  a  delivery  capacity  of  600  g.  p.  m.  under  a  maximum  head  of  250  feet. 
These  pumps  are  controlled  both  by  hand  and  by  very  interesting  automatic 
electric  control  apparatus.  Standard  two-way  Corey  fire  hydrants  are  installed 
throughout  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  four  250-gallon  fire  streams  to  be  de- 
livered at  anv  one  point  at  the  same  time  with  a  minimum  length  of  hose.  A 
I-'ord  hose  reel  wagon  equipped  with  chemical  fire  fighting  ap])aratus  is  also 
provided.  Service  pipes  are  installed  from  the  mains  in  the  streets  to  each 
house.  These  services  are  of  standard  construction,  with  goose  neck  connec- 
tions, and  are  equipped  at  the  curb  line  with  Trident  water  meters.  All  water 
entering  the  project  is  metered  after  leaving  the  city  mains  through  a  N'enturi 
meter  e(|ui])ped  with  a  Simplex  recording  ajjparatus.  Individual  meters  measure 
all  water  from  the  distributing  mains  to  the  consumers. 

The  entire  tract  is  sewered  in  conformance  with  the  most  modern  practice. 
All  house  services  are  connected  up  with  the  mains  as  they  are  constructed. 
The  dormitory  and  house  sections  of  the  project  each  have  separate  outfall 
sewers  extending  into  the  tidal  water  of  Mare  Island  Strait.  The  main  outfall 
sewers  are  built  suf^ciently  large  to  provide  for  any  future  extensions  of  the 
project. 

A  complete  system  of  4-inch  and  6-inch  gas  mains  has  been  installed  through- 
out the  project  for  the  distribution  of  low  pressure  gas  for  heating  and  light- 
ing. All  gas  services  have  been  carried  to  the  houses  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  utilities.  Individual  gas  meters  are  in.'^talled  in  each  house.  I'\)r  the  most 
part  the  water  and  gas  pipes  have  been  carried  in  the  same  trenches. 

The  system  of  street  lighting  adopted  is  that  of  single  globe  electroliers 
l^laced  along  the  curbs  at  intervals  determined  by  the  curvature  of  the  streets. 
The  maximum  si)acing  of  standards  is  250  feet,  with  an  average  sjiacing  of 
ribout  190  feet.  Each  .standard  is  e(|uipped  with  a  400  C.  I*,  laju]).  The  wiring 
for  the  street  lighting  system  is  carried  throughout  in  underground  conduits 
laid  in  the  sidewalk  area  between  the  curb  and  walk. 

.\11  electricity  for  house  lighting,  or  other  u>e.  is  carried  by  means  of  aerial 
circuits  upon  jxjle  lines  placed  at  the  rear  lot  lines  between  the  houses,  with 
aerial  drops  from  the  jioles  to  the  houses.  .All  street  crossings  of  the  house 
lighting  .system  are  made  by  carrying  cables  through  underground  conduits 
from  the  nearest  adjoining  poles.  The  average  length  of  these  underground 
crossings  is  about  250  feet.  .\t  no  point  is  there  an  overhead  wire  crossing 
on  anv  of  the  streets.  Electric  current  is  furnished  from  the  central  switchboard 
ttf  the  Mare  Island  Xavy  Yard  to  the  tran^^tormer  station  of  the  i)roject,  which 
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is  located  at  the  pumping-  station.  All  lighting  circuits  for  the  dormitory  sec- 
tion, both  for  street  and  house  lighting,  are  carried  in  underground  conduits. 
For  this  section  there  are  no  pole  lines  or  aerial  circuits  of  any  kind. 

Telephone  service  will  be  provided  throughout  the  project.  The  aerial  cables 
will  be  carried  upon  the  poles  at  the  rear  of  the  lots  with  aerial  drops  to  the 
houses.  All  telephones  will  be  carried  across  the  streets  in  underground 
conduits. 

The  utilities  for  the  project  are  of  the  highest  type  and  above  the  average 
to  be  found  in  projects  of  this  size.  When  finished  the  project  will  be  complete 
in  every  respect,  and  every  public  convenience  will  have  been  offered  the  resi- 
dents which  could  possibly  be  found  in  the  most  modern  and.  thoroughly  built 
municipality.  The  administration  and  operation  of  all  utilities,  except  tele- 
phones, will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  United  States  Housing  Cor- 
poration. 


Selling  to  the  Architect 

<<|  COULDN'T  get  to  see  him,"  is  a  report  commonly  made  by  salesmen  who 
I  are  instructed  to  see  architects  and  induce  them  to  specify  certain  materials. 
It  wasn't  very  many  years  ago  that  it  was  very  easy  to  see  architects 
with  almost  any  kind  of  a  proposition.  Then,  as  competitive  materials  began 
to  multiply,  architects  found  their  time  so  taken  up  'by  salesmen  that  they 
learned  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  their  working  hours  had  been  largely  con- 
sumed in  interviews. 

The  average  architect  wants  information.  He  wants  to  know  the  latest 
developments  in  building  materials  and  accessories.  Maybe  he  has  been  figur- 
ing some  problem  for  years  and  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  comes  across 
some  manufactured  product  that  just  meets  his  needs.  The  live,  up-to-date 
architect  doesn't  want  to  overlook  any  chances,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
time  is  so  fully  occupied  by  his  work  that  he  simply  cannot,  in  times  when  there 
is  an  ordinary  amount  of  construction,  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  listening 
to  the  stories  of  salesmen. 

Nearly  every  architect  reads  journals  of  his  profession.  Nearly  all  of  them 
read  advertising  in  both  architectural  and  construction  journals.  The  tendency 
among  architects,  and  also  among  contractors,  is  to  depend  more  and  more  upon 
periodicals  for  information — to  scan  them  more  closely. 

When  a  salesman  calls  upon  an  architect  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  that  he  should  have  a  specific  job  in  miind.  Don't 
take  up  an  architect's  time  talking  generalities.  Get  all  the  information  pos- 
sible about  the  job  before  you  call  on  the  architect.  If  necessary  visit  the  site, 
learn  the  name  of  the  owner,  get  any  facts  that  are  available  about  this  particu- 
lar job,  and  then  lay  your  proposition  plainly,  clearly  and  briefly  before  the 
architect.   *   *   * 

Don't  be  a  bore,  and  don't  get  too  familiar.  Very  few  men  like  excessive 
familiarity  at  the  first  visit.  Be  dignified  and  courteous,  but  don't  try  to  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  good  fellowship.  Don't  be  effusive.  On  the  other  hand, 
don't  freeze  the  man  to  whom  you  are  talking.  Just  present  your  facts  as  simply 
and  plainly  and  forcibly  as  possible. — Improvement  Bulletin. 
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HOUSES  FOR  WORKINGMEX,  PUGKT  SOUND  N.WY  VAUl).   liKEMERTON,  WASH. 

A.  H.   Albertson,  Architect 

Government  Housing  at  Bremerton,  Washington 

By  JAMES  FORD. 

WHILE  the  greater  part  of  our  indu.strial  housing,  designed  and  built  for 
war  needs,  has  been  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  yet  there  are  many  in- 
land developments,  mostly  to  house  workers  in  munition  and  chemical 
plants,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  we  find  important  war  towns  being  developed, 
mostly  in  connection  with  Emergency  Fleet  construction  and  naval  activities. 

The  housing  project  now  under  construction  at  Bremerton.  Washington,  by 
the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  for  housing  of  the  industrial  workers 
employed  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  was  begim  only  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation had  shown  that  the  housing  congestion  was  too  acute  to  be  entirely 
relieved  by  transportation  to  nearby  communities  and  by  absorption  of  vacant 
rooms  and  houses. — in  fact  these  measures  already  were  being  utilized  to  the 
utmost  of  their  possibilities. 

The  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Albertson,  architect  of  Seattle ;  Mr.  E. 
T.  Mische,  town  planner  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Mr.  George  L.  Sawyer, 
engineer  of  Spokane, — these  men  acting  co-operatively  as  the  Committee  of 
Design  of  the  project  under  the  direction  of  the  L'nited  States  Housing  Cor- 
poration. The  town  planner  is  in  charge  of  locating  the  houses  and  of  grading 
and  planting  about  them.  The  engineer  is  concerned  with  the  design  and' in- 
stallation of  all  utilities,  such  as  sewers,  water  mains  and  street  lighting. 

Simplicity  in  design  and  construction  was  the  first  consideration  throughout 
the  project.  Contracts  were  let  on  September  9,  1918,  and  construction  has 
proceeded  so  speedily  that  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  by  the  time  this  article 
reaches  its  readers  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  buildings  will  l)e  occui>ied 
by  the  navy  yard  workers. 

-After  this  project  has  become  a  live  addition  to  the  community,  a  survey  of 
conditions  here  and  in  all  other  cities  where  housing  for  war  needs  has  been 
built  will  prove  very  interesting  in  a  sociological  way  to  the  general  public  as 
well  as  to  housing  specialists.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
locally  from  these  new  cities  and  communities.  Improved  conditions  are  already 
apparent  and  new  ideas  of  civic  ])ride  and  organization  are  bound  to  spread 
beyond  the  confines  of  these  war  emergency  towns.  The  large  scale  of  the 
projects,  as  compared  to  previous  private  speculative  developments,  combined 
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TYPICAL   FLOOR  AND   BASEMENT   PLANS   OF  HOTEL.   PUGET   SOL'ND   NA\'Y   YARD, 
BREMERTON,  WASHINGTON 
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GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN,  APARTMENT  HOUSE,   BREMERTON,  WASHINGTON 
A.  H.  Albertson,  Architect 


with  an  appeal  to  patriotism,  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of  engaging  higli 
grade  speciahsts,  working  co-operatively  to  an  extent  that  professional  jealousy 
and  the  lack  of  an  urgent  crisis  had  largely  prevented  before  the  war,  with  the 
result  that  better  homes  have  been  provided  than  had  ever  been  attained  in  pre- 
war construction  of  this  type.  And  this  has  been  done  economically  and  upon  a 
sound  and  practical  basis,  notwithstanding  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  building 
materials  and  wages. 

This  war-time  emergency  construction  is  bringing  to  the  attention  of  manu- 
facturers and  municipalities  the  fact  that  a  sufficiency  of  good  housing  attracts 
the  worker  and  consequently  draws  new  industries  to  the  locality.  It  also  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  criterion  for  industrial  housing  of  the  future.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  good  housing  upon  the  health,  happiness  and  efficiency  of  the  worker 
is  being  more  generally  realized.  While  much  has  been  done  in  a  short  time  it 
may  be  said  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  solve  this  important  and  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  entire  elimination  of  slum  districts  throughout  the  land  should  be  the 
goal.  Housing  for  war  needs  has  shown  the  way  as  no  private  enterprise  could 
have  shown  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  do  not  drop  back  to  our  pre-war 
somnolence,  but  rather  that  we  benefit  by  the  providential  crisis  that  has 
awakened  us. 

The  Bremerton  development  naturally  divides  into  three  sections,  namely, 
the  hotel,  the  apartment  houses  group  (in  three  units)  and  250  houses. 

At  Park  avenue,  between  3d  and  4th  streets,  is  located  the  Navy  Yard  Hotel, 
This  building  is  being  erected  on  a  site  separated  only  by  the  width  of  Third 
street  from  the  Navy  Yard.  It  covers  200x270  feet  and  is  three  stories  and 
basement  in  height,  with  brick  walls,  concrete  ground  slab,  with  upper  floors  of 
laminated  wood  construction.  The  building  has  360  sleeping  rooms  the  aver- 
age size  of  which  is  9i^xl3>2  feet.  These  rooms  are  provided  with  closets  and 
wash  basins.    On  each  floor  at  central  points,  showers,  baths  and  lavatories  are 
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•ocatt'd.  'I'lu-  main  stairway  is  of  concrete  construction  and  enclosed  in  concrete 
walls  haviii}^  metal  tirei)r()of  doors.  The  enier<.;ency  stairways  are  built  in  the 
same  manner,  excepting-  that  access  to  them  is  from  an  outside  iron  balcony 
connectini>-  with  the  interior  of  the  buildinj^.  A  freight  elevator  is  provided  for 
the  handlinj^  of  hai;}^ai;e  and  furniture.  Each  floor  is  divided  into  eijifht  sections 
l)y  brick  tire  walls  e.\tendin,i;  from  the  i^round  floor  throu^^h  the  roof,  with  auto- 
matic Are  doors  at  each  floor.  luich  section  is  ])rovided  with  access  to  a  fire 
escape  or  a  tower  stairway. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  buildiniJ"  is  on  the  h'ourth  street  side,  facing-  Park 
avenue,  the  lobby  bein«;"  located  on  a  mezzanine  floor  between  the  basement  and 
the  first  story.  From  the  lobby,  in  which  is  located  the  usual  desk  and  hotel 
e(|uipment.  access  is  had  to  the  rooms  above  and  to  the  recreational  part  of  the 
Iniildin.u:  in  the  basement.  This  is  composed  of  a  lars^e  loun^::;-ino-  room  and  read- 
in_i;'  room  33x83  feet;  two  card  rooms  are  adjacent  to  the  loun^-in^-  room  and  a 
larg-e  room  is  also  provided  for  billiards  and  pool.  The  barber  shoj)  and  boot 
black  stand  are  arrans^^ed  for  the  convenience  of  the  i^uests.  A  dining  room  and 
lunch  room  with  cafeteria  service,  seating  approximately  750.  has  been  provided. 
.\  tunnel  under  Third  street,  connects  the  basement  of  the  building  to  the  Xavy 
Yard,  so  that  industrial  workers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  lunch  room. 

Only  half  the  height  of  the  basement  being  below  the  ground,  all  of  its  rooms 
are  amply  lighted  and  ventilated.  In  addition,  in  the  basement  are  located  the 
mechanical  i)lant,  the  kitchen,  linen  rooms,  locker  rooms,  and  all  of  the  usual 
space  for  operating  purposes. 

The  brickwork  is  a  rough  texture,  wire  cut  brick  of  variegated  color,  buff 
and  purple  predominating.  The  coping  and  band  courses  are  of  cast  cement,  as 
are  also  the  pilasters  and  other  architectural  features  of  the  central  motif. 

The  A])artment  House  is  "U"  shaped  in  plan,  being  in  three  units  with  a 
large  open  court  facing  the  street.  It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  street 
and  Warren  avenue.  The  construction  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  hotel. 
The  buildings  contain  45  four-room  apartments  and  a  janitor's  apartment;  17 
three-room  apartments  and  18  two-room  apartments.  Each  unit  is  served  by 
two  fireproof  tower  stairways.  The  apartments  consist  of  living  room,  bed- 
room, kitchen  and  bath.  The  living  rooms  and  bedrooms  are  ])rovided  with  dis- 
appearing beds.  The  kitchens  are  e(|uipped  with  electric  ranges,  sinks,  cooling 
closets,  the  usual  cupboards  and  bins ;  dumb  waiters  connect  with  the  basement. 
In  the  basement  are  located  trunk  storage  rooms,  laundry  and  drying  rooms,  for 
the  use  of  the  tenants,  and  the  mechanical  plant. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  are  being  constructed  ui)on  property  taken 
over  by  the  I'nited  States  Housing  Corporation,  scattered  through  the  towns  of 
Bremerton  and  Charleston,  within  walking  distance  of  the  Xavy  Yard.  Many 
of  these  houses  are  located  in  groui)s  of  from  three  or  four  to  eight  and  nine. 
Nine  tyjies  of  houses  have  been  designed,  \ariations  from  each  ty]>e  have 
been  effected  by  reversing  the  plans,  thus  securing  eighteen  types  of  i)lans. 
Inirther  variation  is  .secured  in  the  exteriors  by  the  use  of  shingles  and  sidings, 
thereby  providing  thirty-six  variations  in  appearance.  There  are  four  tyi^es 
of  one  and  a  half  story  houses  and  five  types  of  one  stor\-  houses,  of  which 
three  types  of  one  story  and  two  types  of  the  one  and  a  half  story  houses  have 
fireplaces  and  basements  with  hot  air  heating  .systems.  The  reniaining  types 
are  without  these  features.  The  houses  have  three,  four  and  five  rooms  ex- 
clusive of  bath  rooms.  They  are  all  of  frame  construction  with  shingle  roofs. 
Those  having  basements  have  concrete  foundations.  They  are  plastered 
throughout  and  fini.shed  in  Washington  fir.  The  houses  are  well  pnnided 
with  closets.  The  rooms  are  of  ample  size.  The  kitchens  are  fitted  with  all 
the  necessary  equipment  for  efficient  housekeeping  purposes,  including  in  addi- 
tion breakfast  alcoves  fitted  with  built-in  seats  and  tables. 
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TOWN   HALL,   LOS    GATOS,    CALIFORNIA 
W.   H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Architect 


Some  Recent  Work  of  NXilliam  H.  Crim,  Jr. 

By   FREDERICK  JENNINGS. 

THAT  there  is  a  gTowing-  tendency  among  leading  architects  of  the  country 
to  organize  their  own  construction  forces,  is  apparent  by  the  frequency 
with  wliich  such  announcements  lately  have  been  made  by  architectural 
firms  that  heretofore  have  confined  themselves  stricth'  to  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  A  recent  example  is  that  of  Mr.  William  H.  Crim,  Jr.,  who  has  de- 
clared his  intention  to  surround  himself  with  an  organization  that  will  not  only 
develop  plans  for  a  building,  but  will  carry  the  construction  through  to  com- 
pletion. Mr.  Crim,  by  the  way,  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Willis  Polk,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  architects  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  associate  himself  with  a  staff  capable 
of  carrying  through  a  building  project  from  drafting  board  to  completion  of  a 
building.  The  old-time  architect  naturally  does  not  take  readily  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  sort,  because  in  his  opinion  it  is  not  good  ethics.  He  does  not 
believe  in  mixing  architecture  with  contracting.  But  where  the  combination 
has  been  tried  the  reports  are  always  in  its  favor.  Undoubtedly  the  thing 
which  prevents  more  architects  from  making  the  venture,  is  the  amount  of 
capital  required.  To  maintain  an  organization  made  up  of  men  who  are  ex- 
perts in  the  various  branches  of  the  building  industry,  involves  an  expense 
which  only  a  few  may  safely  undertake.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Crim  to 
expand  his  business  in  a  niodest  way  at  the  beginning,  developing  gradually  as 
conditions  warrant. 

As  the  illustrations  will  show,  Mr.  Crim  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  past  few  years  in  industrial  work,  one  of  his  best  examples  being  the 
California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refinery  at  Crockett.  This  plant  was  built  with  a 
view  to  permanency  and  absolute  protection  against  fire,  and  it  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  best  built  refineries  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Other  industrial  buildings 
designed  by  Mr.  Crim  include  the  Pacific  Coast  Envelope  factory  at  Second 
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CALIFORNIA  &  HAWAIIAN   SUGAR   REFINING   COMPANY,   SAN   FRANCISCO 
W.   H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Architect 


CALIFORNIA  S:  HAWAII  \.\    M  (,\K    Kl.l  l.NLVC  CO.MrANV,  CROCKKTT 
W.  H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Arcliitcct 
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BUILDING  FOR  TOBACCO  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
W.  H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Architect   ■ 


BUILDING  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST  ENN'ELOPF  COMPANY,  SAN   FRANCISCO 
W.  H.   Crim,   Jr.,  Architect 
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r.CILDINC   FOR   MU.    liKlCK  (  ( )RX\V.\F.r.,   SAN    I' KAXC  ISCO 
W.    H.   Ckl.M.  .Ik..  ARtHITECT 
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CRIM  ESTATE   BUILDING,   MISSION    STREET,    SAN   FRANCJSCO 
W.   H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Architect 


HOTEL  BUILDING  FOR  MR.  I.  T.  DE  HAIL,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
.    W.  H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Architect 
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liUILDINd  FOR  MR.  T.  C.  VAX  XESS.  JR..  SAN   FRANCISCO 
W.  H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Architect 

and  Harrison  streets,  the  Pacific  Folding-  Paper  Box  works,  the  John  Hoey 
Company'.^  mattress  factory,  and  a  building  for  the  Tobacco  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


in  ])lacing  the  recent  work  of  an  architect  at  the  disposal  of  a  magazine  for 
pul)lication,  tlie  actual  criticism  very  naturally  will  come  from  the  outside,  but 
a  foreword  from  the  inside  seems  a  happy  compliment.  For  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Murdock  has  been  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Crim  and  his 
work,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  following  modest  tribute  comes : 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  an  architect  in  his  ascendency  can  have  is  the 
continued  good  will  of  his  clients,  and  this  has  invariably  been  the  case  with 
Mr.  Crim.  Comi)leted  works  are  judged  by  so  many  standards  that  unless  one 
hears  of  a  final  appraisement  from  client  or  someone  familiar  with  all  the  prob- 
lems involved,  the  verdict  is  likely  to  be  not  altogether  complimentary.  'He 
builds  too  expensively.'  'He  builds  too  cheaply.'  'It  is  beautiful  but  not  prac- 
tical.' 'It  is  commercial  but  homely,'  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  To  judge  any 
piece  of  work  one  must  have  a  complete  history  of  the  conditions  imposed. 
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BUILDING  FOR  A.   G.   SPAULDING  BROS.   CO.,   SAN   FRANCISCO 
W.  H.   Crim,  Jr.,  Architect 


SWIMMING  POOL,  CLUB  HOUSE,  CALIFORNIA  &  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO., 

CROCKETT,   CALIFORNIA 
W.   H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Arciiitect 
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SECOXn  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  SCIENTIST.  SAX  FRANCISCO 

W.   IT.   C;ni.   }■..    Aalii.c.-, 


INTKRIOK  OF  SKCONl)  cni"R(IT  OF  CHRIST.   SCIENITST.   S.\N    FR.\NCISCO 
\V.    H     C  rim,  jr..   .\rcliitect 
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COLUMBARIUM  FOR  MT.  OLIVET  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION 
W.   H.   Crim,  Jr.,   Architect 


IXIERIOR   OF   COLUMBARIUM.    MT.   OLI\'ET   CEMETERY   ASSOCIATION 
W.   H.   Crim,   Jr.,   Architect 
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MAUSOLEUM    FOR   MR.   C.   P.   GIRRONS,  HOLY   CROSS   CEMETERY 
W.   H.   Crim,  Jr.,   Architect 

^^'hat  kind  of  a  competition  jury  would  it  be  that  had  not  mastered  the  details 
of  the  pro^^j^ram?  The  architect's  jury,  after  all,  is  his  client,  ^vhose  iuYestment 
must  be  safeguarded  to  the  extent  that  the  project  is  made  a  commercial  suc- 
cess as  well  as  an  architectural  monument."' 


In  regard  to  the  building  outlook.  Mr.  Crini  takes  an  o]Uimistic  Yicw.  He 
believes,  as  do  many  other  architects,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  building 
revival.   In  conversation  with  the  writer.  Mr.  Crim  exj^ressed  himself  as  follows : 

"During  the  period  of  the  war  building  operations  ceased  almost  entirely, 
due  first,  to  the  demand  for  materials  for  government  use  and  the  consequent 
upward  tendency  of  jjrices.  and  second,  to  verv  large  export  shipments  to  the 
.Allies. 

"The  country  is  still  facing  the  condition  that  existed  when  construction 
operations  first  became  affected,  namely,  high  cost  of  building  materials.  It 
is  true  that  a  few  reductions  have  been  made  on  certain  grades  of  lumber, 
steel,  hardware  and  plumbing,  but  the  drop  has  not  been  sufficient  to  impress 
the  building  jniblic  with  any  degree  of  confidence ;  in  fact  it  has  had  an  opjxisite 
effect  in  that  it  has  led  the  investor  to  wait  for  a  still  further  fall  in  prices. 
It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  investor  that  he  is  making  a  mistake  in  holding 
back.  Prices  are  not  going  to  fall  ])ercei)tibly  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  my 
opinion. 

"It  is  unfortunate  the  investor  cannot  see  his  way  clear  to  order  his  plans 
now.     That  would  enable  the  architect  to  work  out  his  problems  to  much  better 
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RESIDENCE  FOR  MR.  W.  C.  OESTING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.  H.  CRIM,  JR., 


ARCHITECT 
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LI\IXC;  ROOM,  RE.SIDEXCK  OF  MR.  \V.  C.  OESTIXC. 
W.   H.   Crim,  Jr.,  Architect 
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advantage.  He  could  get  out  his  preliminary  sketches,  together  with  (|uantity 
estimates,  and  give  the  client  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  his  building.  l\\  co-oper- 
ating with  the  real  estate  dealers,  the  two  could  readily  deterir,ine  how  to 
advise  their  client,  who  then  would  be  better  able  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
prospective  tenants. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  weakness  of  the  architectural  profession  that  they  are 
insufficiently  familiar  with  prices  and  materials,  being  prone  to  estimate  by 
square  foot  or  cubic  foot  methods,  which  are  very  unsatisfactory.  I  presume 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  architects,  in  making  preliminary  sketches  for  a 
project,  send  to  a  general' contractor  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building. 
My  experience  has  been  that  the  contractor  usually  cubed  or  s(|uared  the  job, 
just  like  the  architect,  returning  the  ])lans  without  further  interest,  mindful 
that  should  the  job  go  ahead,  he  would  be  re(|uired  to  submit  a  competitive  bid. 

"It  is  also  true  of  many  general  contractors  that  thev  are  not  capable  of 
making  a  sane  estimate  on  the  cost  of  a  building  without  the  co-oj^eration  of 
sul>contractors.  To  my  mind  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  architectural 
profession  to  assume  this  res])onsibility  of  quantity  estimating  and  familiarize 
itself  with  unit  cost,  charging  a  proper  fee  that  would  cover  complete  super- 
vision of  the  job.  the  work  to  l)e  carried  on  by  segregated  contracts  in  the 
minutest  detail.  1  believe  that  this  would  bring  conditions  down  to  a  thor- 
oughly business  proposition  and  eliminate  speculation." 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  HARRY  R.  WILLIAR,   SAN  FR.vNCISCO 
W.  H.  CRIM,  JR.,  ARCHITECT 
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S'lAIKtASK,    KKSIDKNCE  OF  MR.   HARRY   R.   VVILLIAR.   SAN    FRANCISCO 
W.  H.   Crim,  Jr.,   Architect 


|)I<.\WIN(;   K'(i(i\l.    U'i:-lhKM   I-.  <)|-    MK.    II  \Km'   K.  WILI.IAR,  S.\N   FR.WCISCO 
W.    II.    Irini.    ]:..    .\.iliitcct 
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DINING  ROOM,  RESIDEXCK  ()!■    MR.   HARRY  R.  WILLIAR,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
W.   H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Architect 


BEDROOM,   RESIDENCE  OF  MR.   HARRY   R.   WILLIAR,   SAX   FRANCISCO 
W.   H.  Crim,  Jr.,  Architect 
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ALTKRATION    FOR    MR.    R.    K.    111. AIR.    AI.AMFIDA.   CAI.IFOKXIA 
Hamilton    Munlock,   Architect 


RESIDENCK    OF    MR.    F.    \V.    KRLIN,    SAN    MATKO.    CAI.IFORM  A 
W.   H.  Ciim,  Jr..  Architect 
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STAIRCASK.    RKSTDKNC'E   OJ-    MR.    F.   W.    ERLIN,   SAN   MATEO,   CALIFORNIA 


LIVING  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  F.  W.  ERLIN,  SAN  MATEO,  CALIFORNIA 
W.  H.   Ci-im,  Jr.,  Architect 
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RESIDENCE  FOR  MK.  LKONAKD  11. 
W.  II.  CRIM,  JR., 


S(  II\V.\KTZ.  .S.\N  KR.WCISCO 
.\RrinTECT 
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RESIDENCE  FOR  MR.   JAMES   H.   ESCHEN,   ALAMEDA 
Hamilton  Murdock,  Architect 


RESIDENCE  FOR  MR.  GEO.  T.  CRANDALL,  ALAMEDA 
Hamilton   Murdock,  Architect 
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Fig.    1  —  Atlan'.iis    on    the    ways    a    few    days    before    launcliing. 

Em'F.axatokv  Xoti-:. — Figures  1.  2  and  3  show  the  3003- 
ton  D.  W.  concrete  cari(o  ship  "Atlantus."  This  is  the  tirst 
concrete  ocean-i^oing'  ship  launched  hy  tlie  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  She  was  laiuiched  Decemher  4.  1**18.  at  liruns- 
wick.  ( ieorgia. 


Fig.   2 — Stern    frame   and    propeller    connection. 
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Development  of  Concrete  Ships  by  the  Emergency 

Fleet  Corporation 

By  H.  J.  BRUNNIER,  Structural  Engineer* 

EARLY  in  nineteen  eighteen  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  decided  to 
develop  the  concrete  ship  as  a  war  measure.     Mr.  R.  J.  Wig  was  selected 
as  head  of  the  concrete  ship  programme  and  instructed  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  3500  ton  D.  W.  concrete  cargo  ship  along  the  lines  of  a 
Standard  Ferris  Wood  ship  of  same  capacity. 

Because  of  the  enormous  development  of  ship  construction  in  this  country, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  naval  architects,  who  were  needed 
to  guide  the  structural  engineer  in  adapting  this  new  material  to  ship  construc- 
tion. Structural  Engineers  of  reinforced  concrete  experience  were  called  on 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  hull  construction.  Nearly  all  having  their  doubts, 
but  all  willing  to  tackle  the  job.  Small  craft  and  barges  had  previously  been 
built  and  successfully  operated,  but  large  ocean-going  ships  were  entirely  differ- 
ent and  their  development,  so  far  has  brought  out  some  very  original  and  inter- 
esting results. 

In  the  preliminary  studies  it  was  immediately  apparent  that  in  order  to  make 
the  concrete  ship  practicable  higher  stresses  would  have  to  be  used  than  those 
of  standard  practice.  Therefore  a  large  number  of  tests  were  made,  the  details 
of  which  are  very  illuminating  and  interesting,  but  would  require  a  volume  to 
properly  describe.  The  results  obtained  warranted  the  use  of  the  following  unit 
stresses  employed  in  the  structural  design  of  the  concrete  hulls  now  being  built. 

Concrete 
i .     Maximum  unit  compressive  stress  in  the  extreme  fiber  in  flexure.  .  .1,500  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

2.  Maximum  unit  compressive  stress  in  the  extreme  fiber  in  flexure, 

adjacent  to  support  of  a  continuous  or  fixed  ended  beam 1,700  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

3.  Maximum  unit  compressive  stress  in  stanchions 1,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

4.  Maximum  unit  shearing  stress   V   in  tee  beams  and  in  shell  or  other 

bjd 

slabs    500  lbs.  per  sq.  m. 

In   isolated   beams 300  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

5.  When  the  maximum  unit  shearing  stress  is  less  than  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  concrete 
may  be  considered  to  carry  all  the  shear. 

6.  When  the  unit  shearing-  stress  is  greater  than  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  reinforcement  should 
be  provided  as  follows  : — 

(a)  In  the  design  of  thin  slabs,  used  as  the  webs  of  beams,  with  the  shearing  action 
perpendicular  to  any  local  shearing  stress  such  as  the  shell,  provide  shear  reinforce- 
ment according  to  the  formula  and  the  diagram  prepared  by  W.  A.  Slater,  and  a 
formula  for  combining  shear  and  local  stresses. 

(b)  In  all  o"ther  cases  provide  shear  reinforcement  to  carry  the  full  amount  of  the  shear. 

7.  Maximum  unit  bond  stress  not  over 160  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

for  steel  stresses  to  16,000  lbs.  and  proportionally  for  other  steel  stresses. 

S.     n  —  Es  =  10 

Ec 

Steel 

1.     Maximum  unit  tensile  stress  in  all  reinforcement  except  as  stated 

below,    not    to    exceed 16,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

(a)  In  all  bulkheads  except  collision  bulkheads 20,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

(b)  In  shell  reinforcement  exposed  to  water 12,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

(c)  Maximum   unit   tensile   stress   in   top    steel   of   keelsons    due   to 

combined  local  and  hogging  or  sagging  stresses  not  to  exceed.  .  .20,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

♦Formerly  A.ssistant  Head  of  the  Concrete  Ship  Department.  Emerg-ency  Fleet  Corporation.  With 
Mr.  Wig-,  Mr.  Brunnier  was  in  full  eharg-e  of  the  Government's  concrete  ship  programme.  Mr.  Brunnier 
recently  resigned  his  post  that  he  mi§rht  return  to  his  private  practice  in  San  Francisco. 
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Fig.    3 — AtlanUis   tied   up   to   jiier   after   launching. 


I- I'..   -I-  llnttoni   frame   steil   ot   tlie   Allantus,   liiiilt   up  as  a   unit   on   the  ground 
and   hy   means  of  a   cable   and  rachet  pulled  togetlier  at  top  to  facilitate  placing 
frame  inside  the  shell   steel  iirevinusly  erected. 
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The  concrete  used  is  made  up  of  one  part  cement,  two-thirds  part  fine  aggre- 
gate, one  and  one-third  parts  coarse.  The  maximum  sized  ag^gregate  being-  that 
which  will  pass  through  a  half-inch  square  screen  and  the  cement  of  a  standard 
rnake,  except  that  ninety  per  cent  must  pass  throug-h  the  two  hundred  mesh. 
The  concrete  must  obtain  an  average  strength  of  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
in  twenty-eight  days. 

A  concrete  hull  of  ordinary  rock  or  gravel  concrete  is  of  lighter  weight  than 
a  wood  hull  of  same  D.  W.  tonnage  (contrary  to  general  opinion)  and  in  order 
that  the  concrete  ship  approach  the  efficiency  of  a  steel  ship,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  some  light  weight  aggregate  making  a  strong  dense  concrete  must 
be  developed.  By  accident  while  trying  to  make  hollow  aggregate,  it  was  found 
that  certain  shales  or  clays  would  swell  abnormally.  On  further  investigation 
it  was  found  that  the  product  could  be  controlled  and  uniformly  made.  This 
puffed  aggregate  only  weighing  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  cubic  yard  and  mak- 
ing a  concrete  equal  in  every  way  to  that  of  ordinary  aggregate.  This  light 
weight  concrete  weighs  one  hundred  pounds  as  against  one  hundred  forty-five 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  the  ordinary. 

Steel  ships  not  having  been  developed  on  theoretical  calculations,  but  rather 
from  emphirical  standards  and  experience,  and,  as  reinforced  concrete  and  steel 
have  such  different  physical  properties,  much  theoretical  analysis  was  neces- 
sary. This  necessitated  the  assumption  of  many  conditions  which  might  cause 
stress  in  a  hull  at  sea.  In  order  to  get  definite  information  on  stresses  an 
attempt  is  being  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  naval  architecture 
(except  for  a  single  test  reported  by  Biles),  to  establish  experimentally  a  basis 
for  scientific  analysis  of  hull  stresses. 

For  this  the  Strainograph,  a  recording  strain  gauge,  has  been  developed  and 
a  recording  pressure  instrument  specially  adapted  for  measurement  of  wave 
pressure  on  the  hull  of  a  ship  has  been  perfected  These  instruments  are 
operated  by  small  electric  motors,  synchronized  and  controlled  from  a  central 
switch.  The  records  taken  by  these  instruments  give  the  exact  stresses  and 
pressures  at  any  instant  or  period  of  time  at  all  points  where  they  are  attached. 

A  small  number  of  these  instruments  had  been  manufactured  and  were 
attached  to  certain  points  of  the  concrete  ship  "Faith"  as  she  made  her  maiden 
trip  to  Seattle.  At  the  launching  of  the  "Atlantus"  twenty-five  Strainographs 
and  thirteen  pressure  instruments  were  attached.  Measurements  are  being 
taken  on  various  types  of  ships  and  the  resulting  data  will  be  of  undoubted 
value  to  naval  architecture  and  engineering. 

The  concrete  ship  department  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  prepared 
plans  for  twenty-five  hundred  ton  D.  W.  ocean-going  concrete  coal  barge,  for 
four  thousand  ton  D.  W.  ocean-going  concrete  oil  barge,  concrete  tug  boat,  and 
a  one  hundred  ton  derrick  on  a  five  hundred  ton  D.  W.  barge ;  but  to  date  none 
of  these  have  been  constructed. 

Also,  plans  were  prepared  for  five  hundred  ton  Erie  Canal  barge,  of  which 
twenty-one  are  being  built  and  of  which  six  are  in  service. 

Also,  for  a  three  thousand  ton  D.  W.  concrete  ship,  of  which  one  was  built 
and  launched  December  fourth  at  Brunswick,  Georgia. 

Also,  for  a  thirty-five  hundred  ton  D.  W.  concrete  ship,  of  which  one  has 
been  built  and  will  be  launched  before  this  goes  to  press,  and  two  more  are 
under  construction. 

Also,  for  seventy-five  hundred  ton  D.  W.  concrete  oil  tanker,  of  which  eight 
are  under  construction  and  all  to  be  launched  in  March,  or  sooner. 
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LOOKING    AFT    IN    75nO-TON    CONCRETE    OIL    TANKER. 
SHOWING  STERN  FRAME  IN  PLACE 


Also,  for  a  sevent}'-five  hundred  ton  1).  W.  concrete  cart^o  shi]).  oi  which 
two  are  to  he  huilt. 

Orif^inally,  it  was  i)lanne(l  to  build  forty-two  ocean-j^oin^  concrete  shijis 
and  five  yards  of  four  ways  each,  for  the  construction  of  these  ships,  were  nearly 
comi)leted  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  sij^ned.  The  construction  of  these  yards 
was  started  in  July,  1918.  and  completed  would  have  cost  about  one  million 
dollars  each.  l*"or  the  construction  of  the  above  fourteen  concrete  shi])s  only 
two  ways  in  each  yard  are  beinij'  used. 

In  conclusion,  the  ])resent  status  of  the  concrete  ship  could  not  be  better 
stated  than  the  followiui^  jiortion  of  Mr.  W  i.4'"s  paper  ])resented  to  the  Xovem- 
ber  (1918)  meetiuii;-  of  the  Society  of  Xaval  .\rchitccts  and  Marine  iMi^ineers  : 
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Inside  view  of  7S00-ton  D.  W.  concrete  oil  tanker  being  built  by  San  Francisco  Ship  Building 

Company,    Superintendents   for   the   Government,    showing   framing   and    forms    for    outside   of 

boat.     The  placing  of  shell   reinforcing  steel  has   just  begun. 


"1.  All  analytical  investigations  so  far  made  demonstrate  that  the  concrete 
ship  can  be  designed  so  as  to  carry  all  the  strains  which  come  upon  a  ship  just 
as  safely  as  a  steel  ship. 

'^2.  The  tare  weight  of  a  concrete  hull  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
by  the  development  of  a  light  weight  aggregate  that  it  has  a  proportionate 
carrying  efficiency  greater  than  wood  ships  and  only  slightly  less  than  steel 
ships. 

"3.  All  available  experience  with  concrete  ships  to  the  present  time  does  not 
demonstrate  any  structural  weakness  which  might  indicate  tmsoundness  in  the 
theory  of  design  of  concrete  ships  or  probable  limited  life. 

"4.  While  ships  of  small  size  are  being  built  in  many  places  throughout  the 
world,  the  large  ship  (over  3,000  tons)  is  being  developed  in  the  United  States. 

"5.  There  is  no  perceptible  difiference  in  the  frictional  resistance  offered  by 
a  concrete  ship  as  compared  with  a  steel  ship. 

"6.  Our  general  knowledge  of  reinforced  concrete  as  compared  with  steel 
structures  makes  the  success  of  its  further  adoption  for  ship  construction  appear 
a  certainty,  but  actua;l  experience  is  lacking  and  therefore  its  future  cannot  be 
predicted  with  absolute  certainty." 
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Industrial  Housing  as  a  Solution  for  Problems  of 

Social  Unrest 

By  NOB[J-:   l-OSTER   HOGGSON, 
Presidont,  Hoggson  Brothers,  Builders,  New  York. 

TIIERE  are  two  jireat  movements,  almost  so  closely  related  as  to  be  one, 
either  or  both  of  wliich  threaten  this  country.  One  is  economic;  the  other 
social.    The  first  is  called  retrenchment ;  the  second  Bolshevism. 

To  the  extent  that  the  continued  spendinj.^  of  money  for  materials  or  waging 
war  is  concerned,  now  that  it  is  won,  the  move  for  economy  is  well  directed. 
But  in  carrying'  this  jjroject  to  the  intended  limit  we  would  at  the  same  time  be 
destroying  some  of  the  great  social  betterments,  the  possibilities  of  which  tlie 
war  has  brought  to  us.  And  by  taking  away  privile^^es,  rights,  and  benefits 
which  mankind  has  gained  through  bloodshed  we  may,  unwittingly  perhaps,  be 
producing  an  excuse  for  Bolshevism. 

One  rarely  hears  of  workmen  receiving  "a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work,"  who  iiave  the  means  to  provide  for  their  families  in  the  way  of  homes, 
clothes,  food,  education  and  recreation,  leaning  to  Bolshevism  or  the  doctrine 
of  excesses  which  gains  its  title  from  that  word.  A  contented  workman  who 
receives  even  approximately  a  fair  return  on  his  labor  strives  for  bettering  the 
whole  social  condition  rather  than  destroying  one  social  structure  in  order  to 
set  up  another. 

A  man  holds  his  home  sacred  above  all  things.  Take  his  home  away — or 
the  rig'ht  to  create  a  home — and  you  will  produce  wanderers  living  under  con- 
ditions not  fit  for  animals ;  such  conditions  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own 
Northwest.    The  result  is  new  memjbers  for  the  I.  W.  W. — incipient  Bolshevists. 

The  war  provided  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  movement  for  decent  homes 
for  employees.  Under  governmental  auspices  and  direction,  and  with  govern- 
ment money,  plants  engaged  in  war  work  undertook  to  create  villages  designed 
along  model  lines  to  house  their  workmen,  and  so  reduce  shifting  of  labor  from 
place  to  place  and  cut  down  the  cost  of  labor  turn-over. 

Our  housing  schemie  developed  during  the  war  was  not  j)erfect ;  it  was 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  Perhaps  many  of  the  newly  created  villages  will  soon 
be  only  a  memory.  But  to  ignore  our  housing  needs  in  our  future  calculations 
will  be  no  less  than  a  calamity. 

It  is  said  that  certain  mianufacturers  believe  labor  will  soon  be  so  plentiful 
that  it  will  occasion  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  men  for  jobs  of  all  sorts  at  whatever 
wages  offered,  and  without  the  present  consideration  of  housing  accommoda- 
tions. If  this  belief  represents  any  considerable  or  im]x)rtant  element  of  em- 
ployers, it  means  that  one  of  the  princi])les  for  which  this  war  was  fought  has 
not  penetrated  their  consciousness.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  held  at  Atlantic  City  last  week — this  convention  bringing  to- 
gether the  most  imi]X)rtant  industries  of  the  county — was  that  labor  would  be 
scarce  and  not  over-])lentiful.  excepting  temjiorarily  in  the  districts  where  war 
work  was  being  done.  This  congestion  would  be  relieved  almost  immediately 
by  the  surplus  returning  to  their  vocations  in  their  home  localities.  lvm]>loyers 
who.  with  selfish  thoughts  only,  expect  to  thus  take  advantage  of  a  [xissible 
over-supply  of  lalx^r.  are  short  visioned  and  harmful  to  the  successful  solution 
of  the  future  social  state. 

We  must  take  care  of  housing  our  employees ;  we  mu.st  provide  homes  for 
them.  It  is  our  duty  to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  If  there  are  class  di.s- 
tinctions  in  this  country,  the  best  way  to  obliterate  theni'  is  to  co-operate  with 
the  workers,  the  great  producing  class,  to  assist  them  in  becoming  even  more 
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useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  country  by  evincing  an  understanding-  of  their 
hopes,  desires  and  aspirations.  That  will  require,  first  of  all,  sympathetic 
co-operation,  and,  second,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  education.  The  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  matter  of  education  begins  with  the  home.  Improve  living 
conditions ;  make  bonnes  things  of  comfort  and  attraction.  The  close  of  the 
war  has  not  lessened  the  importance  of  housing;  it  has  intensified  it.  Instead 
of  dropping  our  housing  plans  we  should  greatly  elaborate  them.  Peace  indus- 
try requires  the  oroper  housing  of  workmen  as  well  as  did  war  industry. 

At  present  there  is  apparently  no  comprehensive  scheme  backed  by  our 
government  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  industrial  manufacturers  and  other 
agencies  to  begin  new  peace-time  housing  developments.  It  would  seem  that 
such  a  scheme  is  necessary  and  would  require  not  only  governmental  aid  in 
financing  but  governmental  direction  and  supervision. 

In  his  peace-time  plan,  Lloyd  George  of  England  has  included  the  problem 
of  housing  and  has  given  it  a  place  of  initial  importance.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  that  England  recognizes  and  expects  to  meet  the  grave  employment 
situation.  Yet  Lloyd  George  is  only  following  out  a  specific  recommendation 
adopted  in  1916  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor  Problemis  After  the  War, 
which  calls  for  the  erection  of  "1,000,000  new  dwellings,"  and  states  that  "the 
1,000,000  new  dwellings''  should  be  begun  the  day  after  peace  is  declared,  but 
should  be  proceeded  with,  month  by  month,  strictly  in  correspondence  with  the 
supply  of  building  trades  workmen,  so  as  to  leave  practically  none  of  them  at 
any  time  unemployed. 

Some  recognized  body,  and  preferably  the  government,  should  take  imme- 
diate action  on  the  problem  of  industrial  housing  in  this  country.  The  two 
urgent  reasons  are,  first,  the  necessity  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
workmen  and  providing  a  decent  place  for  them  to  live  in  and  raise  a  family ; 
second,  the  necessity  of  affording  employment  to  the  mechanics  from  the  de- 
mobilized army  and  from  munitions  plants.  The  solution  of  this  problem  will 
do  more  to  counteract  social  unrest  and  the  threat  of  Bolshevism  than  anything 
else.  ^ 

A  Query 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer: — The  recent  announcement  by  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  heating,  ventilating  and  steam  fitting  supplies  of  a 
reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  (25%  )  in  prices  of  their  full  line  of  goods  is 
very  interesting.  It  is  a  long  step  toward  the  rejuvenation  of  the  now  essential 
peace  time  building  industries. 

The  increase  in  prices  of  manufactured  articles  caused  by  the  war  averaged 
between  forty  and  sixty  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  war  also  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  capacities  for  manufacture.  Presuming  that  these  enlarged 
plants  are  to  be  maintained  at  capacity,  prices  will  have  to  come  down  in  order 
to  create  a  greater  demand  than  now  exists  or  is  likely  to  occur  under  present 
conditions. 

Many  manufacturers  had  on  hand  and  still  have  on  hand  goods  produced 
before  the  war  essential  to  ordinary  or  normal  building  operations.  Demand 
for  a  great  part  of  these  goods  Avas  destroyed  by  the  rulings  of  the  war  board 
as  to  non-essential  building  operations,  but  at  the  same  time  the  manufacturers 
raised  the  prices  of  them  along  with  the  war-time  essentials.  These  goods 
were  produced  at  pre-war  costs.  Why  not  reduce  them  to  pre-war  prices  as 
nearly  as  possible?  Why  not  an  immediate  convention  of  manufacturers  and 
labor  leaders  with  a  view  to  an  agreement  to  a  reasonable  reduction  in  all 
prices  and  thus  rehabilitate  at  an  early  date  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the 
countrv — ■buildinsT?  Clarence  R.  \\'ard.  Architect. 
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By  Building  Now,  The  Property  Owner  Will  Help 
Create  Era  of  Prosperity 

BrilJ)l.\(i. — construction  work. — has,  almost  over-ni,^lit.  lca])Cfl  from  a 
non-essential  classification  to  the  greatest  of  all  activities,  in  the  initial 
order  of  the  War  industries  IJoard  lifting-  the  han  on  ])rohil)ited  husinesses 
and  industries,  construction  work  was  first  on  the  list  of  releases,  and  within  a 
week  all  restrictions  on  private  or  puhlic  construction  were  removed. 

That  really  was  not  surjirisini;'.  Every  student  of  the  ])rohlems  of  recon- 
struction has  predicted  in  his  calculations  that  huildin^-  would  be  the  sujjreme 
activity  of  early  peace  times. 

Every  indication  points  to  these  predictions  comini^-  true.  There  is  serious 
economic  need  for  new  buildini^'s,  mainly  because  the  buildino"  industry  has 
been  depressed  for  years.  There  is  an  acute  paucity  of  almost  every  kind  of 
structure,  ran4;in<>-  from^  small  houses  for  workmen,  increased  peace-time  fac- 
tory and  plant  extensions,  to  banks,  large  hotels  and  office-buildings.  Soon  there 
will  be  an  unprecedented  rush  of  building.  Architects  will  be  given  commis- 
sions that  will  flood  their  offices, — so  long  parched  and  dry, — and  orders  for 
plans  will  be  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  and  taken  care  of  in  their 
respective  turns.  The  manufacturers  of  building  material  will  be  utterlv  unable 
to  fill  the  avalanche  of  orders,  not  alone  for  the  construction  work  to  be  done 
in  this  country,  but  for  the  rebuilding  of  France  and  1  Belgium.  Almost  every 
ship  that  sails  for  Europe  will  carry  a  full  cargo  of  l^uilding  material,  sui)])lies 
and  equipment. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  awaiting  the  report  of  this  commission  or  that  commis- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Only  the  indolent-minded 
individual  is  content  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  some  body  of  men  to  do  his  think- 
ing for  him.     The  problem  of  reconstruction  is  an  individual  problem. 

The  man  who  has  been  intending  to  erect  a  new  building  or  alter  or  remodel 
an  existing  structure,  but  who  has  deferred  his  work  either  because  of  the  ban 
on  construction  or  for  certain  other  reasons,  has  exceptional  opportunity  for 
doing  something  definite  in  the  matter  now. 

Many  of  the  best  authorities  argue  that  the  prices  on  building  materials  are 
not  likely  to  make  any  decided  change  in  the  near  future, — perhaps  not  for 
some  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ])ossi'ble,  considering  the  high  rentals 
prevailing,  that  a  building  erected  now,  at  present  prices  of  material  and  labor, 
will  produce  a  greater  return  to  the  owner  than  a  building  erected  two  years 
hence. 

I'Vom  many  ])oints  of  view,  economic  as  well  as  social,  it  seems  propitious 
to  have  ])lans  for  building  made  now,  so  that  every  individual  will  at  this  time 
put  into  actual  practice  a  bit  of  work  that  is  going  to  be  a  step  towards  the  great 
work  to  be  done.  Such  action  will  hel])  to  stabilize  industry  in  this  period  im- 
mediately preceding  and  which  will  follow  the  formal  declaration  of  peace. 

Let  us  build, — let  us  create, — let  us  stage  the  great  drama  of  the  city  streets 
on  every  corner  where  a  new  building  should  rise  on  a  vacant  lot.  Let  us  begin 
now  our  ])lans  for  reconstruction  ;  our  ]>lans  to  ])rovide  eniiployment  for  the 
returning  warrior -uid  for  the  loyal  warriors  who  remained  behind  and  helped 
make  possible  the  great  success  of  his  brother  in  arms  across  the  seas. 

Eight  Story  Office  Building 

Mr.  Xorman  Coulter,  architect  in  the  Maskey  1)uil(ling,  San  hVancisco,  is 
preparing  plans  for  an  eight-story  reinforced  concrete  office  building  to  be 
erected  in  the  business  center  of  San  hVancisco  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $250,000. 
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The  Architect  of  the  Future 

By  S.  N.  CROWEN,  A.  I.  A.* 

THE  architect  occupies  a  unique  position  in  that  he  is  expected  to  represent 
a  combination  of  art  and  business. 

The  education  of  an  architect  is  usually  along  such  lines  that  one  is 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other,  and  obviously  many  essentials  are 
neglected. 

We  meet  many  architects  who  are  not  capable  of  successfully  handling  the 
business  problems  that  frequently  confront  one  in  the  profession.  The  artistic 
temperamient  of  many  architects  is  too  well  known  to  need  discussion. 

Good  business  demands  that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  please  the 
client  in  order  that  he  may  express  his  satisfaction  to  others  and  in  this  way 
indirectly  secure  for  the  architect  additional  clients.  Under  the  past  code  of 
ethics  an  architect  could  not  advertise  well  executed  commissions  so  essential 
to  the  securing  of  a  successful  practice. 

The  supreme  business  factor  today  is  the  government.  Through  its  power 
it  controls  practically  all  of  the  industrial  activity  of  the  country.  The  largest 
government  building  programme  in  its  history  is  estimated  to  date  to  be  one 
billion  dollars  since  entering  the  war.  Army  warehouses,  built  or  under  con- 
struction in  the  United  States,  represent  a  total  cost  of  $218,000,000,  mostly 
permanent  structures  of  steel  and  brick.  In  Chicago  there  are  under  way 
permanent  warehouses  constructed  by  the  government  representing  approxi- 
mately an  expenditure  of  $7,250,000. 

The  architectural  profession,  as  a  profession,  has  not  been  employed  in 
planning,  designing  and  construction  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  prom- 
inent members  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, have  from  patriotic  motives  offered  their  services.  The  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  architect,  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  those  in  control,  to  entrust  himi  with 
this  huge  building  programme,  was  and  is  due  largely  to  the  business  men  of 
the  country  who  were  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  serve  in  this  emer- 
gency, and  their  judgment  was  that  contractors  and  construction  engineers 
should  be  utilized  and  architects  relegated  to  subordinate  positions  instead  of 
being  trusted  as  executives. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  large 
business  interests,  towards  the  profession  was  well  known  as  antagonistic,  and 
yet  the  profession  as  a  whole  did  not  take  any  steps  to  meet  these  conditions. 

No  architect  will  contend  that  as  an  individual,  he  can,  by  his  own  efforts, 
plan,  design  and  successfully  construct  large  enterprises  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  without  maintaining  an  organization  of  experts  versed  in  every 
branch  of  construction,  and  most  important  of  all,  having  a  strong  adminis- 
trative organization.  With  such  an  organization  he  can  design  and  handle  large 
building  problems  much  more  satisfactorily  than  anyone  belonging  to  any  other 
profession  or  business. 

America's  industrial  greatness  is  due  largely  to  the  genius  of  the  executives 
of  our  large  corporations,  who  have  maintained  organizations  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

After  searching  out  the  fundamentals  in  our  professional  and  business  life, 
and  after  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  economics  of  the  situation,  I  sub- 
mit the  following: 

The  architect  of  the  future  must  be  a  big  executive,  capable  of  surrounding 
himself  with  a  corporate  body  of  men  who  will  assume  business  as  well  as 

♦From  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois    Society    of   Architects. 
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professional  responsil)ilities.  and  render  to  the  owner  a  complete  financial  trans- 
action, fnrnishinij  the  i)rofessi(jnal  talent  in  architectnre  which  embodies  all 
branches  of  enj^ineerin^-,  ])lannin,<^  and  constrnction.  He  mnst  be  financially 
responsii)le  to  the  owner.  Snch  an  organization  will  be  able  to  ])roduce  results 
which  are  satisfi^ctory  to  the  client  and  ])rofitable  to  the  architect. 

The  June  issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Architects  states 
tiiat  accordin<^  to  jniblished  rejiorts  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C)ffice  in  Wash- 
ington, only  120  architects  in  the  entire  United  States  scheduled  incomes  in 
excess  of  $3,000  for  the  year  1916.  which  year  was  still  a  normal  buildinj^-  year. 

The  usual  remuneration  for  architectural  services  under  present  conditions 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  make  it  i)ossible  for  an  architect  to  maintain  the 
proper  org-anization. 

The  first  thing  our  (iovernment  looked  for  in  its  construction  ])r(jgramme 
was  speed,  the  demand  of  the  hour,  and  ability  to  bring  an  organization  into 
being  over  night ;  to  produce  a  completed  structure  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

The  large  contracting  organizations  and  the  construction  engineers  were  on 
the  job  with  the  necessary  organization,  while  the  architect  leisurely  looked  on. 
The  responsibility  for  this  exclusion  rests  with  the  architect,  as  he  has  been  a 
creature  of  professional  ethics  and  not  res]X)nsive  to  business  conditions.  Some 
of  our  most  capa'ble  and  noted  structural  engineers  have  corporate  organizations 
with  ofiices  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  are  doing  work  running  into 
millions  of  dollars,  and  in  addition  are  rendering  personal  services  without 
remuneration  to  the  Government,  in  various  w^ays. 

Many  architects  create  a  false  impression  by  throwing  the  business  responsi- 
bilitv  upon  the  owner  and  contractor,  hence  he  is  considered  only  essential  from 
the  public  viewpoint  where  monumental  architecture  is  contemplated. 

It  hath  been  said,  "Necessity  opens  the  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  fresh 
principles."  and  as  I  see  it,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  architects  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  by  at  once  organizing  themselves  to  meet  altered  conditions  and  thus 
become  the  real  leaders  of  the  building  industry,  and  whenever  they  do  this 
they  will  undoubtedly  receive  government  recognition  as  being  essential,  in- 
.stead  of  as  at  present,  a  non-essential  profession  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

In  a  current  issue. of  Architecture  on  building  cantonments,  "A  Record  of 
Efficiency."  by  Mir.  Paul  Starrett,  he  states  in  substance:  Considering  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  Government  in  an  emergency  such  as 
confronts  the  country,  it  would  seem  to  be  good  business  judgment  to  mobilize 
all  of  the  ability  and  ex])erience  available  in  all  lines.  This  would  call  for  the 
employment,  in  building  work  for  examj^le,  of  tried  building  organizations, 
alloting  the  work  in  ]>roportion  to  the  known  ability,  experience  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  exi.sting  contracting  firms.    This  is  no  time  for  experiments,  etc. 

There  was  no  time  to  prepare  carefully  studied  plans  as  the  rec|uirements  of 
the  army  and  navy  and  the  various  manufacturing  ])lants  demanded  that  the 
necessary  buildings  be  constructed  in  the  shortest  i)ossible  time  and  it  was 
necessary  to  start  work  on  the  various  enterj^rises  in  such  a  w'ay  as  to  secure 
the  quickest  completion,  studying  out  and  completing  plans  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. 

Our  leading  architects  were  not  em])loyed  to  do  this  work.  Why?  The 
answer  is  ])lain : 

First :  It  seems  obvious  that  those  in  control  of  our  building  programme 
feared  that  the  architect  would  sacrifice  speed  in  favor  of  design,  due  to  his 
alleged  lack  of  business  acumen. 
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Second :  Under  present  conditions  he  depends  almost  entirely  upon  existing 
methods  of  contracting-  to  produce  results  which  are  often  beyond  his  control. 

Third:  All  executives  desire  to  do  business  chrect  with  those  whom  they 
hold  responsible  for  obtaining  results. 

From  history  we  learn  that  the  famed  architects  of  antiquity  were  master 
builders  and  craftsmen,  working  with  their  own  hands. 

In  France  the  law  holds  the  architect  responsible  for  ten  years  after  the 
building  is  completed,  hence  I  am  suggesting  a  reverting  to  old  methods,  adapt- 
ing same  to  new  conditions.  The  architect  of  the  future  must  have  a  strong 
organization  that  can  plan,  design  and  execute  all  branches  of  the  work  without 
resorting  to  the  present  time-worn  methods.      *      *      * 

It  is  high  time  that  architects  should  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
by  immediately  in  co-operation,  meeting  existing  conditions  and  preparing 
themselves  for  the  future  by  combining  every  thought  with  all  their  energy  and 
resources,  in  order  to  be  more  efficient  in  producing  results,  which  after  all  are 
the  things  that  count.  These  things  will  be  forced  upon  us  whether  we  will 
have  them  or  not.    They  will  have  us.  ^ 

How  Many  Engineers  Are  There  in  America? 

In  Prof.  Charles  R.  Mann's  report  on  engineering  education  it  is  stated  that 
up  to  1870  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  all  the  engineering  schools  in 
America  was  866,  and  that  there  were  only  7,374  practicing  engineers  in  1870. 
Up  to  1915  the  total  number  of  engineering  graduates  was  55,000,  but  39,000 
of  these  graduated  subsequent  to  1880.  Prof.  Mann  estimates  that  there  are 
80,000  men  who'  could  qualify  for  membership  in  the  four  great  national  en- 
gineering societies,  and  that  about  40,000  are  graduates.  We  regard  the  80,000 
as  an  underestimate,  for  the  census  of  1910  indicates  that  there  were  more  than 
that  number  eight  years  ago.    The  1910  census  shows : 

Mechanical   engineers ; 14,514 

Mining  engineers    6.930 

Civil  engineers  and  surveyors    52,033 

Electricians   and   electrical   engineers 135,519 

Draftsmen    33,314 

Although  many  of  the  draftsmen  and  surveyors  could  not  qualify  as  en- 
gineers, and  although  almost  none  of  the  "electricians"  could  so  qualify,  it  seems 
evident  that  fully  100,000  men  could  have  qualified  as  engineers  in  1910. 

The  total  number  of  engineers  recorded  in  the  census  doubled  between  1890 
and  1900,  and  it  more  than  doubled  between  1900  and  1910.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  increase  during  the  past  eight  years  has  been  fully  50  per  cent ; 
for  in  the  10  years  of  1901-1910  the  engineering  graduates  numbered  21,000 
as  compared  with  17,000  in  the  six  years  of  1911-1915. 

It  is  our  belief,  comments  Engineering  and  Contracting,  that  there  are  now 
fully  150,000  Americans  who  can  qualify  as  engineers.  The  total  membership 
in  all  the  societies  having  headquarters  in  the  Engineering  Societies  building 
in  New  York  is  53,000,  of  whom  about  30,000  are  members  of  the  four  great 
national  engineering  societies.  ^ 

Eracing  Pencil  Marks  from  Tracings 

Pencil  marks  can  be  removed  from  inked-in  tracings  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
felt  moistened  with  gasoline.  A  convenient  method  of  doing  this  is  to  tie  a 
small  piece  of  felt  over  the  end  of  a  medicine  dropper  filled  with  gasoline.  By 
squeezing  the  bulb  slightly  the  felt  is  kept  wet.  The  felt  is  passed  lightly  over 
the  pencil  marks  and  erases  them  without  dimming  the  ink  lines. 
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Some  Notes  on  Density  and  Unifornnity 

I'.y  CIIARl.KS  CRP:SSEV,  Arcliiu-ct. 

rl  1 1'  "over-worship"  of  density  and  uniforniily  as  abstract  virtues  in  build- 
ing- material,  is  one  effect  of  the  wave  of  sanitation  that  su^^ests  study 
and  ])ossible  niodification.  Anythinji;^  hard,  f^-lassy.  suj^erfine  or  hij^hly 
surfaced  became,  and  still  is,  largely  acce])ted  as  the  material  to  be  desired 
above  all  others.  Xon-absorbency  as  an  ideal,  appeals  to  most  laymen,  but 
buildint^  men  may  ])erhai)s  be  followini^  the  lead  too  readily.  This  attitude 
j^rew.  no  doubt,  from  the  habit  of  choosin,^  buildini^  material  by  s])ecimens  and 
prepared  samples.  Laboratory  experts  furnish  various  tabulations  of  tests, 
chemical  constituents  and  so  on.  which  with  comparison  of  samples  in  the 
office,  take  the  place  of  the  former  visits  to  c|uarry,  kiln  or  factory,  or  more 
particularly  the  careful  inspection  of  material  in  existiniJ-  buildini.(s.  Though 
old-time  methods  cannot  now  be  conveniently  followed,  and  the  work  of  our 
laboratory  friends  is  too  valual)le  to  require  justification,  it  is  im])erative  that 
we  recog-nize  and  avoid  a  condition  of  mind  which  grows  out  of  ])urely  office 
methods  and  limits  the  mental  range  in  choosing  material. 

Our  forefathers  used  coarser  materials  and  rougher  surfaces  for  general 
building  work  than  is  common  today,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can  say.  with 
all  our  scientific  skill  and  capacity,  that  work  under  modern  methods  honestly 
resists  depreciation,  weathers  nearly  so  well,  so  durably,  or  so  jjleasantly  as  the 
old.  Hence  the  thought  that  densit3^  smoothness  and  uniformity  may  perhaps 
be  vvill-o-the-wisp  ideals  in  some  degree.  ( )ne  mmst  admire  the  degree  of  per- 
fection and  finish  now  available  in  building  material,  often  at  surprisingly  low 
cost,  but  this  standard  of  perfection  is  the  source  of  loss  and  waste  to  pro- 
ducers and  buyers  alike.  ])articularly  in  kiln  made  goods. 

War  conditions  roughened  the  texture  of  bread,  with  advantage  to  diges- 
tion, and  homespun  textures  have  displaced  much  fine-weave  cloth.  So  should 
building  material  be  made  to  meet  the  new  conditions  by  a  modified  return  to 
the  older  standards.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  already  acting  against  the 
craze  for  flat  uniformity  of  surface,  and  broken  color  in  many  materials  is 
now  well  established.  Though  uniformity  itself  is  largely  a  Cjuestion  of 
preference  and  taste,  it  is  one  of  the  most  costly  of  demands  to  satisfy,  involv- 
ing an  over-burden  of  "seconds"  w^hich  have  perhaps  no  defect  other  than  the 
.flight  variations  of  surface  and  color,  natural  to  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  demand  for  uniformity  brought  about  a  system  of  false  facing  and  skin 
deep  beauty  which  is  directly  opposed  to  permanence,  and  resulted  also  in  hard, 
dense,  unnatural  surfaces,  which  have  cursed  the  world  for  a  generation  with 
cold,  unblinking  intolerance.  Maybe  this,  inspirationally.  is  the  hidden  "cause 
of  the  war" — It  is  bad  enough,  anyway.  I  was  first  moved  to  these  thankless 
reflections  by  an  instance  in  which  density  actually  "made  a  parson  swear." 
It  was  a  case  of  bricks  this  time,  most  beautifully  uniform  red  bricks,  hard  and 
non-absorbent  as  Old  Nick's  forehead,  with  a  laboratory  pedigree  no  one  could 
refuse,  and  mortar  fit  for  a  jail  wall ; — but  even  the  pedigree  failed  to  kee]i  out 
the  rain,  which,  incidentally,  si)oiled  much  theology  in  book  form. 

It  took  a  magnifying  glass  to  detect  the  cleavage  between  mortar  and 
brick,  but  that  cleavage  was  enough  under  a  continuous  rain  feed  from  the  semi- 
vitrified  facing,  to  form  numerous  water  courses  to  the  interior.  An  adjoining 
wall,  of  fairly  porous  common  bricks  and  lime  mortar,  scarcely  showed  the 
trace  of  a  shower,  or  ever  troubled  the  inferior.  I  have  since  traced  a  number 
of  instances  in  brickwork,  where  the  density,  vitri  faction  and  smoothness  of 
the  brick,  or  the  slop-over  of  enamel  from  the  face,  prevented  key  and  adhesion 
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of  the  mortar,  with  consequent  cleavage  and  dampness.  As  a  remedy,  coarse 
chiseling  of  the  brick  edges  and  repointing  with  only  moderately  packed  mortar 
gave  a  measure  of  success. 

That  smooth,  non-absorbent  surfaces  do  not  repel  or  discharge  water  in 
practice,  nearly  so  well  as  do  semi-rough  or  semi-porous  ones,  is  to  be  noticed 
during  rain  by  walking  over  alternate  lengths  of  cement  sidewalks,  troweled 
to  varying  degrees  of  finish.  The  contrast  is  even  more  marked  between  highly 
finished  cemient  and  fine  slab-stone  walks,  the  film  of  water  due  to  capillary  at- 
traction remaining  unpleasantly  for  some  time  on  the  former,  whilst  the  latter 
may  be  used  in  comparative  comfort.  This  condition  applies  also  to  vertical 
walls,  with  a  danger  point  at  each  joint.  We  may  yet  reverse  our  present 
methods  and  provide  for  exterior  work,  a  non-porous  backing  or  body  to  a  semi- 
porous  face,  relying  on  air  cells  as  repellents  and  open  texture  to  aid  quick 
drying.  Most  of  us  have  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of  leakage  possible 
through  apparently  insignificant  cracks  in  dense  concrete  walls.  Watch  the 
early  stages  of  a  rain  storm  and  note  the  continuous  feed  of  water  to  a  crack, 
by  way  of  the  non-porous  wall  face  above.  Yet  roughly  built,  soft  brick  or 
stone  walls  often  have  much  more  serious  cracks  without  leakage  occurring. 
Non-absorbent  surfaces  are  obviously  satisfactory  ag^ainst  leakage,  so  long  as 
the  surface  remains  perfect,  but  crackless  perfection  in  walls  is  not  a  common 
experience  and  modern  conditions  of  building,  speed  especially,  do  not  justify 
reliance  on  perfection.  Our  aim,  therefore,  is  perhaps  wrongly  directed,  and 
greater  provision  for  movement  should  displace  tendencies  to  rigid,  dense  and 
monolithic  building. 

Few  materials,  artificial  ones  particularly,  are  nearly  so  inert  as  we  lazily 
assume  them  to  be,  and  the  energy  generated  by  heat  and  cold  tends  to  disturb- 
ance and  cracks.  Dense  rich  mixtures  of  plaster  for  exteriors,  are  frequently 
self-destructive  and  perhaps  cause  the  great  percentage  of  minor  depreciations 
in  modern  work.  This  trouble  is  more  common  on  concrete  walls  where  the 
body  is  dense  and  high  grade  and  lies  not  merely  in  the  lack  of  mechanical  key, 
but  in  the  energy  of  the  dififering  compositions. 

Perhaps  the  old  workers  knew  something,  when  they  broke  up  large  sur- 
faces by  belt  courses,  not  only  to  throw  ofif  the  water  stream  at  intervals,  but  to 
split  up  the  areas  of  material  into  practical  panels  with  safe  joint  lines.  Noise 
transmission  is  a  further  sequence  of  some  importance,  to  the  use  of  dense  ma- 
terials and  monolithic  building. 

Looking  backwards,  the  result  of  non-absorbent  "self-cleaning"  facings  for 
exteriors,  has  been  below  expectation.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  material  or 
the  manufacturers,  but  is  a  parallel  case  to  trying  to  clean  dirty  plates  by 
sprinkling  with  water.  Just  as  the  plate  needs  elbow  grease,  so  the  "self-clean- 
ing" material  needs  the  friction  which  it  rarely  or  never  can  receive. 

A  glazed  or  vitrified  exterior  facing  is  very  favorable  to  condensation  and 
attracts  dust,  grease  and  soot,  much  as  does  plate  glass  when  left  without 
attention.  The  cellular  or  granular  materials  also  take  on  dirt,  but  in  crust 
form,  which  dries  and  flakes  instead  of  remaining  as  a  clinging  film.  The 
wonderful  color  efifects  of  weathered  brickwork  and  stonework,  are  rarely  ap- 
proached by  non-absorbent  facings.  Incidental  to  this  question,  someone  years 
ago  explained  that  the  dirt  streaks  on  a  ceiling,  which  occur  between  laths,  are 
due  to  the  greater  density  of  material  with  consequent  condensation  and  dust, 
the  warmer  parts  under  the  wood  laths  remaining  comparatively  clean. 

Presumably  most  of  the  troubles  of  the  terra  cotta  maker  come  from  the 
richness  of  the  material  needed  to  secure  dense,  hard  blocks.  To  make  this 
material  stand  the  firing  without  warping,  the  clay  is  reduced  to  a  series  of  thin 
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partitions,  and  the  result  is  a  triuin])li  of  mind  over  matter.  Is  the  etifort  and 
cost  worth  while.  coni])ared  with  the  practical  terra  cotta  of  ancient  times? 
Our  insistence  on  density  and  uniformity  has  chan^jed  the  tyjx;  and  develojjed 
undue  artificiality  in  terra  cotta.  Old  terra  cotta  stood  the  test  of  time,  still 
retains  its  hold  on  the  mortar  and  is  admired  today,  thoiu^h  its  density  hardness 
and  hrittleness  is  helow  present-day  standards. 

-As  a  lover  of  terra  cotta.  I  helieve  that  its  i)()ssil)ilities  are  scarcely 
touched,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to  cjuestion  the  present  costly  desire 
for  |X)ttery-like  shells,  when  probably  coarser  blocks  with  a  natural  homo- 
geneous face,  would  give  cheaper,  better  and  more  sincere  building.  Damp 
buildings  are  less  due  to  absorbent  materials  than  to  the  way  in  which  the  ma- 
terials arc  used.  In  a  district  where  sandstone  "dry  rubble"  walls  were  common. 
I  recall  that  dampness  and  leakage  were  unknown,  until  newcomers  began  to 
mortar  and  ])oint.  Interior  work  is  less  affected  by  this  study  of  density  than 
exterior  work,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  material  and  surfaces  accepted  as 
easily  cleaned,  constantly  cry  out  to  be  cleaned.  That  the  cry  "housewives' 
work  is  never  done"  is  still  common,  suggests  some  attention  to  omitting  the 
overnumerous  condensing,  and  therefore  dust  holding,  surfaces  where  strict 
sanitation  and  use  does  not  demand  same. 

The  old  idea  that  walls  should  "breathe"  holds  a  basic  truth,  which  aft'ects 
present  housing  problems  and  the  choice  of  the  many  special  materials  avail- 
able. Dense  material  is  difficult  to  avoid  where  thin  walls  are  insisted  upon, 
but  if  thin  construction  has  enough  merit  over  older  methods,  some  one  will  no 
doubt  provide  a  practical  "three-ply"  material,  where  both  faces  are  reasonably 
non-condensing  and  the  core  impervious.  The  chief  thing  is  our  attitude  to- 
wards particular  material  or  forms  of  construction,  and  the  present  common 
bias,  without  discrimination,  in  favor  of  density  and  uniformity  is  as  unreason- 
able as  would  be  a  pretense  against  the  obvious  merits  of  those  features  where 
suitably  applied. 

Training  Course  In  Naval  Architecture 

An  intensive  training  course  in  naval  architecture  will  be  started  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  will  run  11  weeks.  Applicants  should  be  graduates 
of  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  mining  or  architectural  engineering  courses;  or. 
if  not  graduates,  should  have  had  the  ef|uivalent  of  such  training.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  men  who  have  comi)leted  their  junior  year  in  college  in  any 
engineering  course  just  mentioned.  Applicants  should  have  studied  applied  me- 
clianics  and  mathematics,  including  calculus.  The  tuition  is  $32.25  for  the 
course,  payable  to  the  University.  Each  student  pays  his  own  expenses.  Ap- 
plications should  be  made  at  once  to  Professor  E.  M.  Bragg.  Department  of 
Xaval  Architecture,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 


Improvements  at  the  Fairmont 

Messrs.  Reid  Bros.,  architects  in  the  California-Pacific  building.  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  completed  plans  and  have  bids  under  advisement  for  extensive  im- 
provements at  the  Hotel  I-'airmont.  The  work  will  include  a  concrete  garage 
to  accommodate  C^  machines  on  Powell  street,  comj^letion  of  the  tunnel  from 
Powell  street  to  the  main  elevators,  new  entrance  on  California  street,  new 
cafe  in  the  basement,  conservatory  adjoining  the  ball  room,  and  various  other 
betterments. 
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Reconstruction  and  the  Building  Industry* 

By  WILLIAM  A.  CALDER, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

IN  order  to  understand  the  problems  of  reconstruction  which  the  building 
industry  is  facing,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  review  the  factors  which  brought 
about  a  curtailment  of  building  during  the  war,  but  to  go  back  of  that  and 
study  the  condition  of  the  industry  just  before  the  war.  Even  during  this  pre- 
war period  there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  in  building  activities  due  to  increas- 
ing costs  of  labor  and  material. 

The  history  of  the  war  orders  of  the  past  13  months  is  well  known  to  you. 
The  first  order  issued  by  Judge  Lovett,  October  27,  1917,  restricted  the  use  of 
open  cars.  Then  came  Secretary  McAdoo's  demand  for  the  cessation  of  all 
building  not  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  or  immediately  necessary 
for  domestic  welfare,  followed  by  the  increasingly  stringent  rulings  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Capital  Issues  Committee, 
and  the  position  taken  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  classing  building  labor 
as  non-essential.  The  most  far-reaching  orders  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
were  those  affecting  the  building  industry.  The  zero  hour  for  building  came 
when  pledges  were  required  of  all  material  dealers  and  licenses  of  the  non-war 
construction  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  for  all  buildings  over  $2,500. 

The  release  of  building  work  has  been  more  rapid ;  beginning  with  a  more 
liberal  attitude  toward  housing  projects,  followed  by  the  release  of  building 
under  $10,000,  the  general  removal  of  restrictions,  and  culminating  in  Mr. 
McAdoo's  statement  of  November  17  urging  civil  construction  and  instructing 
the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  proceed  with  govern- 
ment work,  and  then  Mr.  Baruch's  order  of  November  21  releasing  all  restric- 
tions. 

The  present  conditions  in  the  building  industry  are  similar  to  conditions  be- 
fore the  war,  but  more  acute.  Costs  oi  labor  and  material  are  still  higher.  The 
most  favorable  aspect  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  increasing  shortage  of  build- 
ings of  all  types — constituting  a  potential  demand  for  construction.  Deferred 
building  is  part  of  the  war  debt,  that  is,  it  must  be  met  before  we  can  return  to 
normal  conditions.  Construction  is  an  essential  industry  and  therefore  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  normal  business  development.  The  natural  inactivity  of  build- 
ing in  the  fall'and  winter  should  give  opportunity,  in  view  of  the  shortage  in  all 
types  of  construction,  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  confidence  in  such  invest- 
ments, unretarded  by  fear  because  it  does  not  come  faster.  The  winter  may  also 
give  those  who  are  planning  to  build  the  opportunity  for  laying  plans  and 
choosing  their  materials. 

The  most  unfavorable  factor  in  the  building  outlook  is  the  timidity  of  invest- 
ment capital.  This  is  a  hang-over  from  pre-war  conditions  which  still  pervades 
finance.  The  effect  of  the  war  orders  of  the  administration  and  the  systematic 
discouragement  of  building  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  is  still  apparent. 
Another  adverse  factor  is  the  restlessness  of  labor  apart  from  the  element  of 
wages  (since  only  10  per  cent  of  labor  disputes  in  the  building  lines  are  over 
wages,  the  other  90  per  cent  being  petty,  jurisdictional  or  breach  of  contract), 
tog-ether  with  inefficiency  due  to  government  work  and  overtime  standards. 
Transportation  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  efficient  service  and  rates  have 
increased  to  almost  a  prohibitive  degree,  although  before  the  war  25  per  cent 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads  was  devoted  to  building  material. 

*P'rom  an  address  delivered  December  7  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Construction  Industries. 
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I'inallv  fuel.  altli<)u<;h  released,  is  hi<;h  and  difficult  to  obtain,  for  the  building 
indust'ry  consumes  30.000.000  tons  out  of  the  425.000.000  i)roduce(l  by  the 
country. 

Xow  these  factors  are  J4rave  and  might  weigh  in  other  less  essential  indus- 
tries, but  in  building  they  are  offset  first,  by  the  necessity  of  inimecHate  housing 
for  a  large  i)ercentage  of  the  po])ulati()n  who  are  suffering  through  the  high 
cost  of  living  induced  by  building  shortage,  and  second.  l)y  the  encouragement 
which  the  government  is  now  giving  building.  Secretary  McAdoo  regards  the 
revival  of  the  construction  industry  as  essential  to  the  country's  welfare  in  its 
transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis,  and  former  Governor  Hughes,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  urged  an  immediate 
country-wide  survey  of  needed  pubHc  construction. 

lUit  builders  who  are  far-seeing  and  able  to  analyze  the  present  situation 
realize  that  jniblic  construction  alone  will  not  bring  the  industry  back  to  its 
normal  jiosition  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Government  construction  can  only 
help  as  a  transition  measure,  while  private  enterprise  is  slowly  recovering  its 
confidence  and  reabsorbing  labor  and  materials.  As  an  ultimate  solution  of  the 
building  prices,  government  construction  alone  will  fail,  because  at  most  it  can 
substitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  normal  building ;  it  will  not  reUeve  the 
present  burden  of  taxation  ;  and  it  will  not  supply  buildings  which  bring  reduc- 
tion of  rents  and  aft'ord  the  necessary  tools  of  industry. 

On  the  whole,  military  and  government  housing  construction  has  had  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  building.  Government  contracts  have  been  let  in  large 
numibers.  They  have  been  let  on  a  cost  plus  basis  and  they  have  been  carried 
out  without  close  supervision.  Abnormal  war  requirements  have  set  false  pre- 
cedents for  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  labor.  Continued 
government  construction  as  a  substitute  for  private  enterprise  will  injure  the 
industry,  for  the  public  work  will  absorb  a  fraction  of  our  surplus  labor  and 
material  and  thus  help  to  stabilize  markets ;  it  will  maintain  the  ])resent  false 
standards  which  are  now  the  greatest  discouragement  to  ])rivate  investment. 
Thus  in  the  long  run  the  total  annual  output  of  construction  will  not  be  caught 
up. 

The  remedy  for  these  difficulties  is  the  encouragement  of  private  building 
which  shall  steadily  and  increasingly  re])lace  public  construction  and  as  rajiidly 
as  possible  take  over  surplus  labor  and  material  and  establish  the  industry  on  a 
sound  economic  basis. 

The  immediate  problem,  therefore,  which  confronts  the  building  industry 
is  to  find  a  means  of  encouraging  private  construction.  Two  methods  suggest 
themselves.  First,  the  co-operation  of  the  government  should  be  secured,  not 
only  for  the  develo])ment  of  large  ])ublic  works,  but  more  fimdamentally  in  the 
encouragement  of  ])rivate  investment.  During  the  past  year,  from  the  time  of 
the  first  restrictions  on  builcHng  until  the  day  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
and  rapid  releases  were  made,  the  government,  through  a  series  of  rulings  and 
non-binding  orders,  carried  on  a  vigorous  publicity  cam])aign  designed  to  dis- 
courage all  non-war  construction.  Now  that  the  objects  of  the  war  are  achieved 
and  the  time  has  come  to  build  up  the  industry  again,  the  government  should 
through  similar  methods  of  publicity  counteract  the  depressing  effect  which  its 
war  measures  have  had  on  capital,  and  thuN  hasten  tlie  return  of  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  directly  to  the  l)uilding  industry 
through  the  governments  ado])tii)n  of  such  a  policy,  will  be  its  far  reaching 
effect  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  a  source  of  national  revenue  alone,  the 
government  would  do  well  to  restore  the  building  industr\-  bv  everv  means  at  its 
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command.  Before  the  war  the  construction  of  the  country,  including  increased 
land  values,  because  of  such  construction,  paid  more  than  one-half  of  the  taxes 
of  the  nation,  if  County,  State  and  Federal  budgets  are  included. 

Before  the  war  the  industry  employed  over  2,000,000  men,  all  tax  members 
of  society.  Since  the  war  a  greater  portion  of  the  total  annual  output  of  con- 
struction has  been  deferred  on  account  of  government  restrictions,  causing  the 
loss  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  estimated  savings  effected  by  price  fixing. 

The  government  should  encouralge  private  enterprise  as  the  only  solution 
of  the  serious  social  problems  which  spring  from  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
restlessness  of  labor. 

But  the  restoration  of  the  building  industry  cannot  be  brought  about  through 
government  encouragement  of  private  investment  alone.  A  second  measure 
which  it  seems  imperative  to  take  in  this  complex  period  of  readjustment  is  the 
organization  of  the  many  diverse  factors  of  the  industry  through  a  federation, 
flexible  and  yet  strong  and  far-seeing  enough  to  deal  with  the  problems  which 
are  comimon  to  all  branches  of  the  industry.  The  very  complexity  of  these  prob- 
lems today  are  evidence  of  the  need  of  such  unity  and  strength  and  co-operative 
effort  as  federation  alone  gives. 

While  there  is  an  under-supply  of  building  extending  back  over  a  period  of 
years,  there  is  insufficient  demand  to  form  a  satisfactory  basis  in  order  to  keep 
the  industry  in  normal  condition.  For  this  purpose  construction  should  total 
about  $250,000,000  per  month.  It  presumably  will  be  a  government  policy  to 
allow  each  industry  to  solve  its  own  problems  free  from  government  regula- 
tions. Industries  which  have  been  enjoying  war  profits  and  the  benefits  of 
organization  througli  war  activity  are  better  able  to  solve  their  own  problems 
than  is  the  building  industry  under  present  conditions.  Unless  the  building  in- 
dustry takes  on  more  than  normal  activity  and  produces  in  addition  to  current 
requirements,  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  an  additional  amount  of 
building  construction,  equal  to  that  which  has  been  deferred,  the  country  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  arrested  development. 

On  a  basis  of  an  armed  force  of  4,000,000  men  there  are  probably  between 
15,000,000  and  20.000,000  diverted  from  peace  to  war  work.  If  the  armed 
force  is  reduced  to  1,000,000  men  during  the  coming  year  there  will  be  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  men  free  for  the  industries  of  peace.  The  maximum 
of  labor  shortage  never  exceeded  between  1.000.000  and  2.000.000  men  and  at 
present  there  is  little  or  no  shortage. 

While  there  is  less  than  a  norniial  supply  of  materials  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers, there  is  an  over-supply  in  the  hands  of  the  government  which  can- 
not be  thrown  on  the  market  without  breaking  the  market  and  throwing  labor 
out  of  employment.  Representatives  of  the  War  Industries  Board  estimated 
that  the  country  was  producing  steel  at  the  rate  of  45.000,000  tons  per  year 
Con  November  1)  ;  that  this  was  practically  all  used  for  war  purposes.  The 
first  half  of  1918  the  steel  industry  produced  17,000.000  tons,  or  at  .the  rate  of 
34,000,000  tons  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  France  will  not  need  over 
8,000,000  tons  during  the  coming  year,  if  as  mtich.  The  use  and  sale  of  the 
surplus  output  must  be  arranged  for  unless  the  steel  industry  is  to  go  into  a  con- 
dition of  depression  with  unfavorable  effect  on  labor  and  with  sympathetic 
effect  toward  general  building  depression.  Building  industry  will  never  absorb 
steel  at  the  former  rate  per  cubic  foot,  because  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion has  become  popular  and  requires  but  one-third  the  steel  of  ordinary  steel 
construction,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  labor  in  steel  production,  transporta- 
tion and  erection. 
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Who  is  a  Structural  Engineer? 

TIN'.  Illinois  Structural  I'Lui^ineers"  Association  has  asked  the  editor's  assist- 
ance ill  franiingf  a  definition  of  Structural   I'jij^inccr.     'i"lu-  first  stcj)  in- 
volves defining-  engineering'. 
An  engineer  is  one  whose  vocation  is  the  systematic  study  of  science  and  the 
application  thereof  to  problems  of  economic  production. 

In  this  definition  the  word  "]>roduction"  is  to  he  used  in  its  broadest  economic 
sense.  It  even  includes  the  efifects  produced  by  the  military  engineer ;  for  while 
military  engineering  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  the 
attainment  of  that  object  is  best  assured  by  the  ai)plication  of  science  in  an 
economic  manner. 

What  is  a  structure?  The  following  definitions  are  given  in  the  leading 
American  dictionaries : 

Structure:  That  which  is  built  or  con.structed;  an  edifice  or  building  of  any  kind; 
in  the  widest  sense,  any  production  or  piece  of  work  artificially  l)uilt  up,  or  composed 
of  parts  joined  together  in  some  definite  manner. — The  Century  Dictionary. 

Structure:  A  coml)ination  of  related  parts,  as  a  machine,  a  building,  or  a  bridge. — 
The  Standard  Dictionary. 

Structure:  Something  constructed  or  built,  as  a  building,  a  dam,  a  l)ridge: 
especiall}'  a  building  of  some  size,  an  edifice. — Webster's  Dictionary. 

None  of  these  definitions  will  meet  the  approval  of  structural  engineers.  A 
structural  engineer  does  not  ordinarily  design  machinery,  yet  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary definition  specifically  includes  a  machine,  and  the  other  two  definitions 
do  not  exclude  machines  front  structures. 

"A  piece  of  work  artificially  built  up  or  composed  of  parts  joined  together  in 
some  definite  manner"  is  a  definition  that  seems  to  include  all  engineering 
structures,  but  it  also  includes  things  that  no  engineer  would  characterize  as  a 
structure.    A  lady's  hat  would  fall  within  this  definition. 

before  considering  both  what  must  be  included  and  excluded  from  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  word  "structure."  let  us  examine  three  definitions  of  Structural 
Engineering,  each  to  be  found  under  the  head  of  Engineering: 

Structural  engineering  includes  the  design  and  erection  of  modern  large  struc- 
tures.— A\'ebster's  Dictionary. 

Structural  engineering,  the  designing  and  erection  of  large  buildings,  great 
bridges,  and  the  like,  especially  those  of  steel. — The  Standard  Dictionary. 

Structural  engineering,  the  construction  of  bridges,  a(|ueducts,  foundations, 
steel  frames  for  buildings,  etc. — Prof.  George   V.  Swain   in   ICncyclopedia  .\mericana. 

Prof.  Swain's  definition  is  defective  in  that  it  merely  names  a  few  t\i)es  of 
structures  and  ends  with  an  "etc."  that  leaves  full  scope  to  the  imagination — it 
does  not  specify.  The  other  two  definitions  specify  "large"  structures.  But 
what  is  large?  .\nd  why  limit  structural  engineering  to  large  projects?  Xone 
of  the  three  definitions  excludes  contractors  that  are  not  engineers. 

.\t  the  outset  it  should  be  recognized  that  every  definition  of  structural 
engineering  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary. 

The  structural  designer  is  necessarily  an  adept  in  the  science  of  strains  and 
stresses  as  a]>plied  to  framed  works,  such  as  buildings  and  truss  bridges ;  but 
his  vocation  does  not  limit  him  to  framed  structures.  1  le  may  be  called  upon  to 
design  a  concrete  arch  bridge,  or  a  masonry  retaining  wall,  neither  of  which  is 
"framed,"  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  ^'et  in  designing  either  a 
concrete  arch  or  a  retaining  wall,  the  science  of  strains  and  stresses  must  be 
applied.  Indeed,  we  can  not  think  of  any  class  of  structural  engineering  design 
that  does  not  involve  extensive  ap])lication  of  the  science  of  strains  and  stresses, 
whereas  that  science  i)lays  a  relatively  minor  part  in  many  other  branches  of 
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civil  engineering-.  Therefore,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  prominence  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  science  of  elastic  deformation  of  solids  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  structural  engineer.  The  word  structure  must  be  given  a  rather 
arbitrary  significance  if  we  are  to  exclude  from  structural  engineering  all  kinds 
of  work  that  fall  within  other  classes  of  engineering.  We  must  exclude  earth 
dikes  and  reservoir  embankments,  sewers  and  water  mains,  for  such  "struc- 
tures" are  usually  designed  by  hydraulic  engineers.  We  must  exclude  engines, 
boilers,  electric  generators,  electric  transmission  lines,  and  many  other  "struc- 
tures," because  they  are  usually  designed  by  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers. 
In  fact,  such  a  great  variety  of  "structures"  must  be  excluded  that  it  becomes 
a  hopeless  task  to  specify  in  general  terms  that  are  not  too  general  just  what  a 
structural  engineering  structure  is. 

Any  attempt,  says  Engineering  and  Contracting,  to  define  a  structural  en- 
gineering structure  by  merely  enumerating  the  types  of  structures,  such  as 
buildings,  bridges,  etc.,  is  not  only  unscientific  but  subject  to  change  as  new 
types  come  to  be  regarded  as  structural  engineering  structures. 

A  broad  definition  may  be  framed  thus : 

A  structural  engineer  is  an  engineer  who  specializes  in  the  application  of  the 
science  of  strains  and  stresses  and  in  the  economic  use  of  labor  and  materials 
incident  thereto. 

In  defense  of  this  definition  it  can  be  said  that  while  it  does  not  draw  a 
sharply  defined  line  between  structural  engineers  and  other  engineers,  there  is, 
in  fact,  no  sharp  line  of  demarkation.  Also  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  other 
class  of  engineers  specializes  in  strains  and  stresses  and  the  economic  problems 
associated  therewith.  The  hydraulic  engineer,  for  example,  should  understand 
the  principles  of  elastic  deformation,  the  strength  of  materials,  etc.,  but  he  cer- 
tainly need  not  be  as  deeply  learned  in  these  matters  as  is  the  structural  en- 
gineer; and,  conversely,  the  structural  engineer  need  not  be  as  skilled  in  the 
theory  and  economics  in  hydraulics  as  is  the  hydraulic  engineer. 

A  structural  engineer  is  primarily  an  engineer,  or  one  who  systematically 
applies  science  in  an  economic  manner;  but  his  specialty  is  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  those  types  of  structures  in  which  a  knowledge  of  strains  and 
stresses  and  the  properties  of  materials  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Depreciation  of  Office  Buildings 

After  much  research  work  in  many  leading  cities  the  committee  on  Taxa- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Building  O'wners  and  Managers  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  minimum  annual  depreciation  of  normal  ofiice  buildings 
is  3  per  cent  of  actual  building  cost  for  each  of  the  first  ten  years,  2.5  per  cent 
for  the  second  10  years,  2  per  cent  for  the  third  10  years,  and  thereafter  doubt- 
ful. These  figures  are  given  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  a  report  to  the  Government  Advisory  Council  of  Real  Estate  Interests.  The 
report  also  states : 

"The  best  authorities  consider  that  there  is  a  steady  and  inevitable  annual 
depreciation  ranging  from  1.5  to  2  per  cent  for  the  structural  portion  of  the 
average  modern  office  building,  and  from  7  to  10  per  cent  per  annum  for  the 
mechanical  plant  and  equipment.  This  makes  the  annual  depreciation  of  the 
combined  structure  and  plant  3.2  per  cent  per  annum. 

"The  obsolescence  of  the  ornamental  and  finishing  work  and  of  the  archi- 
tectural plan,  which  reduces  the  competitive  earning  capacity  of  the  building, 
should  also  be  allowed,  and  should  be  dififerentiated  from  the  obsolescence  or 
decadence  of  the  location,  which  is  reflected  in  the  reduced  land  values." 
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Status  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Water  Supply  Project  c 

San  Francisco 

Ox  jamKiry  4.  I'^IO.  the  citizens  of  San  l-'raiicisco  voted  $43.000,0aj 
for  ohtaininjL;  a  mountain  water  su])ply  from  sources  including  l.akc 
Eleanor  and  waters  of  Tuolumne  river  and  vicinity.  The  total  c|uan- 
tity  of  water  to  be  idtimately  diverted  from  the  Tuolumne  river  for  the 
sui)])ly  of  the  San  l-'rancisco  and  Ii!ast  I  Jay  Metropolitan  District  is  400,- 
000.000  .i^allons  daily,  of  which  ap|)r().\imately  half  will  s^o  t(j  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  balance  to  l^ast  Hay  cities,  to  San  Jose,  and  the  small  com- 
munities in  the  district,  it  is  intended  that  one-third  of  this  total  shall 
be  made  available  in  the  initial  de\'elo])ment. 

The  works  necessary  to  provide  133.000,000  .s^allons  daily  delivery  to  the 
Metrt^politan  District  and  67.000,000  ,y;allons  daily  delivery  to  San  Fran- 
cisco are  as  follows : 

1.  Low  dam  at  Hetch    lletch.y. 

2.  Nineteen  miles  of  400,000,000  u-allons  dail\-  capacity  pressure  aque- 
duct, 10  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  8  feet  fall  per  mile,  from  a  point 
at  Early  Intake.  12  miles  below  Hetch  Hetchy,  to  Priest  reservoir,  where 
a  power  drop  of  1300  feet  would  create  66,000  mechanical  horsepower. 

3.  Power  drop  to  Moccasin  creek. 

4.  Seventeen  and  one-half  miles  of  400.000,000  gallons  daily  ca])acity 
a(|ueduct  tunnel,  10  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  from  ^^loccasin  creek  to  east 
side  San  Joaquin  \'alley. 

5.  F'orty-the  miles  of  6  feet  10  inches  diameter  steel  ])ipe  across  San 
Joaquin  X'alley,  133,000.000  gallons  daily  capacity. 

6.  Thirty-one  and  one-half  miles  of  10-foot  tunnel  through  Diablo 
range  to  Irvington.  200,000.000  gallons  daily  capacity. 

7.  Thirty-one  and  one-half  miles  of  pipe  6  feet  4  inches  in  diameter, 
capacity  67.000.000  gallons  daily,  and  20^/.  miles  of  tunnel,  200,000,000  gal- 
lons daily  capacity,  to  San  Francisco,  making  a  total  length  of  136  miles. 

The  status  of  the  project  is  outlined  as  follows  in  a  rei:)ort  issued 
August  31  : 

A  railroad  68  miles  long  has  been  built  from  Hetch  Hetchy  Junction, 
on  the  Sierra  Railway,  26  miles  northeast  of  Oakdale,  to  Hetch  Hetchy 
Damsite,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2,000,000.  This  is  a  standard-gauge 
railway  with  60-pound  rails,  capable  of  handling  all  freight  on  the  work 
and  bringing  return  freight  of  very  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  luml)er.  which 
is  tributary  to  the  road. 

.\  4000-horsepower  hydro-electric  ])ower  plant  has  been  completed  at 
h'arly  Intake.  12  miles  below  Hetch  Hetchy,  which  jirox  ides  electricit\'  for 
all  the  construction  operations  in  the  momitains. 

A  buttressed  arch  dam  at  Lake  Eleanor,  64  feet  high  and  1200  feet 
long,  has  been  constructed  across  the  gorge  one  mile  below  the  lake,  which 
now  has  a  capacity  of  double  the  size  of  Lake  Chabot. 

.-\  power  canal  in  tinincl  a(|ueduct  and  in  flume,  3  miles  long,  has  been 
built  from  ("herry  ri\er  td  the  ])o\\er  plant,  'i'his  canal  is  fed  in  low 
])eriods  of  water  How  b}-  the  released  water  from   Lake   h^leanor. 

A  power  line  has  been  built  from  Early  Intake  to  Priest,  a  length  of 
about  20  miles,  and  electricity  is  now  conducted  into  all  of  the  larger 
headings  of  the  tunnel  a(|ueduct,  for  lighting  and  construction  use. 

The  main  tunnel  a(pieduct  has  been  started  from  Early  Intake  to 
Priest.  Work  is  now  proceeding  (.\ugust)  in  three  shifts  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  work  which  will  take  the  longest  time  to  complete.  This  tun- 
nel atpieduct  will  be  10  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  lined  smoothh-  with  con- 
crete, callable  of  carrying  400,000.000  gallons  of  water  per  da\'. 
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1^  Explorations  and  preparations  have  been  made  for  construction  of  a 
^arge  dam  at  Hetch  Hetchy,  and  a  low  fore-bay  dam  at  Priest,  which  will 
carry  three  days'  flow  of  the  aqueduct,  thereby  increasing  the  flexibility 
of  the  power  plant,  and  a  draft  as  high  as  100,000  horsepower  can  be 
drawn  at  peak  periods  from  the  first  large  unit.  The  Hetch  Hetchy  dam 
will  be  320  feet  above  the  water  surface  in  the  stream,  and  an  average  of 
65  feet  below.  A  magnificent  grade  of  granite  bedrock  exists  on  both 
walls  of  the  canyon,  and  also  in  the  underlying  formation,  which  has  been 
tested  by  diamond  drill  borings.  The  Hetch  Hetchy  dam  will  store  112,- 
400,000  gallons  of  water,  or  five  times  the  capacity  of  Crystal  Springs 
Lake,  over  a  territory  covering  nearly  1930  acres.  A  future  larger  dam  at 
Lake  Eleanor  will  be  able  to  store  93,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  a  reser- 
voir of  1443  acres. 

The  entire  aqueduct  between  Priest  and  San  Francisco,  passing  south 
of  Niles,  has  been  located  on  the  ground  with  concrete  monuments,  and 
maps  for  procuring  right  of  way  are  prepared.  A  connection  with  the 
transbay  cities  can  be  made  near  Niles,  a  distance  of  27  miles  from 
Oakland. 

Generally,  all  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  work  in  the  inaccessible 
mountains  have  been  well  started,  and  money  may  be  spent  now  at  the 
rate  of  $6,000,000  per  year  to  complete  the  project.  If  this  is  done,  water 
could  be  delivered  to  San  Francisco  inside  of  six  years. 

At  the  present  time  (August,  1918),  due  to  war  and  labor  conditions, 
none  but  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  work  are  being  proceeded  with. 
With  an  early  and  satisfactory  determination  of  the  war.  operations  will 
be  more  actively  prosecuted.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer  of  San   Francisco. 

Writing-  to  Engineering  and  Contracting  regarding  the  recent  epidemic 
of  influenza  in  San  Francisco  and  the  health  conditions  of  the  city  gen- 
erally. City  Engineer  O'Shaughnessy  says : 

"The  record  of  health  statistics  of  the  L^nited  States  demonstrates  that 
this  city  is  above  the  average  from  a  health  standpoint.  Ours  is  the 
hilliest  city  in  the  United  States,  ranging  from  sea  level  to  800  feet  in 
height,  hence  no  stagnant  water  rests  anywhere  in  the  city.  Besides,  a 
splendid  modern  system  of  arterial  sewers  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $6,300,000,  which  is  the  most  up-to-date  in  the  United  States.  Before 
the  modern  era  of  1900,  when  the  new  charter  was  adopted,  the  good 
old-fashioned  street  superintendent,  who  was  elected  by  the  public,  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  size  of  sewers,  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  sew- 
ers have  been  uniformly  made  of  this  size,  3  feet  by  5  feet  brick,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  an  8-inch  or  a  10-inch  pipe  would  in  most  cases  carry 
the  drainage  in  small  areas  where  those  units  were  constructed.  The 
present  administration  can  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  errors  and 
malpractice  of  the  past,  which  prevailed  in  most  of  our  large  cities  before 
the  value  of  the  scientific  sanitar}^  engineer  came  to  be  appreciated. 

'Tt  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  influenza  epidemic  has  hit  San  Fran- 
cisco lighter  than  it  did  any  other  city,  which  attests  not  only  the  excel- 
lent sanitary  conditions  prevailing,  but  also  the  resistant  physique  of  our 
inhabitants. 

"We  rather  proudly  claim  precedence  among  other  cities  of  having  the 
best  high  pressure  fire  system  in  the  United  States,  72  miles  in  length, 
carrying  300  pounds  pressure  to  the  inch.  This  is  necessary,  as  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  city  is  built  of  wood,  and  we  get  a  rebate  of  $1,000,000  a 
year  in  insurance  rates,  which  pays  over  16  per  cent  on  our  investment  for 
fire  system  costing  to  date  about  $6,000,000. 
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"W'c  arc  the  only  city  in'  the  I'liitcd  Slates  tliat  has  huilt  and  uperatcd 
a  iminicipality  owned  street  railway  system,  costing"  aUont  $7,000,000.  at  a 
])rt)fit.  We  have  also  spent  $5,400,000  in  traffic  tnnnels.  ha\e  huilt  the  l^est 
,i;"roup  of  municipal  huildiui^s  in  the  (  ivic  Center  and  in  other  ways  take 
precedence  in  municipal  activities  in  the  United  States." 

How  the  Banker  Can  Lead  the  Way  in  the  Problems 

of  Reconstruction 

T]  11^  greatest  American  huniorisl-philosopher  since  ^lark  Twain  said  the 
other  day  that  this  country  would  tear  up  the  pavement  for  the  first  of  our 
boys  to  come  home,  and  arrest  the  last  contins^ent  for  vai^Tancy.  That  is  a 
bit  of  exag;g'eration  which  has  its  excuse  for  utterance  in  the  notoriously  short 
memory  of  our  people  as  a  whole.  Great  deeds  and  grand  events  become  fixed 
in  the  mind,  but  unless  the  individuals  responsible  for  those  deeds  and  events 
be  dead  heroes  or  very  conspicuously  alive  ones,  they  are  soon  forgotten.  And 
the  great  mass  of  supporting  common  soldiery  are  out  of  mind  almost  before 
they  enter  our  consciousness. 

What  is  partly  true  of  the  returning  men  who  dropped  their  tools  of  indus- 
try, W'ho  laid  aside  their  pens  and  ledgers,  who  dropped  the  plow  handles  in  the 
midst  of  an  unfinished  furrow  to  take  up  the  arms  of  war,  is  also  largely  true 
of  men  and  classes  of  men  who  fought  their  share  of  the  battles  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

Take  the  bankers ;  what  set  of  men  has  done  more  valiant  service  during 
the  last  two  years?  But  now  that  the  war  is  over,  these  geniuses  of  finance 
seem  almost  to  have  been  dro])ped  from  the  reckoning. 

Sociologists,  professors  of  political  science,  labor  leaders,  politicians,  diplo- 
mats and  economists  are  very  prominent  with  their  solutions  for  the  problems 
of  reconstruction.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  accord  the  great  bankers  a  high  place 
in  the  alTairs  of  this  period.  Yet  no  single  class  of  men  can  and  should  i)lay  a 
more  important  part  in  the  work  of  setting  this  country  on  its  feet. 

The  banker,  by  precept,  by  example,  must  show  the  way.  He  must  take  the 
initiative.  For  instance,  improvements  to  vacant  property,  erection  of  new 
structures  and  building  construction  work  in  general,  are  planned  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  post-war  activities. 

Some  one  must  take  the  lead.  There  will  be  enough, — too  much,  perhaps, — 
of  the  timid,  pessimistic  element  which  will  want  to  "wait  and  see"  before  carry- 
ing out  a  ])roposed  building  operation.  Therefore,  if  a  bank  has  been  struggling 
along,  handling  its  business  in  cramped,  antiquated,  inadeciuate  quarters,  the 
directors  can  start  the  reconstruction  movement  into  action  by  getting  under 
way  with  their  work  at  once.  Not  only  should  they  have  ])lans  ])repare(l  and  let 
the  contract;  they  should  give  widest  publicity  to  the  fact  that  they  are  to  have 
a  new  building.  This  publicity  in  the  daily  papers,  in  letters  to  investors,  to 
other  banks,  folders  to  depositons  and  pros])ective  depositors,  would  have  the 
electrical  effect  of  causing  positive  action  on  the  part  of  other  owners. 

In  practically  every  community,  the  bank  reflects  the  ])rosperity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  its  locality,  or  the  lack  of  those  elements.  Not  alone  in  regard 
to  investments  is  the  banker  looked  to  for  guidance,  Init  he  is  generallv  coimted 
on  to  take  the  initiative  in  all  civic  improvements.  Let  a  bank  build  a  new 
business  home ;  that  is  outward  evidence  of  ])rosi)erit\'.  and  other  owners  will 
hearten  and  follow  suit.  If  a  bank,  meta])horically,  ]ndls  a  long  face  and  defers 
improving  its  property,  all  the  faint-hearted  and  some  of  the  lion-hearted  take 
their  cue  therefrom  and  wait  for  the  bank  to  act  first.  Naturally,  there  follows 
depression  instead  of  prosperity. 
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Former  Secretary  McAdoo  is  quoted  as  stating-  that  construction  work 
which  has  been  delayed  because  of  the  necessities  of  war  should  be  resumed 
immediately ;  that  the  resumption  of  construction  work  by  the  government  will 
contribute  toward  facilitating  the  industrial  transition  of  the  country  from  a 
war  to  a  peace  basis,  and  should  serve  to  encourage  others  to  undertake  without 
delay  the  fulfilment  of  the  many  and  varied  industrial  peace  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. A  speedy  return  should  therefore  be  made  to  construction,  in  the  way  of 
new  buildings  or  modernizing  old  ones,  so  as  to  encourage  industry  in  general 
to  make  that  transition,  to  say  nothing  of  conserving  the  interest  of  labor,  which 
is  also  involved. 

Some  one  has  said,  in  the  parlance  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  "Be  a  'bull'  on 
America."  Miake  work,  show  evidence  of  faith  in  the  future  of  this  country. 
Our  banks  are  more  prosperous  than  they  have  been  for  many  years :  there  is 
more  bank  remodelling  and  new  construction  work  needed  than  ever  before. 
The  sooner  the  work  is  begun,  the  sooner  the  bankers  will  evidence  their  faith 
in  the  future  of  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

The  great  part  the  bankers  can  take  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  to  com- 
plement the  admirable  work  they  performed  in  war  tim(e  will  not  be  in  solemn 
conclaves  in  closed  directors'  rooms.  It  will  be  in  the  open  diplomacy  of  prac- 
tical demonstration  in  the  form  of  a  new  building  erected  now  while  the  outlook 
to  so  many  is  uncertain ;  a  building  that  will  be  not  only  a  lasting  asset  to  the 
bank,  but  a  civic  and  a  spiritual  asset  as  well. — N.  F.  H. 

Only  Architecture  Dedicated  to  Truth  Will  Live 

IN  dedicating  the  new  home  of  the  Detroit  News,  designed  by  Mr.  Albert 
Kohn,  Mr.  George  G.  Booth  recently  addressed  the  students  of  the  depart- 
iments  of  Journalism  and  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Michigan  on  "The 
Spirit  of  Journalism  and  Architecture,"  saying  in  part : 

And  to  you  architects,  you  young  men  and  women  who  have  enlisted  in  that 
world  of  art  which  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  spirit  of  man's  endeavors, 
your  hopes  and  achievements  are  likewise  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest  era 
of  art  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Art  thrives  where  ideals  live.  In  every 
walk  of  life  there  should  be  a  deep  purpose.  In  your  buildings,  truth  should 
be  manifest  and  indelible.  This  has  been  true  to  a  large  degree  in  the  recent 
past. 

A  home  should  have  stamped  upon  its  face  comfort,  refinement,  wholesome- 
ness,  hospitality,  and  when  you  enter  the  door  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
those  qualities  being  true  to  the  people  who  occupy  the  ho'me. 

A  bank  should  bear  upon  its  face  security  and  honesty,  typifying  the  fact  of 
the  practices  within. 

Churches  should  always  indicate  by  the  glory  of  the  architect's  conception 
the  loftiness  of  the  principles  and  ideals  of  true  religion. 

Architecture  dedicated  to  truth  will  live,  while  an  architecture  of  shams  and 
other  forms  of  deceit  will  fail  to  endure.  You  will  find  the  grandest  architecture 
of  the  past  was  developed  when  men  had  set  themselves  high  ideals  of  life ; 
when  they  were  most  earnest  in  the  spiritual  life.  So  again,  as  we  are  entering 
the  new  day  of  light,  purified  by  the  shedding  of  the  life  blood  of  millions  of 
noble  and  unselfish  men,  your  day  of  hope  and  opportunity  is  dawning.  You 
are  to  mark,  in  enduring  form,  the  era  of  a  true  democracy  which  shall  aim 
not  alone  to  insure  to  every  man  a  voice  in  his  own  government  and  destiny,  but 
that  purer  and  more  perfect  democracy  which  will  insure  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  mankind,  whatever  form  of  government  may  be  em- 
ployed to  that  end. 
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San  Jose  Architect  Writes  of  His  Experiences  Abroad 

T\\\\    followini;"   interesting-   letter   has   been    received    from    Trivate    E.    X. 
Curtis,  of  liinder  &  Curtis,  architects  of  San  Jose,  who  is  in  I'Vance  with 
the  .*>i.\th  I)ei)ot  Division,  i'ji^ineers  C"or|)s.    The  letter  was  written  before 
the  signini^'  of  the  armistice: 

Editor  The   ArcliiUct  .iiid   I'.nf^iiiccr  of   California: 

Xo  cloiil)t  iMr.  liiiuk'r  lias  told  you  of  my  safe  arrival  in  France.  Our  trip  across 
was  very  pleasant  and  \vc  did  not  encounter  any  rough-  water.  The  only  hostile  lighting 
craft  that  we  encountered  were  several  schools  of  whales  and  sharks.  Kaiser  Bill's 
"tin  fish"  (lid  not  molest  us  in  any  way.  We  landed  in  luigland — that  l)eautiful  land  of 
red  hrick.  bridges  and  chimneys.  England  is  a  veritable  i)ricklayer's  paradise.  We 
marched  from  the  docks  to  the  "rest  camps"'  over  roads  paved  with  cobblestones.  It 
was  raining  and  the  road  slippery  and  1  cursed  the  Kaiser  every  foot  of  the  way,  as  did 
our  entire  outfit.  You  cannot  imagine  the  task  it  is  to  carry  all  one's  earthly  posses- 
sions on  one's  hack  over  such  a  road,  shod  as  we  are  with  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes.  I 
know  that  I  skidded  half  the  way. 

These  so-called  rest  camps  are  well  named.  Almut  all  we  rested  was  our  stomachs. 
We  had  a  beautiful  trip  across  England  to  .-mother  rest  camp  and  from  there  we  left 
for  France.  Our  trip  across  the  channel  was  rather  unpleasant.  The  beastly  place  was 
evidently  excited,  judging  from  the  way  we  pitched  and  tossed.  The  boat  we  crossed, on 
was  a  side-wheeler  and  resembled  very  much  the  ferries  that  run  between  San  P^rancisco 
and  Oakland.  There  was  onlv  one  deck  that  was  habitable,  as  the  lower  deck  was 
lined  with  seasick  Sammies,  and    I   will  leave  it  to  your  imagination  to  picture  the  mess. 

1   cannot  tell  you  where  we  are   loc:ited  in    b'r;ince,  as  you  probably  know. 

Our  billet  is  tine — that  is.  as  far  as  billets  go.  We  are  established  for  the  present 
in  a  group  of  old  farm  buildings  of  uncertain  age.  One  group  near  here  is  very 
picturesque,  and  while  admiring  the  pile  one  afternoon  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
owner.  After  much  parleying.  I  found  that  the  group  of  buildings  was  built  about  200 
years  ago.  It  took  fifteen  minutes  for  me  to  get  this  information,  so  I  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  argument  until   I   have  progressed  a  little   in   the   French   language. 

The  other  day  one  of  our  saddlers  was  working  around  some  horses  that  had  just 
arrived  and  the  following  monologue  took  place :  The  saddler,  a  tall,  rangy  fellow,  was 
working  between  two  of  the  horses  and  decided  that  one  must  move  over  to  make 
more  room.  The  saddler  started  talking  to  one  of  the  horses  in  good  old  army 
language,  if  you  know  what  that  is. 

"You  old  blankety-blank,  get  over!"     Xo  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Horse. 

"You ,  move  over !"     Xo  move. 

The  saddler  stood  for  a  minute  scratching  his  head  and  then  yelled.  "What  in 
hell's  the  matter  with  you,  don't  you  'compre'  English?"  He  then  yelled.  "Allez."  (I 
think  that  it  is  the  way  it  is  spelled;  anyway,  it  is  French  for  move,  or  get  over.) 
W^ell.  say,  you  should  have  seen  that  old  pony  move.  Grinning  from  ear  to  ear  the 
saddler  turned  to  a  bunch  of  fellows  standing  near  and  said.  "Hey.  boys,  this  old 
son-of-a-sea-cook  talks  French." 

When  we  moved  into  this  l)illet,  which  is  located  in,  out  and  around  a  small  town,  we 
noticed  the   following  sign  over  a  store :     "English   spoke,   American   understood." 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  am  still  practicing  architecture  over  here.  You 
see,  we  have  just  built  a  barn.  Don't  laugh,  for  it's  some  structure.  It  is  200  feet  long 
and  18  feet  wide.  It  may  not  be  an  architectural  masterpiece,  but  for  efficiency  it  is  a 
wonder.  I  have  not  yet  decided  whether  it  is  French  Renaissance.  Classic  or  Chinese 
Gothic,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  in  the  same  class  as  a  little,  chapel  that  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  visiting.  This  little  chapel  has  wonderfully  carved  Gothic  "oak  panels" 
about  five  feet  high  all  around.  At  one  end  is  an  altar  that  is  decidedly  classic,  while 
the  wall  treatment  above  the  panels  and  the  ceiling  are  Rococco.  It  is  some  mixture 
and  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  i^  that  each  style  is  well  executed.  I  have  made 
measured  drawings  of  the  "oak  panels."  To  get  back  to  the  barn,  would  say  that  the 
construction  is  frame.  There  is  not  a  single  two  by  twice  used  in  the  entire  .structure: 
in  fact,  the  only  dimensioned  lumber  used  came  from  the  "Armstrong  Mill  and  Lumber 
Co."  and  their  entire  equipment  consists  of  two  .American  axes  and  two  I-'rench 
broad  axes.  These  I""rench  axes  are  some  instruments.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  ones 
just  mentioned  might  i>ossibly  have  been  used  by  some  of  "ye  olden  knights."  All  of 
the  lumber  used  was  cut  in  the  wood  near  here  under  our  supervision.  We  marked  our 
trees.  It  is  all  oak  and  there  was  no  argument  about  the  grading.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  jobs  that  I  have  specitied  in  oak  and  finished  without  an  argument  as  to  the  grade. 
This  is  one  way  for  an  architect  to  get  what  he  wants  in  the  way  of  lumber.  For  our 
columns  we  picked  saplings  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  only  ones  with  a  crotch, 
which  we  used  for  supporting  the  ridge  and  plates.  The  whole  affair  is  built  of  sap- 
lings.    So  that  the  contractor  would  not  skin  the  ji>b.  we  placed  all  the  workmen  under 
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federal  control.  This  is  a  good  idea  and  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  States,  as  it  cuts 
out  all  "union"  troubles.  (Dur  men  don't  dare  strike.  If  they  do,  it's  the  "hoos  gow" 
for  about  six  months.  Just  to  be  sure  and  make  a  good  job,  we  only  used  four  nails 
and  two  screws.  These  we  extracted  from  old  boxes  that  our  canned  "goldfish"  comes 
in.  Goldfish  is  one  of  our  staples  and  in  the  English  language  is  commonly  known  as 
salmon.  You  no  doubt  wonder  how  such  a  structure  could  be  built  with  four  nails  and 
two  screws.  It's  easy.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  fastened  together  with  wooden  pins. 
I  am  at  work  now  on  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  miles  of  holes  placed  end  to  end 
that  was  necessary  and  will  give  you  the  data  as  soon  as  complete.  The  only  tools 
used  in  this  construction  were  two  axes,  "American,"  two  alleged  axes,  "French,"  one 
bucksaw,  "French,"  one  American  saw  and  one  brace  and  bit.  The  specifications  for 
finishing  are  not  yet  complete,  as  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  whether  "Bass-Heuter  paint 
in  colors  selected"  or  a  natural  finish  would  be  more  appropriate. 

I  have  made  some  sketches  of  some  interesting  bits  that  I  have  run  across  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  more  if  some  sonofahun  don't  bump  me  off.  This  you  will  think  a 
rather  peculiar  letter  coming  from  a  soldier  and  not  being  chuck  full  of  war  news.  But 
you  know  as  much  about  this  little  war  as  1  do.  There  is  so  much  written  about  life 
and  experiences  over  here  that,  no  matter  what  I  might  write,  you  probably  would  have 
read  the  same  stuff  before.  We  have  the  Huns  licked  now  and  are  just  getting  ready 
to  put  on  the  finishing  touches.  Smcerely,  Pvt.  E.  N.  Curtis, 

Hdq.  Troop,  6th  Depot  Div.,  American  E.  F.,  France. 
Censored :     Jas.  Gunn,  Capt.  Cav.  * 

Portland's  Most  Notable  Examples  of  Architecture 

IN  the  March  number  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  will  be  published  a 
jury's  selection  of  the  best  examples  of  architecture  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land, the  judges  having  been  named  at  the  request  of  this  magazine  by 
the  Oregon  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects."  Prizes  aggregat- 
ing $165  are  offered  by  the  Oregon  Chapter,  the  General  Contractors' 
Association,  the  Portland  Housing  Company  and  individual  mercantile 
houses.  The  public  at  large  is  asked  to  name  the  ten  most  notable  exam- 
ples of  architecture  in  Portland,  the  three  most  notable  examples  of  land- 
scape architecture,  the  two  most  notable  examples  of  public  sculpture  and 
the  five  most  notable  examples  of  small  house  architecture  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Portland  City  Hall.  There  will  be  one  selection  of  each  of 
the  following  classes  of  buildings : 

One  of  residences. 

One  of  public  buildings,  either  state,  county,  city,  schools  or  libraries. 

One  of  commercial  buildings,  either  office,  bank,  warehouse  or  indus- 
trial. 

One  of  semi-public  buildings,  either  hotels,  club  houses  or  apartment 
houses. 

One  of  churches  and  religious  buildings. 

The  remaining  five  selections  will  be  of  any  class  chosen  for  their 
quality  of  architecture. 

Points  of  architecture  to  be  considered  are  usefulness,  arrangement, 
relation  of  exterior  to  interior  design,  beauty,  harmony  of  detail,  setting 
and  purpose,  color  and  appropriateness. 

Anyone  may  enter  this  contest  except  architects,  landscape  architects, 
sculptors  and  teachers  of  art  or  members  of  their  families. 

The  final  jury  of  award  will  consist  of  three  architects  from  other 
States,  the  curator  of  the  Portland  Art  Museum  and  the  professor  of 
philosophy  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  The  contest  will  close  February 
1  and  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  persons  submitting  lists  of  the  most 
notable  examples  of  architecture  mentioned  above  and  nearest  identically 
with  the  final  judgment  of  the  jury.  A  full  report  of  the  judges,  with  one 
or  more  pictures  of  each  building  in  the  winning  list,  will  be  published 
in  the  March  number  of  this  magazine. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  similar  contests  in  other  Coast  cities  later  in 
the  year. 
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Relation  Between  Contractor  and  Engineer* 

W1II'',1\I'L  do  we  start  when  we  he^in  to  think  about  construction  in  the 
modern  sense?  Let's  540  liack  to  when  I  was  a  boy.  When  I  was  a 
youngster  I  went  to  the  office  of  a  city  surveyor.  The  city  surveyor  was 
then  tlie  man  who  supervised  all  contracts  that  the  city  of  New  York  had  any- 
thint;-  to  do  with,  with  the  exception  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  and  one  or  two 
other  things,  but  the  city  of  New  York,  when  I  was  a  student  in  Edward  i'.oyles 
office,  flidn't  have  twenty-five  engineers  working  for  it. 

The  surveyor  laid  out  the  work.  He  used  to  call  himself  an  engineer,  if  he 
had  any  gall  and  was  not  careful  of  the  extent  to  which  he  was  to  be  believed. 
But  there  were  no  engineers,  speaking  broadly,  at  that  time  outside  of  railway 
engineers  ;  there  were  no  municipal  engineers  to  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans. 
The  fellows  that  handled  the  sewerage  were  sort  of  cheap  plumbers  and  every- 
thing went  along  according  to  what  a  man  could  do.  But  they  weren't  en- 
gineers. The  engineers  then  were  confined  entirely  to  my  class,  we  will  say,  of 
city  surveyors  who  supervised  the  work  to  the  extent  that  they  cross-sectioned 
where  the  street  was  to  be  and  saw  that  they  didn't  fill  in  too  much  sawdust 
and  eni/pty  barrels.  Then  when  the  work  was  done  he  made  a  final  estimate  and 
until  that  final  estimate  was  made  out  nobody  could  get  any  money  outside  of 
the  monthly  payments. 

The  growth  of  things,  the  necessity  for  having  better  engineers,  for  having 
larger  contractors,  for  having  a  different  sort  of  construction,  for  having  a 
building  lot  that  comprised  something  beyond  the  building  that  was 
25  feet  front  and  100  feet  deep  and  five  stories  high  (which  everybody 
who  knows  anything  about  New  York  building  laws  knows  was  the 
building  law  of  New  York  up  until  about  1(S92  or  1893),  all  this  great  concen- 
tration in  cities,  this  great  growth  of  wealth,  this  great  independence  of  depend- 
ing upon  somebody  abroad  to  furnish  you  with  plans,  evolved  the  modern 
engineer  and  the  modern  contractor. 

The  modern  contractor  is  the  man  who.  even  in  front  of  the  modern  en- 
gineer, would  be  entitled  to  membership  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  because  that  says  in  order  to  be  an  associate  of  the  American  Society 
you  must  be  able  to  make  plans  and  build  work  and  that  you  have  had  at  least 
one  year's  experience  in  independent  charge  of  work :  to  be  a  full  member, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  restricted  to  people  over  thirty  years  of  age,  you 
must  have  had  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  independent  charge  of  work. 

Now  where  is  there  a  contractor  who  belongs  to  what  we  call  the  educated 
class  who  can't  fill  that  bill?  So  wdien  I  talk  about  the  relations  between  en- 
gineers and  contractors.  I  don't  want  it  to  be  understood  that  the  engineer  I 
mean  is  the  man  that  makes  the  plans,  and  the  contractor  I  mean  is  the  man  the 
engineer  tells  how  to  carry  out  the  work,  because  that  is  what  thev  did  in  the 
very  beginning  when  it  was  easy.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  engineer  and 
the  contractor  in  the  sense  of  the  two  parties  to  the  contract. 

There  is  first  the  owner  and  his  representative,  the  engineer ;  and  the 
engineer  is  to  tell  the  contractor  everything  that  the  s]:)ecifications  say  and 
everything  that  the  plans  mean,  and  if  there  is  anything  missing  he  can  tell 
him  a  great  deal  more  than  anybody  else  can  tell  him  that  they  mean. 

That  is  where  we  get  down  to  what  T  am  talking  about  now  as  the  relation 
between  the  engineer  and  the  contractor.     The  thing  that  appeals  to  many 

*  From   an   address   flelivereil   by    Mr.    J.    F.    O'Rourkt    of   New    York   City   at    the    -Associated   General 
Contractors'  meeting,  Chicago. 
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engineers  that  started  a  good  many  years  ago,  was  the  fact  that  in  making  their 
plans  they  had  a  great  deal  more  trouble  in  having  them  carried  out  than  if  they 
did  the  work  themselves. 

There  were  others  who  were  not  engineers,  but  were  fine  men — men  with  a 
large  business  who  were  put  up  against  the  higher  development  of  construction 
that  they  had  never  any  experience  of,  because  there  was  no  experience  in  it. 
They  associated  engineers  with  themiselves  to^  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
work.  Those  engineers  I  am  going  to^  call  the  contractors'  engineers.  That  is, 
the  engineer  whom  the  contractor  employs  and  without  whom  he  could  not  do 
his  work,  ordinarily,  is  the  contractor's  engineer.  The  engineer  who  became  a 
contractor,  I  am  going  to  call  a  contracting  engineer. 

The  owner's  engineer  is  the  one  who  makes  the  original  plans. 

There  are  other  branches  of  engineers  who  have  gotten  to  the  point  that 
they  have  an  office.  They  have  hired  an  office  and  call  themselves  consulting- 
engineers,  and  many  of  them,  of  course,  are  among  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  world. 

In  all  these  cases  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  that  if  a  man  is  an  engineer 
and  is  not  making  the  original  plans  ( however  shadowy  they  may  be  as  to  the 
final  execution  of  them),  unless  he  belongs  to  that  party  of  the  first  part,  he  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  an  engineer. 

Now,  as  to  the  party  of  the  first  part — engineers.  It  is  safe  also  to  say  that 
in  one  case  they  are  so  underpaid  that  I  don't  know  any  class  of  professional 
men  who  are  so  much  the  victims  of  the  employers  as  the  straight  engineers  in 
America.  The  other  one  is  the  fellow  who  comes  in  w'here  there  are  four 
dimensions.  A  lot  of  people  are  greatly  troubled  to  know  where  the  fourth 
dimension  is.    Unless  they  are  very  poor  indeed,  they've  got  it  in  their  pocket. 

But  the  thing  we've  got  to  do  is  to  broaden  ourselves,  we've  got  to  have  con- 
tracts in  whidh  there  will  be  something  more  than  the  statement  that  the 
engineer  is  the  sole  judge  without  providing  any  standard  by  which  he  can  be 
judged  as  to  his  judging.  We've  got  to  make  the  contractors  free  in  the  sense 
that  when  they  undertake  to  do  anything  and  feel  honestly  that  they  are  going 
to  do  it  and  that  they  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  best  and  most  efficient  way,  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do  that  without  having  some  poor  creature  that  don't  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  work  starting  in  to  tell  them  how  they  shall  do  it 
wrong. 

The  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  make  ourselves  felt  as  a  body  of 
contractors,  a  body  of  contractors  who  (as  my  first  definition  states )  are  really 
a  body  of  engineers.  They  are  called  contractors  because  they  draw  the  thing 
together,  not  because  they  draw  them.  Note  the  difference.  And  we've  got 
to  have  it  so  that  whether  a  man  is  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  has  got  to  be  fully 
understood  that  there  is  a  particular  side  that  he  is  on  and  that  they  are  all  on. 
and  that  he  is  efficient,  economical,  rapid  performance  of  the  work.  This  is 
more  to  the  owner  than  it  is  to  the  engineers  of  either  side  and  it  is  more  to  the 
people  in  general  than  it  is  to  the  owner. 

That  is  what  we  must  work  for  and  there  ought  to  be  some  action  taken,  not 
necessarily  at  the  convention,  but  by  the  offxers  of  the  convention  shortly,  which 
will  take  the  engineers  who  are  their  engineers  and  among  whom  they  are  them- 
selves possible  engineers,  and  put  them  on  an  equality  with  every  other  engineer 
so  that  all  may  work  together  for  the  common  good  and  for  the  best  results. 
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Suggestions  for  Treatment  of  War  Memorials 

Tlll-L  followiiii^-  su^L^cstiuns  for  the  treatment  of  war  memorials  are  offered 
to  local  committees  and  architects  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 
Washington.  U.  C.  of  which  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  is  president.  The 
suggestions,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  of  considerable  benefit  to  those  who  are 
considering  the  erection  of  war  memorials: 

(1)  Consider  the  amount  of  money  prol)ably  available.     Conclusion   on   this   point 

must  necessarily  precede  any  determination  as  to  the  form  of  memorial, 
and  is  e(iually  important  whether  that  form  be  some  structure,  architectural 
or  sculptural,  painting  or  work  of  landscape  art. 

(2)  Consider    tentatively    the    form    which    tlie    memorial    should    preferably    take. 

whether  architectural  or  scu]i)tural.  a  painting  or  some  kind  of  land- 
scape art. 

(3)  Also    the    (juestion    of   site.      This    question    is    of   vital    importance.      In    large 

towns  the  memorial,  if  monumental,  should  not  be  so  placed  as  to  obstruct 
traffic  and  at  the  same  time  should  be  in  a  position  sufficiently  conspicu- 
ous to  be  worthy  of  its  object.  Existent  buildings  and  other  surroundings 
should  be  considered  in  deciding  location.  So  should  also  the  permanence 
of  such  buildings  and  surroundings.  This  is  quite  as  important  in  the  case 
of  a  small  village  as  in  a  large  town  or  city. 

(4)  Likewise  in   connection  with  any  structure   the   question  of  material,   w^hether 

stone,  marble  or  bronze.  Local  stone  has  advantages,  both  economically 
and   sentimentally. 

(5)  The  approaches  to  any  memorial  and  the  points  of  view  from  which  it  is  seen 

are  quite  as  important  as  its  immediate  surroundings. 

(6)  The   cost   of   laying   out   the    site,   when    necessary,    should    be    included    in    the 

scheme.  The  effect  of  a  memorial  is  often  entirely  lost  Ijy  want  of  a  care- 
ful laying  out  of  the  site. 

(7)  Where  memorials  are  proposed  for  the  interior  of  buildings,  whether  in  sculp- 

ture, architecture,  stained  glass,  mural  paintings  or  wall  tablets,  careful 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  scale,  and  character  of  the  architecture  of  the 
building,  and  to  any  adjacent  monuments. 

(8)  The    lettering   of   all    inscriptions    should    be    carefully   studied    and    should    be 

legible.  A  bold  Roman  type,  or  the  Italian  lettering  of  the  sixteentli  cen- 
tury based  on  it,  is  the  type  most  suitable. 

(9)  In   all   memorials   simplicity,   scale   and   proportion    should   be   aimed   at    rather 

than  profusion  of  detail  or  excessive  costliness  of  material.  It  is  the 
artistic,  imaginative  and  intellectual  quality  of  the  work  that  gives  it  its 
final  value. 
(10)  Before  the  adoption  of  tentative  plans,  and  preferably  before  any  plans  are 
made,  secure  expert  advice.  This  can  usually  be  best  obtained  by  calling 
in  a  competent  artist,  be  he  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  a  i^ainter  or  a  land- 
scape architect.  If  there  is  to  be  a  competition,  careful  specifications  set- 
ting forth  the  terms  of  the  competition  should  precede  it.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ablest  artists  are  not  usually  willing  to  enter  compe- 
titions except  for  structures  of  the  most  important  kind. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  has  determined  to  make  war  memorials 
one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  its  annual  convention,  which  is  to  be  held  at  tlie 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  in  the  month  of  May.  V)V).  It 
expects  to  hold  at  the  .same  time  an  exhibition  of  existing  war  memorials  which 
have  been  erected  in  the  past  in  Europe  and  America  and  which  will  be  sug- 
gestive not  only  for  cities  but  equally  for  country  villages.  Meanwhile  a  si)ecial 
advisory  comniittee  of  experts  whose  services  can  be  placed  at  the  call  of  those 
throughout  the  I'nited  States  who  are  considering  the  erection  of  war  memo- 
rials is  to  be  ai)pointed. 

Pending  tlie  announcement  of  the  personnel  of  this  special  advisory  com- 
mittee, recjuests  for  suggestions  and  further  advice  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary,  the  American  l-Y-dcration  of  Arts.  1741  New  York  avenue.  Wash- 
iuirton.  D.  C. 
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Apartment  House  Construction* 

By  BENJAMIN   H.   MARSHALL,  Architect,  Chicago 

THE  plan  for  a  high-class  apartment  building  must  contain  all  the  good 
features  of  the  well-designed  house  together  with  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages made  possible  by  apartment  conditions.  The  majority  of  the 
tenants  come  from  their  own  homes  and  also  live  in  a  house  in  the  country 
a  part  of  the  year,  so  it  is  essential  to  give  them  all  they  are  accustomed  to, 
plus  every  possible  convenience  resulting  from  community  life. 

All  large  apartments  consist  of  three  distinct  and  separate  parts,  v^^hich 
parts  may  be  called  for  convenience  :  public,  private  and  service. 

The  living,  or  front  part,  contains  the  reception  hall,  the  living  room,  the 
dining  room,  the  breakfast  or  sun  room,  and  the  library.  These  rooms,  with 
the  exception  of  the  library,  should  open  into  each  other  so  as  to  make  as 
good  an  arrangement  for  entertaining  purposes  as  for  general  living.  A 
small  but  important  room  which  is  rarely  found  except  in  the  very  best  of 
private  homes  is  the  dressing  or  coat  room  for  the  use  of  guests.  This  room, 
in  an  apartment,  must  open  from  the  reception  hall  as  near  the  entrance 
door  as  possible.  Too  often  guests  arrive  when  it  is  awkward  to  take  them 
into  the  private  part  of  the  apartment. 

The  private  or  chamber  part  of  the  plan  should  have  a  large  rectangular 
hall,  off  of  which  open  all  of  the  bedrooms.  This  hall,  which  connects  di- 
rectly with  the  reception  room,  should  be  so  designed  and  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  used  as  an  informal  sitting  room.  Each  bed  chamber  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  large  clothes  closet  and  connect  directly  with  its  own  bath. 
This  bath  must  have  good  light  and  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  a 
dressing  table  in  addition  to  the  regular  fixtures.  In  connection  with  one  or 
two  of  the  master  chambers  a  large  and  light  dressing  room  should  be  pro- 
vided, fully  equipped  with  cases  and  drawers  to  meet  every  demand  of  the 
tenant. 

The  sewing  and  linen  room  and  a  large  storage  closet  should  be  located 
between  this  part  of  the  apartment  and  the  service  quarters,  so  that  ladies 
of  the  apartment  can  reach  it  without  passing  the  servants'  rooms  and  the 
servants  reach  it  without  coming  into  the  private  part. 

The  service,  or  rear  part  of  the  house,  must  connect  directly  with  the 
reception  hall,  dining  room  and  chamber  hall.  The  number  of  servants' 
rooms  should  equal  in  number  the  master  chambers.  We  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  after  years  of  close  contact  with  our  tenants.  The  worst  feature 
in  most  apartments,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  house,  is  that  the  kitchen 
— the  most  important  workroom  in  the  house — is  also  the  most  traveled 
passage.  This  should  not  be ;  the  servants'  dining  room  and  butler's  pantry 
must  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  reached  without  going  through  the 
kitchen.  The  architect,  in  designing  the  service  end  of  the  apartment,  must 
always  study  with  great  care  the  most  economical  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments :  where  to  place  the  refrigerator,  the  vault,  the  storage  closets,  the 
stove,  the  sink  and  the  work  table  and  what  to  do  to  make  the  service  oper- 
ate smoothly  and  with  the  fewest  steps  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  details  pertaining  to  the  construction  which  need 
to  be  seriously  considered.  The  question  of  deadening  sound  is  a  difficult 
one.  In  all  the  apartments  we  know  of,  sound  will  travel  by  means  of  the 
partitions,  floors  and  columns  from  one  apartment  to  the  next.  Our  firm 
has  made  several  experiments  and  we  now  have  a  scheme  whereby  we  lower 
the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  and  rest  them  on  the  partitions.     These  partitions 

♦Extracts  from  paper  read  at  convention  of  National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers. 
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support  this  false  ceiling-  and  do  not  connect  with  the  floor  above,  so  there 
is  absolutely  no  direct  connection  with  the  next  apartment  and  conse(|uentl_v 
the  sound  vibrations  cannot  travel  out  of  the  apartment.  The  elevator  is 
the  cause  of  objectionable  noise  and  a  bedchamber  must  never  l)e  placed 
next  to  the  elevator  shaft.  If  it  is.  there  will  be  serious  complaints  as  lonpr 
as  the  buildin<j  stands. 

We  believe  the  installation  of  the  plumbinu:  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  minor  thing^s  because  if  it  is  not  done  just  the  rig;ht  way  at 
first,  it  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  increase  the  operatinj^  expense. 
PlunibinjT  rejiairs  can  very  easily  run  into  bii^-  fii^ures.  We  arranj2:e  the  fix- 
tures in  the  bathrooms  sf)  that  they  rest  aiJ:ainst  the  wall  of  a  i)ipc  shaft. 
Then  repairs  to  a  ])ii)e  or  the  chanc^inc^  of  a  fixture  can  be  done  at  any  time 
without  takinjL^  up  the  floor,  or  breakinti^  into  the  wall,  w^hich  work  in  a  tile 
bathroom  means  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense.  Xo  steam  pipes  or 
supply  pipes  or  pipes  of  any  kind  should  be  Iniried  in  the  floors  or  walls. 
Trouble  always  occurs  at  the  places  most  difficult  to  reach.  Xever  place 
any  pipe,  radiator,  fixture,  or  mechanical  device  where  it  is  not  easily  acces- 
sible. 

The  size  and  location  of  the  coal  bin  too  often  is  neglected.  The  l)in 
should  be  large  enough  for  one-half  year's  supply  and  arranged  so  that  the 
coal  wagons  can  drive  over  the  bin  and  dump  the  coal  directly  into  the  bin 
through  n^anholes  properly  spaced  to  avoid  any  necessity  for  trimming.  The 
ideal  location  for  the  boiler  is  in  a  sub-basement,  so  arranged  that  the  coal 
A'ill  feed  into  the  grates  and  save  the  labor  of  carrying. 

Much  Building  this  Year  in  China 

IX  December  four  annual  subscriptions  were  received  for  The  Architect  and 
Engineer  from  architects  in  China.  It  would  seem  from  this  and  other  out- 
ward indications  that  China  is  planning  to  do  some  building;'  on  a  verv  large 
scale  this  year.  According  to  ^Ir.  George  E.  Anderson.  U.  S.  Consul-General 
at  Hongkong,  the  colony  of  Hongkong  proposes  to  disburse  in  1919  more  money 
on  public  works  of  various  sorts  than  it  ever  has  expended  in  any  one  year  here- 
tofore. The  expenditures  have  particularly  to  do  witli  the  housing  of  the 
colony's  population  and  the  construction  of  new  roads.  In  introducing  the 
public  works  estimates  to  the  legislative  council  on  October  3.  the  Governor  of 
the  colony  said : 

"L'nder  Public  Works  Extraordinary  the  total  ex])enditure  proposed  is 
over  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  which  largely  exceeds  any  sum  hith- 
erto devoted  in  one  year  to  public  works  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  but 
half  of  this  sum  is  absorbed  by  works  already  in  progress  or  to  be  begun 
this  year.  The  time  may  not  be  propitious  for  embarking  on  large 
schemes,  but  the  Government  has  no  option  in  the  matter.  The  growth 
of  the  population  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  building  activity  of 
the  last  six  years,  and  it  is  essential  that  both  in  \'ictoria  and  Kowloon 
new  areas  should  be  made  accessible  by  main  roads  for  every  class  of  domestic 
building.  Large,  however,  as  the  sum  provided  is.  it  re])resents  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  expenditure  required  to  thoroughly  develop  this  great  ]>ort  to 
meet  the  probable  needs  of  the  next  few  years. 

"Both  the  construction  of  houses  and  the  construction  of  roads  have 
been  rapidly  pushed  during  the  past  year  and  the  attention  of  the  CJov- 
ernment  has  been  directed  to  the  matter  of  housing  for  several  years. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  the  housing  situation  in  Hongkong  has  come  to  be 
very  acute,  and  not  only  have  rents  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  but 
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for  some  classes  of  people  houses  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  The 
Government's  scheme  for  next  year  includes  the  construction  of  a  block 
of  twelve  houses  for  the  use  of  officers  and  employees ;  quarters  for  the 
sanitary  board  stafif  of  nearly  300  men ;  two  sets  of  quarters  for  senior 
officers  in  the  government ;  and  quarters  for  various  other  minor  staffs." 

The  programme  of  road-building  includes  not  only  a  continuation  of 
work  on  the  motor-car  roads  around  and  across  the  island  and  to  Castle 
Peak  on  the  mainland,  but  also  the  construction  of  a  new  road  from  Mag- 
azine Gap  road  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  island  about  halfway  up  the 
mountain  around  the  main  line  of  hills  and  through  the  lowest  gap 
(Wong-nei-chong)  to  the  south  side  of  the  hills,  opening  up  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  residential  sites.  It  also  includes  a  second  road  on  the  same  hill 
to  open  up  other  sites  and  a  beginning  of  a  complete  system  of  roads  in 
the  "New  Territory"  on  the  mainland.  The  Government  also  has  in  hand 
a  survey  of  a  road  for  motor  cars  to  the  "Peak"  or  mountain  district,  the 
construction  of  which  will  be  rapidly  pushed. 

All  this  road-building  not  only  is  of  more  than  usual  importance  in 
that  it  is  based  on  the  idea  of  relieving  the  pressure  for  houses,  but  also 
is  of  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  use  of  motor  cars  in  the  colony. 
By  nature,  Hongkong  is  not  favorable  to  the  use  of  vehicles  of  any  sort. 
In  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  automobile  business  has  developed  at 
a  remarkable  rate,  while  the  immediate  future  is  even  more  promising. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  in  constructing  these  new  roads  is  based 
very  largely  on  the  use  of  automobiles.  The  roads  and  motor  cars,  in 
fact,  are  changing  the  entire  course  of  life  in  Hongkonar. 


Nomenclature 

W~y  ECENTLY  some  discussion  has  been  taking  place  in  the  Times  Lit- 
|\  erary  Supplement  on  the  corruption  of  English  by  using  many  wrong 
words.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  the  jargon  of  war.  The  case  was  cited 
of  the  use  of  the  technical  term  "sector"  for  "section"  of  the  war  front ; 
of  course,  sector  means  a  part  of  a  circle  bounded  by  two  radii. 

Other  technical  words  were  mentioned  as  not  expressing  their  true 
meaning:  Locomotive,  aeroplane,  submarine,  etc.  "Locomotive"  is 
really  an  adjective  and  was  originally  used  as  "locomotive  engine"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "stationary  engine."  Soon  the  adjective  was  applied  to 
mean  the  engine  itself.  The  proper  form  for  the  noun  should  be  "loco- 
motor." 

The  word  "aeroplane"  means  an  airplane  and  could  etyniologically  be 
applied  to  the  sails  of  a  windmill  or  other  planes  in  the  air.  The  correct 
expression  would  be  "flying  planes." 

The  common  use  of  the  word  "submarine"  is  bad.  We  should  use 
"diving  boat,"  "undersea  boat"  or  "submersible  boat." 

Then  we  have  the  word  "tank"  used  for  objects  very  different  from 
those  commonly  so-called.  This  arose  from  the  War  Office  sending  these 
armoured  cars  to  the  front  in  large  cases  labeled  "tanks"  to  keep  secrecy 
as  long  as  possible.  It  is  a  pity  that  another  word  could  not  have  been 
coined  for  their  name. 

Our  technical  nomenclature  grows  up  in  haphazard  fashion,  and  Ave 
are  afraid  that  no  protests  from  language  purists  will  avail.  The  press 
soon   brings   it   into  common   usage.     The   English-speaking   peoples   are, 
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however,  most  illti.i^ical  in  developinr;;'  tluir  laiiijiia^e,  and  we  do  ho])c  that 
jTuidance  will  be  j^^ixen  by  the  various  technical  societies  for  the  ado])tion 
t)f  concise,  terse,  and  true-meaning'  words  as  the  need  for  them  is  neces- 
sary. The  oritiin  of  many  of  our  technical  words  is  unknown,  as  thev 
have  come  into  use  p^radually.  Some  of  them  are  dialect  words  and  others 
have  arisen  from  the  rou^h  terminoloo^y  of  the  workmen. 

We  remember  one  example  of  the  latter.  In  some  very  wet  fj^round  a 
double  row  of  runners  was  driven  and  between  the  boards  was  packed 
straw  and  litter  in  order  to  filter  the  water  cominir  throuc^h  the  boards 
and  so  to  prevent  sand.  etc..  from  beinij  pumped  with  the  water,  thereby 
causinpf  settlement.  .\s  far  as  one  could  jn^ather.  this  filterin<>;  material  was 
called  "hermerafulous"  b}'  the  men.  The  meaning-  of  it  was,  for  lonj^.  a 
puzzle  until,  upon  an  old  inspector  being:  asked,  he  replied:  "Don't  you 
see.  sir,  it  means  half-and-half."  Then  one  understood  that  it  was  a  cor- 
ruj)tion  by  the  workmen  of  the  word  "hermaphrodite."  We  expect  that 
luanv  technical  w<»rds  have  come  to  the  fore  in  tliis  manner. — Architect, 
IJuilder  and  En<^ineer.  Cape  Town. 


Building  Forecast  in  the  East 

AF'OREC-X.ST  of  the  probable  volume  of  buildini?  construction  in  the  East, 
similar  to  that  in   California  published   in  the   December  issue   of   this 
mas^azine.  has  been  compiled  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Company  of  New  York. 
The  summary  shows  a  total  of  over  $450,000,000  of  projected  construction  from 
the  offices  of  about  400  architects  and  engineers.    This  is  distributed  as  follows: 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  91  offices),  $70,575,000. 
exclusive  of  $9,000,000  for  city  schools,  divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial 
and  office  buildings.  $22,420,000:  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $11,065,000; 
institutional,  church  and  municipal  buildings,  $23,305,000;  still  unclassified,  but  di- 
vided among  foregoing  classes,  $13,785,000. 

BUFF.^LO,  X.  Y.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  14  offices_^),  $3,693,000. 
divided  appro.ximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings.  $970,000;  apart- 
ment houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $1,648,000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal 
buildings.  $l,075,OfK). 

XE\V.-\RK.  X.  J. — Total  proposed  construction  (from  8  offices),  $4,255.0CX).  di- 
vided approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings.  $3,080,000;  apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $655,000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal  buildings, 
$520,000. 

BOSTOX,  MAS.S.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  12  offices),  $20,816,000, 
divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $175,0(X);  apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $395,000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal  l)uildings, 
$3,860,000;  still  unclassified,  but  divided  among  foregoing  classes,  $15,386,000. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  7  offices),  $1,820,000, 
divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $805,000;  apart- 
ment houses,  hotels  and  residences.  $210,000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal 
buildings,  $906,000. 

EASTERX  MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES  (Outside  Boston).— Total  proposed 
construction  (from  17  offices),  $3,885,000.  Divided  approximately  as  follows;  Indus- 
trial and  office  l)uildings,  $770,000;  apartment  liouses,  hotels  and  residences,  $1,515,- 
000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal  buildings,  $1,570,0(X1. 

MAIXE  AXD  XEW  HAMPSH IRI-:.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  8 
offices),  $1,350,000.  Divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  Iniild- 
ings,  $175,0(X);  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $375,000;  institutional,  church 
and  municipal  buildings,  $850,000. 
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CONNECTICUT,  MASSACHUSETTS.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  9 
offices),  $6,089,000.  Divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  build- 
ings, $1,845,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $782,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $3,462,000. 

TRENTON  AND  CAMDEN,  N.  J. — Total  proposed  construction  (from  11 
offices),  $3,955,000.  Divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  build- 
ings, $675,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $145,000;  institutional,  church 
and  municipal  buildings,  $3,135,000. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  42  offices), 
$43,740,000.  Divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings, 
$14,968,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $13,724,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $15,032,000. 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CITIES.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  IS 
offices,  outside  Philadelphia),  $4,250,000.  Divided  approximately  as  follows:  Indus- 
trial and  office  buildings,  $1,195,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  residences, 
$400,000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal  buildings,  $2,620,000. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.— Proposed  construction  (from  18  offices),^  $4,160,000.  di- 
vided approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $615,000;  apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $1,105,000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal  build- 
ings, $2,480,000. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENN.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  42  offices),  $15,- 
575,000,  divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $3,675,000; 
apartment  houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $5,860,000;  institutional,  church  and  muni- 
cipal buildings,  $5,875,000. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  19  offices).  $34,- 
450,000,  divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $7,500,(300; 
apartment  houses,  hotels  and  residence,  $2,250,000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal 
buildings,  $24,700,000. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  2  offices),  $3,535,000, 
principally  in  industrial  and  office  buildings;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  residences, 
$250,000;  institutional,  church   and   municipal  buildings,  $760,000. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  6  offices),  $2,005,000, 
divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $525,000;  apart- 
ment houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $100,000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal 
buildings,  $1,380,000. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Total  proposed  construction  (from  42  offices),  $144,047,000, 
divided  approximately  as  follows:  Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $128,033,000;  apart- 
ment houses,  hotels  and  residences,  $1,929,000;  institutional,  church  and  municipal 
buildings,  $14,085,000. 

DETROIT,  MICH.— Estimate  1,064  projects,  total  valuation,  $46,100,000,-  ready 
to  mature  in  Eastern  Michigan  within  year  if  ban  is  lifted.  Small  private  plan 
projects  will  probably  add  1,000,  with  valuation  $4,000,000,  within  year.  Total  over 
$50,000,000. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. — Following  work  held  up  account  of  war:  Four  factories, 
$1,800,000;  theatre,  $160,000;  two  hotels,  $235,000;  three  stores,  $65,000;  three  col- 
leges, $130,000;  two  boiler  houses,  $65,000;  one  church,  $30,000;  three  lofts,  $109,000; 
five  schools,  $1,040,000:  one  convent,  $200,000;  one  garage,  $60,000;  one  club,  $35,000; 
eight  apartments,  $540,000;  sixteen  residences,  $404,000';  three  flats,  $25,000.  Total, 
fifty-five  projects,  to  cost  $4,898,000. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. — Local  architects  have  and  are  preparing  plans  for  ap- 
proximately fifty  new  buildings,  cost  aggregating  $20,000,000;  majority  of  projects 
awaits  only  the  lifting  of  the  Government  ban  on  materials;  hundreds  of  houses 
and  homes  will  be  added  as  soon  as  materials,  men  and  transportation  can  be 
depended  on. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.— Office  and  store  building,  $400,000;  church,  $20,000; 
office,  warehouse,  etc.,  $1,000,000;  industrial  enterprise,  offices,  etc.,  $1,000,000;  about 
$10,000,000  of  school  work  throughout  Northwest  will  go  ahead. 
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naiiiel  II.  Hiirnhuiii  huiil:  ".Miikt-  no  littlf 
pliiiiN;  they  liiivr  no  niiiKif  to  Htir  nu-n'N  blooil 
and  prohiihl.v  theniNelvfH  will  not  !>»•  r«*iilizril. 
.M:lk«  hiK  pliinN;  iiini  liicli  in  liope  ami  worit, 
rfnii'nilierinK  tliat  it  ntible,  ioKical  iliaKnini 
onre  rct'ordfcl  will  never  die,  hut  long  after 
we  are  cone  will  l>e  a  livinK  tiling.  assertinK 
itself  with  ever-Krowlng  insiNteney.  Kenieniber 
that  our  sons  and  Krandsons  are  coine  to  do 
things  tliat  would  stauKer  us.  Let  your  watrh- 
wonl  he  order  and  your   hearon   beauty." 
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lliat  the  i)ul)Hc  i.s  takiiijr  an  interest 
in  tlie  ])n)spects  for  an  early  building 
revival  was  evident 
Gzve  the  Architect  last  month  when 
Time  to  Think  the  San  Francisco 
Out  His  T^lans  papers  reprinted  in 
full  The  Architect 
and  Kn,e;"ineer  Iluildinj^-  h'orecast  for 
V)V).  That  the  publication  of  the  ar- 
ticles helped  to  restore  confidence,  not 
only  amono-  members  of  the  building 
industry  but  with  owners  and  in- 
vestors, was  attested  by  the  numer- 
ous inquiries  which  architects  and 
realty  dealers  received  directly  fol- 
lowing the  printing  of  the  Forecast. 
The  San  Francisco  liulletin  made 
four  reprints  from  this  magazine  in 
two  different  issues  and  the  Call 
and  Post  published  two  columns  of 
the  Forecast  under  a  spread  head- 
ing worded : 

"Thirty  Million  Estimated  as  Cost 
of  New  Buildings  in  San  Francisco 
and  Bay  Cities  for  1919."" 

If  so  much  publicity  at  this  time 
does  nothing  more,  it  should  help 
to  put  the  architect  back  on  the 
map.  Undoubtedly  the  articles  have 
been  instrumental  in  giving  the  public 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the  architect's 
im])ortance  in  the  building  \\\)  of  our 
cities. 

While  there  has  been  no  notice- 
able resumption  of  large  construc- 
tion work  since  peace  was  declared, 
this  fact  is  not  surprising.  It  will 
probably  be  three  or  four  months  be- 
fore we  begin  really  to  feel  that  build- 
ing is  getting  into  its  stride  again. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  wait 
for  lower  prices.  If  this  is  going  to 
lie  made  a  continuous  excuse  there 
will  likely  be  some  disappointment  in 
an  early  resumption  of  building. 
Prices  are  not  going  to  fall  ma- 
terially for  some  time,  if  at  all. 
Owners  should  make  up  their  minds 
to  this  now.  I'urtheriuore.  if  they 
intend  to  build  in  the  spring,  re- 
gardless of  prices  and  labor  con- 
ditions, they  should  not  wait  till 
then  before  ordering  their  plans. 
Most  of  our  architects  right  now 
have  very  little  to  do.  This  is  un- 
fortunate. They  should  be  busy. 
They    should    be    ])lanning   and    de- 
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veloping-  the  work  that  their  clients 
expect  to  have  started  three  months 
from  now.  The  trouble  with  the 
average  owner  is  that  he  imagines 
he  can  order  his  plans  as  he  would 
order  a  suit  of  clothes — take  the 
measurements  today  and  have  the 
work  completed  tomorrow  or  the  day 
following.  

•  Now  that  the  frosts  of  war  that 
drove  the  building  industries  into 
h  i  b  e  rn  a  t  i  o  n  have 
^uild  Now  and  been  dispelled  by 
Build  Well  the  grateful  warmth 

of  the  armistice,  the 
dormant  bear  of  investment  Finance 
stirs  in  its  slumbers,  rubs  its  eyes 
and  prepares  to  seek  whom  it  may 
devour ;  but,  dazed  from  its  long 
inactivity,  emaciated  from  its  en- 
forced fast,  is  cautious.  It  is  like 
the  architects,  and  the  architects 
are  like  the  twenty  cats  camped 
around  one  tiny  knot-hole  from 
which  one  timid  little  mouse  ex- 
poses one  bristly  little  whisker.  So, 
queries  Mr.  Investment  Finance : 
Can  we  build  now?  What  about 
capital  issues?  What  about  priori- 
ties? What  about  the  next  Liberty 
Loan?  What  about  the  high  cost 
of  labor?  What  about  the  high 
price  of  material?  Still  the  spring 
thaw  that  releases  the  stored  up 
snows  of  winter,  with  its  resultant 
freshets,  will  wash  away  all  ob- 
stacles to  progress. 

Shall  we  wisely  impound  and  di- 
rect this  flood  or  shall  we  permit  its 
uncontrollable  flow  to  wreak  de- 
struction equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  devastations  of  war?  There- 
fore, Mr.  Capital  Investment,  Mr. 
Labor  and  Mr.  Material  Man,  hark 
unto  my  voice ;  sit  thou  at  my  feet 
and  learn  wisdom :  Labor  will  never 
be  cheaper.  My  father,  after  the 
Civil  War,  was  glad  to  cut,  haul 
and  pile  good  oak  cord  wood  for 
one  dollar  a  cord.  I  guess  we  are 
glad  to  pay  $20  today. 

Still  we  can  buy  a  better  elevator 
for  less  money  today  than  we  could 
ten  years  ago.  W>  can  buy  a  bet- 
ter automobile  for  less  money  to- 
day than  we  could  five  years  ago. 


We  can  build  a  better  building 
for  less  money  today  than  we  could 
twenty  years  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  more  steel  was 
put  into  the  foundation  of  the  Claus 
Spreckels  building  in  the  form  of 
grillage  than  was  recently  put  into 
the  entire  Hobart  building  from 
base  to  roof.  We  didn't  know  bet- 
ter then.  We  know  better  now. 
We  can  do  better  things  now  for  less 
money  than  we  could  then.  Mr.  James 
Phelan,  it  is  said,  traded  a  band  of 
mules  for  the  lot  upon  which  the 
Phelan  building  stands  today.  What 
are  we  going  to  trade  for  the  op- 
portunities of  this  moment? 

We  are  going  to  build  and  build 
and  build,  wages  and  prices  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  —  the 
sleeping  giant  stirs,  the  sleeping 
giant  wakens ;  look  out  when  he 
sheds  the  superfluous  hair  from  his 
shaggy  fur;  stand  aside,  O  timid 
ones,  lest  thou  be  devoured. 

The  late  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham  used 
quizzically  to  relate  that  Mr.  H.  H. 
Richardson  held  that  an  architect's 
first  duty  was  to  get  a  job.  Then 
he  would  solemnly  observe :  "But 
Henry  was  wrong;  an  architect's 
first  duty  is  to  DO  the  job.'' 

"But  do  it  well,"  he  would  always 


add. 


Willis  Polk. 


Indications   point  to  the  greatest 
building  revival  during  1919  which 

this  country  has 
The  'building  ever  experienced. 
Outlook  for  i^ig     This  is  true  largely 

because  certain 
classes  of  structures  must  be 
erected  almost  at  once  to  provide 
for  actual  demand.  First  of  all,  in 
the  larger  cities,  apartment  houses 
and  dwellings  will  lead  the  way. 
but  closely  following  will  be  office 
buildings,  lofts  and  industrial  struc- 
tures. Then  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  bank  building. 
All  over  the  country  our  financial 
institutions  have  been  carrying  on 
their  work  in  their  old  homes,  in 
crowded,  inadequate  quarters,  wait- 
ing for  a  favorable  time  to  erect 
new  buildings  or  modernize  their 
quarters     by     remodelling.       Banks 
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have  never  been  niDre  ])r()s])er()us, 
and  the  bankers  seem  to  feel  that 
not  only  will  they  be  meeting-  an 
economic  need  by  buildinsj:  now, 
but  that  their  action  in  this  reg-ard 
will  set  a  precedent  in  their  com- 
munities and  encourage  other  own- 
ers to  build.  It  is  the  specified 
wish  of  the  Government  that,  in 
order  to  ])rovide  em])loyment.  con- 
struction work  be  i)ut  under  way 
at  the  earliest  ])ossil)le  moment. 

In  the  industrial  as  well  as  in 
the  domestic  and  commercial  fields, 
buildin.e:  should  see  a  large  and 
healthy  increase  in  volume.  New^ 
factories  must  be  built ;  plant  ex- 
tensions are  an  economic  necessity, 
war  plants,  instead  of  being  scrap- 
ped or  abandoned,  will,  in  many 
instances,  be  altered  for  peace  work. 

Housing  for  employees,  wdiich  re- 
ceived such  an  impetus  during  the 
past  two  years,  will  be  carried  out 
on  a  vaster  scale  than  we  had  ever 
thought  possible.  Employers  have 
recognized  the  actual  money  value 
return  of  providing  good  housing 
accommodations  for  their  em- 
ployees. It  is  fatuous  to  believe 
that  the  employers  have  not  profited 
by  the  lessons  of  the  war.  They 
have  learned  that  contented  work- 
men are  the  best  possible  asset,  that 
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With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


To  Build  Milk  Plant 

A  new  industry  has  been  launched  in 
Sacramento  with  the  letting  of  a  con- 
tract to  the  Clinton  Construction  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  for  the  new 
plant  of  the  Northern  California  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  The  contract 
calls  for  the  completion  of  the  plant 
within  ninety  days.  The  main  building 
will  be  four  stories  in  height,  built  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and  will  be  of  the 
modern  industrial  type.  There  will  be 
a  power  house  adjoining  and  a  30,000- 
gallon  fuel  oil  tank.  The  building  will 
have  a  complete  cold  storage  equipment. 
Offices  of  the  association  will  be  on 
the  second  floor.  The  plans  for  the 
building  were  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hemmings,  architect,  of  Sacramento. 
The  cost  of  the  plant,  when  completed 
and   equipped,   will   be   $125,000. 


Oregon  Chapter  Is  Wide  Awake 

Oregon  Chapter,  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  has  commenced  the  New 
Year  most  aggressively.  The  Portland 
architects  are,  indeed,  wide  awake.  Be- 
sides lending  its  moral  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  contest  now  being  held 
for  naming  the  most  notable  examples 
of  Portland  architecture,  the  Chapter  is 
conducting  an  exhibition  of  housing  de- 
signs which  includes  some  35  examples 
of  workers'  homes,  designed  by  various 
members  of  the  Chapter,  together  with 
photographs  and  drav/ings  of  executed 
work.  The  exhibit  is  proving  not  only 
very  interesting  but  instructive  to  the 
public.  Later  on  the  Chapter  will  hold 
an  exhibit  of  all  kinds  of  building  ma- 
terial, this  to  be  followed  by  a  realtor's 
campaign  for  owning  your  home. 


Architects  for  Armory  Competition 

Four  architects  have  been  selected  b}^ 
the  General  Stafif  of  the  Oregon  National 
Guard  to  prepare  competitive  designs 
for  a  one-company  armory  building  to 
be  erected  in  Marshfield,  the  estimated 
cost  being  $40,000.  The  architects  chosen 
are  Messrs.  Claussen  &  Claussen,  Port- 
land; Mr.  W.  G.  Chandler,  Marshfield: 
Mr.  John  Hunsicker,  Eugene,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Post,  Salem. 


Architects   Hold   Election 

The  Washington  State  Society  of 
Architects  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Seattle  on  Tuesday,  December  3.  Mr. 
A.  Warren  Gould  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent; Mr.  Harry  H.  James  was  re- 
elected vice-president;  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Fowler,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Messrs. 
Gould,  James,  Fowler,  Julius  A.  Zittel 
and  R.  Hamilton  Rowe  were  elected 
trustees.  Mr.  Gould  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee,  Mr. 
Zittel  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  Mr.  James  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  organization.  ]\Ir.  William 
J.  Jones  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
rules  and  ^Ir.  H.  Ryan  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  competitions.  Progress 
of  a  satisfactory  nature  was  reported 
for  the  past  year  and  the  society  is  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  rule  that  archi- 
tects shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  before  being  eligible  for  mem- 
bership.   

Concrete  Home  for  Nurses 

Mr.  A.  Lacey  Worswick  is  the  archi- 
tect of  an  eight-story  reinforced  concrete 
building  for  the  nurses  of  the  Affiliated 
Colleges  at  Fourth  and  Parnassus  ave- 
nues, San  Francisco.  The  building  will 
be  erected  by  Engineers  Kahn  &  Mac- 
donald,  who  are  also  the  owners  and 
have  leased  the  structure  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  plans  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Havs.  architect  for  the  uni- 
versity.    The  building  will  cost  $150,000. 


Competition  for  Bank  Building 

Mr.  Sylvain  Schnaittacher.  president  of 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  has 
been  appointed  architectural  advisor  by 
the  Bank  of  Italy,  which  intends  to  hold 
a  competition  shortly  for  a  new  bank 
building.  Mr.  Schnaittacher  is  able  to 
be  about  again  after  an  attack  of  the 
influenza.        

Honolulu  Warehouse 

Mr.  H.  L.  Kerr,  architect  in  Honolulu, 
has  prepared  plans  for  an  $80,000  rein- 
forced concrete  warehouse  to  be  built  at 
Waipahu.  T.  H.,  for  the  Cahn  Sugar 
Company. 
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Is  Willis  Polk  An  Architect? 

Is  Mr,  Willis  I'olk  really  and  legally 
an  arciiitect? 

This  prol)leni  is  liable  to  lu'conie  an 
acute  hone  of  contention  between  Willis 
and  the  State  authorities  at  an  early 
date. 

There  is  a  State  law  wliich  compels 
every  practicing  architect  to  pay  a  license 
of  $15  a  year,  or  describe  himself  as  an 
unlicensed  architect. 

Wiien  the  Ta.x  Collector  went  to  Wil- 
lis Polk's  office  for  his  license  money, 
Mr.  Polk  received  him  and  said: 

"Why  do  you  ta.x  me?  All  the  archi- 
tects here  say  I  am  not  an  architect. 
What  is  my  v^'ord  against  theirs?  Let 
the  matter  go!" 

The  Tax  Collector,  peeved  and  aston- 
ished, picked  up  one  of  the  Polk  letter- 
heads. 

"What  do  you  call  yourself  here?"  he 
snapped,  adjusting  his  glasses. 

"Willis  Polk  &  Co.,  Builders,"  replied 
Mr.  Polk.  "There's  no  architect  about 
that!" 

The  Collector  departed  without  col- 
lecting the  $15  fee.  He  says  that  he 
will  yet  prove  Mr.  Polk  is  an  architect, 
or  eat  the  license. — San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. 

San  Francisco  Society  of  Engineers. 

The  San  Francisco  Association  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
current  year:  President.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Schneider  of  the  .\merican  Bridge 
Company;  vice-president,  Mr.  M.  M. 
O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer  of  San 
F'rancisco;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr. 
Nathan  A.  Bowers. 

The  society's  headtiuarters  are  at  57 
Post    street,   San    Francisco. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Engineers'  Club 

The  annual  election  of  the  Engineers' 
Clu'i).*  Seattle,  was  held  on  January  10. 
when  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: President.  Mr.  H.  E.  Florrocks; 
vice-president,  Mr.  L.  M.  Grant;  secre- 
tary, Mr.  !•:.  J.  Bartells;  treasurer.  Mr. 
.Amos  Slater;  executive  board,  Messrs. 
J.  \-\  Pinson,  Stuart  Mannell,  R.  S. 
Drurj'. 

State  Fish  Hatchery 

Construction  work  on  a  $20,000  state 
fish  hatchery  at  Happy  Isles.  Yosemite 
Valley,  will  begin  in  June.  Mr.  Stephen 
P.  Mather,  director  of  national  parks. 
State  Architect  George  B.  McDougall. 
and  officials  of  the  state  tish  and  game 
commission  recently  visited  the  valley  to 
make  selection  of  the  site. 


Personal 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Dkm.in  lias  been  ai)|)ointed  a 
trustee  of  San  I'Vancisco  Chapter.  .\.  [.  .\.. 
to  fill  the  unex))ircd  term  of  Mr.  William 
C.  Hays,  who  has  been  elected  to  the  vice- 
presidency. 

Mr.  Percy  .'\.  Cuim'er,  Assistant  State 
Engineer  of  Oregon,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  to  succeed  Mr.  John  H.  Lewis, 
resigned.  Tlie  latter  goes  witli  the  Warm 
Springs  Irrigation  District  at  Vale.  Ore- 
gon,  as   engineer-manager. 

Mr.  M.artin  A.  Sheldon,  formerly  Mar- 
tin A.  Schmidlin,  announces  the  reopen- 
ing of  offices  for  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  French  Bank  building,  110 
Sutter  street,  San   FVancisco. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Brunnier,  C.  E..  whose  offices 
are  in  the  Sharon  building,  San  Francisco, 
has  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  to  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  concrete  boat  division 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
has  returned  home  to  take  active  charge  of 
a   steadih'   increasing  practice. 


Designs  Motor-Park 

Professor  J.  W.  Gregg,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Landscape  Gardening  and 
President  of  the  Berkeley  Park  Commis- 
sion, prepared  plans  for  the  development 
of  a  modern  Motor- Park-Playground  for 
the  city  of  Marysville.  recently  com- 
pleted, which  present  so  many  strictly 
original  utilitarian  and  aesthetic  features 
of  such  great  value  that  they  are  being 
favorably  commented  upon  by  all  the 
leading  automobile  magazines  of  the 
country.  So  thoroughly  favorable  has 
been  their  review  that  ^Ir.  A.  S.  Seilet, 
manager  of  the  American  Automobile 
.Association  of  Washington.  D.  C.  has 
recentl}^  requested  permission  to  make 
use  of  the  plans  in  all  details  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  similar  park  at  the  Nation's 
capital.  

Marine  Hospital 

At  a  cost  of  $238,500  the  San  Francisco 
.Marine  Hospital,  maintained  by  the 
L'nited  States  Public  Health  Service  for 
merchant  marine  sailors  and  civilian 
Government  employees,  is  erecting  four 
frame  temporary  ward  buildings  and  two 
small  permanent  structures  for  attend- 
ants and  surgeons'  quarters.  Within  a 
year  or  two  it  is  expected  these  buildings 
will  be  replaced  with  ])ermanent  struc- 
tures costing  $750,000. 


Palace  Hotel  Addition 

Tlie  proposition  to  add  eight  stories 
to  the  rear  portion  of  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  F>ancisco.  is  again  being  discussed, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  improvements 
are  made  this  year.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kel- 
ham  will  make  the  plans  when  the  addi- 
tion is  built. 
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San  Jose  Building   Outlook 

San  lose  architects  expect  a  busy 
year.  Mr.  Warren  Skillings  has  pre- 
pared preliminary  drawings  for  a  five- 
story  reinforced  concrete  department 
store  building  for  Mr.  Alex.  Hart,  which 
will  cover  ground  area  100x100  at  Mar- 
ket and  Santa  Clara  streets.  Mr.  Chas. 
McKenzie  has  made  plans  for  the  new 
home  of  the  Beach  Nut  interests  and  he 
has  also  made  preliminary  drawings  for 
two  large  commercial  garages.  Messrs. 
Wolf  &  Higgins  expect  considerable 
store'  alteration  work  and  residences 
and  Mr.  William  Binder  will  erect  sev- 
eral new  business  buildings  and  apart- 
ment houses.  Bush  &  Wallace,  con- 
struction engineers,  have  designed  and 
will  build  a  two-story  concrete  store 
and  office  building  adjoining  the  Prune 
Growers'  building.  One  of  the  stores 
will  be  occupied  by  the  San  Jose  Even- 
ing News  and  another  has  been  leased 
by  the  Hillis-Murgotten  Printing  Com- 
pany. 


High  School  Plans  Rejected 

The  Trustees  of  the  Madera  Union 
High  School  District  have  rejected  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  Messrs.  Alli- 
son &  Allison,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  pro- 
posed new  high  school  building. 

The  plans,  which  were  ordered  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  previous  board  of  trustees, 
were  abandoned  by  the  present  trustees 
because  the  scheme  of  building  was  de- 
signed for  the  Bear  Creek  site,  which  has 
since  been  abandoned  by  the  trustees  be- 
cause of  the  strong  public  sentiment 
against  it.  The  plans,  the  trustees  state, 
would  not  suit  any  other  possible  site 
which  may  be  chosen. 


Oakland  Apartments 

Mr.  Chester  H.  Miller,  Call  Post  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  is  completing  plans 
for  altering  two  three-story  frame  build- 
ings and  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
brick  building,  the  three  structures  to  be 
made  into  one  large  apartment  house  of 
30  three  and  four-room  apartments.  The 
site  is  Grand  avenue  and  Webster  street, 
Oakland,  and  Mr.  Charles  Gross,  the 
owner,  estimates  the  cost  at  $60,000. 


Bakersfield  Garage 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wiseman  of  Bakers- 
field  has  prepared  plans  for  a  one-storj^ 
and  basement  brick  garage,  82x122  ft.,  to 
be  erected  at  Nineteenth  and  N  streets 
for  Mr.  H.  H.  Schultz,  who  has  leased 
the  property  to  the  Western  Auto  Stage 
Company.  The  building  will  contain  a 
gasoline  and  oil  service  station,  repair 
shop,  offices  and  waiting  room. 


Yosemite  Park  Improvements 

It  is  believed  there  will  be  quite  a  little 
permanent  building  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley this  year.  It  is  reported  the  Shafers 
have  relinquished  their  interests  in  hotel 
properties  there  and  that  Mr.  A.  B.  C. 
Dohrmann  has  added  to  his  holdings. 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Symmes,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco architect,  has  designed  most  of  the 
buildings  erected  in  the  park. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  for  Pomona 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Orr,  1301  Van  Nuys 
building,  Los  Angeles,  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  Pomona  to 
cost  $150,000  and  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Pomona  soldiers  who  died  in 
France.  Building  will  be  four  stories, 
125x150  and  will  contain  gymnasium,  au- 
ditorium, cafeteria,  etc. 


Fresno  to  Spend  $5,000,000  for  Highways 

Bonds  are  to  be  voted  within  the  next 
sixty  days  for  four  hundred  miles  of  new 
road  work  in  Fresno  county  this  year. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Aldrich,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Stanislaus  Highway  Department,  has 
been  appointed  a  deputy  engineer  by 
Surveyor  Chris  Jensen  of  Fresno,  and  he 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  work. 


$20,000  Brick  Garage 

Mr.  Paul  F.  De  ^lartini,  2123  Powell 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  brick 
and  concrete  garage,  182.6  by  137.6,  on 
the  south  side  of  Pacific  street,  87  feet 
west  of  Grant  avenue,  by  Canepa,  An- 
tonini  and  Company,  543  Columbus  ave- 
nue.    The  cost  is  estimated  at  $20,000. 


New  Hospital  at  Seattle 

Mr.  J.  R.  Nevins,  Hoge  building, 
Seattle,  has  completed  plans  for  a  three- 
story  brick  hospital,  73x34,  with  a  wing 
34x34,  to  be  erected  at  16th  avenue  and 
John  street,  for  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilkins,  Cobb 
building,  Seattle.  It  will  be  known  as  St. 
Lukes   Hospital. 


Chico  Architect  Busy 

Mr.  Chester  Cole  of  Chico  is  preparing 
plans  for  remodeling  the  undertaking 
parlors  of  Fetters  &  Williams  at  Chico. 
Mr.  Cole  is  also  preparing  plans  for  re- 
modeling the  undertaking  parlors  of  R. 
Bevan  &  Son,  at  Marysville,  Yuba 
county. 

Berkeley  Building  Permits 

Building  Inspector  Robert  Greigg  of 
Berkeley,  reports  that  the  building  per- 
mits for  the  year  1918  totalled  $722,290, 
as  against  $1,233,650  in  1917. 
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Eastern  Architect  Moves  to  Pasadena 
Mr.  TettT  It.  W  i^lit,  F.  A.  1.  A., 
architfct.  or  as  lie  rather  crudely  designates 
Inniself,  "ex-arcliitect,"  lias  removed  from 
Chicago  to  Pasadena,  California.  Mr.  Wight 
announces  his  change  of  residence  by 
a  card  which,  entitled  "the  house  and 
the  man,"  shows  a  picturesciue  and 
comfortahle  bungalow,  in  front  of  which 
Mr.  Wight  sits  in  apparent  comfort 
"under   his   own   vine   and   tig  tree." 

The  tig  tree  pose  in  the  picture  might 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  this  was  the 
realization  of  a  wish,  made  in  the  most 
strenuous  days  of  his  activities — or  when 
his  best  draftsman,  Mr.  John  W.  Root, 
left  his  employ  to  form  a  partnership 
with  "Dan"  Burnham: 
"I  wish  I  wuz  a  rock  a  settin'  on  a  hill, 
A  doin'  nuthin"  all  day  long  but  jest  a 

settin'    still. 
T     wouldn't     eat,     I     would'nt     sleep,     I 

wouldn't  even  vash. 
But  jest  set   still  a   thousand  j'ears  an' 

rest    myself,    b'gosh." 


Sacramento  Municipal  Work 

The  Sacramento  City  Commission  has 
been  asked  to  call  a  bond  election  April 
30th  to  vote  for  $1,853,000  for  municipal 
improvements,  as  follows: 

Memorial     hall     $    350,000 

Incinerator      143,000 

Reinforced     concrete     wharf     and     ware- 
house             160,000 

Filtration    plant     1,200,000 


Solano  County  Hospital 

The  proposed  county  hospital  for  So- 
lano county  at  Suisun,  construction  of 
which  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
war,  will  be  built  this  year.  Final  plans 
by  Mr.  Edward  Perry  of  Vallejo  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Su])ervisors  at  their 
next  meeting. 


Addition  to  Insurance  Building 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  Lick  building,  San 
FVancisco,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  one- 
story  class  A  addition  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Insurance  building,  Stockton,  near 
Pine  street,  San   P'rancisco. 


Ranch  Buildings 

Mr.  George  McCrt-a.  arciiitect  in  the 
First  National  Piank  building,  Oakland, 
is  preparing  plans  for  a  numl.-tr  of  ranch 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  San  Ramon 
Valley  for  Dr.  S.  J.  Silva  of  Oakland. 


Concrete  Refinery 

The  Western  Meat  Company  will  build 
a  hve-story  reinforced  concrete  refinery 
in  South  San  Francisco.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $125,(KHI. 


Memorial  for  San  Francisco  Heroes 

The  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  has 
named  a  finance  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  funds  for 
a  permanent  memorial  arch  in  the  Civic 
Center  to  commemorate  the  sacrifices 
made  by  San  Francisco  soldiers  during 
the  war.  it  is  desired  to  make  this  an 
artistic  tril)ute  to  the  soldiers  and  at 
the  same  time  erect  something  that  will 
l)ermanently  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Civic   Center. 

In  announcing  the  committee  to  the 
F>oard  of  Supervisors  the   Mayor  said: 

I  have  apiiointed  a  finaiu-e  committee  of 
tlie  most  rei)resentatlve  men  ami  women  of 
this  city  to  tn't  sufficient  funds  to  erect  a 
memorial  arcli  in  the  Civic  ("enter  in  honor 
of  our  soldier  heroes.  We  want  .^.■lOO.OOO  for 
the  arch  proper.  We  also  want  additional 
funds  for  a  temporary  "welcome  lionie"  arch. 
We  also  want  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
fitting  tablet  in  the  City  Hall  which  this 
board    authorized    some    time    ago. 

I  have  had  some  drawings  made  by  Cit.v 
Architect  John  Reid  for  a  tablet  of  bronze 
and  marble,  and  will  ask  the  Supervisors 
to  have  them  placed  where  they  can  be  in- 
spected. 

The  permanent  arch  we  hope  to  make  one 
of  the  beautiful  additions  to  the  city's  works 
of  art.  and  also  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  sol- 
diers who  have  paid  the  price  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  People  have  come  forward  and 
promised  subscriptions  of  $.')00  and  $1,000 
each,  and  1  feel  sure  that,  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  that  has  been  appointed,  the 
work    will    be   successfully    accomplished. 


Passing  of  a  Pioneer  Builder 

Mr.  Alexander  McBean,  87  years  old 
and  the  son  of  a  one-time  famous  con- 
tractor in  Chicago,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  many  large  construction 
enterprises,  died  at  his  home  in  Los 
Gatos  earh'  in  December.  He  succeeded 
to  the  business  upon  the  death  of  the  elder 
McBean,  and  operated  in  many  big  cities 
in  the  country.  One  of  his  notable 
projects  was  the  construction  of  the 
sewer  system  for  the  city  of  Victoria, 
B.  C,  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars. Later  he  operated  the  Oakland 
branch  of  the  Gladding-McBean  cotn- 
I^any,  of  which  his  brother,  Peter  Mc- 
i'>ean,  is  one  of  the  owners. 


Passing  of  Paul  J.  Pelz 

riie  (loath  of  Mr.  Paul  J.  Pelz  of  the 
former  Washington  firm  of  Smithmyer 
&  Pelz,  architects,  occurred  recentlj-,  at 
the  age  of  76.  ]\Ir.  Pelz  was  the  orig- 
inal designer  of  the  exterior  of  the  Con- 
gressional Librarv.  a  commission  won 
through    competition. 


Second  Unit  to  Museum 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Mullgardt  for  the  second  unit  and 
central  tower  of  the  new  museum  in 
Golden   Gate  jiark. 


$500,000  for  Road  Work 

Santa  Clara  county  will  spend  $500,000 
for  new  road  work  this  year. 
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Building  Outlook  for  1919 

[Continued  from  page  112.] 
high  labor  turnover  is  wrong  and  expensive, 
and  that  proper  housing  is  one  of  the  great- 
est, if,  not  the  greatest,  factor  in  reducing 
labor  turnover  and  keeping  employees  happy 
on  the  job. 

The  immense  amount  of  reconstruction 
work  to  be  done  in  France  and  Belgium 
is  going  to  afifect  building  conditions  in 
this  country  more  than  is  generally  real- 
ized. This  is  true  particularly  in  regard 
to  prices  for  materials.  The  excessive 
demand  for  certain  materials  for  use 
abroad  is  most  likely  to  keep  prices  in 
this  country  up  to  the  present  high  level. 
Steel,  so  far,  has  been  the  only  material 
which  has  shown  any  tendency  to  decline 
in  price,  but,  with  the  great  number  and 
kinds  of  buildings  needed,  the  matter  of 
cost  will  probably  not  enter  into  calcula- 
tions as  much  as  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. It  should  be  remembered  that 
since  1914  this  country,  except  for  a  short 
period  in  1916,  has  been  underbuilt. 

Noble  F.  Hoggson. 


Flu  Attacks  Many  Architects 

The  second  flare-up  of  the  influenza 
confined  a  good  many  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  architects  to  their  homes, 
including  Messrs.  Chas.  P.  Weeks,  W.  P. 
Day,  W.  G.  Corlett,  W.  C.  Hays  and  Syl- 
vain  Schnaittacher.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know,  however,  that  all  are  now  fully 
recovered. 

A  very  sad  case  was  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Rowena  Steilberg,  wife  of  Mr.  Walter 
T.  Steilberg,  chief  draftsman  for  Miss 
Julia  Morgan,  who  passed  away  in 
Berkeley  on  January  7. 

$200,000   Addition    to    Plant 

The  Schmidt  I.'thograph  Company, 
which  planned  to  double  the  size  of  its 
San  Franci.=co  plant  last  year  and  then 
postponed  construction  until  after  the 
war,  expects  to  proceed  with  the  im- 
provements just  as  soon  as  plans  are 
finished.  Mr.  Frederick  Whitton  will 
design  and  put  up  the  buildines.  which 
will  represent  an  outlay  of  $200,000  or 
more.  

Engineers  and  Architects   Elect 

The  Engineers  and  Architects  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  California  has  re- 
elected the  old  board  of  officers  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Mr.  H.  Z.  Osborne, 
Jr.;  first  vice-president.  Mr.  J.  J.  Bac- 
kus; second  vice-president,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Smith;  directors,  Messrs.  A.  B.  Benton, 
G.  E.  Bergstrom,  A.  H.  Koebig  and 
G.   P.   Robinson. 


To   Complete    Museum 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Mullgardt,  architect,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Brunnier,  engineer,  for  the  second  wing 
and  central  tower  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  Museum.  The  construction  will 
be    reinforced    concrete   and    hollow   tile. 


Irrigation  System 

Deputy  County  Surveyor  T.  E.  Barieau 
reports  that  Wallace  Hemphill  of  Rose- 
yille,  Cal.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  an 
intensive  irrigation  system  south  and 
southwest  of  Lincoln,  to  take  water  by 
gravity  out  of  Auburn  Ravine,  which  is 
now  being  fed  by  the  big  canal  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  which 
empties  into  the  ravine  a  short  distance 
below  the  Wise  power  house  near  Au- 
burn. The  main  canal  planned  by  Hemp- 
hill will  have  a  capacity  of  I'SOO  miners' 
inches  of  water  and  it  will  have  its  intake 
a    short    distance    above    the    bridge    at 

Lincoln.  — 

Use  Abandoned  Potteries 
_Mr.  I.  V.  Chown,  an  Oakland  metallur- 
gist, claims  to  have  discovered  a  process 
whereby  iron  ores  of  California  may  be 
handled  by  direct  process.  He  says  that 
his  method  requires  no  great  capital  to 
establish  a  plant  as  the  ores  can  be  re- 
duced in  kilns  similar  to  those  used  in 
burning  fire  brick  and  pottery.  This,  Mr. 
Chown  states,  makes  available  to  the  iron 
industry  several  larg-e  pottery  plants 
which  are  now  either  idle  or  running  on 
a  restricted  fuel  allowance.  These  plants, 
he  alleges,  could  turn  out  enough  iron  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  steel  plate 
mills  in  California. 


Mercantile  Building 

Mr  John  C.  Austin,  architect  in  the 
Baker-Detwiler  building,  Los  Angeles, 
has  announced  that  actual  work  on  the 
erection  of  the  new  five-story  J.  E.  Carr 
building  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  has 
been  deferred  until  May  1.  Most  of  the 
sub-contracts  on  this  building  have  been 
let  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  ma- 
terials- to  be  used  in  the  general  con- 
struction work  already  contracted  for. 
Bids  on  the  general  and  sub-contracts 
not  already  provided  for  will  be  taken 
about    April    1. 


Will  Complete  Mr.  Haber's  Work 

Mr.  T.  Ronneberg,  designer  and  struc- 
tural engineer,  will  supervise  the  com- 
pletion of  the  unfinished  work  of  Mr. 
Charles  Haber,  San  Francisco  archi- 
tect, who  died  of  pneumonia  following 
an  attack  of  Spanish  influenza.  Among 
the  buildings  for  which  plans  had  been 
finished  by  Mr.  Haber  is  a  gymnasium 
and  social  hall  for  the  Wellsley  M.  E. 
Society  to  be  erected  on  McCoppin  ave- 
nue, San  Francisco. 


Memorial   Hall   for   Sacramento 

Sacramento  will  have  a  memorial  hall 
for  her  soldier  boys.  A  fund  of  $150,- 
000  is  being  raised  bj'  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  addition  to  $350,000  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  by  bond  issue,  and  the 
city  has  promised  to  donate  a  site  at 
Tenth  and  I  streets. 


The  Contractor 

HIS  TRIALS,  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


A  House  ,. 

Tfid  Ms^ 
CutinHdIf 
d  Moved . 


Bv   ROBERT  H.   MOULTOX.  in  Building  Age 


OXF.  of  the  most  singular  ideas  ever 
involved  in  the  moving  of  houses 
was  recently  put  into  practice  in  West 
Somerville.  Mass.,  where  a  large  three- 
story  dwelling  was  cut  in  two  and 
moved  from  an  eminence  ten  feet  above 
the  street  level  and  set  up  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  its  former  resting  place.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  move  the  house 
in  its  entirety.  The  cut  was  made 
squarely  through  the  center,  and  as  the 
house  was  built  in  a  very  symmetrical 
manner,  each  half  was  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of   the   other. 

After  bracing  the  house,  first  one  sec- 
tion and  then  another  was  moved  to  the 
new  location  with  jackscrews  and  roll- 
ers. On  bringing  the  two  reunited  di- 
vorced portions  together  they  dove- 
tailed into  such  a  perfect  fit  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discern  the  separating  cut. 
As  each  of  the  sections  was  35  Ijy  20 
feet  at  the  base  and  almost  40  feet  in 
height,  they  were  liable  to  topple  over 
during  the  process  of  moving.  This  was 
l)revented  i)y  tearing  down  the  chim- 
neys and  foundations  and  loading  the 
lirst  floor  of  each  section  to  a  consid- 
eral)le  depth  with  brick.  The  brick 
acted  as  a  ballast  and  the  sections  were 
moved  without  any  damage  to  the  struc- 
ture. 


A   Substitute   for  Corrugated   Iron 

The  P.riti.-h  are  now  manufacturing  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  corrugated  iron 
and  sheets.  It  is  an  asbestos-cement  roof- 
ing material.  The  method  of  making  it  is 
as  follows:  After  being  finely  ground 
and  freed  from  extraneous  matter,  the 
asbestos,  which  acts  as  the  reinforcing 
agent,  is  mixed  with  portland  cement  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1  to  6.  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  water.  This  paste  is 
then  taken  to  a  machine  of  the  paper- 
making  type,  where,  on  a  large  revolving 
drum,  it  is  formed  into  sheets  or  felts. 
After  the  sheets  have  been  trimmed  to  size, 
they  have  the  corrugations  impressed  on 
them.  The  important  condition  for  this 
operation  is  to  insure  that  the  tops  of  the 
corrugations  are  as  strong  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  sheets.  Finallv  the  sheets  are 
subjected  to  a  "seasoning"  process.  The 
corrugations  are  made  to  the  3-inch  pitch, 
which  is  usual  with  corrugated  iron  sheet- 
ing, not  to  the  2%-incIi  foreign  pitch,  and 
they  can  therefore  readily  l)e  used  to  repair 
roofs  of  corrugated  iron.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  claimed  is  their  durability  and 
resistance  to  climatic  conditions,  especially 
to  an  acid-laden  atmosphere,  which  rapidly 
destroys  corrugated  iron.  The  sheets  are 
also  fireproof  and  are  poor  conductors  of 
heat. — Brass  World,   Xew   York. 
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Young  Woman  Bosses  Washington  State  County 

Road  Contract 


MISS  VERONA  M.  MORGAN 
ON  THE  JOB 

MANY  occupations,  that  before  the 
war  were  considered  suitable  only 
for  men,  have  been  taken  over  by 
women.  But  County  Engineer  David 
H.    White    of    Tacoma    believes    Pierce 


county  is  the  first  to  have  a  young 
woman  superintendent  for  a  concrete 
highway  contract.  The  Pacific  Highway 
from  Tacoma  to  Camp  Lewis  is  the  job, 
and  Miss  Verona '  M.  Morgan,  the  19- 
year-old  daughter  of  Contractor  T.  M. 
Morgan  of  Everett,  Wash.,  is  the  young 
woman.  Miss  Morgan  acted  as  super- 
intendent last  year  on  Snohomish 
County  Bond  Issue  Road  No.  28,  leading 
from  Monroe  to  the  King  county  line — 
a  job  six  miles  in  length.  She  has 
handled  this  work  most  efficiently  and 
this  is  one  of  the  first  contracts  at  the 
low  prices  prevailing  then  upon  which 
a   profit   was   made. 

Miss  Morgan  is  supervising  all  details 
of  '"hiring  and  firing"  the  labor,  keeps 
the  books,  and  is  a  real  general  man- 
ager. In  addition  to  these  duties,  when 
the  camp  cook  recently  exercised  the 
cook's  prerogative  and  quit  without  no- 
tice, the  young  lady  kept  things  going 
by  doing  the  cooking  for  forty  men  for 
three  days  until  a  new  chef  could  be 
secured. 

Miss  Morgan  believes  in  saving  labor 
by  the  use  of  an  up-to-date  concrete 
paving  roller,  and  knows  that  concrete 
profits  are  realized  only  through  close 
supervision  of  concrete  details.  Mr. 
Morgan  has  several  concrete  highwaj'^ 
contracts  under  way  and  wishes  that  he 
had  more  daughters. 


WIDENING    CONCRETE    HIGHWAY    TO    CAMP   LEWIS,    PIERCE   COUNTY,   WASH- 
INGTON—MISS MORGAN  IN  FOREGROUND— COUNTY   ENGINEER   WHITE   BLOCK- 
ING   TRAFFIC    ON    PAVED    HIGHWAY. 


Photos  b.v  courtesy  of  the  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer 
and  the  Portland  Cement  Association. 
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TME  .\ruiii'ii:cr  axd  exgixekr 


Industrial    Accident    Commission's 
Report 

Governor  William  1).  Stephens  has 
the  report  of  the  Iiulustrial  Accident 
Commission  of  California  ff»r  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1918.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  report  is  that 
there  were  31  fewer  industrial  deaths  in 
California  during  1917  than  there  were 
in  1916.  In  1916  the  deaths  reported 
totaled  657,  and  in  1917  the  total  was 
626.  In  view  of  the  larger  number  of 
employees  in  1917,  and  the  impetus 
given  to  hazardous  emplojment  as  a 
result  of  war  activities,  the  reduction  in 
California's  industrial  deaths  is  gratify- 
ing. The  emphasis  on  accident  preven- 
tion that  the  commission  gives  has  re- 
ceived splendid  support  from  employers 
and  employees.  It  was  anticipated  that 
1917's  death  roll  would  be  higher  be- 
cause frequently  inexperienced  men  were 
assigned  to  hazardous  work,  but  this 
fear  was  happily  dispelled  when  the 
reports   were   tabulated. 

The  total  number  of  reported  indus- 
trial injuries  for  1917  was  109,988,  di- 
vided as  follows:  Fatal  injuries,  626; 
permanent  injuries,  1942;  temporary  in- 
juries.  107,420. 

Total  dependents  to  the  number  of 
668  were  left  as  the  result  of  284  fatal- 
ities; 170  partial  dependents  were  left 
in  75  fatal  cases,  in  256  fatal  cases  there 
were  no  dependents,  and  in  11  fatal 
cases  the  degree  of  dependency  was 
unknown.  The  average  age  of  the  wives 
left  dependent  was  36.8  years,  and  the 
children's  average   age   was  7.5  years. 

The  commission  awarded  life  pen- 
sions in  8  cases  of  serious  and  perma- 
nent injuries.  There  were  17,007  in- 
juries that  caused  a  time  loss  of  15  days 
or  more.  The  remaining  injuries  came 
within   the   two  weeks'   waiting  period. 


How  to  Kill  a  Master  Builders' 
Association 

1.  If   you    receive    a    notice   of   meeting, 
tear  it  up,  and 

2.  Swear  blind  you  never  got  the  notice 
or  it   was   never   sent. 

3.  Don't    attenfl    meetings. 


4.  If  you  do,  then  make  it  about  every 
fourth,  so  that  you  can't  possibly  know 
wliat  was  done  at  previous  meetings,  and 
it  makes  it  easier  to  plead  ignorance  if  you 
break  a   rule. 

5.  If  you  do  attend  a  meeting  come  late, 
and  you  won't  hear  the  minutes. 

6.  If  too  wet  or  too  dry,  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  don't  think  of  coming. 

7.  Kick  if  you  are  not  appointed  on  a 
committee;  and  if  you  are  appointed,  never 
attend   a   meeting. 

8.  Don't  have  anything  to  say  when 
called  upon,  but 

9.  Always  discuss  the  most  important 
Association  matters  in  the  street  or  over 
a  bar. 

10.  If  you  do  attend  a  meeting  always 
find  fault  with  the  proceedings  as  well  as 
the  work  done  by  other  members. 

11.  If  you  are  asked  to  furnish  statistics 
to  advance  the  claims  of  the  Association  or 
a  brother  builder,  don't  reply  to  the  letter. 

12.  Never  reply  to  any  Association 
letters. 

13.  Hold  back  your  affiliation  or  other 
fees,  or  don't  pay  them  at  all. 

14.  Never  introduce  a  builder  who  you 
think  would  like  to  join  the  Association. 

15.  Don't  attend  dinners  or  any  social 
function   organized   by   the   Association. 

16.  Don't  do  anything  more  than  you 
can  possibly  help  to  further  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Association ;  refuse  to  use 
any  talent  you  possess  unless  a  grateful  al- 
lusion is  made  to  it  from  the  chair  at  every 
meeting ;  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
insinuating  that  "So-and-so"  is  evading  all 
the  rules;  never  praise  a  fellow-contractor, 
but  always  decry  him.  and  always  leave  the 
impression  that  without  you  the  Association 
would  be  in  gross  darkness. — Cape  Town 
Architect,  Builder  and  Engineer. 


Decorator  Wants  Coast  Opening 

.\ii  architect  ami  ilccoratur  educated  in  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  class  "96.  having 
Ijracticed  architecture,  specializing  in  all  branches 
of  interior  work  for  twelve  years  in  New  York 
City,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  the  successful 
sales  manager  of  building  construction  work  with  a 
national  reputation,  desires  to  use  his  knowledge 
in  any  capacity  where  energy  and  the  proper  and 
necessary  education  will  be  a  great  asset.  No  ob- 
jection to  change  in  location.  (Signed)  W.,  care 
Arcliiteot   and   Engineer. 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


ARDWOO 


LUIVIBEPI 

TltViBEFI 

FLOORING 

X^EfNEERS 

PAIMELS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


THE  lARGEST  STOCK  OF  HARDWOODS  IN  THE  WEST         ^AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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NATURALLY  the 
safety  of  persons 
using  the  garages  you 
design,  is  a  primary 
consideration. 
The  Stanley  Garage 
Door  Holder  locks  the 
door  open  and  pre- 
vents damage  and  in- 
jury which  may  be 
caused  by  the  acci- 
dental slamming  shut 
of  garage  doors. 

The  Hardware  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Specify 
Because  of  the  thorough  Satisfaction  it  gives 

HERE  is  a  beauty  of  design,  a  substantial  strength,  a  delightful  ease 
of  operation   and   complete   reliability  under   the  severest  service 
conditions,  which  make  pre-eminent 

Stanley  Garage  Hardware 

For  years  it  has  demonstrated  it's  great  value  and  it's  wide  spread  selec- 
tion by  architects  is  a  tribute  to  its  merit. 

Our  Complete  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  it  today. 


New  York 

100   Lafayette 

Street 


Chicago 

73   East    Lake 

Street 


NEW    BRITAIN,  CONN..  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Bronze  and  Wrought   Steel  Hinges  and  Butts  of  all  kinds,   including 

Stanley  Ball   Bearing  Butts.     Also,   Pulls,   Brackets,   Chest  Handles,   Peerless  Storm   Sash 

Hangers  and  Fasteners,  Screen  Window  and  Blind  Trimmings,  Furniture  Hardware, 

Twinrold   Box   Strapping  and   Cold   Rolled  Strip   Steel. 

Stanley  Garage  Hardware  is  adaptable  for  factory  and  mill  doors. 
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Leaky  Basements  Made  Waterproof 

IJy  O.   ROHINSON   in  CoiuTfte 


M^■  work  in  the  last  live  years  lias  been 
mostly  repair  work.  I  have  waterproofed 
M>methin(f  like  5()  or  more  basements  of 
all  kinds,  the  largest  being  a  school, 
.?2.\5()  feet,  two  stories,  with  full  base- 
ment. The  water  was  18  inches  deep 
when  I  took  the  contract.  The  contractor 
had  a  snnip  on  the  outside  of  the  liuilding, 
witii  3-inch  centrifugal  pump,  .uitomatic 
motor  driven,  and  when  he  laid  his  floor 
he  pumped  most  of  the  cement  away  with 
the  water,  leaving  the  floor  porous  all  over. 
My  first  work  was  to  dig  a  trench  through 
the  old  floor,  through  sand  and  gravel  18 
inches  dee]),  to  lower  water  level,  and 
covered  the  trench  with  a  reinforced  con- 
crete floor.  I  then  plastered  the  inside 
walls  one-half  inch  thick  with  mortar,  one 
and  one-half  inches  of  flne  sand.  There 
were  two  brick  walls  10  feet  apart  the 
short  way;  these  I  plastered  30  inches  high 
on  all  sides,  using  12  pounds  of  Ironite  to 
every  100  square  feet  of  surface  for  all 
plastered   work. 

I  then  laid  a  6  inch  floor  of  1  :2 :4  con- 
crete, using  American  fence  wire  for  re- 
inforcing, floor  being  laid  without  stopping. 
The  top  coat  was  laid  the  ne.xt  day,  using 
three-fourth  inch  screeds  and  treating  floors 
as  side  walls.  After  standing  for  10  hours. 
I  pumped  the  water  back  into  the  basement, 
18  inches  deep,  or  to  its  own  level  on  out- 
side, let  it  stand  seven  days,  pumped  out 
water  and  dried  out. 

The  school  board  turner!  irrigation  water 
into  ditches  6  feet  away  from  the  school 
house  to  test  out.  All  0.  K.  That  was 
seven  years  ago  and  all  the  others  have 
been  treated  the  same,  except  a  boiler  room 
and  cool  room  15x30  feet,  under  a  theatre. 
16  feet  deep,  with  5,'/4  feet  of  river  pressure. 
The  coal  floor  was  one  foot  higher  than 
boiler  room  floor,  so  we  moved  Iwiler  into 
the  coal  room,  cleaned  the  floor  with  muri- 
atic acid  straight.  I  used  a  2-inch  top.  Took 
pressure  away  by  drilling  three-fourth  inch 
holes  in  walls,  using  three- fourth  inch  pipe. 

There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with   water  under  furnace  floors,  under  fire 


grates.  They  will  either  burn  out  u.-  crack, 
no  matter  how  deei)  the  concrete  floor  is,  on 
new  work  or  old.  To  remedy  this,  raise 
the  boiler  six  or  eight  inches,  then  lay  down 
building  paper  on  the  old  floor  after  it 
is  waterproofed.  Lay  new  floor  on  the 
paper  so  it  will  not  bond  to  old  floor.  Mix 
the  concrete  1  :1'^  :3.  Firebrick  is,  however, 
better  as  a  heat  absorber. 


Home  Building  in  Portland 

The  erection  of  151X)  homes  each  occupy- 
ing a  lot  50  by  100  feet  in  dimensions  to 
house  shipworkers  and  others  engaged  in 
essential  industries,  was  decided  upon  at  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  Lincoln  high  school  in 
Portland  recently.  An  executive  commit- 
tee of  sixteen  members  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  housing  enterprise  and 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Representa- 
tives of  labor  organizations,  lumljer  mill 
owners,  plumbers  and  building  supply  men 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  their  services 
and  materials  at  cost.  Mr.  Fred  E.  Taylor 
of  the  Portland  Realty  Board  pledged  the 
support  of  that  organization  and  Mr.  Ellis 
F.  Lawrence  pledged  the  services  of  the 
Oregon  Qiapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects. 


Drafting  Room  Kink 

In  making  drawings  of  details  or  other 
work  where  there  may  be  considerable 
erasing.  I  find  it  convenient  to  make  the 
first  draft  on  most  any  paper.  Then,  when 
the  changes  and  erasures  have  been  made, 
take  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  and  one  of 
drawing  paper  and  transfer  the  draft  to 
the  drawing  paper :  this  saves  time  and 
paper  and  gives  a  drawing  free  from  eras- 
ing. The  same  idea  can  be  used  to  get 
a  copy  of  a  plan  or  detail  from  a  book, 
instead  of  using  tracing  paper.  A  hard 
pencil  or  a  sort  of  stylus  may  be  used  to 
trace  the  lines. — John  L^pton,  La  Farge- 
ville.    X.    Y.,    in    Concrete. 
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Electrical  Department 


Correct  Lighting  of  School  Buildings 


THE  importance  of  the  proper  light- 
ing of  school  buildings  will  be  un- 
derstood when  it  is  stated  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  20,000,000  school 
children  working  at  their  desks  several 
hours  a  day.  According  to  statistics, 
about  10  per  cent  of  these  have  defec- 
tive vision. 

In  order  to  improve  school  lighting  as 
far  as  possible,  the  Illuminating  En- 
gineering Society  has  formulated  a  code 
of  lighting  for  school  buildings,  making 
available  the  best  information  extant 
with  regard  to  this   subject. 

One  of  the  conditions  most  produc- 
tive of  eyestrain  is  the  glare  of  an 
unshaded  lamp.  The  glare  from  a 
bright,  reflecting  surface  will  also  pro- 
duce this  condition  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  depending  upon  the  de- 
gree of  reflection.  To  remedy  this,  all 
lamps  should  be  suitably  shaded.  They 
should  also  be  so  arranged  as  to  se- 
cure a  good  distribution  of  light  on  the 
work,  avoiding  o'bjectionable  shadows 
and   sharp   contrasts. 

Walls  should  have  a  moderate  reflec- 
tion factor;  the  preferred  colors  are 
light  gray,  light  buff,  dark  cream  and 
light  olive  green.  Ceilings  and  friezes 
should  have  a  high  reflection  factor; 
the  preferred  colors  are  white  and  light 
cream.  Walls,  desk-tops  and  other 
woodwork  should   have   a   dull   finish. 

Basements,  stairways,  store  rooms  and 
other  parts  of  the  building  where  re- 
quired should  have  switches  or  control- 
ling  apparatus   at   point    of   entrance. 

Emergency  lighting  should  be  pro- 
vided at  main  stairways  and  exits  to 
insure  reliable  operation  when,  through 
accident  or  other  causes,  the  regular 
lighting   is    extinguished. 

All  parts  of  the  lighting  system  should 
be  properly  maintained  to  prevent  de- 
terioration due  to  dirt  accumulation, 
burned-out  lamps  and  other  causes.  To 
insure  proper  maintenance,  frequent  in- 
spection should  be  made  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  for 
proper  lighting  of  desks  is  to  have  the 
preponderance  of  light  come  from  the 
left  side.  For  this  reason  many  school 
authorities  advocate  unilateral  lighting, 
that  is.  lighting  by  windows  located  on 
one  side  of  the  room  only,  especially  for 


class  rooms.  This  method  of  lighting 
is  recommended  where  the  rooms  do 
not  exceed  about  24  feet  in  width,  with 
windows  about  10  feet.  If  the  rooms 
are  much  wider  than  this,  bilateral  light- 
ing, that  is,  lighting  by  windows  located 
on  two  sides  of  the  room,  may  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
illumination  in  every  part  of  the  room 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  too 
great  a  diversity  of  contrast  in  the  in- 
tensity of  light  on   the  work  spaces. 

To  secure  the  highest  lighting  value 
it  is  recommended  that  the  room  be  so 
designed  that  no  working  location  is 
more  distant  from  a  window  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  height  of  the  top 
of  the   window  from   the   floor. 

Windows  at  the  left  and  rear,  where 
practicable,  are  preferable  to  those  on 
the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  room, 
because  of  cross  shadows  created  by 
the  latter  arrangement.  Lighting  by 
overhead  sources  of  natural  illumina- 
tion, although  sometimes  used  for  as- 
sembly rooms,  auditoriums  and  libraries, 
with  relatively  high  ceilings,  has  ordi- 
narily little  application  in  class  rooms 
and   has  found  little   favor  in  practice. 

The  sky  as  seen  through  a  window  is 
a  source  of  glare.  For  this  reason  the 
seating  arrangements  should  always  be 
such  that  the  occupants  of  the  room  do 
not  face  the  window. 

Tests  of  daylight  in  well  lighted 
school  buildings  indicate  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  glass  area  does  not  fall  below 
20  per  cent  of  the  floor  area. 

As  the  upper  part  of  the  window  is 
more  efifective  in  lighting  the  interior 
than  the  lower  part,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  windows  extend  as  close  to  the 
ceiling  as   practicable. 

The  lighting  value  of  a  window,  at 
an3'  given  location  in  the  room,  will 
depend  upon  the  brightness  of  the  sky, 
the  amount  of  sky  visible  through  the 
window  at  the  given  location  in  the 
room,  and  indirectly  upon  the  reflec- 
tion factor  of  the  surroundings  and  the 
dimensions   of  the   room. 

Observations  in  well-lighted  school 
rooms  having  a  comparatively  unob- 
structed horizon,  show  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  of  daylight  satisfactory 
illumination  is  usuallj^  obtained  when 
the     visible     sky     subtends     a     minimum 
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vertical  aii^lc  of  5  decrees  at  any  work 
point  of  tlie   room. 

In  cases  in  wliicli  tlie  horizon  is  ol)- 
structed.  as  by  adjacent  liij^h  l)uildings 
or  by  high  trees,  provision  should  be 
made  for  a  larger  window  area  than 
would  otherwise  l)e  required;  also  if 
need  be,  for  redirecting  the  light  into 
the  room  by  means  of  prismatic  glass  in 
the  upper  sashes  of  the  windows,  or  bj' 
prismed  canopies  outside  of  the  win- 
dows. 

Although  direct  sunlight  is  desirable 
in  interiors  from  a  hygienic  standpoint, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  exclude  or  dif- 
fuse it  by  means  of  shades.  These 
shades  should  perform  several  func- 
tions, namely,  tlie  diffusion  of  direct 
sunlight,  the  control  of  illumination  to 
secure  reasonable  uniformity,  the  elim- 
ination of  glare  from  the  blackboards 
wherever  possible.  These  requirements 
make  it  desirable  to  equip  each  window, 
especially  in  class  rooms,  with  two 
shades  operated  by  do\ible  rollers  placed 
near  the  level  of  the  meeting  rail.  The 
window  shades  may  thus  be  raised  or 
lowered  from  the  middle,  which  pro- 
vides the  maximum  elasticity  for  shad- 
ing and  diffusing  the  light.  The  shades 
should  be  preferably  of  yellow-colored  mate- 
rial that  is  sufficiently  translucent  to 
transmit  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  light  while  at  the  same  time  dif- 
fusing it. 

A  more  complete  control  of  the  light 
may  be  obtained  bj-  the  use  of  two  in- 
dependent sets  of  shades  at  each  win- 
dow. Where  two  sets  of  shades  are 
used,  one  should  be  preferably  a  very 
dark  green  of  heavy  material  that  will 
exclude  the  light  entirely,  and  the  other 
preferably  a  yellow-colored  material  as 
above  described. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  the  systems 
of  artificial  lighting  into  three  classes, 
namely,  direct,  semi-direct,  and  indirect. 
This  division  is  arbitrary  and  the  bound- 
ary  lines  are  quite   indefinite. 

A  direct  lighting  system  is  known  as 
one  in  which  most  of  the  light  reaches 
the  work  plane  directly  from  the  light- 
ing unit,  including  the  accessory,  which 
may  be  an  opaque  or  glass  reflector  or 
a  totall}'  enclosing  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent envelope.  Direct  'ighting  sys- 
tems may  be  further  classified  as  local- 
ized and  general  or  distributing.  Tn  the 
former  the  units  are  so  placed  as  to 
light  local  work  spaces,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter they  are  well  distributed  so  as  to 
light  the  whole  area  more  or  less  uni- 
formly. 

A  semi-indirect  system  is  known  as 
one  in  wbich  a  portion  of  the  light 
reaches  the  work  plane  directly  from 
the  unit  and  a  relatively  large  portion 
reaches  the  work  plane  indirectly,  by  re- 
flection from  the  ceiling  and  walls.  The 
accessory    is   usually   an    inverted    diffus- 


ing bowl  or  glass  reflector.  When  this 
glass  has  a  high  transmission  factor  the 
lighting  efTect  approaches  that  of  ordi- 
nary direct  lighting,  and  when  of  low 
transmission  the  effect  approaches  that 
of  indirect   lighting. 

An  indirect  system  is  known  as  one 
in  which  all  or  practically  all  the  light 
reaches  the  work  plane  indirectly  after 
reflection  from  the  ceiling  and  walls. 
The  accessory  is  usually  an  opaque  or 
slightly  translucent  inverted  bowl  or 
shade   containing  a  reflecting  medium. 

All  three  of  these  systems  of  lighting 
are  in  successful  use  in  schools.  There 
has  lieen  a  growing  preference  for  semi- 
indirect  and  indirect  lighting,  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  modern  lamps 
of  great  brilliancy.  Local  lighting  by 
lamps  placed  close  to  the  work  is  un- 
satisfactory except  for  special  cases 
such  as  the  lighting  of  blackboards, 
maps,   charts,   etc. 

Except  in  very  rare  instances  bare 
light  sources  should  not  be  exposed  to 
view.  They  should  always  be  ade- 
quately shaded.  Even  when  shaded  by 
translucent  media,  such  as  dense  glass- 
ware, the  lighting  units  should  be  placed 
well  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  vision; 
in  other  words,  it  is  recommended  that 
lighting  units  be  of  low  brightness, 
even  if  they  are  located  high  in  the  field 
of  view. 

Glossy  surfaces  of  paper,  woodwork, 
desk  tops,  wa'ls  and  blackboards  are 
likely  to  cause  eyestrain  because  of 
specular  or  mirror-like  reflection  of 
images  of  light  sources,  especially  when 
artificial  light  is  used.  Matte  or  dull 
finished  surfaces  are  recommended.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  a  high  reflection  fac- 
tor does  not  necessarily  imply  a  pol- 
ished or   glazed   surface. 

The  chief  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  arriving  at  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  lamps  to  be  used  in  a  given  room 
are  (1)  the  floor  area,  (2)  the  total 
luminous  flux  emitted  per  lamps,  and 
(3)  coefficient  of  utilization  of  the  par- 
ticular system  considered.  The  fir.st 
should  be  measured  in  square  feet.  The 
second  may  be  obtained  from  a  data 
l)ook  supplied  I)y  the  manufacturers  of 
lamps.  The  third  involves  many  factors 
such  as  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
room,  the  reflection  factor  of  the  sur- 
rounding, the  number  of  lighting  units 
and  their  mounting  height,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  lighting.  By  coefficient  of  utili- 
zation is  meant  the  i)roportion  of  the 
total  light  flux  emitted  by  the  lamps 
which    is   effectixe   on   the   work   ])lane. 

Suitable  switching  and  controlling  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  permit 
of  lighting  one  or  more  lamps  inde- 
pendentlj'    as    conditions    may    require. 

The  teacher's  desk  may  be  illumin- 
ated bj'  one  of  the  overhead  lighting 
units,  or  if  necessary  by  a  desk  lamp. 


"I'M  HUNGRY  —  I'M  HUNGRY" 

The  cry  comes  from  the  lips  of  more  than  400,000  starving  children  in  ancient  Bible  Lands.  Armenians, 
Syrians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Persians — -little  children — raise  hunger-drawn,  emaciated  faces  to  us,  the  most 
favored  people  of  the  earth  today    for  help. 

Theirs  is  a  story  so  tragic,  so  filled  with  heart- 
break and  horror,  that  it  leaves  the  mind  numb 
with  the  awfulness  and  intensity  of  it.  A  story 
of  homes  uprooted,  families  torn  apart,  women 
and  children  subjected  to  the  most  beastly  cruelties 
ever  perpetrated  in  the  world's  history. 

It  is  the  story  of  children  who  have  forgotten 
how  to  smile,  of  mothers  who  have  lost  even  the 
solace  of  tears.  Mothers  who  have  given  their 
last  crust  to  dying  children. 

YOU  will  give,  that  sight  may  come  again   into  the   eyes  of  little  children  blind  from  starvation 
will  give,  that  mothers'  hearts  in  that  stricken  land  may  find  hope. 

$,'^0, 000,000  is  needed  for  their  immediate  relief.  Help  us  raise  it.  Ever  dollar  subscribed  goes  to  the 
Relief  Work — All  expenses  are  privately  met — ^All  funds  are  cabled  through  the  Department  of  State — All 
funds  are  distributed  through  U.  S.  Consuls  or  American  Agencies — Our  Government  is  prevented  from 
giving  aid — The  Red  Cross  is  not  organized  for  Relief  Work  in  these  sections. 

17  cents  a  day — $5  a  month — $60  a  year — will  care  for  one  of  these  stricken  sufferers.  How  many  lives 
will  you  save? 

Make  contributions  payable  to    CLEVELAND  H.  DODGE,  TREASURER 

AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  RELIEF  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

(Formerly   American   Committee   Armenian-Syrian   Relief) 
ONE    MADISON    AVENUE.    NEW   YORK    CITY 


Mothers  who,  when  that  last  crust  was  gone, 
have  had  to  stand  powerless  to  help,  with  heavy 
hearts  and  tearless  eyes,  while  their  children  en- 
dured the  horrors  of  a  living  death,  and  finally 
succumbed  to   starvation. 

America  is  the  only  hope  of  these  people,  and 
should  America  fail  to  respond  to  their  call,  they 
will  perish.     They  will  not  appeal  in  vain. 

YOU 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Otficf   and    Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.7tb  and  8th  St8.,  Saa  Francisco 


W  iiii  tin.'  usual  liKliliuK  cMiuipnu'iU-s  the 
distance  between  the  units  should  not 
exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the 
height  of  the  apparent  source  of  illu- 
mination  ahove    the   working   level. 

blackboards  should  be  of  minimum 
size  practicable  and  sliould  not  be 
placed  between  windows.  Their  posi- 
tion should  be  carefully  determined  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  glare  due  to  specu- 
lar reflection  of  images  of  either  arti- 
ficial or  natural  light  sources  directly 
into  the  eyes  of  occupants  of  the  room. 

Glare  due  to  specular  reflection  from 
blackboards  may  be  reduced  or  elim- 
inated by  lighting  them  by  means  of 
])roperly  placed  and  well-sliaded  local 
artificial  light  sources.  —  The  National 
Builder.         

Industrial  Lighting  With  Mercury-Vapor 

Lamps* 

By  WILLI.\M   A.   D.   EVANS 

ARTIFICIAL  lighting  in  interiors  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
esthetic  and  industrial ;  esthetic  embracing 
the  lighting  installations  where  the  idea 
prevails  of  harmonizing  the  illumination 
with  surroundings;  and  industrial  cover- 
ing the  lighting  of  manufacturing  plants 
where  the  prime  consideration  is  to  en- 
able the  eye  to  do  its  work  with  the 
greatest    rapiditj-    and    least    fatigue. 

Mercury-vapor  lamps  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  bluish-green  color  of  the 
light  and  the  tubular  form  of  the  light 
source  may  be  classified  as  strictly  an 
industrial  illuminant. 

.\mong  the  advantages  derived  from 
these  characteristics,  which  makes  the 
light  particularly  desirable  for  industrial 
lighting,  are  visual  acuity,  low  intrinsic 
brilliancy   and   natural   diffusion. 

The  first  mercury-vapor  lamps  for  in- 
dustrial lighting  purposes  were  instal'ed 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  old  build- 
ing of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  dur- 
ing the   summer  of   \9i)3.     Two  200-watt 

*  \  paper  presented  at  tlic  ninth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  lUnniinat  ini!  I'.iiL'inciiimr  Sucictw 
Washington,  D.  C. 


lami)s  were  placed  over  the  make-up 
tables.  I'rom  this  small  installation  in 
a  printing  plant  has  developed  the  use 
of  mercurj'-vapor  lamps  for  industrial 
lighting  in  all  of  its  different  branches, 
and  at  the  present  time  one  metal  work- 
ing plant  alone  is  using  a  total  of  about 
2,5()()  tube  lamps. 

The  industries  in  which  the  mercury-va- 
por lamps  have  been  successfully  used 
are  many  and  varied,  and  while  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  collect  data  regard- 
ing every  operation  which  is  carried  on 
under  the  lamps  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  gather  sufficient  material 
which  will  enable  anyone  contemplating 
installing  lamps  to  follow  the  practise 
which  has  been  carried  out  for  simi'ar 
classes  of  work.  To  attempt  to  classify 
the  entire  industrial  held  would  be  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  and  it 
is  only  possible  to  give  a  broad  classification. 

Following  is  a  general  classification  of  in- 
dustries in  which  mercury-vapor  lamps  are 
used  for  illumination  : 

!Metal  working  plants. 

Foundries. 

Forge  and  blacksmith   shops. 

Machine  shops. 

Erecting   and   heavy   machine   sliops. 
Woodworking   plants. 
X'arnish   and   finishing   plants. 
Textile  plants. 

Silk  mills. 

Cotton  mills. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills. 

Knitting  mills. 

Embroidery  plants. 
Newspaper    and    printing    plants. 
Paper  manufacturing. 
Clothing   manufacturing. 
Power  houses. 
Glass   manufacturing. 
Shipping  and  storage. 
Motion    picture   film   manufacturing. 


Son  Succeeds  to  Father's  Business 

The  business  of  the  Haws  Sanitary 
Drinking  I-'aucet  Company.  liSOS  Harmon 
street.  Berkeley,  is  being  attended  to  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Haws,  son  of  the  late  L. 
Haws,  founder  of  the  business.  The 
junior  Haws  will  visit  the  architects  and 
plumbing  trade  on  the  Coast  in  the  in- 
ii  rests   (if    the    coiiipaiiy's    ])roducts. 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 

-      CONSULTING   ENGINEER     <^ 


PACIFIC   BUILDING    

HEATING  VENTILATION 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

WIRING  ILLUMINATION 
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ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


Apparatus  for  the  Determination  of  Hydrogen  in  the  Research 
laboratory  of  The  American  Rolling-  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio 


MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  DURABLE  ARMCO  IRON 


TPHE  twentieth  century  has  seen  the 
application  of  science  to  industry. 
Agriculture,  Mining,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  are  today  the  fields  in  which 
are  exercised  the  intellectual  powers 
that  in  former  periods  were  devoted  only 
to  science. 

Departments  of  Scientific  Research 
equipped  for  the  minute  and  laborious 
study  of  processes  and  products,  are  be- 


coming a  necessary  feature  of  great  and 
progressive    industrial    establishments. 

The  Research  Department  of  The 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  at  Middle- 
town  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  the 
corrosion  of  iron  and  steel,  and  its  pre- 
vention. 

Armco  Iron  is  today  the  standard  of 
the  world  for  Purity  and  Rust-Resist- 
ance. 


The  trade  \  /  markAKMCO 
carries  the  as-  ^"^  surance  that 
iron  bearing  that  mark  is  manufac- 
tured by  The  American  Rolling-  Mill 
Company  -with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


ARMCO   Iron  Sheets,    Roofing,  Pipe,  Gutter  and 
Metal  Lath  are  rust-resisting  and  will  give  long  service. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed    Manufacturers    under   Patents    granted    to    the 
International  Metal  Products   Company 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office  —  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco; 
other  Branch  Offices  in  New  York.  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit.  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati,  Atlanta.  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Buffalo. 

An  amule  stock  of  Armco  Iron  is  carried  at  San  Francisco. 
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ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

ROK     EiUIUDIINQS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

530  Folsom  STREET.  SAN   FRANCISCO 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BIdg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEORGE  A.  SITTMAN 

ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with  General  Electrical   Construction  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565    16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 

PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 

McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

GEO.     W^.     BOXTOIN     <Sf     SOIN 
General  Contractors 

Office,  1233  HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Sutter  1601 
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Clay  Products   Exhibit 

VISITORS  to  the  Liberty  Fair  at  Ex- 
position Park,  Los  Angeles,  were 
impressed  by  the  very  complete  and  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  clay  products  from 
the  kilns  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Company  in  the  Manufacturers 
and  Liberal  Arts  building.  This  com- 
pany's products  have  a  wide  range  and 
each  of  them  has  the  high  quality  that 
one  would  expect  from  a  factory  which 
specialized  in  its  production.  All  the 
various  lines  were  cleverly  and  artistic- 
ally displayed.  These  comprise  archi- 
tectural terra  cotta,  face  and  enameled 
brick,  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks,  roofing 
tile,  quarry  tile  and  the  famed  newest 
product,  "Larsonite,"  the  non-absorptive 
burned  clay  which  floats  in  water  and 
which  the  United  States  Government 
is  using  for  aggregate  in  the  concrete 
for  ships  now  building  at  Oakland  and 
San  Diego.  It  will  give  these  stone 
ships  buoyancy  and  strength  which 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any 
other    known    material. 

Various  kinds  of  face  brick  shown 
comprised  pressed  brick,  rough  texture 
brick  and  wire  cut  brick  in  a  large 
variety  of  colors,  including  some  new 
to  the  trade.  Of  particular  interest  were 
the  roofing  tiles  in  new  and  exclusive 
colors.  Environment  and  the  varying 
color  treatment  of  the  walls  of  build- 
ings often  require  colors  other  than  red 
for  the  roof.  A  notable  illustration  is 
found  in  the  roofing  tile  being  used  on 
the  permanent  buildings  for  the  United 
States  Government  army  and  naval  avi- 
ation schools  at  Rockwell  Field,  North 
Island,  San  Diego.  The  tile  is  being- 
furnished  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Company.  In  order  to  enhance 
the  architectural  effect  roofing  tile  of  a 
great  variety  of  shades  is  being  laid. 
Those  on  the  naval  aviation  buildings 
range  from  black  and  gun  metal  colors 
through  various  shades  of  golden  color 
and  red  from  dark  to  light  tones.  These 
buildings  were  designed  by  Mr.  Ber- 
tram Goodhue  of  New  York,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Winslow  of  Los  Angeles  being  the  su- 
pervising architect.  Roof  tiles  on  the 
army  aviation  buildings  range  from  gun 
metal  to  various  light  golden  shades 
and  reddish  brown.  Mr.  Albert  Kahn 
of-  Detroit  designed  the  army  school 
buildings  and  Messrs.  Mead  &  Regua 
of  San  Diego  are  the  supervising  archi- 
tects. About  650  squares  of  tile  roofing- 
are  required  to  cover  both  groups  of 
buildings. 

Special  features  of  the  Liberty  Fair 
exhibit  of  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks 
were  the  Heath  unit  tile  and  the  new 
silo  tile.  Approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  hollow  tile  used  in  the  build- 
ings on  Rockwell  Field  are  of  the  Heath 
imit  type,  the  quantity  furnished  by  the 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company 
running  into  thousands  of  tons.  This 
company  also  has  a  contract  for  fur- 
nishing 2700  tons  of  ordinary  hollow 
tile  for  the  big  Government  hospital 
now  being  erected  at  Whipple  barracks, 
near   Prescott,   Ariz. 

This  company  is  the  only  one  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  making  the  new  burned 
clay  silo  tile.  These  tile  have  a  groove 
in  the  top  and  bottom  to  take  care  of 
the  longitudinal  steel  reinforcing  rods 
which  are  placed  in  every  course  to 
thoroughly  bind  the  circular  structure 
together.      Several   silos   have   been   con- 


Have\burOvm 
Wiater 


Know  the  comforts  of 
having  your  own  strong 
pressure  wa- 
ter system. 

All  the  wa- 
ter you  want 
in  the  house 
or  at  the  bam 
at  the  turn  of 
a  faucet  anytime — any  season. 

(CEWaneC 

Water  Supply  System 

is  perfectly  simple  —  simply 
perfect.  No  overhead  tank 
to  freeze  or  become  stagnant. 
Nothing  complicated  to  run. 

The  cost  is 
slight  com- 
pared with  the 
comforts  and 
protection  a 
Ke  w  a  n  e  e 
affords.     Ask 

us  for  illustrated   literature 

and  full  details. 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 

117-121  NEW   MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Phone  Kearny  1457     SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HOSPITAL  SIGNALS 

E(|uii)  Ihf   L'p-to-date  Hospital  with  the  HOLTZER 
CABOT    SYSTEM. 


..        i      »      i       |t[:,\ 

ill  rnijriiltn 

|rrf'  ?" 


LANE  HOSPITAL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Bakewell  c°  Brown, 
Architects 

Hunter   cf  Hudson, 

Electrical  Engineers 

Pacific  Fire  Extin- 
quisher  Company, 
Electrical  Contractors 

Equipped   with 

Holtzer-Cabot 


^""'  '" 


Signal  System 
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BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  Agents 

84  SECOND  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone   Douglas  4405 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 


Phone  Kearny  2095 


No.  2  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Now  is  the  time  to  lay  out  your  Country 
Place  with  the  best  the  market  affords  in 

TREES  «^  SEEDS  ^"  BULBS 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  COMPANY 


AL.  J.  NEVRAUMONT,   Manager 
Phone  Douglas  589.S 


151  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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structed  of  this  tile  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ontario  and  Artesia.  These  tile  make 
not  only  a  very  substantial  and  service- 
able silo,  but  also  one  that  is  very 
sightly  and  does  not  require  exterior 
plastering. 

Gas  Steam  Heat  Proves  Its  Merit 

The  gas  steam  radiator  is  growing  in 
popularity  and  many  architects  are  now 
specifying-  them  in  preference  to  coal- 
burning  heaters.  One  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory gas  steam  radiators  on  the 
market  is  the  Clow,  the  San  Francisco 
agency  for  which  is  controlled  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Hamilton,  with  show  rooms  at 
101  Rialto  building.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
Clow    "Gasteam"    radiators: 

In  heating  efficiency  the  Clow  differs 
from  the  ordinary  steam  radiator  in  that 
it  carries  a  higher  steam  pressure  and 
maintains  that  pressure  without  varia- 
tion by  automatic  control.  Each  radia- 
tor is  complete  in  itself — an  independent 
heating  plant.  There  are  no  steam  or 
water  pipes — the  only  connection  is  a 
gas  pipe.  Unlike  a  boiler  system,  it 
is  possible  in  the  Clow  "Gasteam"  sys- 
tem to  heat  any  radiator  or  any  desired 
number  of  radiators  without  starting 
the   entire   plant. 

The  Clow  "Gasteam"  heating  system 
is  "elastic"  because  you  have  steam 
heat  always  available  when  and  where 
you  want  it,  and  you  do  not  have  anj^ 
cost  for  heating  rooms  where  heat  is 
not    required. 

Occupants  of  a  room  heated  by  Clow 
"Gasteam"  radiation  can  detect  no  ef- 
fect on  the  air — contrary  to  the  popular 
delusion  that  the  use  of  gas  necessarily 
vitiates  the  air  by  burning  up  the 
oxygen.  The  radiator  uses  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  air  to  induce  combus- 
tion, a  negligible  quantity  of  no  prac- 
tical   consequence. 

The  report  of  an  exhaustive  test  car- 
ried on  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Peoples 
Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Chicago, 
says:  "During  the  tests  no  unusual  or 
disagreeable  odors  were  observed." 
There  is  also  certain  moisture  produced, 
varying  in  amount  with   the   gas  used. 


Addition  to  Office   Building 

Among  the  'building  projects  promised 
this  year  is  the  construction  of  a  seven- 
story  addition  to  the  three-story  Class  A 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  California  and  San- 
some  streets,  San  Francisco.  This  prop- 
erty has  been  purchased  bv  the  Balfour- 
Guthrie  Company.  Mr.  L.  B.  Dutton  was 
for  a  long  time  architect  for  the  Balfour- 
Guthrie  Company.  Mr.  Dutton  retired 
from  active  practice  several  years  ago 
and  is  now  living  on  a  ranch  near  San 
Jose. 


GUARANTEE 
VISIBLE  PUMP 

HERE  is  the  square  deal,  un- 
masked method  of  selling 
gasoline — by  visible  guaranteed 
measure.  The  buyer  sees  exactly 
what  he  is  getting.  Process  is  au- 
tomatic, electric  vacuum  lift  doing 
the  work.  Self-starting  and  self- 
stopping  measurement.  Will  not 
overheat  in  summer,  nor  freeze  in 
winter.  Few  parts — simple  in  con- 
struction. As  a  profit  maker  and 
sales  builder  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  dealer  can 
have.  Don't  overlook  this  excel- 
lent attraction  for  j^our  filling  sta- 
tion. Write  today — Let  us  send 
you  complete  information. 

Rix  Compressed  Air 
and  Drill  Company 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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Phone  Fran/ilin  1006 

Al 

ex.    Coleman 

706 

Ellis 

Street 

CONTRACTING 

PLUMBER                     San 

Francisco, 

Cat. 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING.  FANS.  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 
JAS.  L  KRUEGER,  Re  preservative 

559-561    Pacific  Building,    San   Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  pLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING        ^""^  metal  work 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to   JOHN   G.   sutton    go. 
243   MINNA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


K.  E.  PARKER 


GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with  Room  803  Charlston   Building 

Clinton  Construction  Co.  251  Kearny  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

INXORPGRATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Competition  for  a  Factory  Office  Building  by 
Architectural  Draftsmen 


First  Prize  .  . 
Second  Prize 
Third  Prize    . 


.$150.00 
.  100  00 
.     50.00 


Competition  open  to  architectural  drafts- 
men who  are  not  at  this  time  independently 
practicing  the  profession  of  architecture  in 
their  own  name  as  architects  or  designers. 

PROGRAMME 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  clay  products,  propose  a  competition 
among  architectural  draftsmen  for  a  design 
for  a  factory  office  building. 

The  building  should  be  designed  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  its  use  and  purpose, 
and  not  merely  as  an  illustration  or  sample 
of  the  products  of  the  company. 

The  exterior  and  interior  walls  will  be 
of  face  brick,  approximately  12  inches  thick. 
Terra  cotta  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  brick.  The  roof  is  to  be  of  Cor- 
dova tile.  The  interior  floors,  partitions 
and  roof  construction  will  be  of  wood.  The 
foundations  will  be  of  concrete  or  common 
brick. 

The  design  should  be  simple  in  character. 


The  office  building  will  be  located  on  the 
State  Highway,  at  the  plant  of  Gladding, 
McBean  &  Co.,  in  Lincoln,  Placer  county, 
California. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  building  is  to  be  approximately  32 
feet  by  64  feet,  of  two  stories  in  height,  and 
not  necessarily  rectangular. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  finish  the  interior 
of  the  second  story  at  present. 

The  following  office  and   service   rooms 
are  required  on  the  first  floor: 
Main  office,  with  counter  in-  lobby. 450  sq.  ft. 
Vault,  opening  off  main  office.  .  .  .ISOsq.  ft. 
Supply    room,    opening    off    main 

office     400  sq.ft. 

CT'iis  supply  room  should  be  conveni- 
ently located  to  be  reached  from  the 
outside  for  convenience  in  delivery 
and   discharge   of   supplies.) 

Superintendent's   office    250  sq.  ft. 

Assistant    Superintendent   and 

Stenographers  office    200  sq.  ft. 

Lobby    200  sq.ft. 

One  clothes  closet ) 

One  stationery  supply  room.  ■  ■  ■[  -150  sq.  ft. 
Two   toilets ) 

Proper  provision  should  be  made  for 
stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor. 

The  areas  noted  are  approximate  only 
and  are  given  to  indicate  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  various  sul)di\'isions.  A 
variation  of  10  per  cent  in  total  area  is 
permissible. 


DRAWINGS   REOUIRED 

The  drawings  required  shall  consist  of 
two  sheets  onlv,  19  inches  by  25  inches  in 
size.  On  the  first  sheet  shall  be  placed  the 
first  floor  plan,  an  elevation,  and  a  section, 
at  a  scale  of  %  inch  to  1  foot.  On  the  sec- 
ond sheet  there  should  be  shown  a  per- 
spective. 

Any  particular  feature  or  features  of  the 
design  shall  be  on  the  sheet  first  referred 
to,  and  drawn  at  a  scale  of  >2  inch  to  1 
foot. 

Entire  liberty  as  to  manner  of  presenta- 
tion is  allowed,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
imagination  of  the  designer  shall  not  be 
hampered  by  any  restrictions  which  will 
prevent  the  full  expression  of  his  ideas. 
However,  it  is  understood  that,  the  judg- 
ment is  to  be  rendered  on  the  basis  of  de- 
sign, and  not  on  presentation. 

METHOD  OF  DELIVERY 

The  drawings  should  be  delivered  at  the 
office  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  11th 
floor  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco, 
California,  before-  five  o'clock  on  the  28th 
day  of  February,  1919. 

Drawings  shall  be  delivered  flat,  without 
any  mark  of  identification,  and  shall  be  en- 
closed in  a  sealed  wrapper,  on  the  outside 
of  which  shall  be  lettered,  "Gladding, 
McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,"  and  the  title,  _  "Competi- 
tion  for  a  Factory  Office  Building." 

The  wrapper  shall  contain  with  the  draw- 
ings a  sealed  envelope,  enclosing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  competitor.  No  marks 
of  identification  of  any  kind  whatever  will 
be  permissible  on  either  wrapper  or  draw- 
ings. 

THE  JURY 

The  jurv  will  consist  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Architecture 
of  the  "University  of  California. 

This  jury  will  award  a  first,  second  and 
third  prize,  based  on  their  judgment  as  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  design  for  the 
purpose  mentioned. 

If  the  designs  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standards  required  by  the  jury,  the  company 
reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  award 
of  one  or  any  of  the  prizes. 

THE  PRIZES 

The  prizes,  which  shall  be  awarded  in  se- 
(|uence  to  the  authors  of  the  designs  selected 
by  the  jury,  shall  be: 

First  prize    $150:00 

Second  prize   100.00 

Third  prize    50.00 

Any  departure  from  the  requirements  of 
the  programme,  as  to  size  and  number  of 
drawings  or  general  requirements  of_  the 
plan,  oV  any  other  violation  of  the  direc- 
tions given,  will  be  considered  by  the  jury 
as  a  reason  for  disqualification. 
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In  justice  to  tlic  competitors  who  follow 
tlio  reqiiircincnts  nu-ntioiu'd.  disqualification 
for  noncompliance  will  he  rigidly  enforced. 

The  prize  drawini;s  are  to  hecome  the 
l)roi)erty  of  Clladding.  Mcik-an  &  Co.,  and 
right  is  reserved  to  puhlish  and  exhihit  all 
or  any  of  the  others. 

After  the  judgment  there  will  he  an  ex- 
hihition  of  the  drawings  in  the  offices  of 
the  company  for  six  days,  to  view  which  all 
who  are  interested  are  cordially  invited. 

NOTltK 

.Mthough  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  desire 
to  procure  a   design  to  he  used  in   the  exe- 


cution of  an  office  huilding,  it  is  expressly 
understofxl  that  they  are  in  no  way  hound 
to  construct  the  design  which  may  be  se- 
lected for  prizes,  and  that  their  responsi- 
hilit\  ends  with  the  awarding  oi  the  prizes 
enumer.'ited. 

This  competition  is  instituted  for  educa- 
tional purposes  as  well  as  in  the  hope  that 
a  suitahle  design  may  he  procured  for  the 
factory  office  building,  and  in  case  one  of 
the  designs  is  built,  an  additional  bonus  of 
$50.00  will  he  paid  for  the  use  of  the  design. 

The  competition  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  lulucation,  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  .American   Institute  of  .Architects. 
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Photos  of   French   Architecture   for  Art 
Palace 

The  French  Government  has  pre- 
sented the  management  of  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts,  San  Francisco,  with  a 
collection  of  rare  photographs  of  archi- 
tectural dioramas  and  reproductions  of 
classic  French  sculptors.  The  collection 
comprises  beautiful  realistic  models  of 
various  notable  architectural  monu- 
ments such  as  the  old  Cloister  of  the 
Augustines  at  Toulouse,  famous  for  its 
beautiful  Gothic  capitals,  built  in  the 
XIV  century.  The  old  Cloister  forms 
at  the  present  time  part  of  the  Tou- 
louse museum;  here  is  a  realistic  rep- 
resentation of  the  ancient,  castelated 
city  of  Carcassonne,  which  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  The  latter  is  a  perfect 
reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  walls, 
turrets,  towers  and  approaching  roads 
that  lead  into  the  town.  An  unusually 
beautiful  model  presents  a  section  of 
the  interior  of  the  famous  Cathedral  of 
Chartres,  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  Gothic 
architectures  in  the  world.  In  distinct 
contrast  to  the  foregoing  is  the  big- 
clock  gate  at  Rouen  Vhich  presents  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  period  built  in 
ISII;  the  celebrated  abbey  surmount- 
ing the  Mont  St.  Michel  datins-  back  to 
the  eighth  centurv  is  shown  across  the 
ebbing  waters  that  surround  it.  And 
here  one  finds  an  excellent  representa- 
tion of  the  impressive  Chateau  of  Am- 
boise  on  the  river  Loire,  near  which  the 
painter  of  "Mona  Lisa"  lies  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Hubert,  whose  spire  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  A  typical  exam- 
ple of  Renaissance  architecture  is  ore- 
sen  ted  in  the  Chateau  of  Azy-Le  Rideau, 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  now  used 
as   a   museum   of   Renaissance   art. 

As  a  contrast  of  these  architectural 
subjects  there  is  the  beautiful  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  valley  Chamonix.  the 
most  famous  of  Alpine  centers,  and  the 
center  of  winter  sports  in  France.  An- 
other of  these  dioramas  presents  a  view 
of  Marseillaise  as  seen  from  the  deck 
of  a  pleasure  yacht  lying  in  the  busy 
harbor  crowded  with  boats  and  ship- 
ping, while  the  purely  social  side  of 
France  is  presented  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  Casino  at  Vichy,  with  its 
stylishly  garbed  promenaders.  That 
noble  monumental  structure,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Bourges,  is  here  represented 
with  its  cloistered  gardens  and  sur- 
rounding environment,  the  stately  dark 
walls  of  the  Chateau  Chenonceaux,  per- 
haps the  most  notable  of  the  many 
notable  chateaux  in  Touraine,  is  here 
presented  as  seen  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river   Cher. 


Architects  and  Engineers  may  help 

CONSERVE  LABOR 

Everyone  possesses  some  degree 
of  energy.  That  energy  expressed  is 
labor.  Without  labor  the  world 
would  suddenly  stand  still.  Produc- 
tion of  any  kind  would  be  absolutely 
impossible.    Humanity  would  perish. 

Labor  is,  and  will  continue  to  be 
scarce.  Labor  is  costly.  Expenditure 
of  labor  through  inefficient  methods 
is  a  waste  not  only  of  labor,  but  of 
time  and  money,  all  of  which  should 
be  expended  more  profitably. 


SYSTEMS 


for   the   storing   and   handling  of   oil 
and  gasoline  will  conserve 

70% 

of  the  labor  necessarily  expended  by 
less  efficient  methods. 
They  also  conserve: — 
Time  Lives 

Capital  Property 

Space  Material 

Machinery 


Systems 


are: — ■ 

Leakproof         Deterioration  proof 
Lossproof         Dirtproof 
Fireproof  Evaporation  proof. 

Architects    and    Engineers    every- 
where specify  BOWSER  equipment. 
Let  us  help  you  help  your  clients 

Conserve  Labor. 

An  inquiry  carries  no  obligation. 

A  System  for  Every  Requirement. 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company,  Inc. 

Fort  Wayne,   Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
San  Francisco   Office: 

612  Howard  Street 


Sales  Offices   in 
all  Centers. 


Representatives 
Everywhere. 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 
Versatile  Decorators 

General  Painters 
Wall  Paper 

1C42  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architectural 
Photography 

Photographs  made  for 
All  Business  Purposes 

Western  Photo  Company 

47   KEARNY  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  6990  SAN  FRANCISCO 


\\\-  can  now  supijly  the  IracJc  with 

Alvaline,  Cementoline 

ami  <jtli(T 

Jones -Duncan    Products 

as  well  as  our  own  wc-11- 
known  line  of  PAIXTS. 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

Telephone:     Market    113 

414-424  Ninth  St.  San  Francisco 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 


7th  and  Cedar  Sts. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Phone  Douglas  3224 

Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Suiter  4278 


766  Folsom  Streef 
San  Francisco 
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WIRE  WORK 

of  all  Descriptions 


Telephone 
Kearny 

2028 
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and 
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FENCES 
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Geo.  H.  Dyer,  President 


R.  W,  Dyer,  Vice-Pres. 


W.  J.  Dyer.  Sec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
17th  and  KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Market  134 


Supplementing  these  models  of  the 
immortal  French  architectural  monu- 
ments are  several  fine  reproductions  of 
classic  sculpture,  such  as  Fountain  of 
the  Fauns  from  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  has  been  presented  by 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  as  part  of  the 
collection,  and  the  beautiful  bust,  a 
fragment  of  the  group  of  the  "Dance" 
by  Carpaux  in  the  Paris  opera,  pre- 
sented by  M.  Felix  Passot,  who  is  also 
the  donor  of  the  beautiful  wrought  iron 
balcony  railing  from  an  old  hotel  in 
Paris    of   the    epoch    of    Louis    XVI. 


Schoolroom  Floors 

Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  chil- 
dren. When  we  dig  down  into  our  col- 
lective pocket  for  the  wherewithal  to 
build  a  school  house  for  them  we  do  so 
with  the  consciousness  that  there  is 
nothing  too  good  for  the  coming  gen- 
eration. 

Only  the  most  suitable  materials 
should  be  used  in  school  buildings. 
Quality  should,  and  usually  does,  come 
before  price.  Fortunately  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
first-class  maple  floor  and  a  floor  made 
of  the  better  qualities  of  other  woods, 
but  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  quantitj^  and  quality  of  the  service 
they   give. 

Maple  is  one  of  the  first  trees  to  her- 
ald returning  spring,  the  sap  "running" 
freely  early  in  March  before  the  snow 
is  off  the  ground.  From  early  spring  to 
late  fall  its  growth  is  steady  and  uni- 
form. The  outcome  is  a  gradual  wood 
growth  which  is  compact  in  structure, 
fine   grained   and   uniform   in   texture. 

Hard  maple  has  qualities  similar  to 
those  of  wrought  iron.  It  is  esteemed 
for  its  durability  and  toughness,  with 
which  is  combined  the  highest  degree  of 
abrasive  resistance. 

For    these    reasons    maple    floors    give 
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almost    indefinite    service,    outlasting-    all 
other   materials    used    for    floors. 

Because  of  its  structure,  it  is  not 
possible  to  wear  through  or  to  loosen 
a  layer  of  a  strip  of  maple  flooring,  for 
there  are  no  layers  to  loosen,  peel  or 
splinter. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Medusa  Waterproofing 

The  Sandusky  Cement  Company'  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  just  published  a 
new  booklet  describing  IMedusa  water- 
proofing and  giving  detailed  directions 
for  its  use.  A  number  of  half-tone  pic- 
tures are  shown  of  buildings  and  swim- 
ming pools  that  have  been  waterproofed 
with   Medusa   compound. 

The  following  brief  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  waterproofing  will  be  found 
instructive  to  those  who  have  occasion 
to  specify  or  use  the  ^ledusa  product: 

To  understand  what  Medusa  waterproofing- 
does  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  physical 
nature  of  concrete.  Being  composed  of  ir- 
regularly shaped  particles,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  mass  to  be  more  than  comparatively 
dense.  Ordinary  concrete,  though  possess- 
ing many  points  of  excellence  such  as 
strength,  resistance  to  wear  and  permanence, 
usually  contains  over  20  per  cent  of  voids, 
and  it  must  accordingly  be  classed  as  a 
porous  material.  By  the  use  of  hydrated 
lime  the  pores  may  be  to  some  extent  filled, 
sufficient  plasticity  being  acquired  by  this 
addition  to  give  slightly  greater  density  to 
the  mass.  Hydrated  lime,  however,  cannot 
be  classed  as  a  waterproofing  material  since 
it   absorbs   water   readily. 

The  force  against  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend, in  order  to  reduce  water  absorption  of 
concrete  is  the  capillary  attraction  exerted 
by  these  minute  pores  or  tubes.  This  may 
be  demonstrated  by  observing  tlie  action  of 
a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  of  which  one  cor- 
ner is  dipped  in  water.  The  water  will  be 
drawn  up  in  the  sheet  despite  the  force  of 
gravity.  The  force  used  to  overcome  this 
absorptive  tendency  is  the  force  of  surface 
tension. 

In  order  to  waterproof  concrete  success- 
fully, the  ideal  material  is  a  finely  divided, 
strongly  water  -  repellent  compound  or  a 
liquid  paste  which  upon  contact  with  the 
alkaline  earth  bases  present  in  cement  forms 
a  strongly  water-repellent  compound.  It 
must  possess  the  characteristic  of  forming 
a  thin  film,  capable  when  properly  supported 
of  holding  back  by  surface  tension  and  its 
own  cohesion  the  layer  of  water  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  Such  a  material  must  be 
cheap  and  efficient  enough  to  do  the  work 
when  added  to  the  cement  in  sufficiently 
small  quantity  not  to  affect  the  strength.  It 
must  be  proof  against  oxidation  and  such 
chemical  action  as  may  be  met  with  from 
the  concrete  or  atmosphere.  And  last  but 
not  least,  it  must  demonstrate  in  actual 
work  that  the  concrete  in  which  it  is  used  is 
waterproof,  even  after  a  reasonably  long 
neriod  of  time.  Medusa  waterproofing  fulfills 
tliese  requirements  and  has  proved  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  on  thousands  of  impor- 
tant   pieces    of    construction. 


Municipal   Warehouses 

The  Stockton  city  council  is  nlannin'^; 
to  build  additional  sheds  along  Stockton 
channel  east  of  the  mouth  of  McClouds 
Lake  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor.  A  steel 
frame  and  corrugated  iron  shed,  designed 
for    future   extensions,    is   contemplated. 


THE  OPEN-AIR  THEATRE,  by  Sheldon  Cheney. 
Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York 
City.      1918.      188   pages,   51   illus.,  $3.00  net. 

A  remarkably  complete  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  open-air  theatre,  and 
of  the  forms  of  drama  suitable  for  pro- 
duction out-of-doors.  The  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  playhouses  and  the  mediaeval 
religious  theatres  are  treated  incidentally, 
but  most  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  cur- 
rent revival  of  interest  in  outdoor  pro- 
ductions. 

Among  the  European  theatres  that  are 
illustrated  and  described  are  the  Arena 
Goldoni,  the  Bradfield  Greek  Theatre, 
the  Harz  IVIountain  Theatre,  the  Klam- 
penborg  Woods  Theatre,  the  Mannheim 
Garden  Theatre,  and  the  Warsaw  Park 
Theatre.  Among  the  American  exam- 
ples the  following  are  pictured  and  de- 
scribed: the  Greek  theatres  at  Berkeley, 
Point  Loma,  Cranbrook,  Pomona  and 
Bakersfield;  the  Peterborough  Pageant 
Theatre,  the  Bohemian  Grove  Theatre, 
the  Bankside  Theatre,  the  Brookside 
Theatre  and  the  Rosemary  Theatre. 
There  are  also  photographs  and  descrip- 
tions of  many  of  the  playhouses  of 
Greek  and  Roman  times,  and  of  numer- 
ous less-known  nature  and  garden  theatres 
in   this    country   and    Europe. 

This  is  a  book  that  may  prove  indis- 
pensable for  architects,  landscape  archi- 
tects, designers,  or  producers  of  pageants, 
and  for  theatregoers  that  are  interested 
in  the  revival  of  the  art  of  the  theatre. 


The     Latest — An    Annual     Report    with 
Moving    Pictures 

It  is  announced  by  Mr.  Tampton  Au- 
buchon,  general  manager  of  the  Louis- 
ville Industrial  Foundation,  the  so- 
termed  Million  Dollar  Factory  Fund  of 
Louisville,  that  the  organization's  an- 
nual report  to  the  stockholders  will  be 
partly   rendered   in   motion   pictures. 

About  twenty  new  industries  have 
been  located  in  the  city  of  Louisville  as 
the  result  of  the  Foundation's  activities, 
and  camera  men  are  busily  engaged  in 
Louisville  in  photographing  the  salient 
features  of  the  various  new  factories  in 
order  that  an  intimate  review  of  the 
industries,  their  processes  and  products 
may  be  presented  to  the  stockholders 
and  the  citizens  of  Louisville.  It  is  the 
idea  of  the  Foundation  directors  that 
the  stockholders  and  citizens  should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  visit  all  of 
the  new  plants  located  in  the  city,  and 
the  motion  picture  method  was  adopted 
as  the   most  practicable. 
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llu-  liliii  will  iiicluiio  views  of  the 
mamifacturc  of  aiitoniol)ile  axles,  over- 
alls, clothiiifJT.  t(il)acco,  wood  products, 
soap,  oil,  bed  si)riny;s,  heatiiiK  ai)paratus, 
furniture,  etc.  It  will  be  expressive  in 
a  measure  of  the  character  of  indus- 
tries located  in  Louisville,  as  well  as 
the   type  of  skilled  mechanics  employed. 

Tile  idea  of  ijresentinja;  an  annual  re- 
port in  movintf  pictures  is  unique  and 
it  is  believed  to  be  orisjinal  in  its  appli- 
cation in  Louisville.  The  motion  pic- 
ture manufacturers  of  the  country  are 
keenlv  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
idea,  for  it  is  lioped  that  throufj;h  Louis- 
ville's experiment  the  cinematograph 
will  ultimately  he  utilized  as  an  assistive 
force  in  the  development  of  communi- 
ties and  in  the  solution  of  civic  and 
industrial    problems. 


Something  About  Bathtubs 

BATHTUBS  are  so  common  todaj' 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imag- 
ine a  world  without  them.  And  yet  the 
first  American  bathtub  was  installed  and 
dedicated  so  recently  as  December  20, 
1842,  and  as  late  as  1843  it  was  actually 
unlawful  to  bathe. 

Curiously  enough,  the  scene  of  its  set- 
ting up  was  Cincinnati,  then  a  squalid 
frontier  town.  But  Cincinnati,  in  those 
days,  as  in  these,  contained  many  enter- 
prising merchants,  and  one  of  them  was 
a  man  named  Adam  Thompson,  a  dealer 
in  cotton  and  grain.  This  trade  fre- 
quently took  him  to  England,  and  in 
that  country,  during  the  '30s,  he  acquired 
the  habit  of  bathing. 

The  bathtub  was  then  still  a  novelty  in 
l'".ngland.  It  had  been  introduced  in 
1828  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  its  use 
was  yet  confined  to  a  small  class  of  en- 
thusiasts. Moreover,  the  English  bath- 
tub, then  as  now,  was  a  puny  and  incon- 
venient contrivance — little  more,  in  fact, 
than  a  glorified  dishpan — and  filling  and 
emptying  it  retjuircd  the  attendance  of  a 
servant.  Taking  a  bath,  indeed,  was  a 
ratlier  heavy  ceremony,  and  Lord  John 
in  1835  was  said  to  be  the  only  man  in 
England  who  had  yet  come  to  doing  it 
every  day. 

Thompson  who  was  of  inventive  fancy 
— ^^lie  later  devised  the  machine  that  is 
still  used  for  bagging  hams  and  bacon — 
conceived  the  notion  that  the  Englisli 
l)athtul)  would  be  much  improved,  if  it 
were  made  large  enough  to  admit  the 
whole  body  of  an  adult  man,  and  if  its 
supply  of  water  were  admitted  by  pipes 
from  a  central  reservoir  and  rmi  off  by 
the  same  means. 

There  was  then,  of  course,  no  city 
water  supply,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  but  Thompson  had  a  large  well  in 
his    garden,    and    he    installed    a    pump. 


i  hi^  pump,  wliich  was  operated  by  six 
negroes,  much  like  an  old-time  fire  en- 
gine, was  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a 
cypress  tank  in  the  garret  of  the  house, 
and  here  tlie  water  was  stored  until 
needed.  I'Vom  the  tank  two  other  pii)es 
ran  to  the  bathroom.  One  carrying  cold 
water  was  a  direct  line.  The  other,  de- 
signed to  i)rovi(le  warm  water,  ran  down 
the  great  ciiimney  of  the  kitchen  and 
was  coiled  inside  of  it  like  a  giant  spring. 

The  tub  itself  was  of  new  design  and 
became  the  grandfather  of  all  the  bath- 
tubs of  today.  Thompson  had  it  made 
by  the  leading  Cincinnati  cabinet  maker, 
and  its  material  was  Xicaraguan  mahog- 
any. It  was  nearly  seven  feet  long  and 
fully  four  feet  wide.  To  make  it  water- 
tight, the  interior  was  lined  with  sheet 
lead,  carefully  soldered  at  the  joints. 
The  whole  contraption  weighed  about 
1750  pounds,  and  the  floor  of  the  room  in 
which  it  was  placed,  had  to  be  reinforced 
to  support  it.  The  exterior  was  elab- 
orately polished. 

In  this  luxurious  tub  Mr.  Thompson 
took  two  baths  December  20,  1842,  a  cold 
one  at  8  a.  m.  and  a  warm  one  sometime 
in  the  afternoon.  Tiie  warm  water, 
heated  by  the  kitchen  fire,  reached  a  tem- 
l)erature  of  105  degrees.  Christmas  Day, 
having  a  party  of  gentlemen  to  dinner, 
he  exhibited  the  new  marvel  to  them  and 
gave  an  exhibition  of  its  use,  and  four  of 
them,  including  a  French  visitor.  Colonel 
Duchanel,  risked  plunges  into  it.  The 
next  day  all  Cincinnati  had  heard  of  it, 
and  the  local  newspapers  described  it  at 
length,  and  opened  their  columns  to  vio- 
lent discussions  of  it. 

On  the  one  hand  it  was  denounced  as 
an  epicurean,  and  obnoxious  toy  from 
England,  designed  to  corrupt  the  demo- 
cratic simplicity  of  the  republic,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  w^as  attacked  by  the 
medical  faculty  as  dangerous  to  health 
and  a  certain  inviter  of  "phthisic,  rheu- 
matic fevers,  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  the  whole  category  of  zj'motic  dis- 
eases." 

The  noise  of  the  controversy'  soon 
reached  other  cities,  and  in  more  than 
one  place  medical  opposition  reached 
such  strength  that  it  was  reflected  in 
legislation.  Late  in  1843,  for  example, 
the  Philadelphia  Common  Council  con- 
sidered an  ordinance  prohibiting  bathing 
between  November  1  and  March  15,  and 
it  failed  of  passage  b)*  but  two  votes. 
During  the  same  year  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  laid  a  tax  of  $30  a  year  on  all 
bathtubs  that  might  be  set  up.  In  Hart- 
ford, Providence,  Charleston  and  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  special  and  very  heavy 
water  rates  were  levied  upon  those  who 
had  them.  Hoston  early  in  1845  made 
bathing  unlawful  except  upon  medical 
advice,  but  the  ordinance  was  never  en- 
forced, and  in  1862  it  was  repealed." — 
.\ew  York  Mail. 
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ntiquitiesy 
rtistic  Ornaments 
for  the  Interior 


A   little   expenditure   adds   to   your 
Homo   Decorations   iho  Grace  of 
Genuineness  and  Bare  Artistry. 


A.  FALVY 

578-580  SUTTER    STREET 
Tel.  Sutter  6939  San  Francisco 


BEACH-ROBINSON  CO. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
Wall  Paper,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Rugs,  Furniture 

Ranson  E.  Beach 
239  OEARY  STREET,  3rd  floor 

on   Utiion  Square.      Flione  Sutter  S80 

SAN  FRANCISCO     -     -     CALIFORNIA 


For  Modern  RESIDENCES  and  APARTMENTS 
The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Tenants  of  high-class  apartments   regard  Prometheus 

as    a    household    necessity — as    much    so    in    keeping 

meals  warm  as  the  refrigerator  in  keeping  food  cold. 

Owners  are  installing  Prometheus  as  an  additional  means  of  securing  new  and  holding  old  tenants. 

Prometheus  keeps  the  meal  steaming  hot  without  injuring  finest  china.     Wireless  heating  units  of 

practically  unlimited  life,  placed  independent  of  shelves,  are  used  exclusively. 

THE    PROMETHEUS    ELECTRIC  CO.,    Manufacturers 
»I.  E.  HAMMOND,  217   Humboldt  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When   writing-  to   Advertisers   please   mention    this   magazine. 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES— 
OFFICE,    BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
120  So.  Spring  St..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
432  -   14th   Street       -       OAKLAND.  CAL 


FRENCH    BRICK   SET  RANGES 

STEEL   RANGES 

WARM    AIR    FURNACES 

SHEET   METAL  WORK 

HOTEL   AND    RESTAURANT 

KITCHEN    EQUIPMENT 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Co. 

327-329  Jessie  St.  826  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


BEATING=PLUMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS   INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

GILLEY  =  SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  96S 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 
Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

We  Carry  r  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stocliton  Sts.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

PARMELEE-DOHRMANN  CO. 
436-444  So.  Broadway        Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

663  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco.      ^      j*       Cal. 


C.  DRUCKEB 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


W.  C.  DUNCAN 
&  CO. 

General  Contractors 

508  Sharon  Bid}*.         San  Francisco 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  ilding  it  for  ninny  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  X'alue  for  Quality 
tlian  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


>KNI)    KOR    CATM 


When    writing.'   to   Advertisers    pluase    mention    this    niafrazine. 
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The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Sacramento-— 
and  Sen.  Nixon  Mausoleum,   Reno,   WAS  FURNISHED   BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qen'l  Contractors  Ass'a,  San  Francisco  Main  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Gal. 

Quarries,  Rocklin  and  Porterville  Telephone  Main  82 


SARGENT 


BENNETT  BROS. 


REO.     U.     8.     PAT.     OF 


514-516  Market  Street 

BUILDING  HARDWARE    san  francisco      .       cal. 


A.  C.  SCHINDLER,  President.  CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER,  Secretary 

THE   FIINK  <Sr  SCHIINDUER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Market  474 


O.  BAMANN,  President  ERNEST  HELD,  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.         Phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE  •  OAKLAND 486  Tenth  Street 

eAMTA    /-i*r»*      '/-*!  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SjAIN  TA  CLARA,   CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16  N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard,  1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE   BINDING  OF    YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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UNITED  STATES 
STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 

^^ 

SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co., 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose  —  Bridges,  Railway 
and  Highway  —  "Triangle  Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Rein- 
forcement —  Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars  —  Plates, 
Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  Description  —  Rails,  Splice 
Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam  Railway 
and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby"  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
and  Mechanical  Tubing  —  "Americore"  and  "Globe" 
Rubber  Covered  Wire  and  Cables  —  "Reliance"  Weather- 
proof Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire — "American"  Wire  Rope, 
Rail  Bonds,  Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poultry 
Netting  —  Tramways,  etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES        AND        WAREHOUSES        AT 

San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles  -  Portland  -  Seattle 


Whfii    writiiiir   to    AilvcrtiHors    plPiisc    inciitioii    lliis    m.itra/.inc. 
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INSURANCE  SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO  CO. 

INSURANCE  BROKERS 
333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  1587 

Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $4,014,186.62 

THE  FIDELITY  and  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service    for 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ANYPLACE    ANYTIME    PROMPTLY    *' We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

eOIVTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny  1452  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif- 

PACIPIC     DEPARTMENT 

Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALH  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
120  Leidcsiiorff  Street         Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     FRANCISCO 

BARRETT   &   HIUP 

Concrete  Construction  j^  General  Contractors 

SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Telephone,  Sutter  4598 

L.  J.  RUEGG  J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Buildina,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.   D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  3580  110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 
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arc  in  use  evt-ryvvlu're  and  are  alwajs  a  source  of  unlimited   satis- 
faction and  pride. 
Tlie  owner  demantls  Oak  Flooring  for  tlie  reason  that  it  increases 
tile   selling:  and  renting  values.   l)esides  attractiufj  a  better  class  of 
tenants  or  buyers. 

Oak    Floors   and   a    few    choice    ruj^s    simi)lil'ies    housecleaniufj:   and 
liousekeeinn,^. 

Oak   Flooring   is   beautiful,   distinctive,   durable   and    ri.ulnfully   de- 
serves the  name 

'^America's  Best  Flooring" 

Our  government  used  millions  of  feet  of  Oak  Flooring  for  various 

housing  projects. 

Oak  Flooring  is  made  in  1,116"  and  %"  thicknesses. 

When    you    specify    Oak    Flooring    for   any   building,   you   can    rest 

assured  that  you  have  done  a  distinct  service  that  will  always  reflect 

to  your  credit. 

SfH   oiir    |ia>r**    '^l!',    WIX   Sweet's    Catnlojr. 
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HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 


FACING  UNION  SQUARE  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
GREAT  HOTELS 


ITS  public  rooms  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  America.  They  include 
the  Grill,  containing  seven  great  Mural 
paintings  by  Albert  Herter;  the  Fable 
Room,  decorated  by  Mrs.  Edgar  De 
Wolfe,  and  several  other  notable  rooms. 
The  St.  Francis  was  designed  by  Bliss  & 
Faville. 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

THOMAS    COLEMAN 
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Everything  points  to  the  biggest  building  year  in  history. 

Homes,  Factories,  Apartments  and  Office  Buildings  that 
have  not  been  built  because  of  the  war,  are  going  to  be 
erected  this  year. 

It  is  becoming  further  universally  felt  that  prices  will  not  drop  for  a 
long  time  —  and  it  is  folly  to  delay  needed  building. 

We  trust  that  we  may  share  together  in  the  new  prosperity. 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


Main  Office  and  Showroom, 
67  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Factories, 
RICHMOND  AND 
SAN  PABLO,  CALIF. 


SEATTLE,  LOS  ANGELES,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


r  iiiiff  ir — ---~^---- 
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Service  intheWjest 

IS  THE  SAME 

SIG BRQ/ID  SERVICE     ^ 

AS  TURNISHED  NATIONAILY 

National  Service  is  large  service.  It  means  the  ability  to  serve 
everywhere  with  all  the  efficiency  and  system  made  possible  by 
a  great  organization. 

't^tftltdaffd*  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  distributed  throughout  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  the  same  service  ideal  as  holds  the  entire  man- 
ufacturing and  sales  organizations  to  the  top  notch  of  efficiency. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  carloads  of  ^tattdaPd^  Pkimbing  Fix- 
tures distributed  annually  throughout  the  Coast  States,  a  big 
reserve  stock  in  our  warehouses  and  a  representative  at  your 
call  are  details  of  our  service  facilities. 

Back  of  these  are  the  six  immense  ^tattdard^  Factories,  forty 
years  of  manufacturing  experience  and  prestige  of  the 
'Standard*  name. 

May  our  representative  have  an  in- 
formal interview  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  personality  existent  throughout 
'Standard*  dealings. 

Standard  cSanitatg  TPfe.  Co* 

PACIFIC  DIVISION 

Sales  Offices,  Warehouses  and  Display  Rooms : 
149  Bluxome  Street  216  to  224  South  Central  Ave. 

|\       SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

"^^lijj..^^ 
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Citizens  Savings  Bank  Building.  Pasadena  i 

Parkinson  &  Bergstrom,  Architects  = 

The  banking  rooms  of  this  modern  bank  and  = 

'.ffi'-f  b'lildinsr  are  <_qnif.pfd  with  | 

WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS  | 

Manul'acturod    by  = 

Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co.  I 

2700  LONG  BEACH  AVE..    LOS  ANGELES  | 

Represented  in  SAX   FRAN'CISCO  by  I 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  I 

9S5   Market  Street,  | 

EDWIN  C.   DEHN,  ] 

Hearst  Building,  Market    and  Third   Sts.  i 
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THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

9S5  Market  Street 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Anjjeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commerci;il 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOI  NL\.  ARIZ 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  building 
sh(jul(l  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 


LOOK.   ?OQ. 


THE    LABE.L 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
ground  — call   up   SUTTER   3008. 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFIXG 

is  manufactured  bv  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  3008 

S.\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  C.VL. 


Formal  Garden  Effects 


may  l)f  oi)taine(i  on  your  Country 
Estate  within  a  period  of  two  or 

ihrcc  years. 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

141   Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone    Douglas   4442 


AVtien    writink'    to    Advcrtiwrs    iilcase    mention    this    mag^azine. 
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64  Sutter  Street 


/'^LOSE  in — .just  a  stone's  throw  from  your  office, 
Mr.  Architect  —  a  ^Display  room  that  will  please 
and  permit  your  client  to  see  just  how  his  Plumbing 
Fixtures  are  going  to  appear  in  the  new  home. 
Efficient  salesmen  to  wait  upon  you. 


^LiJ  IVilM.  W  Cj 
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HOLBROOK,  MERRILL  &  STETSON 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse : 

SIXTH,  TOWNSEND  AND  BLUXOME  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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DIRECT 

Refri 

Hotels,  I 

OILBI 
T.  P.  Ji 

275 
©.  .Market  .^.V) 

GEAR  MOTOR  DRIVEN   AMMONIA 

gerating  M 

FOR 

Restaurants,  Hospitals  an 

JRNING  EQU 

for  all  Purposes 

MAXUFACTURKD  AND   INSTALLEI 

irvis  Manufadl 

Connecticut  Street,  San  F 

7                                        Write  for  D 

COMPRESSOR 

achines 

d  Steamships 

IPMENT 

uringf  Co. 

rancisco 

escriptive  Literature 
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WHY 


Shouldn't  YOU  avail  yourself  of  the  distinction,  the 

dignity  and  the  permanence  that  goes  only  with  the 

use  of  '^MEDUSA"  White  Cement. - 


J^'i^;l^"J 


Residence  of  Miss  R.  S.  Hoyt,  Southampton,  Long  Island.      Exterior 

of  "Medusa"  White  Cement.     Considered  the  finest  job  on  Long 

Island.     Hiss  &  Weekes,  Architects. 


"MEDUSA" 

WHITE  CEMENT 


"IT'S  PURE  WHITE" 
STAINLESS 

PACIFIC 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  CQ 

525   MARKET  STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


When  writitiK  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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'^  Concrete  for  Permanence^' 

CONCRETE 

for  for 

Buildings     Ships 


Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


y^HERE  is  something  Cheery 
41  about  a  White  Cement  House 
^'  that  appeals  to  the  owner. 
Possibly  that  is  why  Stucco  Homes 
have  predominated  in  California 
in  recent  years. 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 

and 
FAN   SHELL    BEACH   SAND 

used  with  a  White  Cement  make 
a  perfect  stucco  finish. 

Pacific  Improvement 
Company 

406  Crocker  Buildinj^ 
Phone  Sutter  6130         San  Francisco 


When  wriliiiR  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  niaRazine. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles    Pressed   Brick    Company   and   United 

Materials     Company,     Crossley     Building,      San 

Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,   Livermore,   Cal. 

ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC. 
Aspromet  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco,   Los 
Angeles   and   Portland,    Ore. 

AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLERS 

Scott  Company,  243   Minna   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher    Co.,    424   Howard   St., 
San    Francisco. 

BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler,  218   13th   St.,   San  Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Home  Mfg.  Co.,  S43  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland   and    Santa    Clara. 

BATTERIES 

Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,  518  Mission 
St.,   San  Francisco. 

BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and   Reno,   Nevada. 

Beaver  Blackboards  and  Greenboards,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company.  Coast  agents.  677  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco;  also  Oakland  and 
Los  Angeles. 

BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  !Machin- 
ery  and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,   Kohl   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Contractors     Mutual     Liability     Insurance     Co., 

Mills    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Globe    Indemnity    Co.,    120    Leidesdorff    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 


BONDS  FOR  CONTRACTORS   (Continued) 
Fidelity  &   Deposit   Co.   of   Maryland,,   Insurance 

Exchange,   San  Francisco. 
John    H.    Robertson,    successor    to    Robertson    & 
Hall,    621    First   National   Bank   Building,    San 
Francisco. 

BOOK    BINDERS    AND    PRINTERS 

Hicks-Judd  Company,   51-65   First  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRASS  GOODS,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 
H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635   Mission  St., 
San   Francisco. 

BRICK— PRESSED,  PAVING,  ETC. 
California   Brick   Company,   Niles,   Cal. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Niles,   Cal. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Pran- 

cisco. 
BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and   Concreta,   manufactured  by  W.   P. 

Fuller   &•   Co..   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,     151    Potrero    Ave.,    San 
Francisco. 

BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Spokane.  „r    ■□ 
Armorite  and  Concreta,   manufactured  by  W.   P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,   all  principal   Coast   cities. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett    Bros.,    agents    for    Sargent    Hardware, 
514  M'arket  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Joost   Bros.,    agents    for    Russell    &   Erwm   Hard- 
ware,   1053    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

The   Stanley  Works,   New   Britain,   Conn.,   repre- 
sented  in    San    Francisco   and   Los   Angeles   by 
John    Rountree   &   Co. 
BUILDING  MATERIAL.  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

CABINET  MAKERS 

Home    Manufacturing     Company,     543     Brannan 

St.,   San   Francisco.  „        ^        ^ 

Fink   &   Schindler   Co.,    218    13th    St.,    San   Fran- 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch   St., 

San  Francisco. 


GRANT  GRAVEL  COMPANY 

Producers  of  CLEAN  FRESH  WATER  GRAVEL  (Crushed  and  Graded  in  Various  Sizes) 

Offices:  603  FLATIRON  BUILDING,  Market  and  Sutter  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PLANT  AT  ELIOT    (Near  Pleasanton,  Cal  ) 

Our  Materials  are  Accepted  on  Class  "A"  City.  State  and  U.  S    Government  Work 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers    please   mention    this    niag-azine. 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

KELLER  &  COYLE 


233  GRANT  AVENUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  SUTTER  180 
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CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment Co.,  2  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Standard  and  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Companies,   Crocker   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
523    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Mauerene  Likwid  Sement,  sold  by  the  Imperial 
Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent,  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT  FLOOR  COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco. 

CEMENT    TESTS— CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 
Robert   W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

CHURCH  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler,  218   13th  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 

San  Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 


COLD   STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burning  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut St.,   San   Francisco. 

Vulcan   Iron   Works,    San   Francisco. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  1st  and  How- 
ard  Sts.,    San   Francisco. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr,  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Qinton   Construction   Co.,    140   Townsend   street, 

San  Francisco. 
K.    E.    Parker,    Clunie   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen,     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 

CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.     J.  H.  Hansen  & 

Co.,   California   agents,    508   Balboa   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Koehring    Mixers,    sold    by    Harron,    Rickard    & 

McCone,   Townsend  St.,   San  Francisco. 

CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Woods,  Huddart  & 
Gunn,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co.. 
140   Townsend   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Pacific   Coast   Steel   Company,   Rialto   Bldg.,    San 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents,  Pacific 
Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONCRETE  SURFACING 

"Concreta."  Sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL 

K.    E.    Parker,    Clunie    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp,   Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
R.    W.    Littlefield,   565    Sixteenth    St..    Oakland. 
Houghton  Construction  Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Bos  &  O'Brien,  Hearst   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Larsen,    Sampson    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
J.   D.  Hannah,   142   Sansome   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Chas.    Stockholm   &   Son,   Monadnock   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
A.  D.  Collman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton    Construction    Company,     140    Townsend 

St.,    San   Francisco. 


ASBESTOS    PROTECTED    METAL    FOR    ROOFING    AND    SIDING 

For  permanent  industrial  buildings  of  all  classes — Economical — Low  main- 
tenance. Permanent  without  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of 
service.      Skylight,  Ventilators  and  Acid  resisting  paint. 


ASPROMET 

Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco 


COMPANY 

Phone  Carfield  S22 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers   please    mention    this    masrazine. 
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CONTRACTORS  MUTUAL  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


p.  DRKSKI.,   Disrriil  Mana: 
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AAILLS   BI-IX;..   Bush  &  Montgomery  Sts. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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GENERAL   COXTKAtTORS    (Contlmied) 

Monson    Bros..    1907    Brvant    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Geo.  W.  Hoxton  St  Son.  Hearst  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

W.  C.  Diiiuan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

.\.    Knowles.    Call-Post    Hldg..    San    Francisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co..  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

I-auRc  &  Bcrgstroni.  Sliarun  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin.  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran   &   Peterson,   Sharon  Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
CONTRACTORS*    MACHINERY 

Harron.  Rickard  kS;  McCone.  Townsend  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONVEYING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland  and  Seattle. 

CORK  TILING,   FLOORING.   ETC. 

Be-ver  Cork  Tile.     Sold  by  VV.  L.  Eaton  &  Co., 
812  Santa  Marina  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
CRtTSHED   ROCK 

California   Building  Material   Company,   Call-Post 

Ride.     San    Francisco. 
Grant   Gravel   Company,  603   Flatiron   Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 

nAMP-PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  \V.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San    Francisco. 

Imperial  WaterprfKjfing.  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr.  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg..    San    Francisco. 

"Mauerene."  stdd  by  Imperial  Co.,  Monadnock 
Bldg..    San    Francisco. 

"Pabco"  Damp-Proofing  Compound,  sold  by 
Paraffine  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

DOOR    HANGERS 

Pitcher  Hanger,  sold  by  National  Lumber  Co.. 
326    Market    St..    San    Francisco. 

Reliance  Hanger,  sold  by  Sartorius  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  I).  F.  Fryer  &  Co.,  B.  V.  Collins, 
l^is  .\ngelcs.  and  Columbia  Wire  &  Iron 
Works.   Portland.   Ore. 

Stanley   Works.   New   Britain,   Conn. 
DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain.  1808  Harmon  St.. 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los    Angeles. 

Pacific    Porcelain   Ware   Co..    67    New   Montgom- 
ery   St.,    San    Frincisco. 
DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator   Company,    173    Beale    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammord.    HuniboMf    Bank    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,     530     Folsom     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
NePage.    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Ncwberj-    Electrical    Co.,     413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman,   21    Beale   St.,    San    Francisco. 
H.    S.    Tittle.    766    Folsom   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction    Company,    2822    Grove 

St.,  Oakland. 

ELECTRIC.X  1.    CONTRACTORS 

Chas.    T.    Phillips.    Pacific    Bldg..    San    Francisco. 

ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Plate  Warmer  for 
residences,  cluljs.  hotels,  etc.  Sold  by  M.  E. 
Hammond,  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,     Stockton    and      North 

Point,    San    Francisco. 
Spencer    Elevator   Company,    126    Beale   St.,    San 

Francisco. 

ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.   Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson.    Rialto   Bldg..    San    Francisco. 
Hampton  Electric  &•  Machinery  Co.,  518  Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

FANS   AND   BLOWERS 
John   Ringius,  252  Townsend   St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ideal    Heating   &    Engineering   Co..    192   Erie   St., 
San    Francisco. 
FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co.,  245   Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 
FILLING    STATION    EQUIPMENT 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

FIRE  ESCAPES 

Palm    Iron    &    Bridge    Works,    Sacramento. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIRE   E.XTINGUISHERS 

Scott    Company,   243    Minna    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  424  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 

FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The  Par.-ifllne  Companies.  Inc..  34  First  St..  San 
Fr.'iiiciscii. 


D.  N.   &   E.  WALTER    &    CO. 

'•.SINCK    I8.S8" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

^^—^-^—^-^—^—       Estimates  furnished  on  request 

100  STOCKTON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


\Miiri     \wiluit     lo    .\ilv.:li.-.rs    ple.iM'    niiiition    il 
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"BE-VER" 

CORK 

TILING 


Artistic  =  Quiet —  Durable 

MADE  IN  A  WIDE  RANGE  OP  COLORS—  MODERATE  IN  PRICE 

W.  L.  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

See  sample  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Farrell  Street 
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FIXTURES— BANK,  OFFICE,  STORE,  ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
The    Fink   &    Schindler    Co.,    218    13th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,   64  Rausch   St.,   San 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &   Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
W.  L.   Eaton  &  Co.,   112  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and   San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 

Works,    816   Mission    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and   San    Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 
FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White     Bros.,     Fifth     and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 

Francisco. 
Strable   Manufacturing    Company,    511    First    St., 

Oakland. 

FLUMES      . 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

ideal  Heatine  &  Engineering  Co.,  192  Erie  St., 
San   Francisco. 

FUEL   OIL    SYSTEMS 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &   Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague  Range  and   Furnace  Co.,,   826   Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
FURNITURE— SCHOOL,    CHURCH,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
by  John   Rountree  Co. 

GARBAGE  CHLTTES 

Bradshaw  Sanitary  Garbage  Chute,  Bittmann  & 
Battee,  84  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  sole 
agents   for   California. 

GLASS 

Fuller  &   Goepp,   34   Davis   St.,   San   Francisco. 
.    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 
cities. 


GAS  STEAM  RADIATORS 

Clow  Gas  Steam  Radiators,  F.  A.  Hamilton,  Agent, 
Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco. 

GRADING,   WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan  Wrecking  &  Construction  Co.,  1607 
Market  St.,   San  Francisco 

GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.   Contractors"  Ass'n, 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St.,  San  Francisco. 
McGilvray    Raymond    Granite    Company,    634-666 
Townsend   St.,    San   Francisco. 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California  Building  Material  Co.,  new  Call 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Del  Monte  White  Sand,  sold  by  Pacific  Im- 
provement  Co.,   Crocker  Bide..    San   Francisco. 

Grant  Gravel  Company,  603  Flatiron  Bldg..  San 
Francisco. 


HARDWALL    PLASTER 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Co. 
Cisco. 


San    Fran- 


HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware,  1053  Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Sargent's  Hardware,  sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,  514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING,  ETC. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White   Bros.,    cor.   Fifth   and   Brannan    Sts.,    San 
Francisco. 

Strable  Manufacturing  Company,  First  St..  near 
Broadway,  Oakland. 

HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St., 
San    Francisco. 

HEATING  AND   VENTILATING 

Gilley-Schmid      Company,      198      Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Charles    T.    Phillips,    Pacific    Bldg.,     San    Fran- 
cisco. 
James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192    Erie   St., 

San    Francisco. 
Illinois  Engineering   Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St..    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424  Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Scott   Companv,    243    Minna    St..    San   Francisco. 
John    Ringius,    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and    Fourth),      San    Francisco. 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIGATE  OUR  PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 


When    writing'   to    Advertisers    please    mention    this   magazine. 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
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HEATING  AND   \KNTILATINC.  (Continued) 
Geo.    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission  St.,    cor.    Sec- 
ond. San   Francisco;   Tenth   and  Harrison   Sts., 
( >akland. 

HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

(ilailding.  Mclican  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.\ngeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 

Los  .Vngeles  Pressed  Hrick  C"o.,  Frost  Kldg., 
Los    Angeles. 

HOSPIT.VL    FI.XTrKES 

Mott  Company  of  California,  .S53  Mission  St., 
San    Francisco. 

HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Holtzer-Cabot  svstem.  represented  by  Bittmann 
&  Battee,  84  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ICE    M.VKING   MACHINES 

X'ulcan    Iron    Works,    San    Francisco. 
Johns-Manville    Company,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

INGOT    IRON 

■■.\rmco"  brSnd,  manufactured  by  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  .Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
-Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

LVSPECTIONS    AND   TESTS 

RoI>ert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  251  Kearny  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

INSURANCE 

J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Bcach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.  Childs  Co.,  68  Post  St..  San   Francisco. 

LA.MP  Pf)STS.   ELECTROLIERS.   ETC. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  553  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 
MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141     Powell    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

LATHING   M.XTERIAL 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg.. 

San    Francisco, 
riolloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     S\7-39 

Second   St.,    San    Francisco. 

LIGHT.    HEAT    AND    POWER 

Great  Western  Power  Company,  Stockton  St., 
near    Sutter,    San    FrancKci), 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts  .Mfg  Co.,  663  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

LI. ME 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  2  Market 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

LINOLEUM 

D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell  and  Stock- 
ton  Sts..   San    Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  factory  in  Oakland; 
office,  34  First  St.,  near  Market,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

LUBRICATING    OIL    STORAGE    TANKS   AND 
PUMPS 
S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

LL'MBER 

California  Redwood  .Association,  216  Pine  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Hooper  Lumtjer  Co.,  Seventeenth  and  Illinois 
Sts.,     San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  of  Third  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland  Lumber  Co.,  16  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Strable  Manufacturing  Company,  511  First  St., 
Oakland. 

MAIL    CHUTES 

American  Mailing  Device  Corp.,  represented  on 
Pacific  Coast  by  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  523 
Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

MANTELS 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

MARBLE 

American   Marble  and   Mosaic   Co.,   25   Columbus 

Square,   San   F"rancisco. 
Joseph    Musto   Sons,    Keenan   Co.,    535    N.    Point 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
\'ermont     Marble     Co.,      Coast     branches,      San 

Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 

METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Inc.,  523  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

METAL   LATH 

Holloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     517-539 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 
MILL  WORK 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co..    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

National  Mill  and  Lumber  Co.,  San  Francisco 
and   Oakland. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 

IS  I  Potrero  Ave.  — SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street 


A  FLAT. 

WASH- 
ABLE OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsomiii^lints— a  practical  article  t-jr  WALLS,  CEILI.N'GS,  Etc.      Eco- 
nomical and  Durable.     Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  high  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
on    the    Pacific    Coast    to    stand    our    climatic    conditions. 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES 


When    \Miliiit,'    to    Atlverli.-<TS    pW  :is«'    nicntlon    this    in;i{.'azine. 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan.  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDOj.  MuSTO.Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 

— a36s — 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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OIL   BURNERS 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Company,  Sev- 
enth  and   Cedar   Sts.,   Oakland. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burner  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut  St.,    San   Francisco. 

W.  S.  Ray  Mfg.  Co.,  29  Spear  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

G.   E.   Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,   San  Francisco. 

OIL    FILTERING    AND    CIRCULATING    SYS- 
TEMS 
S.    F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,     612    Howard    St., 

San   Francisco. 
Rix    Compressed    Air    &    Drill    Co.,     San    Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

OIL  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBUTING  STA- 
TIONS 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

California    Artistic    Metal    and     Wire     Co.,     349 

Seventh     St.,     San    Francisco. 
Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San   Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Sartorius  Company,  Inc.,  ISth  and  Utah  Sts., 
San   Francisco. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  861-863  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 

OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72   Fremont   St.,    San   Francisco. 

PAINT  FOR  CEMENT 

Bass-Hueter    Paint    Co.,    Mission    near    Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's    Concreta    for    Cement,    made   by   W.    P. 

Fuller    &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles. 

Portland,    Tacoma   and    Spokane. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 
ETC. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
cisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAINTING,   TINTING,    ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,   San  Francisco. 


PAINTS,    OILS,    ETC. 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse,  310   California  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

M:agner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle, 

W.    P.    Fuller   &    Co.,    all   principal   Coast    cities. 

"Satinette,"  Standard  Varnish  Works,  55  Ste- 
venson St.,  San  Francisco. 

PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAVING  BRICK 

California   Brick   Company,   Niles,   Cal. 

PIPE    STEEL 

Western  Pipe  &-  Steel  Co.,  444  Market  St., 
San  Francisco;  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. 

PIPE— VITRIFIED     SALT     GLAZED     TERRA- 
COTTA 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

PIPE   COVERINGS 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
PIPE    BENDING    MACHINERY 

U.  S.  Shape  and  Pipe  Bending  Co.,  315  How- 
ard   St.,    San    Francisco. 

PLASTER  CONTRACTORS 

MacGruer  &  Co.,   180  Jessie  St.,   San  Francisco. 
PLUMBING   CONTRACTORS 

Alex   Coleman,    706   Ellis    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Wm.    F.   Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING  FIXTL'RES,   MATERIALS,   ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St..  San 
Francisco. 

T.  L.  Alott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick.  selhng 
agent,    553   Mission   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  ^Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  149  Bluxome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

I130-1I44  Ridge  Avenue         Philadelphia. 

BRANCHES-        SAV^VN  NAM     AHD       £AN     FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 

857  Folsom  Street 


Go. 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers   please    mention    this    raag^azine. 
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I'M MltlNC    FIXTURES.  MATERIALS,   ETC. 
(< '*>iitiiiii«'(l)  „ 

Win.  K.  Wilson  Co..  328  Mason  St.,  S.an  Fr.m- 
cisco. 

POTTERY 

Gl.i.UliMK,    Mclti-aii    &    Co..    S.in    I'r.-mcisco,    Los 
Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Mecse  &  Gottfried.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and   Seattle,  Wash. 

PUMPS 

Simonds  Machinery  Co..  117  New  Montgomery 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Krogh  I'linip  \  .Macliincry  Co..  14")  I'.calc  M.. 
San     l"i'  iiuisco. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Los   Angeles.  „-.  or,    tr  i 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Jr'ol- 
som    St..   San    Francisco. 

Geo.  11.  Tav  Company.  Mission  St.,  cor.  bec- 
ond,  San  Francisco;  Tenth  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland.  „        _        _ 

Woodin  &  Little,  33-41   Fremont  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
p^-MPS— HANI)    OK    POWKK.    I'OR    oil-    A.NI' 
G.\SOLlNE  ,     . 

S.  F.  Howscr  &  Co..  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Rix    Compressed    .\ir    &    Drill    Co..     San     I-ran- 
ci>co    and    Los    .Xngelcs. 
REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Ilauser   Window   Company,    157    Mmna    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ROLLING   DOORS.   SHUTTERS,  PAR'lITIONS, 
ETC 

C.    F.    Weber   &   Co.,   985    Market   St.,  S.  F. 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co..  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wilson's      Steel      Rolling      Doors,     Waterhouse- 
Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
KOOI-ING   .\XD    ROOFING   MATERIALS 

Bender  Roofing  Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.. 
San    Francisco. 

"Malthoid"    and    "Ruheroid."    manufactured    by 

Paraffine  Companies,   Inc..   San   Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co..  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SAFETY  TREADS 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
SCENIC   PAINTING— DROP    CURTAINS,   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,    1638    Long 
Beach  Ave..  Los  Angeles. 
SCHOOL   FURNITITRK   .\XD    SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco; 512  S.   Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Rucker-FuUer    Desk   Company.   677    Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 

SHE.\THING    AND    SOUND    DEADENING 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  agencies 
in  San  Francisco.  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma   and   Spokane. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
SIIINCLK   ST.MNS 

Lahnt's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  bv  Pacific  Buildinc 
Materials  Co.,  I'nderwood  I'ldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
SKYLIGHTS 

.Xspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California   Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San    Francisco. 
STEEt   TANKS.   PIPE.    ETC. 

Ocean    Shore  Iron   Works,    558   Eighth   St..    San 

Francisco. 
Western     Pipe     &     Steel     Co.,     -144     Market     St.. 
San    Francisco. 


STEEL  AND  IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St..  San  l'"ran- 
cisco. 

Dyer  Bros.,  17th  and  Kansas  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.,  19th  and  Indiana 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  17tli  and  Mississipi)i  Sts., 
San    I'Vaneisco. 

Palm    Iron   &    Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works.  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St.. 
San    Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Fourth 
and  Mateo  Sts..  Los  Angeles. 

Vulcan  Iron   Works,   San   Francisco. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL  PRESKR\'ATI\ES 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc..  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
STEEL  REINFORCING 

Pacific   Coast   Steel    Company.    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Southern     California     Iron     &     Steel     Company, 

Fourth    and    Mateo    Sts.,   Los   Angeles;    W.    B. 

Kyle,  San  Francisco  representative,  Call  Bldg. 
Woods,  Huddart  &  Gunn.  444   Market  St.,  San 

Francisco. 

STEEL   ROLLING   DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co..  agents.  Underwood  Bldg.. 
San    Francisco. 

STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Springfield  steel  sash,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL   WHEELBARROWS 

Champion  and  California  steel  brands,  made  by 
Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

STONE 

California  Granite  Co.,   Gen.   Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San   Francisco. 
McGilvray    Stone    Company,    634    Townsend    St., 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Company,   1  and  3  Potrero  St., 

San    Francisco. 


511-545  FIRST  STREET,     OAKLAND 

Phones:   OAKLAND  245,   246 
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Yards Z^'^^''^'  ^^^-  Phone  KEARNY  2074 

Yaras  |  BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,    Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to    Order. 


16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice=Pres.  A.  W.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Mill\vork   Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -    PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD,  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY,  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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ARCHITECTS"  SPE-CIFICATION  INDEX-Co/»fina«d 


STORE    FRONTS 

Fuller  &   Goepp,   34   Davis   St.,   San    Francisco. 

SUMP  AND  bilge:  PUMPS 

California   Hydraulic   KuKincerinf?  &   Supply   Co., 
70-72   Fremont   St.,   San    Francisco. 
SWITCHES 

Wcmco    Safety    Switch,    manufactured    and    sold 
by   VV.    E.    Mushet   Co.,   502   Mission   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
TANKS    FOR    OIL,    GASOLINE,    KEROSENE, 
ETC. 
S.     F.     ISowscr    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
Sau    Francisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Bittmann    &    Battee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. ,,     ,         '.- 
Direct     Line    Telei.lione    Co.,     320     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
THEATER   AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.    F.   Weber  &  Co.,   365    Market    St.,   San    Fran- 
cisco. 
THER.MOSIWTS     FOR     HK.X'l'     REGULATION 
lolmson     Service.     Rinlti.     IUiIk..    San    Francisco. 
TILES,    MOSAICS.    M.VNTKLS.    ETC. 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

TILE  FOR  FLOORING  ^  .,,  „„ 

Holloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     517-539 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 
TILE   FOR    ROOFING 

Gladding.    McHean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United   Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San   Fran- 
cisco. I 
TILE  WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Gladding.    McBean    &    Co..    San    Francisco,    Los 
.\ngcles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
\'.\CUUM    CLEANERS 

I'nited  Electric  Company,  Canton,  O.,  manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in  California 
by  San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Geaning 
Co.,   Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 

V.\L\ES 

Crane  Radiator  \  alves,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co..   Second  and   Urannan   Sts.,  San   Francisco. 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Geo.    H.    Tay   Company,    Mission    St.,   cor.    Sec- 
ond. San   Francisco;   Tenth   and  Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
\     ■  "  K  T  VG 

N.  H.  Cook  Belting  Co..  317  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

\ARNISHES 

W.   P.   Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

R.   N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San   Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland   and    Seattle. 
Standard    Varnish   Works,  55    Stevenson   St.,  San 

Francisco. 
S.    F.    Pioneer  Varnish  Works,  816  Mission   St., 
San    Francisco. 
VENETIAN    BLINDS.   AWNINGS.   ETC. 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Western   Blind   &   Screen   Co.,   2702   Long   Beach 
Ave.,    Los   Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

.\spromet     Company,     Hobart     lildg.,     San     I-raii- 
cisco. 
\  ITREOUS   CHIN.\W.\RE 

Pacific  I'rircebiin  Wan-  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
eoiiicry    St..    San    Francisco. 


W.\LL   BEDS,   SE.VTS,   ETC. 

Marshall  &  Stearns  Co.,  1154  Phelaii  Bldg.. 
San    Francisco. 

WALL   BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

"Liberty"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  Key- 
Hold  Plaster  Lath  Co.,  148  Hooper  St..  San 
Francisco. 

WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opa<|ue  F'lat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and    Los    Angeles. 

San-A-Cote   and   \'el-va-Cote,    manufactured  by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,    Los   Angeles. 

WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson   Co.,   239   Geary   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

WATER    IIE.\TERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.  of  California,  478 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  402  Fifteenth 
St.,    Oakland. 

WATERPROOFING  FOR  CONCRETE,  BRICK. 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,    San    Francisci>. 

Imperial    Co..    Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Im|>erial  Waterproofing,  nifrd.  bv  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Samuel  Calxit  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland.  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,    Tacoma   and   Spokane. 

WATER   SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Kewanee  Water  Supjily  System — Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San    Francisco. 

WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
F'rancisco. 

WHITE  ENAMEL 

'•Gold  Seal,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  Bass- 
Ilueter  Paint  Company.  All  principal  Coast 
cities. 

"Silkenwhite,"  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San   Francisco. 

"Satinette,"  Standard  Varnish  Works,  53  Ste- 
venson St..  San  Francisco. 

WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE,  CASEMENT,   ETC. 
Hauser  Window  Co.,   157  Minna  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

WIRE  FABRIC 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

WIRE  FENCE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co.,  245  Market  St., 
San   Francisco. 

WOOD  MANTELS 

Fink   &    Schindler.   218    13th   St.,   San    Francisco. 

M,-iiii;ruin  vS;  Otter.  827  Mission  St..  S.tii  Fran- 
cisco. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL  T.  CHILDS  COMPANY 


WE  PLAN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE    SURGERY  AND    CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


Phone  Sutter  4933 

68  POST  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WIhii     wiiliiiL'    to    AilvcrtiwTs    please    mfnlioii    thi^ 
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AN  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  office,  or  public  building,  means 
Convenience.  No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  "Grant" 
Ball   Bearing   Door   Hangers, 

RELIANCE- GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  P^^k  Avenue  and  40th  Street,  New  York 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,         D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Ore.  Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great  Falls,    Mont. 


i/iiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiM/iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim)iiii;/iiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiii/iii  iiii/iiii  i/iiiiiiiititiii 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior  use. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Immaculate  finish  of  refinement. 


55  Stevenson  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Owners  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  clumsy,  old  style 
construction  methods,  they  have  learned  efficiency 
and  economy  in  wartime  and  will  demand  it  of  their 

Architect     or    Engineer. r>    i    r*   w    r>i 

"Self ^sentering"  will  save  D  A  C  I  F  I  C 
you  time,  money  and  A  Building  Materials  Co. 
weight.      Ask  us.  525  Market  St.,      San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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MOTT 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Architects  and  their  clients  arc  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  Gulick,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
Office,  1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 

THE  MOTT  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


J 


Gladding.NcBean&Co. 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works.  LmcoLN,CAL 


FACE  BRICK 
ROOFING  TILE 
ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 
FIRE  BRICK 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

4th  FLOOR,  FROST  BUILDING.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


w 


HEN  You  Want  A  High  Class  Clay  Roofing  Tile- 
Spanish  or  Mission  —  phone  Sutter  4884  or  write 


to  the 


UNITED  MATERIALS  CO. 

CROSSLEY  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Dealers  of  CLAY  Produds  —  Pressed,  Fire  and    Common  BRICK 


Wlu-ii    writinif   to   Advertisers   please    mention    tiiia    masrazine. 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 

stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.     Its  use  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND   EXCHANGES 

1 

Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt  Glazed   and 
Enameled    Brick 

in  a  variety 
White,  I  vol 
Blue,    etc. 
Architects   ( 
Full  size  sa 

LIVERMC 

Plant  at  LIVER 
REPRESENTATIVE! 

of  colors  including  "Mottles,"   "Ruff," 
y  White,  Cream,  Grey,  Green,  Brown, 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
iesiring   permanent  and  unique   effects, 
mple  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

)RE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

.MORE.      Office,  NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

3  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 

When    writing'   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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'nil-   ARCiiiTi-xr  Axi)  i-:nt.i\'ki-.r 


"Havemeyer"    C^TFF-|         f^  A.   iT>  C 

Deformed        "^    ■    ■— ■_  L      ■3/-%  iX  ^ 


FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


FOURTH  AND  MATtO  STREETS 
LOS  ANCJEI.ES,  CAL. 


VV.  B.   KYLE,  New  Call  Building, 
San  Francisco  Representative. 


cT^rrrrT     open    r>  a  t>  c  for  concrete 
^  1  rLrlvl^  HEARTH  JL>r\rVi3 


REINFORCEMENT 


Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted.  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

=====MERCHANT  STEEL= — = 

Flats,  Angles.  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Ri\et&  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 


PHONE    SUTTER    1564 


Qeneral  Office,  Riaito  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 
Sales  Office, 

Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles 
Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash. 


ROLLING   MILLS: 

South  San  Francisco 

Seattle,  Wash.     Portland,  Ore. 


STEEL   BARS 


FOR 


CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

CORRUGATED     TWISTED     AND 
PLAIN  SQUARES  AND  ROUNDS 

Lumjj  Sum  Bids  on  Reinforcement  F'abricated  and  Installed 

PIG  IRON,  COKE  AND  FERRO  ALLOYS 

PHONE  SUTTER   2720 

WOODS.  HUDDART  &  GUNN 


444  MARKET    STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


When   wriliiic  lo   Advertisers  please  mention  this  niaRazine. 
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OLD    MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over   the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


BOm  SACKS  DAI  LY^ 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN  JUAN,   CAL. 


When    writing-   to    Advertisers    please    mention    this    niag-azine. 


•rii|-.  Aiuiii  ri-:cT  axd  i:xgixi-:i:k 


San-a-Cote 


(GLOSS) 


(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 


AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  hath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
pulilic  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  mafies  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 
Dlatributora  -  Tin-  liriiiiiisluc]!  (H..  1174  i^liclan  I'.ldg.,  .-^an  l-'raiicisco,  C'al.;  Scliiitz  Paint  Co., 
I'liMui,  Cal.;  Scliiieidfr,  Cliappt-U  S:  Jones,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  .Salt  Lake  Glass  &  Paint  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  L'tali;  Griffin  Paint  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah;  Ernest  Miller  Wall  Paper  Co.,  172  First  St., 
Portland,  Ore.:  llickox-Cranipton  Paint  Co.,  Taconia,  Wash.;  Campbell  Hardware  Co.,  First  and 
.Madison  Sts.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Imperial  X'alley  Hardware  Co.,  El  Ccntro,  Calexico,  Imperial.  Uraw- 
ley,  Seeley;  Spokane  Hardware  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,;  Ellis  Paint  Co.,  Hutte.  Mont.;  Simons  Paint 
.iiicl   Paper   Co..    .\l  issmila.   Cal.;    Continental   Paint   Company,    328   South    First   St..   San   Jose.   Cal. 


Comfort 


we  know  is  a  first  essential  in  the  designing  and  building  of  beds. 
You  can  install  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  and  be  assured 
that  they  will  give  tenants  absolute  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
Eleven  years  of  e?{perience  have  taught  us  what  springs  to  use, 
how  to  hang  them  and  all  the  other  little  points  that  make  for 
comfortable  sleeping. 

Our  Wall  Beds  are  as  comfortable  as  the  best  bed  you  have 
ever  slept  in. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WAL.L.    BEDS 


1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


FrrZ(iERALD    MEMORIAL   CHURCH, 
.SA.\  FRANCISCO 

Chas.  A.  Haber,  Architect. 


IS   EUUIFPl-:i)  WITH 

HAUSER  REVERSIBLE 

Will  operate  in  any  size 
frame  —  wood  or  metal. 


WINDOWS 


.MANUFACTURED  AND  INSTALLED 
BY  THE  

HAUSER  WINDOW  CO. 


Office  and   Factory 
157  Minna  Street 


Phone  Kearny  3706 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Cast  Iron  Entrance  and  Bronze  Doors. 
Lincoln  High  School,  Portland,  Oregon 

EXECUTED   BY 

SARTORIUS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

15th  and  Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TRAYNOR 


CHARLES  HARCOURT 


OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St ,  San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Breechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded 

Tanks 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to   Government 
and  Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Ironworks 

Office  and  works 

550-558  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 

Refrigerating 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 

Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EASY   TO   LAY 

Great  quantities  of  Clinton  Elec- 
trically Welded  Fabric  can  be  laid 
in  a  very  short  time  with  absolute 
assurance  that  every  strand  of  wire 
is  in  its  proper  position.  It  elimin- 
ates all  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
spacing-   and   wiring   loose   rods. 

L.  A.  NORRIS  COMPANY 

140  Townsend  St.,   San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  5375 


GLINTOK 

Electrically  Welded  ^rc  Fabric 


When   writing  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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DEPENDABL[  YARNK 


For  work  of  the  Highest  Quality  Fuller 
Varnishes  possess  all  the  elements  most 
desired  by  Architects. 


Paleness,  free  flowing,  beauty  of  fin- 
ish and  ability  to  withstand  rough 
wear  are  characteristics  found  in 
Fuller  Varnishes.  The  entire  line  is 
distinctive  in  quality  and  may  be  used 
with  absolute  confidence. 


FORTY  FOR  FINISHING  FIFTY  FOR  FLATTING      FIFTEEN  FOR  FLOORS 

Interior  work  Interior  work                     High  in  gloss.     Impervious 

Forty  for  finishing  is  in-  Fifty  produces  a  dull  fin-                     '"  ""'*" 

tended   for   use   on   all  ish    imitating   with   accu-    There  is  no  Floor  Varnish 

classes  of  work  where  the  racy  the  effect  of  a  rubbed    made  in  which  quick-dr>'- 

finest   and    best    wearing  Varnish    and    saving   the    ing  and  elastic  properties 

Varnish  is  required.      Its  labor  of  rubbing.                    and   durability   are   more 

marked    ability   to   with-  effectively  combined  than 

stand  moisture  makes  it  a  in    Fifteen    for    Floors, 

desirable  finish  for  bath-  Will  not  scratch  white  or 

rooms,  kitchens,  etc.  mar  in  the  slightest  degree. 


IVIanufactured  by 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO 

SAN    PRANCISCO 


IJR.WCIIES — Sacramento.  Oakland,  Stockton.  Los  Angeles.  San 
Diego,  Pasadena.  Long  Beach,  Cal. ;  Portland.  Ore. ;  Seattle. 
Tacoma.  Spokane,  W'ash. 
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Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 

ARCHITECTS  —  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE     FITTINGS  -VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE   H.  TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street,  OAKLAND 


A  SMOOTH  RUNNING  NOISELESS  DOOR 
IS  THE  DELIGHT  OF  THE  HOUSE-WIFE 


Burkhalter  Apartments, 
Berkeley,  California 
James  W.  Plachek, 
Architect. 


Your  Apartment 
House  will  rent 
more  readily  and 
will  STAY  rented 
if  it  is  equipped 


-WITH- 


PITCHER     DOOR     HANGERS 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  COMPANY 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


LOS   ANGELES 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please  mention   this  mafrazine. 
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:iiiiiiirriiiiiir(iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


I     Gravina  and  Verde  Antique 

I  K"    wi-11     tn^,'etlu'i'    as    ;i    trim     fur    tlie  i 

i  liKlitor    marl)les.      The    picture   shows  i 

I  how     they     were     used     in     the     KinK  1 

=  C\)iinty     (V)iirt     House,     Seattle — tlark  i 

=  mottled  (Jravina  from   Alaska  for  the  i 

=  stair  rail  and  risers — rich  fjreen  Verde  i 

I  Antique    from    Vermont    for    the    base  i 

i  and  panel  trim.     The  architect  of  this  = 

=  structure    was    A.    Warren    Gould    of  i 

=  Seattle.  i 

I  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  | 

I                         PROCTOR,   VERMONT  1 

I  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma  I 

'i' iiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiriimiinriiii iiiiiriiii i „mr 


Don't  Make 
A  Bad  Crack! 

TTOLLOWAY  System  of 
^  ^  Steelcrete  Floor  Bind- 
er insures  your  Tile  Floors 
from  Cracking— We  furnish 
and  install  FLOOR  and 
WALL  TILE  of  all 
descriptions. 

Estimates  Gladly  Given 

Holloway  Expanded 
Metal  Company 

517-39  Second  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CLOW 

"Gasteam"  Radiators 


.•  CLOW  CASTEAM  RADIATOl 


lor  HE.XTIXG 

'  ■|)mmercial, 

Muildings, 

I'actories, 

i'uhlic 

I'.uildings, 

Scliools, 

'  'liurches, 

Stores. 

riieatres, 

Halls, 

Ajjartments 

Residences. 

Eliminate  the 
y    Boiler  and 
Central  Hcatinti 
Plinit 


Have  Heat  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

F.  A.  HAMILTON 

Distributor 

101  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone    Kearny    2249 


Fire  Safety 

The  tire  safety  of  any  building 
is  increased  bv  the  use  of  Cali- 
fornia Redwood.  For  frame, 
roof,  siding,  sliingies,  as  well  as 
for  (ire  walls,  cores  of  fire  doors 
and  shutters,  elevator  shafts  and 
similar  uses. 

Redwood  contains  no  pitch — 
hard  to  ignite,  slow  burning, 


California 

Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 

When    writiiifc'   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this   magazine. 
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This  Machine  is  Friendly  with  the  Pipe 


U.  S.  POWER  PIPE  BENDING  MACHINE.  3  INCH  CAPACITY  MODEL,   MOTOR-DRIVEN 

PipeBends-QUICK!    CHEAP!    ACCURATE! 


Note    uniformity    of 
bends,  110  per  hour. 


Note  versatility  of 
machine — round, 
square,  oval  coils  and 
difficult  offsets. 


U.  S.  Power  Pipe  Bending'  ^Machine  bends  pipe  to  any  radius  or  angle 
desired  with  absolute  accuracy.  Pipe  bent  cold  up  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  without  filling.  Eighteen  hundred  -pound  hydrostatic  tests 
made  without  a  failure  on  standard  pipe. 

Write  for  particulars — zee  can  serve  you  zuell 

U.  S.  SHAPE  &  PIPE  BENDING  CO. 


Phone  Sutter  2145 


315  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 


When   writing  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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T^T  TT?  ^  Stationary 
A    U  H/ V><  Vacuum  Cleaners 

are  installed  in  more  than  nine  thousand  buildings 
as  classified  below: 


Residences 

Apartments 

Theatres 

Hospitals 

Offices 

Garages 

Factories 

Car  Barns 

Laun(!ries 

Flour  Mills 

Warehouses 


Railway 
Stations 
and 
Terminals 

Carpet 
Cleaning  Es- 
tablishments 

Hotels 

Clubs 

Churches 

Schools 

Banks 

Stores 

Stables 

Telephone 
Exchanges 


Also,  are  used  for  many  other  special  }jur])oses  includin*^  "Special 
Equipment"  for  cleaning  SWIMMING   POOLS. 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC   CO 


CANTON,  OHIO 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


■•»-^-»-^-»-^-t-^.»~^.».^».'^-i 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

j    San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Company 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

BARKER  BROS.  J.  F.  KINDER 

j    724  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  1316  Belmont  St  ,  Portland,  Ore 
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Economy  That  Pays 

Economy  is  judged  not  by  the  first  cost  of  equipment,  but 

by  the  saving  it  produces,  over  and  above  the  old  method. 

For  more  than  thirty  years 


Systems 


Conserve  OIL  and  GASOLINE,  TIME,  LABOR  and  SPACE. 

BOWSER  SYSTEMS  are: 

LEAKPROOF        EVAPORATION  PROOF  RAPID 


LOSSPROOF 
FIREPROOF 


DETERIORATION  PROOF 
CONVENIENT 


HIGHLY 

EFFICIENT 


Architects    and    Engjneers    everywhere    specify    and   recommend 
BOWSER   equipmemt. 

Tell  us  your  problem.    We'll  Help,  CONSERVE  OIL, 

A  System  for  every  requirement. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  inc. 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco  office:    612  Howard  Street.    Teh  Douglas  4323 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Centers  Representatives  Everywhere 


Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White  on  Siding  and  Trim  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White  on  Trim 

Morrow  &  Garren,  Architects,  San  Francisco 
CABOT'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  WHITE— The  Modern  Architectural  Outside  White 

The  clean,  brilliant  "whitewash  white"  effect  of  Old  Virginia  White  has  real  distinction.  It  is  a 
softer  and  yet  a  brig-hter  white  than  paint,  and  its  texture  and  color-values  are  essentially 
different  in  character  from  the  heavy,  hard  paint  coating-.  This  makes  it  especially  appropriate 
for  the  modern  "Colonial,"  because  it  gives  the  house  at  once  the  aspect  of  well-groomed  old 
ag-e — a  result  that  it  would  take  years  to  accomplish  with  paint. 

CABOT'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  TINTS 

This  softness  and  textural  quality  have  led  many  of  the  leading-  architects  to  call  foi"  the  same 
compound  in  tints,  and  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  Tints  are  now  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  delicate 
shades.  The  tones  are  almost  pastel-like  in  quality,  and  the  effects  produced  are  most  unique 
and  pleasing-.     Send  for  Samples. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Mathews  Paint  Company.  Los  Angeles 


S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle 
Timms,  Cress  &  Co..  Portland 


When   writing-   to    Advertisers    please    m.nntion    this   magazine. 
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-We  GOLD  MEDAL 

MAIL  CHUTE 

^'H^H^ 

INSTALLIOn    IX 

THK   XICW 

SAN     FHANCrSCO 

CITY   HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE  marble; 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS   ANGELES 

Given    highest 
award   at   Panama- 
Pacific    Interna- 
tional      Exposition. 
1915. 

Waterhouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANXISCO 

331  f.  4lh  Streef. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle 

.'\gi:nts  for  Washington 

ArnericanMailing 
Device 

Corporation 

LIBERTY 


WALL  BOARD 


KEY- HOLD 


UTH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory,  148   Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone  Market  5767. 

Sales  Office: 

Monadnock  Building,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  5889 


I'nited   States   Mint,  San    FranriHro 

All  stone  work  on  this  huildinj^  has 
l)een  treated  with 

MADERENE  LIKWID  SEMENT 

til  i»revent  al)Sor])tion  and  disin- 
tegration. The  process  leaves  tlie 
stone  in  its  natural  color. 

\VK  SPECIALIZE 

IN' 

WATER  PROOFING  PROBLEMS 

\!>"\f  (irMtiiid  —  L'lHkr  (irMuiul 

THE  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Phone  Sutter   1341  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTORS 


Any   Size  —  We   Have  Them 
Motors    Exchanged, 
Rented,    Repaired 

Manufacturer  of  the 

Hampton  Automatic  Roller  Rack 

Hampton  Electric  and  Machine  Co. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

518-520  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3266 
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Write  in 


"Pittsburgh" 

Water 
Heaters 


They  \vill  bring  you 
the  good  ■will  from  cli- 
ents and  tenants  which 
is  born  of  satisfaction. 

That's  why  "Pitts- 
burgh" Water  Heaters 
appear  continually  in 
the  specifications  of 
well-known  architects 
all  over  the  country.  By 
repute  and  performance 
they  have  found  favor 
to  the  extent  of  being 
specified  for  over  one 
hundred  thousand 
homes. 

See  Sweet's  Architectural  Edition,  pages 
1306-1309  for  sample  specifications,  etc.,  or 
w^rite  today  for  descriptive  literature. 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co, 
478  Sutter  Street  402  15th  Street 

San  Francisco  Oakland 


CALIfORNIA  STEAM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron   Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

671-679   FIFTH   STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Sutter  737 


CRANE 

C  AST  IRON 
BRAS  S 
CAST  STEEL 
FERROSTEEL 

FLANGED   FITTIN6S 

We  have  the  largest  line  of  patterns 
tor  flanged  fittings  for  low  pressure, 
standard,  extra  heavy,  hydraulic,  su- 
perheated and  extreme  hydraulic  pres- 
sures, ranging  in  size  from  one-inch 
to  sixty-inch,  and  for  working  pres- 
sures from  fifty  pounds  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  low  pressure, 
standard  and  extra  heavy  fittings  are 
in  accordance  with  the  1915  American 
Standard. 

Castings  for  special  fittings  also  may 
be  made  at  a  minimum  expense  owing 
to  our  large  equipment  of  special  pat- 
terns which  may  be  altered  at  very  low 
cost. 

CRANE   CO. 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


FORUM  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R.  A.  Harold,  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND   ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 
15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  CaL 
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CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  k  wire  go. 

^  J.T.MCCORMICK.  PRESIDFNT 

ORNAMENTAL   IRON   AND   BRONZE  * 


MORTENSON  CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

orriCE  AND  SHOP*:     CORNER    1  9TH  AND  INDIANA  STREETS 

Phonc:     Mission  B033  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION   AND   FINISH 

861-863   HOWARD  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  KNOWLES 

CONTRACTOR  and  ENGINEER 


Fireproof  and  Reinforced 
Concrete  Construction 


442   Call    BIdg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Sutter  4712 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 

Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone   /Mission  SH  A.  A.  Devote,  President 

CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

Office  2050  BRYANT  .STRKKT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc.     "^'^"^^™^'^  «^ 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  .Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order,  ^"Cet  lYIetal  rrOuUCtS 

any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres,      '  _  i     r»i 

.Schools,  Public  Buildings.  Etc.  fans  and  Blowers 

252  Townsend  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  crfi.id  iios 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEKL   CONTRACTORS 
Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 


1247- l.MO  HARRISON  STREET 
Hit .  Xth  and  9th 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
Tfk-phone  Market  337 
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P.  Noble,  Pres.  Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 

E.  B.  Noble,  Vice-Pres.  Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 

A.  E.  Wilkins,  Sec'y  ment  from  stock 

Jarifir  SJnUtns  MHi  (Ho. 

SUPPLIERS    OF 

FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Phones:    Garfield  2575  and  2576 

WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 

W.  B.  Morris,  President  H.  H.  Morris,  Vice-President  L.  J.  Gates,  Secretary 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates  and  Steel       141-147  Beale  Street  and  132-148  Main  Street 

Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Phone  Kearny  3526  A.  H.  Bergstrom 

Eric  Lange 

LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(Established  1900) 


207-210  Sharon  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

BanK  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator  Enclosures 
and  Fire  Escapes 

Steel  Windows  in  the  Hallidie  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone.  Mission  1  763  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Kewanee  Water  System 

Maintain  your  own  Plant. 
Small  r)pcTating  Exiiense. 
Thi-  i)rf)iKT  thing  for  the 

("oniitry    Home. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co. 

121    Montjiomery  Street 


117 


SAN     FRANCISCO 
I'hone  Kearny  14S7 


OIR  STOCK  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY   SERVICE  AM)  I  SE 

F'or    Irriciition — Power,    Belt.    Electrkity.    Air,    Vacuum.    Ship.    Spray.    Wine.    Oil.    Mines.    Steam. 
Water  Work.s,  Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling-,  Rams,  Hand.  Deep  and   Shallow  Well  Pumps,   Goulds 
Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps.     W.  &  L,.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass 
Goods,  Tanks,  Gasoline  Ensrines. 
WOOIHN   &    LITTLE,   Pl'.MP    HOISE,    33    TO   41    FREMONT    STREET,    S.AN   FR.ANCISCO.    CAL. 


AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  therefore,  Economical"  ^  Stands  the  Severest 
Te,sts  —  Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Architects  and  Engineers  of 
the  Country.    It   is  A  PERFECT   BALL-CLOSIXG  VALVE. 


WEMy«i!^(9 


SOLE  AGENTS 

Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


GLASS 


\\  ith  this  equipment  we  are  able  to  render 
unexcelled  service.  Let  us  figure  your  next  job 


GLASS 


FULLER  &  GOEPP  srr.Sro 


Garfield  737 
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STEAM  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

FOR    COMMERCIAL    AND    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 


FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE  HOME 
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The  Palo  Alto  Union  High  School 

By    SIDNEY    D.   TOWNLEY* 

THE  views  of  the  Palo  Alto  Union  High  School  in  this  number  of  The 
Architect  and  Engineer  show  a  group  of  buildings  in  which  the  people 
of  Palo  Alto  and  the  vicinit}^  feel  very  considerable  pride.  As  is  often 
the  case,  especially  in  the  formation  of  a  union  district,  many  difficulties 
arose  and  many  differences  of  opinion  developed  during  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recount  here  all  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  forming  the  union  district,  in  selecting  the  site,  in  voting  the 
bonds,  in  choosing  the  architect,  in  considering  plans,  and  finalh"  in  the 
heartbreaking  task  of  changing  and  eliminating  some  of  our  most  cherished 
ideas  in  order  to  get  the  cost  of  the  building  within  the  bond  issue,  when 
the  wages  of  labor  and  the  price  of  materials  were  mounting  skyward  every 
day. 

The  Palo  Alto  Union  Pligh  School  District  is  composed  of  three  dis- 
tricts, Palo  Alto,  Maylield  and  Stanford,  and  the  new  building  is  located 
on  a  tract  of  thirty  acres,  lying  between  the  State  Highway  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  near  the  population  center  of  the  three  districts.  The 
land  on  which  the  school  stands  has  been  leased  from  Stanford  University 
for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  have 
very  generously  given  the  use  of  the  land  for  the  nominal  rental  of  a  dollar 
an  acre  per  year. 

The  buildings  were  designed  by  Alessrs.  Allison  and  Allison,  architects 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  High  School  Board,  the  school  faculty,  the  pupils 
and  the  residents  of  the  district  are  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  their 
work  in  creating  a  group  of  buildings,  conveniently  arranged,  devoid  of 
useless  ornamentation,  yet  possessing  much  artistic  beauty  in  an  almost 
severe  simplicity  of  design. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  part  of  the  buildings  are  two- 
story  structures  and  part  one-story.  The  two-story  parts  are  of  brick,  rein- 
forced vvith  steel  rods,  and  finished  with  a  plaster  exterior.  The  one-story 
parts  are  of  frame  construction  with  the  same  exterior  finish.     The  original 

*  Member  of  the  High  School  Board  and  of  the  Building  Committee. 
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plans  called  for  Ijiick  or  concrete  construction  tlirou^^hout,  but  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cost  it  was  necessary  to  chan^^e  the  construction  of  the 
one-story  portions  to  wood.  This  we  do  not  regret,  for  the  construction 
seems  to  he  ample  for  such  structures,  and  for  such  a  scattered  group  of 
buildings  with  numerous  exits  and  located  in  an  isolated  ])osition,  it  seems  to  be 
altogether  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  firei)roof  construction.  I  have 
been  asked  several  limes  why  brick  was  used  instead  of  concrete  in  a  region 
subject  to  earth(|uakes.  b'rom  a  study  of  the  effects  of  various  eartluiuakes 
I  am  convinced  that  a  properly  constructed,  reinforced  brick  building  is 
iust  as  good  as  a  concrete  building.  The  reason  that  so  many  brick  build- 
ings have  suffered  serious  damage  under  severe  earth  movements  is,  that 
they  have  not  been  properly  constructed.  Reinforcing  rods  were  not  used, 
the  mortar  did  not  contain  sufficient  cement  and  the  bricks  were  not 
])ro]K'rly  soaked  before  they  were  laid. 

The  main  two-story  part  faces  the  State  Highway  and  contains  the 
offices,  a  study  hall  and  fourteen  class  rooms.  Projecting  from  it  toward 
the  highway  is  the  library,  the  i)ortion  with  a  Gothic  roof  and  shown  well  in 
one  of  the  illustrations.     The  library  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 
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building-.  It  is  a  spacious  room,  33x46  feet,  with  built-in  book  cases  on 
three  sides,  a  fire  place  and  numerous  high  windows,  which  provide  an 
abundance  of  light.  Eight  large  reading  tables  are  to  be  provided.  In  these 
days  when  much  attention  is  being  given  to  manual  training,  cooking,  sew- 
ing and  typewriting,  it  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  after  all  books  are 
the  chief  tools  of  education.  We  can,  if  necessary,  get  along  without 
manual  training  and  its  allied  subjects,  but  it  w^ould  be  very  difficult  to  get 
along  without  books.  We  have  thought,  therefore,  that  a  spacious,  well- 
equipped  and  inviting  library,  placed  in  a  prominent  position  where  every 
pupil  must  see  it,  may  cultivate  in  many  of  them  a  desire  tO'  know  more  of 
what  is  contained  within  the  covers  of  the  books. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  building,  as  one  stands  facing  the  main  struc- 
ture, are  the  science  departments,  consisting  of  a  lecture  room  and  three 
laboratories,  chemistry,  physics  and  biology.  Going  back  from  these  build- 
ings one  comes  to  the  rooms  of  the  commercial  department.  Back  of  the 
main  building  and  across  a  court  are  the  rooms  for  domestic  science  and 
sewing,  and  to  the  rear  of  these  in  one  direction  are  rooms  for  drawing, 
metal  work,  mechanical  drawing  and  manual  training,  and  to  the  rear  in 
the  other  direction  is  the  auditorium  wlith  a  large  stage  and  a  seating 
capacity  of  850.  It  was  necessary  to  omit,  for  the  present,  the  interior 
finishing  of  the  auditorium.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  plan  is  a  group  of 
connected  buildings  around  a  court.  The  main  two-story  building  in  front, 
the  cooking  and  sewing  departments  in  the  rear,  the  commercial  depart- 
ment at  one  end  and  an  arcade  at  the  other,  with  the  science  departments, 
manual  training  and  drawing,  and  the  auditorium  as  projecting  buildings 
at  three  of  the  corners  of  the  group.  This  sort  of  an  arrangement  lends 
itself  readily  to  expansion  and  the  school  board  has  kept  constantly  in 
mind  the  thought  that  additional  buildings  may  be  needed  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date.  In  the  rear  of  the  whole  group  are  the  athletic  fields,  including 
a  grand  stand  of  500  seating  capacity,  with  lockers  and  showers  for  the  boys 
imderneath.  A  girls'  gymnasium  and  a  swimming  pool  formed  part  of  the 
original  plans,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  omit  them  for  the  present. 
The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  with  the  plenum  system  of  forced 
ventilation. 

One  feature  of  the  building  with  which  we  are  highly  pleased  is  the 
built-in  book  shelves,  cabinets,  lockers,  laboratory  tables,  etc.  They  were 
part  of  the  original  contract  and  were  designed  and  finished  to  harmonize 
with  the  balance  of  the  building.  These  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  or- 
dinary types  of  such  furniture  to  be  bought  on  the  market,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  was  saved  in  this  way.  Most  of  the 
teachers'  desks  and  some  of  the  other  furniture  is  being  made  by  the  pupils 
of  the  manual  training  department. 

The  Palo  Alto  Union  High  School  was  built  under  what  is  known  as  the  seg- 
regated contract  system,  thus  eliminating  the  general  contractor.  Fifteen  differ- 
ent contracts  were  let  and  the  work  was  carried  out  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  architects.  Mr.  W.  E.  Kleinpell  was  selected  by  the  architects  as  super- 
intendent of  construction.  He  performed  most  of  the  duties  usually  falling 
upon  the  general  contractor  and  was  on  the  job  every  day — which  cannot  ever 
be  said  of  any  general  contractor — but  of  course  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  materials  or  the  hiring  of  labor.  There  are  several  advantages  in 
letting  public  work  by  separate  contracts. 

First :  The  profit  of  the  general  contractor,  usually  figured'  as  at  least 
ten  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  is  saved. 

Second :  The  expense  of  an  inspector  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
school  board  to  employ  in  the  case  of  a  general  contractor  is  also  saved. 
This  would  amount  perhaps  to  two  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building. 
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As  an  offset,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  tlie  architect  an  extra  three 
percent  t\)r  superintendence.  'I'here  wouUl  seem  to  lie  here  at  least  a  clear 
.£jain  of  nine  ])er  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Third:  Tiic  superintendent  of  construction,  provided  by  the  architect, 
is  workini;"  for  the  school  board  and  not  for  the  contractor.  This.  I  believe, 
is  a  very  important  consideration. 

I*"ourth  :  I'nder  separate  contracts  each  contractor  gets  his  money  di- 
rectly from  the  school  board  and  he  knows  that  if  his  work  is  ])erformed 
accordinj^  to  plans  and  s]:)ecifications  the  money  will  be  forthcoming.  Under 
the  general  contractor  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  failure  of  that  in- 
diviilual  and  consecpient  loss  of  money  to  the  sub-contractor.  If  the  plan 
of  se])arate  contracts  were  more  generally  adopted  the  various  contractors 
should  be  able  to  bid  lower  when  ))idding  to  the  owner  than  wdien  bidding 
to  the  general  contractor. 

There  are  few  if  any  t)bjections  to  the  plan  exce])t  from  the  vievvi:)oint 
of  the  general  contractor.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex])ected  that  he  will  give 
enthusiastic  support  to  any  ])lan  which  tends  to  j)Ut  him  out  of  business. 
Two  general  contractors  bid  on  some  of  the  contracts  for  this  school  and 
each  obtained  one  or  more  contracts.  ( )ne  of  these  contractors  was  rather 
outspoken  in  his  objections  to  the  plan  of  sei)arate  contracts,  but  his  chief 
objection  was  that  his  work  was  held  up  once  or  twice  by  the  failure  of 
other  contractors  to  keep  up  with  him.  This  was  true,  l)ut  it  should  be 
remembered  that  we  were  building  in  war  times.  Labor  was  scarce,  trans- 
portation uncertain  and  government  restrictions  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  some  materials.  In  spite  of  these  conditions  the  buildings  were  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  we  took  possession  several  w-eeks  before  we  had  ex- 
l)ected  to  when  the  work  was  started. 

The  school  board  feels  highly  pleased  with  the  system  of  separate  con- 
tracts. The  materials  in  the  building  are  exactly  what  the  specifications 
call  for  and  the  workmanship  is  of  the  very  best.  Most  of  the  contractors 
made  every  effort  to  co-operate  with  the  superintendent  and  to  expedite  the 
work.  And  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  work  we  had  a  sense  of 
security  which  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  had  under  the  old  system. 
After  satisfying  ourselves  that  the  superintendent  was  competent  we  felt 
that  a  big  load  had  been  lifted  from  our  shoulders,  because  we  knew  that 
the  superintendent  was  working  in  the  interests  of  the  schcxd  board  and 
not  in  the  interests  of  some  other  party.  The  architect  estimates  that  we 
saved  at  least  $20,000  by  the  system  of  separate  contracts — or,  in  other 
words,  we  got  $20,000  more  of  buildings  than  we  would  otherwise  have 
gotten. 

In  closing  this  article  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  method  of 
choosing  an  architect  for  school  work.  Two  methods  have  been  in  use. 
( )ne  method  is  to  call  for  com])etitive  sets  of  plans  and  to  select  that  set 
which  seems  best.  The  other  method  is  sim])ly  to  select  your  architect  as 
the  first  step  in  the  ]>rocess.  This  latter  method  is  the  one  usually  emi)loyed 
in  private  business  and  it  is  difificult  to  see  why  any  other  method  should  be 
used  in  public  business.  The  chief  objection  to  the  competitive  jilan  method 
is  that  it  involves  an  economic  waste  without  accomplishing  any  useful  pur- 
pose. If  the  school  board  pays  for  all  the  plans  submitted  they  are  using 
school  money  in  a  way  wdiich  is  decidedly  (juestionable,  and  if  they  pay  for 
only  the  successful  set  then  the  unsuccessful  architects  must  stand  the 
expense — and  l(K)k  to  other  fields  to  reimburse  themselves.  There  is  a  dead 
loss  in  either  case.  Many  of  the  best  architects  now  refuse  to  participate  in 
competitive  plan  propositions. 

How.  then,  shall  an  architect  for  the  school  be  chosen?  The  only  way. 
of  course,  is  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  qualifications  of  each  architect 
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whose  services  are  available,  to  inspect  schools  built  by  each,  if  possible, 
and  then  to  reach  a  choice  from  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  data  obtained. 
This  process  may  take  many  weeks,  but  I  believe  the  result  will  justify  the 
effort. 

When  the  Palo'  Alto  Union  High  School  Board  decided  to  build  a  new 
school,  about  fifteen  architects  offered  their  services.  The  first  step  taken 
was  to  eliminate  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  not  made  a  special  study 
of  school  architecture.  We  believe  we  were  justified  in  this  action  by  the 
fact  that  school  architecture  has  now  become  a  very  specialized  branch 
of  the  general  profession  of  architecture,  and  involves  many  special  prob- 
lems which  are  not  met  in  the  design  of  a  business  building  or  a  residence. 
We  went  further  and  eliminated  all  those  who  had  not  actually  designed 
and  constructed  at  least  one  high  school  so  situated  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  at  least  some  members  of  the  board  to  inspect  the  finished 
structure.  This  process  narrowed  our  choice  to  about  half  a  dozen  indi- 
viduals or  firms.  After  a  study  of  the  credentials  and  work  of  this  half 
dozen  a  further  elimination  was  made  by  ballot  in  which  each  member  of 
the  board  made  three  choices  and  the  three  firms  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  were  declared  to  be  the  only  ones  which  should  be  given 
further  consideration. 

The  next  step  was  to  investigate  more  thoroughly  the  work  of  each  of 
these  three  architects.  Schools  built  by  them  were  visited  and  thoroughly 
examined  by  members  of  the  board,  and  finally  each  architect  was  asked 
to  submit  to  the  board  a  complete  set  of  plans  and  specifications  of  a  high 
school  which  had  been  designed  and  erected. 

To  the  layman  all  plans  may  look  alike  but  in  reality  there  may  be  great 
differences  in  them.  Some  plans  are  so  drawn  that  the  contractor  may  often 
be  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  is  meant  and  may  have  to  spend  a  great  amount 
of  time  finding  the  particular  information  he  is  looking  for.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  draw  plans  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
what  is  meant,  and  to  so  index  them  that  all  details  and  information  may 
be  readily  found.  Specifications  also  may  be  toO'  brief  and,  therefore,  inac- 
curate, indefinite  and  insufficient.  On  the  other  hand  , specifications  may  be 
too  long,  profuse,  wordy  and,  therefore,  also  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory. 
Some  of  the  members  of  our  board  had  had  experience  in  building  and 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  problems  of  design,  construction  and  en- 
gineering, and  to  them  all  plans  were  not  alike.  We  deemed  it  wise,  how- 
ever, to  go  outside  the  board  and  seek  expert  advice.  A  committee  of 
three,  composed  of  two  contractors  and  an  engineer,  were  asked  to  study 
the  three  sets  of  plans  and  specifications  in  detail  and  to  report  the  result 
of  their  investigations  to  the  board. 

Finally,  after  all  data  had  been  gathered  and  studied,  a  "score  sheet" 
was  constructed  by  each  member  of  the  board  for  each  of  the  three  archi- 
tects and  a  final  decision  was  reached.  As  items  on  this  score  sheet  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned :  Training,  practical  experience,  artistic  ability, 
study  of  school  problems,  employment  of  experts  by  the  architect  (elec- 
trical engineers,  heating  and  ventilating  engineers,  etc.),  co-operation  with 
board,  co-operation  with  contractors,  availability,  personality,  integrity, 
reputation,  utility  of  design,  economy  of  construction,  perfection  of  plans 
and  specifications. 

I  believe  the  above  is  a  scientific  method  of  solving  the  problem  of  select- 
ing an  architect  for  school  work.  It  takes  time  and  means  study  and  work 
for  the  members  of  the  board  and  many  midnight  sessions,  but  if  it  results 
in  giving  the  community  a  substantial,  artistic  and  well-arranged  school, 
will  not  the  members  of  the  board  feel  fully  repaid  for  all  their  work  and 
worry  ? 
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The  Structural  Engineer  and  Contractor  as  Rivals 
of  the  Architect 

Mk.  W  II.I'l\i:i)  i:.  I'.I'.ACII.  in  an  article  in  the  Architectural  Record, 
brings  out  some  interesting;-  ])oints  on  the  i)resent  and  future  status  of 
the  architect  in  his  relations  with  the  structural  eni^ineer  and  i^eneral 
contractor.     Extracts  from  the  article  follow. 

"Architects  of  present  day  i)racticc  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
j^eneral  contractor  and  his  apj^arent  necessity  that  they  are  likely  to  overlook 
the  fact  of  his  so-reccnt  evolution.  Witness  that  portion  of  the  American  In- 
stitute definition  of  an  architect,  which  describes  one  of  his  functions  of  'super- 
vising; the  operations  of  contractors'  instead  of  'supervising'  construction.' 
And  some  architects,  much  to  their  discomfiture,  have  been  made  to  realize 
that,  in  bring-inj;  forth  this  individual  for  the  purpose  of  shoulderint;  some  of 
the  onerous  duties  incidental  to  actual  construction,  they  have  hatched  out  a 
veritable  cuckoo-bird,  whicli  bids  fair  to  oust  its  foster  parents  from  their 
perch. 

"Architects  may  ascribe  to  themselves  all  the  dij^nity  they  can  throw  into 
their  profession,  and  then  add  a  modicum,  without  bein<;  able  to  overcome 
the  op])robrium  that  attaches  to  the  office  of  the  ',:;-um-shoe'  artist,  which  office, 
in  the  mind  of  the  averas^e  owner,  the  architect  deliberately  assumes  when 
undertaking  to  superintend  a  work  of  construction. 

"The  triangular  relation  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  building  up  of  the 
contracting  system,  which,  in  turn,  was  the  result  of  commercial  conditions 
of  a  by-gone  generation.  Time  was,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  commercial 
probity  was  a  joke;  when  a  buyer  had  no  protection  but  his  own  acumen,  and 
when  great  wealth  was  its  own  justification,  regardless  of  the  means  of  ac- 
cumulation. Under  such  conditions,  neither  reinforced  concrete  nor  heaviest 
armor  plate  were  barriers  too  strong  behind  which  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  most  wary  individual  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  building 
agreement  with  a  rapacious  contractor.  Small  wonder  either  that,  under  such 
conditions,  the  detective  hireling  sometimes  went  wrong.  With  the  owner 
trying  to  beat  the  contractor  full  as  often  as  the  reverse,  the  architect  must 
have  been  a  superior  personage  indeed  if,  after  having  been  forced  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  fee  for  himself,  he  did  not  trv  to  recoup  when  oi)portunit\ 
offered.  Evidence  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  did — too  often  for  his 
own  reputation  and  that  of  the  confreres. 

"The  writer  has  in  his  mail  today  a  printed  circular  from  the  manufacturer 
of  a  building  appliance,  containing  the  following  paragraph : 

"  'The  prices  shown  on  page  23  are  list — the  prices  your  customer  should 
pay.    You  are  entitled  to  a  trade  discount  of  10  per  cent." 

"And  the  circular  was  pre])ared  for  distribution  among  architects,  though 
worded  as  if  for  supply  houses. 

"The  general  contract  system  is  the  simi)lest  one  for  an  architect  to  handle. 
With  it  goes  the  added  em])loyment  of  the  architect  as  su])erintendent  and  the 
additional  fee  as  well.  Without  it.  the  owner  is  too  often  convinced  that  the 
entire  service  of  the  architect  can  be  dispensed  with.  And  there's  just  the  rub; 
it  can. 

"Mr.  Sturgis.  defining  'Contract,'  takes  occasion  to  step  aside  from  the 
limited  i)ath  of  the  lexicographer  and  to  remark  editorially  that  'it  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  no  great  improvement  in  the  artistic  results  of  architects' 
])ractice  until  the  commission  system  is  done  away  with.  This  improvement 
can  hardly  be  made,  however,  under  the  c<nitract  system.  The  two  seem  to 
belong  together;  the  architect  being  recognized  in  the  contract  as  an  essential 
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third  party  to  that  contract,  is  naturally  paid  by  a  percentage  on  the  amount 
of  money  represented  in  the  contract.' 

"Now,  if  the  architect  chooses  to  be  a  lofty  professional  character,  an 
artistic  designer  only,  rather  than  a  complete  'creator  of  structures,'  why  then 
should  he  not  be  employed  either  by  the  builder  or  the  owner,  it  matters  not 
which,  to  be  just  the  designer,  the  actual  working  out  of  the  design  bemg  left 
to  the  contractor  or  building  entity,  their  excellent  draftsman,  and  their  field 
forces  for  carrying  the  work  through  to  completion? 

"This  is  one  solution,  and  many  ethical  practitioners,  as  well  as  other  able 
draftsmen,  have  been  so  employed  sometimes,  furnishing  designs  only,  some- 
times more  complete  working  drawings,  the  engineering  and  other  details  being 
left  to  the  contractor's  own  forces.  In  fact,  there  probably  are  today  more 
capable  structural  engineers  in  the  employ  of  contractors  than  of  architects — a 
condition  largely  due  to  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best 
architects  to  leave  their  engineering  problems  to  outsiders,  specialists  in  those 
lines.  Perhaps  it  is  this  very  assumption  of  high  ethical  professionalism  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  which  has  greatly  assisted  in  giving  the  general  con- 
tractor his  ascendancy  in  this  age  of  intensified  commercialism. 

"Now,  some  of  these,  wiser,  perhaps,  than  their  brethren,  and  not  quite 
.^^uch  sticklers  as  to  ethics,  have  discovered  in  the  evolution  of  the  drafting 
rooms  of  contractors  and  supply  houses  a  perfectly  simple  solution  of  the 
problem  of  'making  ends  meet.'  They  argue — and  who  shall  say  unjustly— 
that  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  owner's  building  problem  is 
economy,  as  is  manifest  by  his  refusal  to  pay  a  proper  fee  for  architectural 
service,  then  why  burden  him  ( or  the  architect )  with  dual  expense  for  detail 
drawings?    Thus  the  upbuilding  of  the  contractor's  drafting  room,  as  aforesaid. 

"It  may  not  be  surprising  in  the  near  future,  if  indeed  such  is  not  already 
the  case,  to  find  contractors  equipped  with  drafting  forces  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  of  some  of  the  architects  under  whose  direction  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  work."  ^ 


Method  of  Oilproofing  Concrete 

Various  Integral  and  Surface  Methods  Being  Investigated 

A  SERIES  of  experiments  is  being  conducted  by  Messrs.  Ludwig  Bloch 
and  A.  D.  Hyman,  water-proofing  engineers  for  the  Waterproofing  & 
Construction  Company,  Inc.,  50  E.  42nd  street.  New  York,  to  determine 
the  most  advantageous  method  of  making  concrete  oilproof.  The  experiments, 
described  in  "Engineering  World,"  are  a  continuation  of  similar  experiments 
performed  by  Mr.  Bloch  for  the  Fougner  Concrete  Shipbuilding  Company,  of 
Christiania,  Norway,  and  of  New  York,  builders  of  concrete  ships  to  be  used 
as  oil  carrying  tankers.  It  is  said  that  the  results  from  some  of  the  experi- 
ments have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  methods  adopted  to  oilproof  the 
concrete  ships  that  are  being  constructed. 

The  experiments  are  being  conducted  on  cement-sand  mortar  proportioned 
about  one  part  cement  to  two  parts — by  volume — of  natural  sand.  A  course 
aggregate  was  not  chosen  because  it  is  not  generally  used  in  ship  construction. 
Gasoline  and  30  to  35  degrees  Baume  fuel  oil,  contributed  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  are  being  used  in  the  tests.  The  mortar  specimens  consist  of  two 
by  three  and  one-half-inch  cylindrical  disks  and  one  by  two  by  four-inch  paral- 
lelopipedons. 

Two  general  kinds  of  experiments  have  been  adopted.  One  consists  of 
subjecting  one  side  of  flat  specimens  to  oil  under  pressure;  the  other  consists 
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of  immcrsins;"  siicciiiiens  in  oil  under  ])res>ure.  'Ihc  fornicr  i>  intended  to 
determine  the  ability  of  the  si)eciniens  to  resist  scepasj^e.  whereas,  the  latter  is 
intended  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  specimens  to  resist  absorption.  The 
disks  are  employed  in  the  -ee])ag'e  tests  and  the  rectangular  specimens  in  the 
al).sor])tion  tests. 

X'arious  kinds  of  oil-])n)ofin,!.i  are  bein^-  investigated,  'llic  material  includes 
that  which  is  mixed  with  the  mortar  as  an  intei^ral  component  and  that  which 
is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  s])ecinien  as  a  plaster  coat  or  as  a  bru^h  coat. 
Material  which  is  mixed  with  the  cement  and  sand  is  usually  of  an  incjrji^anic 
nature.  The  n.aterial  in  the  plaster  and  brush  coats,  however,  is  varied.  It 
includes  sjjccial  cements,  oxides  and  other  chemical  com])ounds,  paints  of 
various  kinds,  varnishes  and  shellac.  The  ])laster  and  brush  coats  are  apj^lied 
to  that  side  of  the  s])ecimen  whicli  is  to  be  in  contact  with  the  oil. 

The  a])])aratus  emi)loyed  consists  of  vertical  risers  of  one-eighth-inch  iron 
l^ipe,  at  the  to])s  of  which  is  a  i^lass  j^auije  about  two  feet  lons^,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  a  container  for  the  specimens.  The  lenj^th  of  each  riser  is 
about  24  feet.  When  the  specimen  is  in  the  container,  oil  is  poured  in  the  top 
of  the  pipe  until  the  meniscus  rises  to  a  mark  on  the  glass  gauge.  The  amount 
of  seepage  or  of  absorption  is  determined  by  observing  the  glass  gauge. 
1  leakers  are  placed  under  the  specimens  tested  for  the  .seepage  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  any  oil  that  may  pass  through  them. 

A  feature  of  the  experiments  is  the  method  employed  to  obtain  a  tight 
joint  around  the  di.sks  tested  for  seej^age.  Only  those  who  have  had  experience 
with  permeability  tests  of  concrete  appreciate  the  dilificulty  of  obtaining  a  per- 
fectly tight  joint.  Some  exr^erience  is  required  in  fastening  the  specimen  in 
the  apparatus  if  leakage  is  to  be  prevented.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
number  of  leaky  joints  has  diminished  as  experience  in  constructing  the  joint 
has  increased. 

To  fasten  the  specin^en  in  the  cylindrical  container,  the  tO])  of  the  container 
is  removed  and  the  specimen  is  inserted.  A  rope  of  oakum  is  wound  around 
the  specimen  and  tamped  solidly  into  the  recess  between  the  specimen  and  the 
container.  Then  the  rope  of  lead  wood  is  wound  about  the  specimen  and  the 
lead  is  tamped  thoroughly  with  a  hammer  and  a  caulking  iron.  The  oakum 
and  the  lead  wool  are  wound  several  times  around  the  specimen  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  vertical  joints.  Too  vigorous  tamping  is  likely  to  destrov 
the  specimen.  An  ex])erienced  person,  however,  rarely  destroys  a  specimen 
by  tamping. 

The  containers  have  been  made,  generally,  of  galvanized  iron  of  various 
weights.  However,  experience  has  shown  that  the  containers  made  from 
heavier  iron — about  Xo.  20  gauge — are  more  economical  than  those  made 
from  the  lighter  iron.  The  reason  for  this  economy  is  that  the  heavier  con- 
tainers can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  many  times,  whereas  the  lighter 
containers  can  be  used  only  two  or  three  times.  The  necessary  tamping  of 
the  lead  wool  causes  a  container  to  bulge  and  soon  destroys  the  lighter  one. 
What  is  more  important  than  economy  of  container,  however,  is  a  tight  joint 
around  the  specimen.     This  tight  joint  can  be  obtained  by  careful  tam])ing. 

Containers  to  hold  the  si)ecimens  consist  of  cylindrical  drums  of  one  cubic 
foot  capacity.  Several  one  by  two  by  four-inch,  sijecimens  are  inserted  in  the 
drum,  after  which  it  is  closed,  and  oil  ]X)ured  into  the  riser  until  the  surface 
of  the  oil  lift  to  the  graduation  on  the  glass  gauge.  To  remove  included  air 
bubbles,  the  container  is  shaken  gently  and  then  allowed  to  stand  during 
various  intervals.  .Any  ab.sorption  by  the  mortar  specimens  is  indicated  l)v 
the  subsidence  of  the  meniscus  in  the  glass  gauge. 
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More  Constructive  Criticism 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK 

SOME  call  me  a  scold.  Perhaps  I  am.  My  business  carries  me  many  places 
and  I  see  many  conditions,  as  well  as  the  results  of  those  conditions,  that  the 
regular  practitioner  wots  not  of.  It  may,  therefore,  be  helpful  to  him  to  lay 
these  observations  before  him.  It  may  not  sound  that  way,  but  carping  criticism, 
or  mere  faultfinding,  is  not  in  my  line.  Constructive  criticism,  not  "reform,"  for 
I  hate  the  word,  but  just  plain  helpfulness  is  my  sincere  purpose,  however  short 
of  the  mark  my  efforts  may  fall. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  all  summed  up,  everything  considered,  service  should  be 
the  slogan,  the  watchword  and  the  battle  cry  of  the  architect,  and  efficiency  his 
aim  in  rendering  the  highest  quality  of  that  service.  He  is  not  manufacturing  a 
certain  grade  of  goods  that  the  public  can  buy  or  leave  alone :  rather  is 
he  creating  something  special  in  every  case  that  should  be  pre-eminently 
suitable    to    the   particular   purpose    or    wants    of    the    client. 

How    thoroughly    does    the    average    architect    do    this  ? 

All  too  often  he  deems  the  client  merely  a  necessary  evil,  a  nuisance ; 
his  lofty  ambition  is  to  erect  beautiful  buildings,  monumental  exteriors 
to  his  own  skill  in  copying  the  work  of  masters  of  past  times  and  condi- 
tions. He  brings  neither  the  experience  with  the  varied  problems  of 
business  or  other  specialized  buildings,  nor  the  earnest  study  these  would 
justify,  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand. 

He  worsliips  to  fervently  at  the  shrine  of  the  Front.  The  plan,  the 
client's  greatest  wants,  the  prime  purpose  of  the  building,  the  cost,  the 
revenue,  all  must  be  beaten  into  shape  or  sacrifice  to  fit  some  wondrous 
exterior  copied   from  great  antiquity. 

Strange  what  a  fascination  the  past  has  for  us.  The  old  boys  of 
ssons  ago,  other  times  and  climes,  built  beautifully  and  appropriately  to 
their  times  and  climes.  Their  temples  and  tombs  were  refined,  grace- 
ful, marvels  of  "frozen  music,"  as  Architecture  has  been  most  aptly 
termed.  Sometimes  it  took  centuries  to  build  those  structures.  Time  counted 
for  little.  The  world  was  leisurely  romantic  and  offered  much  incense 
to  the  Arts.  But  tell  me,  what  sense  is  there  in  attempting  to  beat  our 
intensely  practical,  rushed,  modern  and  climatic  requirements,  every  blessed 
one  of  them,  into  the  external  shape  of  some  tomb  or  temple  of  B.  C. 
times?  Frankly,  loving  the  classic  as  I  do,  enraptured  as  I  am  over  it  in 
its  natural  surrounding  sand  settings,  I've  gotten  so  that,  as  beautiful  and 
perfect  as  you  can  make  a  classic  design,  I  am  soured  on  it,  tired  and 
weary  and  sick  at  seeing  modern  office  buildings,  churches,  schools,  theatres, 
warehouses,  residences,  stables  and  dog  kennels  all  a  la  Baths  of  Diocletian  or 
Temples  of  Diana.  Why  not  be  consistent  and  clothe  the  ticket  seller  at  your 
classical  railway  stations  and  the  elevator  boys  at  your  temple-like  office  build- 
ings in  Roman  togas,  fillets,  and  sandals  ? 

Granted  that  the  wondrous  buildings  of  the  Cliicag"o  World's  Fair 
and  some  of  our  great  governmental  structures  gracefully  fill  and  fit  the 
classic  garb  borrowed  from  antiquity,  still  it  at  least  shows  most  appalling 
paucity  of  expression  that  we  should  continue  to  follow  that  style  right 
along  and  force  it  to  do  duty  for  our  every  need. 

We  go  at  Architecture  from  the  vv^rong  angle,  and  the  results  are  a 
bit  heart-breaking.  Grave  errors  and  bungles  are  common  in  ever}- 
profession  and  trade,  for  human  nature  is  indeed  most  fallible,  but  it 
seems  to  be  that  in  no  profession  are  errors  so  common  as  in  ours,  unless  it 
be    in    the   medical    one,    and   there    they    can    at    least    bury    their   mistakes 
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out  of  sif^Iit.  Xo  other  ])r()fcssioii  involves  so  much  detail,  the  hlendin^  of 
so  many  lines,  the  kee])in_y;  together,  tlie  harnionizin^^  of  so  many  different 
forms  of  human  endeavor,  but  all  that  presupposes  the  ii^reater  skill  and 
more  earnest  preparation  for  all  calling-,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
exactintif  as  are  our  duties,  no  ])rofession  is  easier  to  butt  into  than  is 
Architecture.  And  there  is  so  little  check  upon  those  errors  until  it  is 
too  late  to  mend  them,  i'lans  are  something'  of  a  mystery  to  the  averag"e 
client.  He  sees  a  drawing'  showing  a  lot  of  rooms  opening  into  a  light- 
court,  the  latter  is  labeled  "light,"  therefore  he  surmises  that  "light"' 
really  means  light.  Only  when  the  building  is  completed  does  he  realize 
that  three  feet  of  space  between  two  buildings  ten  stories  high  doesn't 
really  mean  bona  fide  light.  The  architect  should  know  it,  but  he  wants 
light  there,  and  fondly  deludes  himself  that  marking  it  on  the  plans  will 
produce  it  in  reality. 

So  with  the  costs.  A  man  has  $10,000  to  spend  on  a  building  and 
for  that  $10,000  he'd  like  to  get  $20,000  of  building.  The  architect  aids 
and  abets  the  illusion.  He  really  hopes  to  produce  the  miraculous  and 
he's  afraid  that  if  he  doesn't  promise  the  client  the  earth  wath  a  chunk 
of  moon  thrown  in,  his  client  will  go  elsewhere.  The  miracle  is  never  per- 
formed. To  get  anywhere  nearly  what  he  wants,  'Sir.  Owner  will  spend  $30,000 
l)erhaps  where  his  architect  talked  $10,000.  The  profession  gets  cussed  accord- 
ingly. 1  submit  the  architects  should  know  the  real  cost  of  construction  and 
should  tell  his  client  the  whole  truth. 

So  few  prospective  builders  really  understand  a  plan  when  they  see  it 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  an  owner  to  know  whether  those  plans 
truly  sup])ly  their  needs,  whether  they  conform  to  the  building'  code  or 
not,  whether  the  building  will  receive  a  high  or  low  rate  of  insurance, 
whether  it  will  really  be  fireproof  or  not.  whether  the  construction  is 
regular  or  expensively  special,  whether  the  light  will  be  good  or  poor;  all 
these  things  are  left  confidingly  to  the  architect.  Sometimes  he  manages 
to  take  good  care  of  them,  and  other  times  he  falls  down  miserably  in  one 
and   often    in   a    dozen    particulars. 

It  is  conceded  that  not  one  architect  in  a  hundred  really  appreciates  the 
importance  of  fireproof  construction  or  knows  all  about  its  very  simple 
essentials.  At  least  the  facts  are  that  in  this  entire  coimtry,  with  something 
like  20,000,000  buildings  in  it,  there  are  but  forty  really  fireproof  buildings  and 
certainly  not  over  8.000  fairly  fire-resisting  ones. 

The  ])rofession's  sins  of  commission  and  omission  are  indeed  many  and 
costly.  ( )rnament  is  a])plied  and  where  it  adds  nothing  to  the  appearance  of 
the  building,  just  increased  cost,  waste ;  materials  excessively  strong  in  one 
jjlace  and  barely  adequate  in  another ;  so  many  rooms  crowded  in  that 
the  light  space  is  insufficient  for  the  entire  building,  resulting  in  large 
unrentable  areas ;  arrangement  sacrificed  to  external  ap])earance ;  I  have 
dozens  of  cases  in  mind  where  one  or  two  rooms  to  every  story  in  a  tall 
building  have  been  sacrificed,  utterly  spoiled,  in  order  to  get  in  some  fool 
cohnnn  or  arch  on  the  the  sacred  "front."  I^verything  is  subservient  to 
that  "front ;"  and  there's  the  inadefiuately '  heated  building  and  the  over- 
heated building,  the  leaky  roof,  the  damp  walls,  the  undrained  cellar.  And 
the  sins  of  omissions-;  forgotten  details,  the  hastily  written  or  form-specifica- 
tion, made  to  do  duty  for  every  class  of  building,  the  inaccurate  plans,  the 
extras,  the  fusses  with  the  buildings,  the  loss  of  time,  rent  and  interest. 

The  architect  should  be  artist  and  business  man  combined.  His  is  not 
the  function  of  merely  interpreting  a  dream,  as  does  a  sculptor  or  painter, 
giving  tangible  expression  to  his  thoughts  and  selling  the  product  to  whom- 
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soever  has  the  price;  he  does  not  build  fantasies,  buildings,  and  then  place 
them  upon  the  market.  His  function  is  infinitely  more  specific,  more  real,  more 
commercial,  if  you  will.  The  purpose  of  a  building-  is  decided  upon  before 
he  is  called  in,  it  is  very  definite,  it  rarely  is  purely  monumental,  and  almost 
invariably  a  building  is  planned  to  produce  revenue,  or  to  house  some 
special  function  in  life,  a  home,  a  house  of  worship,  whose  occupants  have 
especial  needs  or  notions  and  limitations  that  must  be  served.  His  is  the 
task  of  putting  those  ideas  into  reality,  of  producing  that  revenue,  of  making 
convenient  and  easy  of  operation  that  factory  or  school.  Advantage  must 
be  taken  of  the  site  already  selected  or  owned,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  surroundings ;  a  perfect  structure,  with  all  its  complexity  of  details 
and  specialties,  must  be  produced,  and  the  whole  must  be  kept  within  a 
limit  of  cost  that  has  been  prophesied,  anticipated  by  the  architect.  On  top 
of  all  that,  if  he  be  a  true  architect,  he  will  make  that  building  beautiful, 
whatever  its  purpose,  whatever  its  cost,  however  humble  it  niay  be.  And  such 
a  task  elevates  his  work  into  the  most  ideal,  the  noblest,  the  grandest,  the 
finest  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and,  without  exception,  the  greatest  and  most  complex 
of  all  the  sciences,  for  it  must  take  into  account  and  actually  comprehend 
at  least  the  rudiments  or  some  of  the   details   of  them   all. 

Sad  to  relate,  however,  distressingly  few  practitioners  in  our  profession 
look  at  it  that  way,  who  seem  ever  to  invert  the  process ;  they  mistakenly 
put  what  they  deem  the  "art"  before  the  essentials,  looking  upon  the  latter 
as  irksome,  burdensome  restrictions  the  owners  of  property  cruelly  put 
upon  their  great  talent.  To  such  an  extent  indeed  that  seven  out  of  ten 
of  them  will  begin  the  solution  of  a  problem  by  blocking  out  a  sketch  of 
a  beautiful  exterior,  a  fine  colonnade,  an  artistically  balanced  lot  of  "voids 
and  solids,"  and  then  do  their  blamedest  to  beat  the  interior  requirements  into 
a  shape  that  will  fit  that  exterior. 

All  this  may  sound  like  a  plaint,  a  bit  of  captious  criticism,  just  fussing 
with  the  architects.  I've  told  you  before  that  I  believed  in  constructive 
criticism ;  I  shovv  the  sore  simply  that  it  ma}^  demonstrate  the  need  of  a 
salve  or  cure,  and  this  paper,  instead  of  being  merely  critical,  is  a  most 
earnest  and  prayerful  exhortation  to  the  architects  to  devise  and  supply  a 
cure,  but  it  will  have  to  be  a  mighty  one,  for  it  must  be  calculated  to  save 
the  profession.  In  every  large  city  one  sees  what  is  becoming  of  the  archi- 
tect.    He  is  becoming  the  hired  man  of  the  big  construction  companies. 

Alany  things  are  lo  blame  for  all  this,  some  troubles  within  the  pro- 
fession and  some  outside.  Among  the  latter  is  that  the  public  is  not  dis- 
criminating in  selecting  an  architect.  Here  is  an  example ;  it's  a  silly 
performance,  but  not  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary :  A  lady  in  Washington  is 
going  to  build  quite  a  mansion  and  has  selected  her  architect.  The  man 
has  done  fairly  good  commercial  work,  but  he  never  did  a  decent  house 
in  his  life.  Curiosity  was  eating  me  up  and  I  asked  her  how  she  had  made 
the  selection.  Her  naive  reply  was  that,  not  knowing  any  of  them  and 
getting  such  varied  advice  from  her  friends,  she  just  took  the  directory  and 
picked  out  a  name  that  sounded  artistic  and  clever,  and  the  fellow  certainly 
has  a  flossy,  artistic  hyphenated  cognomen — albeit  he  didn't  happen  to  pan 
out  according  to   his   ma's   specification. 

Some  internal  troubles  are  directly  attributed  to  the  schools.  It  sounds 
paradoxical  and  it  is  so,  but  they,  the  schools,  are  too  severely  academic. 
They  give  the  wrong  angle  to  the  whole  subject  of  architecture.  The 
youngster  is  allowed  to  dally  with  castles  and  grand  operas  and  just  the 
fluff  of  architecture,  and  from^  the  very  first  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
Art  is  the  Front,  and  that  the  proper  way  of  putting  up   a  good   front   is 
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to  make  as  nearly  a  C()])y  as  one  can  of  somethinu^  else  done  for  an  entirely 
(litiferent   purpose   two   or  three  thousand   years   a,<4;o. 

Modern  construction  is  looked  u])on  as  the  province  of  the  eni;ineer.  Mod- 
ern, commercial,  educational.  manufacturin<r  and  relijj^ious  conditions  are 
hui^bears  to  he  tolerated  hut  not  loved  and.  in  fine,  the  younj^ster  is  treated 
as  a  mere  purveyor  of  pretty  frills  for  a  buildinq-.  while  his  real  task  is  far 
ahead  and  above  that.  Me  should  be  a  creator,  an  artist  if  you  wish,  but  also 
he  must  be  intensely  practical. 

llow  many  of  us  live  up  to  that  sjiecification  ?  .Ml  who  feel  that  they 
are  fully  up  to  the  standard  may  raise  their  rij4iit  hands.  Tliank  you.  the 
ayes   have   it ! 

Aim  by  study  and  tireless  effort  to  i:;'\ve  your  clients  sui)erior  service, 
keep  harpintjf  away  at  efficiency,  be  artistic  but  also  be  practical.  True  Art  in 
our  line  is  to  do  all  things  well  and  to  clothe  jicrfectly  articulated,  muscled 
and  fleshed  skeletons  in  raiment  that  is  suitable  of  today,  and  beautiful 
because  it  clearly  expresses  the  ])urpose,  the  mode  of  life  and  character  of 
the  created  thing.  Take  a  larger  part  in  public  affairs,  don't  let  the  lawyers 
do  it  all ;  your  training  and  your  work  fit  you  better  than  they  are  fitted 
to   handle   i)ublic  improvements   and   the  city's   welfare. 

(io  after  ])usiness  legitimately  and  boldly.  First  prepare  yourself  to  do 
your  work  well ;  do  it  so  well  that  it  speaks  for  itself  and  is  your  best 
recommendation  and  then  tell  people  about  it  in  a  businesslike  manner.  The 
rules  of  the  Institute  are  no  longer  against  advertising.  After  you've  done 
some  good  work,  tell  people  about  it,  advertise  it  in  a  straightforward, 
direct   way  that  will   challenge   and   make  appeal   to   a   direct  business   man. 

I  have  an  architect  in  mind  in  an  Eastern  city  who  never  lacks  good 
and  profitable  work.  When  he  hears  of  a  building  project  he  sends  an  ad 
to  the  man — a  letter,  telling  him  what  his  rates  are.  what  he  has  done,  gives 
his  bank  and  other  references,  solicits  his  business,  and  encloses  a  list  of 
eighty-six  buildings,  important  ones,  too,  eighty  of  which  have  been  com- 
pleted at  within  three  per  cent,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  his  estimates  and 
with  brief  notes  from  the  owners  saying  so.  That's  an  infinitely  more  manly 
and  businesslike  proceeding  and  a  far  stronger  appeal  to  a  business  man 
than  a  procession  of  sisters-in-law.  reverend  and  masonic  friends  coming  in 
to  tell  one  how  pleased  they  would  l)e  to  have  the  job  given  to  So-and-So 
because  he  is  such  a  nice  man !  ^- 

Reconstruction  of  France  to  Cost  Eight  Billion 

The  reconstruction  of  h'rance  will  cost  eight  billion  dollars  and  it  will 
require  one  hundred  years  to  finish  the  job,  according  to  a  French  engineer. 
Mr.  Louis  Chevillion.  who  as  a  member  of  a  French  commission,  has  prepared 
data  for  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  average  I-'renchman  who  will  go 
back  to  his  own  home  does  not  care  to  live  in  a  temporary  dwelling.  He  would 
prefer  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  on  his  own  farm,  and  live  in  that  fashion 
imtil  he  can  put  up  a  permanent  house.  The  top  soil  in  vast  areas  has  been 
ruined  to  a  dei)th  of  18  feet  by  shells  and  is  utterly  useless,  according  to  Mr. 
Chevillion.  "The  only  thing  the  hVench  can  do  with  it  is  to  i)lant  ])ine  trees 
and  wait  a  hundred  years."  ^ 

As  Promised 

"That  builder  said  he  would  build  us  a  cracking  good  six-room  stucco  house 
for  eighteen  hundred  dollars." 
"Well,  did  he?" 
"Yes,  it's  cracking  good  already." — I'.uilding  Age. 
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How  a  Former  San  Francisco  Architect  Created  a 
New  Profession  -  Farmstead  Engineering 

WHEN  Mr.  Hon§"hton  Sawyer  practiced  architecture  in  San  Francisco,  with 
offices  in  the  Shreve  building-,  he  employed  Mr.  Max  E.  Cook  as  his 
secretary  and  specification  writer.  Mr.  Cook  made  many  friends,  but 
none  of  them  was  able  to  offer  him  a  job  when,  on  account  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Sawyer  closed  his  office,  and  Mr.  Cook  was  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  em- 
ployment. For  a  while  Mr.  Cook  interested  himself  in  architectural  work  in 
Oakland.  Not  satisfied  with  the  outlook,  he  decided  that  it  was  up  to  somebody 
to  assist,  or  rather  advise,  the  State  in  its  Land  Settlement  work  at  Durham. 
Mr.  Cook  had  some  very  g-ood  ideas  about  farmstead  engineering,  and  how 
well  he  succeeded  in  getting  them  introduced  is  told  in  the  following  news 
article  which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  February  9 : 

He  calls  himself  a  "farmstead  engineer."  No  dictionary  gives  a  definition  of 
"farmstead   engineer"   or  of   "farmstead   engineering."      It   is   something  wholly   new. 

To  have  created  an  original  hne  of  human  endeavor,  to  have  given  it  a  character- 
istic and  highly  descriptive  name,  and  to  be  the  only  one  engineer  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  are  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Max  E.  Cook,  now  at  the  State  Land  Set- 
tlement at  Durham. 

Mr.  Cook  is  an  architect  and  was  associated  with  Mr.  Houghton  Sawyer.  He  is 
about  30  years  of  age  and  is  so  situated  that  he  could  experiment,  after  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  "farmstead  engineering."  He  had  his  part  in  creating  the  big  Morsehead 
apartments  up  on  California  street  and  other  works  that  Mr.  Houghton  Sawyer  has 
given  to   San  Francisco. 

He  became  "farmstead  engineer"  on  California's  big  land  settlement  project  only 
by  agreeing  to  become  the  office  boy.  Possessed  of  his  idea  he  applied  to  Superintend- 
ent George   C.   Kreutzer  for  a  place  with  the   settlement. 

"No  chance,"  said  Mr.  Kreutzer.  "The  only  employees  here  aside  from  myself 
will  be  a  stenographer  and  an  office  boy." 

"I'll  be  the  stenographer,"   replied  Mr.   Cook. 

"Position   is   filled,"   declared   Mr.   Kreutzer. 

"Then  I'll  be  the  office  boy,"  Mr.  Cook  came  back  with  a  smash.  And  office  boy 
he  was  until  he  demonstrated  that  "farmstead  engineering"  had  come  to  sta}-.  The 
farmers   get   his   services   without   cost. 

Here  is   Mr.   Cook's   own   story   of  "farmstead   engineering :" 

"While  with  Mr.  Sawyer,  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  building  of  houses  and 
bungalows  on  the  Chowchilla  ranch,  which  was  broken  into  small  tracts  and  sold 
some  years  ago.  There  the  needs  of  the  farmer,  both  in  locating  and  building  his 
home   and  other  buildings   and  in  laying  out  his  property,   appealed  to  me. 

"Particularly  the  needs  of  the  women-folk  of  the  farm  household  have  their  own 
problems.  Arrangement  of  the  house,  for  the  woman  must  work  in  it  all  the  time,  is 
something  vital.  Then  the  average  farmer  has  not  studied  the  location  of  his  house 
and  buildings,  and  in  this  study  come  considerations  such  as  soil,  drainage,  the  relation 
of  one  building  to  another  so  as  to  lighten  labor  and  save  steps,  the  position  of  trees 
and  other  windbreaks  and  the  position  of  the  homes  of  the  neighbors.  Even  the 
question  of  neighbors  is  of  importance,  because  neighbors  must  be  neither  too  close 
nor  too  far  away. 

"I  wrote  to  every  agricultural  experiment  station,  to  every  agricultural  college  in 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  for  information 
on  these  questions.  They  had  nothing — absolutely  not  more  than  something  like  four 
pages   of   reading   matter,    collectivel}'^,    from   the    entire    list   of   agricultural    publications. 

"Then  I  made  up  mj-  mind  to  get  into  this  Durham  Settlement  and  show  what 
can  be  done.  I  did  come  here  imder  the  title  of  office  boy  and  at  times  I  have  done 
messenger  work,  just  to  get  the  chance. 

"I  found  the  Settlement  authorities  desirous  of  adopting  a  lot  of  standard  plans 
for  houses.  That  was  a  mistake  and  I  think  I  convinced  them  of  it.  Women  do  not 
want  standard  house  plans  an}-  more  than  the  city  woman  wants  standard  clothing. 
We  have  to  put  up  mighty  reasonably  priced  houses  on  this  Settlement,  but  even  with 
reasonably  priced  houses,  some  variations  can  be  made.  The  woman  who  lives  in  the 
house  ought  to  have  as  much  margin  as  possible  in  which  to  have  her  wants   satisfied. 

"Location  of  houses  and  arrangements  of  buildings  is  a  study  by  itself." 

Mr.   Cook  laughs  quietly  at  the  title  "farmstead  engineer." 

"Tell  you  why  I  did  it,"  he  said.  "I  did  not  want  to  use  the  word  'architect' 
because  the  average  farmer  thinks  that  an  architect  is  distinctly  a  cit}-  fellow.  And 
what  do  city  fellows  know  about  farms  and  farming?'' 
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Buildings  in  Berkeley  Designed  by  Jannes  W.  Plachek, 

Architect 

By  WELLS  DRURY,   Secretary  Berkeley  Chamber  of  Commerce 

JOINING    utility    and    architectural    beauty    with    wise 
economy,  Mr.  James  W.  Plachek,  architect  of  Berke- 
ley,   California,   has,   during  the  past  year,   created  a 
number  of  buildings  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  severest 
criticism. 

Among  those  that  may  be  particularly  mentioned  are 
the  U.  C.  Theatre  on  University  avenue,  near  Milvia  street, 
the  Hotel  Central  on  Shattuck  avenue,  the  John  Muir  School  at  Claremont 
and  Russell  streets,  the  R.  W.  Hawley  log  cabin  in  Thousand  Oaks  (built  of 
the  natural  timbers  which  formed  the  pergolas  of  the  Oregon  building  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition),  the  North  Congregational  Church 
at  Cedar  and  Walnut  streets,  the  Burkhalter  Apartments  at  Dana  and  Wool- 
sey  streets,  the  T.  J.  Donahue  residence  in-  the  Uplands,  Sill's  grocery  store  at 
University  and  Walnut  street,  and  numerous  other  structures. 

A  distinct  achievement  is  recorded  in  the  Sill  grocery  store,  which  was 
designed  specially  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  devoted.  A  dominant  feature  is 
the  daylight  effect  created  by  large  skylights  and  wide  windows.  The  result 
is  most  satisfactory  both  from  the  standpoint  of  illumination  and  the  stand- 
point of  sanitation,  since  every  part  of  the  large  market  or  selling  room  is 
sweetened  and  kept  clean  by  the  clear  sunlight.  The  rear  of  the  first  floor  is 
given  over  to  the  delivery  clerks,  who,  under  equally  favorable  lighting  con- 
ditions, handle  the  supplies  that  are  dealt  in  by  the  company. 

"The  Berkeley  Bungalow  Church"  is  the  name  appropriately  applied  to 
the  North  Congregational  church,  designed  by  Mr.  Plachek  and  which  has 
been  extensively  copied  by  other  churches  in  the  State.  The  structure  attracts 
attention  because  of  its  symmetry  and  the  simplicity  of  its  surroundings. 
With  its  graceful  pergola  and  entrance,  the  edifice  presents  a  restful 
home-like  appearance  that  is  at  once  appealing  both  to  the  passer-by  and  the 
church  attendant.  The  rigid  churchly  atmosphere  generally  prevalent  in  the 
more  formal  structures  is  noticeably  absent. 

Mr.  Plachek's  most  important  building  in  size  and  cost  is  the  U.  C.  Theatre. 
Besides  the  auditorium,  the  building  contains  a  number  of  stores  and  offices. 
The  theatre  proper  is  150  by  91  feet,  with  posts  and  pillars  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  The  auditorium  comfortably  seats  2000  persons.  There  is  no 
gallery. 

The  Hawley  log  cabin  in 
Berkeley's  picturesque  suburb, 
Thousand  Oaks,  recalls  mem- 
ories of  the  pioneer  days  of  the 
West,  when  human  habitations 
were  constructed  from  the  rude 
materials  of  the  primeval  forest. 
Amid  surroundings  that  bring 
to  mind  the  days  of  original  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  a  veri- 
table rus  in  urbis,  Mr.  Plachek 
has  set  this  gem  of  modern 
comfort.     So  well  does  it  com- 
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FOYER.   U.   C;.   THKATKE.    I'.PIKKELKV 
James  W.   Plachek.  Architect 


LOIilJY.  r.  C.  TIIEATKE.  P.ERKELEV 
James  \V.   Plachek.  Architect 
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STORE  BUILDIXG  FOR  THE   S.  J.   SILL  COMPANY,   BERKELEY 
James  VV.  Plachek.  Architect 


HOTEL  CENTRAL  BL'ILDING   (CENTER).   BERKELEY 
James  W.  Plachek.  Architect 
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\v.     II.     II^:^•\V()()l).     hkrkkley 

JAMES   \V.   PLACUKK.    ARCHITECT 
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WORKING  PLAN  ELEVATION,  BUILDING  FOR 
MR.  WILLIAM  H.  HEYWOOD,  BERKELEY 
JAMES  W.  PLACHEK,  ARCHITECT 
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Ai'Ak  I  .\ii;.\  I    r.r 1 1.1  )ix(;  kok  dr.  j.  h.  wood,  i;krkkli:v 

James  VV.  Plachek,  Architect 


FLOOR   IM.A.N.   AI'ARTMKNT   IlOlSK   l"()R   DR. 
James  \V.   Plachek,  Architect 


II.    WOOD 
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APARTMENT  HOUSE   FOR   MR.    C.    M.    BURKHALTER,   BERKELEY 
James  W.  Plachek,  Architect 
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TYPICAL  PLAN,  APARTMENT  HOUSE  FOR  MR.  C.  M.  BURKHALTER,  BERKELEY 


ENTRANCE  DETAIL,  APARTMENT  HOUSE  FOR  MR.  C.  M.  BURKHALTER 
James  W.  Plachek,  Architect 
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FLOOR  PLAN,  JOHN  MUIR  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  BERKELEY 
JAMES    W.    PLACHEK,  ARCHITECT 

W.  H.   RATCLIFF,  JR.,  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT 
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liKlAII.. 

lOlIX    MflK    SCHOOL 

IlKKKKLKV. 

lA.MKS   \V.    I'l.AC  ilKK. 

\K(  nil  KCT. 


JOHN"     MlIU    S(I10(i|.      H^;       .   -^ 


KINDKUCAKTKX  HAV 
JOIIX  MlIU  SCHOOL 
IM-.RKKI.KV. 
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CORRIDOR,   JOHN    MUIR   SCHOOL,    BERKELEY 
James    W.    Plachek,   Architect  W.    H.    Ratcliff,   Jr.,    Supervising   Architect 


PROPOSED  APARTMENT  HOUSE,  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  AND  MIL VI A  STREET, 

BERKELEY 
James  W.  Plachek,  Architect 


TIIR  ARCillTIXT  AND  EXGIXEF-.R 


NORTH    COXGREGATIONAL   tUfRCH    (FAMILIARLY    CALLED   THK    IU\(;AL(  )\V    CIHKCII 

15ERKELEV 
James  W.   Plachek.   Architect 
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IMKRKtU.    NORTH    C  <)\(;RE<;ATI0NAL  CIURl  1 1.    ISKKKELKV 
James  W.  Plachek,  Architect 
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PLAN,   NORTH   CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH,   BERKELEY 
James  W.  Plachek,  Architect 


RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.   SARA  KELLAR,   BERKELEY 
James  W.  Plachek,  Architect 
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'III  I".  AiaiilTIXr  AND  EXGIXEER 


kKSIKKXC  K  OF   MR.  .[.   T.    I  )()XAI  H '  K,   (  I.AKKMOX'I" 
James  W.   Placluk,  Arcliitect 


I'lUST  AND  m;(()\|)   1  look   PLANS.   KKSIDKNIK  Ol-"   M  U.  .1.    T.    I  )()N  Al  UK.   (  l..\KKMOXT 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  J.  BAUME,  BERKELEY 
James  W.  Plachek,  Architect 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  LESLIE  D.   ROBINSON,  BERKELEY 
James  W.  Plachek,  Architect 
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SKETCH,   RESIDENCE  FOR   MRS.  J.   S.  HAWLEY,   BERKELEY 

James  W.  Plachek,  Architect 


RESIDENCE   FOR   MRS.    T.   S.   HAWLEY,    BERKELEY 
Tames  W.  Plachek,  Architect 
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SECUMJ  1-LUOK  PLAN,   KESIDEXCE  OF  MRS.  J.  S.  IIAWLEV,   BEKKELEV 


INTKKIOK,    KKSIDENCE  OF   MRS.   .1.    S.    IIAU  I.IA  .    I'.KKKKI.IA 
James  VV.   Plachck.  Architect 
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RESIDENCE  FOR  MR.  R.  W.  HAWLEY 
THOUSAND  OAKS,  CALIFORNIA 
JAMES    W.    PLACHEK,  ARCHITECT 


so 
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port  witli  tlie  landscape  that  the  huildin.u  seems  U>  he  ])art  of  the  natural  scene, 
and  one  would  be  surprised  not  to  find  it  there. 

In  the  Heyvvood  office  and  store  building-  on  Shattuck  avenue,  the  architect 
has  achieved  somethinj^'  really  worth  while  in  ])olychrome  terra  cotta.  The 
facade  of  this  small  but  attractive  structure  is  of  white  glazed  terra  cotta,  with 
polychrome  ornamentation,  the  only  building  of  its  kind  in  Berkeley.  It  is 
used  as  an  office  building  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hey  wood,  the  owner,  and  Mr.  Plachek. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  as  a  retail  store. 

'I  he  John  Muir  school  in  Claremont  is  a  truly  delightful  building  and  a 
model  of  what  a  school  should  be  for  small  children.  The  John  Muir  school 
is  built  in  the  English  half-timljer  style  and  offers  every  suggestion  of  home-like 
simplicity.  The  usual  forbidding  apjjearance  of  most  of  our  schools  is  here 
changed  into  a  welcoming  hos])itality — a  feeling  that  ought  always  to  predom- 
inate in  a  lower  grade  school.  When  the  scheme  is  completed  the  buiUling  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  U,  the  present  auditorium  being  in  the  center. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  buildings  planned  and  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Plachek  in  the  city  of  Berkeley  for  a  period  of  less  than 
four  vears.         , 


Sri'DY    F0I^•ANAPART^4E^T-fLAT•  BUILDING 

J\MI5    W    FtACheK      ARtHlftCT       BtRKtLtY    CALlfOiyil^ 
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Government  Will  Help  to  Revive  Construction 

ANEW  division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  has  been  created  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  reviving  pubHc  works  construction  and  private  build- 
ing enterprises.  This  bureau — the  division  of  public  works  and  construc- 
tion development — will  gather  and  distribute  information  that  will  enable 
private  initiative  to  make  the  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  without 
serious  interruption,  obviating  uncertainty  or  hesitation  for  want  of  the  prac- 
tical data  upon  which  business  judgment  must  depend.  The  svirvey  will  be 
concerned  particularly  with  data  of  significance  to  the  construction  industry ; 
but  the  data  required  for  reasoned  action  in  this  industry  are  extremely  varied, 
and  the  information  brought  together  by  the  division  is  expected  to  be  of  value 
to  industry  in  general.  The  work  of  the  division  is  a  nation-wide  search  for 
facts  that  may  be  weighed  by  any  community  or  investor  in  attempting  to 
determine  whether  it  is  sound  judgment  to  construct  a  particular  public  work 
or  private  building  at  present.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  will  have  the  widest 
publicity,  and  when  circumstances  unfavorable  to  construction  are  discovered 
efforts  may  be  made  to  change  them,  but  nothing  will  be  done  to  stimulate 
economically  unsound  enterprises. 

The  pivotal  nature  of  the  building  industry  in  economic  reconstruction 
and  the  general  purpose  of  the  work  of  this  division  are  expressed  in  Secretary 
Wilson's  statement: 

Building  construction  will  help  to  provide  employment  for  returning  soldiers  and  for 
workmen  dismissed  from  war  industries.  One  of  the  largest  sources  of  prospective 
employment  is  the  building  trade  and  its  allied  factory  industries. 

In  the  case  of  private  construction,  a  resumption  of  activity  will  also  lessen  the  con- 
gestion of  population,  improve  conditions  affecting  the  public  health  and  convert  inac- 
tive property  into  active  property — which  supplies  the  means  that  enable  communities  to 
support  the  function  of  governments. 

During  the  war  the  nation  practically  concentrated  all  its  efforts  on  the  production 
of  goods  for  immediate  consumption — war  materials,  food,  clothes.  The  failure  to  pro- 
duce the  normal  quota  of  goods  for  future  consumption  has  made  these  scarce  and  high 
priced,  and  as  they  are  essential  to  further  production  they  affect  the  cost  of  production 
and,  consequently,  the  cost  of  living.  Chief  among  such  goods  are  building  and  other 
real  estate  improvements,  including  public  works,  as  road  bridges,  etc.  The  scarcity  of 
buildings,  for  example,  creates  high  rents. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  organization  of  the  division  is  the  manner 
adopted  to  insure  information  of  practical  value  to  those  who  are  pri- 
marily expected  to  use  it.  The  general  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  determined 
by  a  section,  composed  of  non-paid  members  who  are  business  men  of  practical 
experience.  The  inquiry  itself  is  directed  by  a  group  of  economists  and  special 
investigators  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  Government 
departments  or  borrowed  from  universities. 

The  economists  are  collecting  information  concerning  the  cost  and  supply 
of  building  materials,  the  amount  of  labor  available  and  its  cost,  the  values  of 
land,  prevailing  rents,  the  supply  of  capital,  the  amount  of  building  construc- 
tion held  up  by  the  war,  and  the  demand  for  building  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Five  other  sections  will  prepare  information  for  publication  under  the 
supervision  of  the  economics  section  and  disseminate  it  through  the  press, 
public  speakers  and  posters  and  by  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  organized 
labor.  ,        * 

Will  Prepare  New  Plans  for  Merced  School 

Messrs.  Allison  &  Allison,  architects  of  Los  Angeles,  have  been  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  new  plans  for  the  Merced  Union  High  School  building  at 
Merced,  California.  Revised  plans  are  needed  on  account  of  the  selection  of 
an  entirely  different  site  from  the  one  chosen  when  the  first  drawings  were  made. 
The  buildino-s  are  to  cost  $130,000. 
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Proposed  Soldiers'  Memorial  for  San  Francisco 

!'.>    I.OLIS   CHRIS  I  IAN    M  LLlJ.ARDl  .    I".    A,    I.   A. 

IT  is  natural  tliat  our  community  should  display  a  i^rateful  interest  in  the 
iTection  of  a  War  Memorial  in  honc^r  to  and  affection  for  the  men  and 
women  who  were  in  the  brunt  of  the  recent  war:  our  fullest  exi)ression  of 
appreciation  shall  be  extended  to  them. 

These  men  and  women  were  converted  from  peaceful  citizens  into  pow- 
erful units  of  a  colossal  war  machine.  They  assisted  so  maj^nificently  in 
the  speedy  termination  of  brutal  slaughter  and  destruction.  The  war  was 
ended  at  least  one  year  earlier  than  was  predicted  by  the  wisest  heads 
of  both  continents.  They  share  in  the  honor  of  bringing  it  to  a  rightful 
conclusion  so  speedily. 

The  greatest  sacrifices  in  times  of  war  are  made  by  those  who  are  crippled 
for  life — those  who  have  lost  members  of  their  own  family — those  who  have 
cripples  returned  to  them  from  the  gliastly  war.  especially  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  those  who  fought. 

It  remains  a  question  as  to  who  the  greatest  sufferers  are.  Perhaps 
they  are  most  frequently  the  jjarents  of  the  dead  and  the  crippled.  Who 
knows  how  often  the  entire  world  is  the  greatest  looser,  clue  to  some 
death  unrecorded? 

All  nations  have  built  many  monuments  in  honor  of  their  warriors. 
Out  of  the  great  number  and  variety  there  are  relatively  few  monuments 
which  possess  genuine  merit.  Mctory  is  fickle.  Justice  is  too  frequently 
the  looser  to  the  Wand  of  X'ictory.  Many  monuments  have  been  con- 
ceived to  an  unjust  victory.  Their  flattery  continues  to  be  admired  thought- 
lessly, and  their  influence  is  unconsciously  pernicious.  Justice  alone  can 
direct  mankind  toward  that  higher  State  of  Civilization. 

Civilized  peoples  do  not  indulge  in  war  through  choice.  They  take  up 
arms  reluctantly  and  as  a  measure  of  defense  only. 

Small  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  harmful  influences  which  for 
centuries  have  been  instilled  into  peoples  of  the  world  by  fallaciously  con- 
ceived  monuments. 

Brute  force  applied  in  covetous  intent  is  without  justice  or  merit,  and 
therefore  deserves  no  memorial.  All  monuments  wdiich  have  been  erected 
in  flattery  to  an  unjust  victory  are  but  the  hollow  expressions  of  a  servile 
people  in  lx)ndage.  .Such  monuments  act  as  a  blight  on  civilization :  they 
tend  to  further  distort  such  minds  which  yet  incline  to  greater  faith  in 
the  ai)plication  of  brute  force  instead  of  justice. 

Monuments  which  have  been  erected  to  mere  victorious  brute  force 
incline  man's  ambition  to  create  further  unjust  wars  whereby  to  win  the 
blood-stained  laurels  which  invariably  crown  victory  regardless  of  cause.  1  f 
we  concede  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  mankind  inclines  toward 
brutality,  then  all  wars  are  justifiable.  Natural  law  provides  that  wild  brute 
life  shall  yan(|uish  or  be  vanf|uished  through  ]>rocess  of  ])hysical  force.  \\'h\- 
try  to  distinguish  between  such  animals  and  ])eoples  who  are  similarly 
inclined? 

Whatever  the  incentives  were  which  served  as  direct  causes  for  previous 
wars,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  were  compelled  to  engage  in  this  brutal  strife 
in  self-defense  and  because  of  obligations  to  civilization.  CXir  aims  were 
altruistic.  Wc  entered  the  war  to  stop  the  war.  Our  men  and  women 
fought,  bled   and,  died,   to   put   an   end.   if   possible,   to   war.   forever.      These 
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■facts  cannot  be  too  strongly  expressed  in  the  proposed  monument,  thereby 
to  give  greatest  emphasis  to  the  true  glory  which  was  presumably  achieved. 

Our  People  went  into  this  war  primarily  to  defeat  a  merciless,  arrogant, 
autocratic  foe,  whose  diabolic  war  measures  were  incomparably  cruel.  Sec- 
ondly, we  went  into  this  war  to  abolish  all  war,  and  thereby  establish  the 
Threshold   of   International    Civilization. 

Our  greatest  reasons  for  wishing  to  give  praise  to  our  men  and  women 
veterans  who  became  active  units  in  the  recent  war  are  therefore  altruistic. 
They  fought  for  Universal  Peace,  which  shall  reign  before  genuine  Civiliza- 
tion takes  root. 

Whatever  the  facts  are  concerning  the  recent  war,  they  have  been  more 
clearly  defined  pictorially  and  in  script  than  other  similar  world  tragedies, 
because  of  new  accomphshments  and  greater  rapidity  with  which  facts  are 
recorded  in  this  age. 

These  established  records  of  ihe  war  are  in  the  last ,  analysis  the  very 
-embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  worth  while  to  treasure.  They  will  show  for  all 
time  to  come  that  which  has  really  been  accomplished.  These  records 
constitute  the  epitome  of  achievement.  By  treasuring  them,  we  do  intelli- 
gently honor  the  memory  of  those  who  manifestly  have  won  that  great  glory 
which  only  those  records  can  fully  convey  to  all  mankind. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  should  preserve  the  illustrations  and  text 
records  of  this  terrible  holocaust,  as  the  only  remaining  evidence  of  facts 
which  must  be  made  to  live  forever.  Thev  must  be  cherished  if  the  horrible 
sacrifices  made  for  civilization  shall  be  rewarded  with  final  success.  These 
records  will  clearly  show  how  our  young  men  and  women  were  forced  to 
engage  in  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  and  how  valiantly  they 
deported  themselves.  Let  us  therefore  preserve  this  influence  for  good  as  an 
open  book. 

Such  important  records  demand  ease  of  access  for  ourselves  and  espe- 
cially for  the  "Stranger  within  our  gates."  they  require  to  be  monumentally 
housed  and  provided  with  spacious  grounds  in  a  dignified  locality. 

The  memorial  should  possess  five  principal  elements — a  Library  of  War 
Records,  a  Hall  of  War  Illustrations,  an  Art  Gallery  of  War  Paintings, 
an  Assembly  Hall  for  display  of  War  Motion  Pictures  and  for  War  Lectures. 
These  four  departments  will  give  true  expression  of  the  unjustifiable  horrors 
of  war  as  the  strongest  educational  influence  against  their  repetition. 
Nothing  could  be  made  more  expressive  of  the  utter  futility  or  human  con- 
flict in  the  destruction  of  life  and  man's  best  work  than  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  nor  could  anything  express  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  the 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made  by  those  to  whom  this  monument  shall 
serve  as  a  memorial. 

It  would  be  an  edifice  with  a  Real  Soul,  and  not  a  solid  block  of  material 
possessing  a  mere  outward  expression.  Outward  expressions  are  too  fre- 
quently misinterpreted,  as  is  true  of  many  things  which  man  creates  in  marble 
and  bronze. 

The  fifth  element  should  be  an  Inner  Court,  formed  Vv'ithin  a  quadrangular 
plan.  In  this  garden  court  an  audience  may  be  entertained  with  orchestral 
music  and  other  forms  of  aesthetic  entertainments  expressive  of  the  higher 
life. 

The  structure  and  surrounding  grounds  will  form  a  distinct  monumental 
glory  to  our  city.  It  will  have  the  warmth  of  the  pulsating  heart  of  the 
Nation  which  has  made  the  sacrifices  of  war.  because  of  its  great  Soul,  some 
records  of  which  are  to  be  found  within. 
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The  Practice  of  Architecture 

MAW  things  ,^ive  indications  of  chanjjes  in  the  niakinjj^.  Throui^h  con- 
versation, correspondence  or  reachnj^  these  sii^ns  are  constantly  recurrin<i 
testimonies,  and  a  tabulation  is  unconsciously  made  of  them  until  the 
ideas  become  insistent  in  their  ])resence.  To  verify  the  i^eneral  im])re-sion.  a 
systematic  collation  of  all  the  evidence  is  in  order. 

In  arriving-  at  a  conclusion  by  this  mental  ])rocess,  it  will  be  found  that 
amoni^-  the  diverse  problems  demandiuLj  attention  at  this  time,  one  of  manifest 
importance  is  that  of  the  attitude  of  the  i)ublic  toward  the  architect  and  of 
the  architect  in  his  relations  to  himself  and  others. 

The  i)ractice  of  architecture  is  probably  today,  more  than  ever  before,  a 
matter  of  barter  and  trade.  The  monies  invested  in  building  structures  demand 
a  return  service  which  represents  full  value.  This  value  is  measured  in  the 
adaptability  of  the  structure  to  its  use.  its  durabilitv  and  its  appearance. 
These  three  factors  are  the  fundamentals  of  correct  i)lanning  and  to  render 
adequate  service  it  appears  to  be  essential  that  the  architect  should  fully 
([ualify  himself  to  n-eet  these  basic  reciuirements.  says  the  .Vmerican  Architect. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  a  great  amount  of  data  pertaining  to  this 
subject  and  the  majority  o])inion  has  been  condensed  into  the  following  five 
paragrajihs.  which  embrace  the  most  common  of  the  points  developed.  This 
brief  consensus  of  o])inion  is  not  intended  to  cover  the  multitude  of  conditions 
that  exist  in  such  relations,  but  it  is  thought  that  possii)ly  it  comprises  the 
basic   factors. 

1.  The  business  of  architecture  is  inseparable  from  the  profession  of 
architecture.  Together  they  comprehend  the  originating,  promoting,  design- 
ing. ])lanning.  directing  and  controlling  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
their  a])purtenances. 

2.  To  develop  a  general  demand  f(jr  architectural  service — without  which 
only  limited  opportunities  for  ])ractice  will  be  presented — the  architect  must, 
as  an  individual  and  collectively,  employ  proper  and  effective  means  to  create 
a  universal  appreciation  of  its  intrinsic  value. 

3.  To  fully  perform  his  function,  the  architect  must  organize,  equip  and 
operate  his  business  so  as  to  render  complete  service  in  the  production  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  everything  embraced  in  the  construction,  equipment 
and  furnishing  of  buildings. 

4.  lie  pmst  furnish  con'ijlete  and  detailed  supervision  i)f  construction  and 
be  closely  identified  with  it.  He  must  be  responsible  financially,  as  well  as 
morally,  for  all  (jf  his  acts,  including  the  correctness  of  design,  the  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  of  i)lans.  specifications  and  details,  and  the  construction  of 
the  building  in  accordance  therewith  ;  his  responsibility  to  be  contingent  onlv 
on  his  being  accorded  freedom  in  deciding  all  matters  of  structural  design, 
mechanical  e(|uii)ment  and  the  selection  of  materials  and  workmen. 

5.  He  must  control  and  regulate  the  business  affairs  of  the  building 
operation  so  as  to  safeguard  all  interests.  He  must  be  just  and  impartial  in 
deciding  all  controversies  within  his  jurisdiction,  but  where  his  own  interests 
are  involved  he  must  submit  the  controversy  to  arbitration. 

A  free  expression  of  opinion  is  invited  in  the  hope  that  further  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  attitude  of  the  jirofession  toward  this  important  matter. 
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THREE  BEAMS  OF  EQUAL   STRENGTH— STEEL,   WOOD   AND   CONCRETE 


Girderless  Concrete  Floors 

By  CHARLES  CRESSEY,  Architect 

THE  advance  of  girderless  concrete  floor  construction,  in  face  of  doubt. 
Opposition,  and  downright  ridicule,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  devel- 
opments in  modern  building.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this 
type  of  building  construction  is  its  domination  by  patent  rights,  which  have 
little  resemblance  to  the  actual  systems  or  details  in  practical  use.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  progress  of  "flat-slab"  floors  that  the  control  is  tolerant 
and  the  license  nominal,  especially  after  the  series  of  spectacular  battles  in 
the  United  States  courts  in  which  the  basic  principles  of  the  Norcross  inven- 
tion became  established,  though  admittedly  inferior  in  practical  detail  to 
later  types. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Norcross  appears  to  be  fully  entitled  to  first  honors  for  fore- 
sight and  vision  in  the  girderless  field,  his  patent  being  filed  late  in  1901 
and  accepted  early  in  1902.  This  invention,  as  shown  by  the  patent  drawing, 
is  crude  and  elementary,  consisting  of  broad  metal  belts  or  plates  from 
column  to  column,  two  similar  belts  as  diagonals,  and  a  slab  of  concrete. 
The  columns  are  metal,  the  reinforcement  lies  in  one  plane,  and  the  combina- 
tion generally  would  probably  have  remained  without  crown  or  reward  but  for 
the  eminently  practical  rod  systems  which  followed.  Mr.  C.  A.  P.  Turner  and 
Mr.  F.  F.  Sinks  both  received  patents  in  1911,  for  four-way  and  two-way  rod 
systems  respectively,  Mr.  Turner  having  the  prior  filing  honor  in  1907, 
each  having  ably  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  types  by  many  important 
buildings  since  erected. 

A  Los  Angeles  firm  of  architects  exhibited  an  ingenious  cjuake-resisting 
system  of  girderless  construction  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  a  few 
years  later  another  firm  in  that  city  also  built  one  or  more  buildings  witli 
floors  carried  by  radial  brackets  at  each  column. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  parallel  thought  that  men  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  world  should  be  working  on  broadly  similar  lines  about  the 
same  time,  and  the  folloAving  article  is  reproduced  from  an  English  journal 
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lu-arly  ten  yi-ais  old,  a>  a  contrilnition  to  the  history  of  ^irderless  construc- 
tion. The  well-known  patented  systems  stronj^ly  siit^i^ot  that  the  reinforce- 
ment used  is  but  a  new  treatment  for  ed^e-supported  slabs,  particularly  in  the 
two-way  type.  In  practice,  the  issue  is  perhaps  of  no  threat  moment,  but 
there  should  be  a  clear  mental  distinction  between  slab  panels  havin<i[  four 
main  bearing  ]K>ints.  and  similar  units  with  but  one  suf)port.  and  that 
placed  central  in  each  panel,  after  the  manner  of  a  series  of  jiedestal  tables 
grouped  tog^ether. 

Apart  from  its  interest  as  a  foreca.st.  the  article  reprinted  below,  from 
"The  Uuilder"  (London).  April  10.  l'X)9,  in  comparini^  wood  and  concrete 
j.firder  dimensions,  carries  the  thought  that  structural  concrete  design  is  not 
at  its  best  in  imitative  forms.  In  this  connection  the  accomj^anying  photo- 
graph, kindly  presented  to  the  writer  in  1909.  by  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative at  the  Forest  Service  testing  station.  Seattle  Exposition,  will  bear 
study.  The  three  beams  shown  illustrate  steel,  wood  and  concrete  in  com- 
parative   dimensions    for   equal    strength. 
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Notes  and  Suggestions  on  Concrete-Steel  Beams 

JX  the  design  of  concrete-steel  beams  today  there  appears  the  possibility 
I  that  history  is  to  some  extent  undesirably  repeating  itself.  Examinatioi-^ 
of  the  older  text-books  on  carpentry  suggests  an  interesting  and  useful 
comparison  between  the  elaborate  efforts  to  strengthen  timber  beams 
■once  in  vogue  and  the  methods  now  usual  in  the  reinforcement  of  con- 
crete beams. 

W  hatever  may  have  been  the  theoretical  merits  of  internal  trussing  for 
timber  beams,  it  may  be  said  that  the  practice  is  obsolete. 

I  remember  a  statement,  but  not  the  source,  to  the  effect  that  no  prac- 
tical advantage  had  been  obtained  by  attemi)ts  to  truss  a  wood  beam 
■"in  its  own  de])th."  Certain  it  is  that  tensile  bracing  is  now.  by  common 
consent,  applied  below  and  not  within  the  ordinary  dei^th  of  timber. 
There  is  a  suggestive  connection  between  the  abo\e  and  the  fact  that 
reinforced  beams  are  by  some  regarded  as  excessive  in  depth.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  a  rai)id  increase  in  safety  and  economy  with  each  slight 
increase  in  the  depth  of  a  l>eani,  trussed  or  jilain.  and  it  almost  seems,  from 
the  range  of  proportionate  depths  in  practice,  that  designers  use  the  great- 
est depth  of  truss  for  concrete  allowable  by  the  ])articular  conditions,  and 
then  cloak  in  the  tensile  bracing  with  concrete  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Probably  any  further  serious  improvement  in  the  present  type  of  beam 
may  prove  impossible,  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  traditional  parallel 
rectangular  form  has  been  too  readily  adopted  for  concrete  beams.  The 
great  attention  paid  to  meeting  the  tensile  weakness  of  concrete  has  per- 
haps obscured  the  importance  and  need  of  attention  to  its  compressive 
strength,  or,  rather,  the  effective  disposition  of  the  latter ;  otherwise  some 
alternative  to  beams  might  have  been  brought  forward|. 

Apparently,  under  equal  conditions  and  with  equal  amounts  of  mate- 
rial, the  strongest  of  two  concrete  beams  would  be  the  one  which  provided 
the  greatest  "effective"  compressive  area. 

As  one  contribution  in  the  direction  indicated  I  venture  to  suggest 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  described  as  "bracketed  con- 
struction." 

Fig.  1  shows  the  bracket  principle  applied  to  beam  conditions,  and  the 
dotted  line  shows  approximately  the  comparison  with  the  ordinary  parallel 
beam  ;  but  the  substance  of  the  suggested  construction  is  embodied  in  the 
later  figures,  in  which  conditions  themselves  are  changed  to  dispense  with 
ordinary  beams  entirely.  With  main  beams  as  drawn,  a  system  of  angle 
brackets  to  strengthen  the  floor  slab  (Fig.  2)  would  in  many  cases  avoid 
crossbeams. 

Figs.  3  and  4  illustrate  part  of  a  floor  without  beams,  support  for  the 
floor  slabs  being  provided  by  cantilever  brackets  radiating  from  each 
column.  If  every  column  is  regarded  as  the  "center"  of  one  slab  unit  of 
the  floor,  there  appears  in  this  arrangement  a  great  proportion  of  direct 
compressive  area  and  a  marked  absence  of  active  tension  and  side  strain. 
There  is  also  provision  against  diagonal  weakness  of  the  floor  slab.  A 
hollow  cone  might  take  the  place  of  the  brackets,  or  enclose  same. 

With  larger  floor  units  the  arrangement  shown  by  Fig.  5  would  pro- 
vide an  alternative,  the  assumption  in  this  case  being  that  tension  in  the 
brackets  is  largely  balanced  by  the  frame  a,  b,  c.  d.  apart  from  the  nat- 
ural balance  and  anchorage  of  adjoining  panels.  The  short  center  beams, 
being  subject  to  end  compression,  would  need  reinforcement  both  top  and 
bottom. 


,sx  I'll!-:  .\iK"iii'ii:cr  and  k.\gi\i<:i-:r 

I'ij^-.  (>  summcsls  the  iK'L'd  t'ttr  (liai^- 
inial  support  and  the  suital>ilit\'  of 
SI  line  sucli  arraiijj^enient  as  radiating; 
brackets  afford.  The  fii^ure  is  based 
iipun  the  ap])earance  ni  a  slab,  tested 
to  failure  l)y  a  load  over  its  whole 
area.  The  directions  of  the  fracture 
lines  shown  joiniu}^  the  edj^es  of  the 
slab  are  not  visible  on  the  photo- 
i^rai)h  of  the  test,  and  are  assumed. 

(lenerally.  bracketed  constructi(  n 
l)n)niises    a     more     restfid     structure 

than  is  provided  by  lon<:j-s])an  l)eam  systems,  as  in  the  latter  the  tension 
members  are  always  active  and  likely  to  make  the  worst  of  latent 
weakness.  * 

Shadows  Cast  by  Skyscrapers 

AT  X()()X.  on  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  the  shadows  of  difTerent  sky- 
scrapers envelop  large  areas,  states  liuilding  Management.  The  .Vdams 
Express  building.  New  York,  which  is  424  feet  higli.  casts  a  shadow  of 
>^75  feet  in  length;  the  Equitable  building,  which  is  493  feet  high,  one  1.018 
feet  in  length;  the  Singer  Tower,  which  is  540  feet  high,  one  1.127  feet  in 
length,  and  the  Woolworth  Tower,  which  is  7''1  feet  high,  one  1.633  feet  in 
length. 

The  effect  of  skyscrapers  casting  shadows  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  length  on  surrounding  property  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Ecjuitable 
building.  Its  shadow  which,  at  noon  on  December  21,  is  about  one-fifth  of  a 
mile  in  length,  completely  envelopes  an  area  of  7.5^)  acres.  The  ground  area 
of  the  E(|uitable  building  is  only  1.14  acres. 

The  shadow  cuts  off  all  sunshine  from  the  Broadway  facade  of  the  L'nited 
States  Realty  building,  which  is  21  stories  high.  The  New  York  Title  & 
Mortgage  Company  building,  14  .stories  high,  and  the  Washington  Life  In- 
surance building,  19  stories  high,  are  both  completely  shaded.  The  south  side 
of  the  Singer  Tower  is  shaded  to  a  height  of  27  .stories.  The  nearest  part  of 
the  City  Investing  buiUling,  -K)0  feet  away,  is  in  shadow  for  24  of  its  26  stories. 
Even  part  of  the  New  York  Tele])hone  building,  north  of  Cortlandt  street,  is 
shadowed  by  the  E(|uitable  building. 

Cedar  street,  the  street  immediately  north  of  the  Ec|uitable  building,  has 
an  average  width  of  34  feet  between  Broadway  and  Nassau  street.  The  height 
of  the  Equitable  building  is  14^  times  the  width  of  this  street.  ( )n  a  north 
and  south  street  of  this  width  in  New  York,  uniformly  improved  on  both  sides 
with  buildings  having  a  height  e(|ual  to  that  of  the  lujuitable  building,  only 
''.31  ])er  cent  of  the  windows  would  receive  any  direct  sunshine  at  noon  on  the 
shortest  day  in  the  year.  (  )n  north  and  south  streets  only  the  windows  nearest 
the  top  for  a  distance  equal  to  1.35  times  the  width  of  the  street  would  receive 
direct  sunshine  at  noon  on  December  21  at  New  York  (40  degrees  North  Lati- 
tude). The  windows  in  the  first  34  stories  nearest  the  ground  would  receive 
absolutely  no  direct  sunlight.  Direct  sunlight  would  only  enter  those  windows 
in  the  four  stf)ries  nearest  the  top.  Not  a  single  window  within  447  feet  of 
the  street  level  would  receive  a  ray  of  direct  sunshine. 

The  lu|uitable  building  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case.  lUit  even  in  much 
lower  buildings  a  considerable  number  receive  absolutely  no  direct  sunshine 
at  the  winter  .solstice.  Cp  to  a  height  ecjual  to  1.35  times  the  width  of  such  a 
street  all  the  windows  receive  some  sunshine.  If  the  street,  however,  is  im- 
proved with  buildings  one  and  one-half  times  the  street  width  in  height,  only 
'>0  per  cent  of  the  window^  ()l)tain  direct  sunshine. 
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The  Architect  and  the  Cost-Plus  Fee* 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LLEWELLYN,  A.  I.  A. 

AS  chairman  of  the  committee  to  consider  steps  to  be  taken  to  permit 
architects  to  do  work  on  a  cost  phis  fee  basis  and  still  retain  profes- 
sional   standing,    I    stibmit  the    following': 

As  stated  in  the  minutes,  the  resolution  appointing  the  committee 
might  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  scheme  of  charges,  discussed  and 
practically  endorsed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in  convention 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  architect  in  lieu  of  a  straight  percentage  on 
the  cost  of  the  work  was  permitted  to  charge  a  fixed  sum  for  his  service 
and  add  thereto  the  actual  cost  of  drafting,  supervision,  expert  service  and 
an   allowance   for  office  overhead. 

The  purpose  of  the  motion,  however,  as  I  understand  it,  contemplates 
a  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  forces  are  at  work  which 
will  make  it  advisable  for  the  architect  to  assmne  a  larger  supervision  of 
the  construction  of  work  under  his  care  than  formerly,  extending  even  to 
the  purchase  of  materials  and  employment  of  labor,  and  charging  for  this 
service  a  fixed  amount  plus  the  cost  of  preparation  of  drawings,  supervi- 
sion, etc.,  or  a  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the  work  as  charges  are  now  made 
for  preparation  of  drawings  and  that  supervision  now  recognized  as  a 
proper   part    of    the    architect's    services,    and    considered    professional. 

Much  depends  upon  the  definition  of  a  profession  and  the  limitations 
put  upon  it.  In  general,  the  term  profession  implies  an  occupation  requiring 
a  liberal  and  special  education  and  discipline,  and  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession implies  a  personal  service,  employing  the  knowledge  gained  by  such 
education  and  discipline  and  the  experience  resulting  from  practice.  This 
service  is  rewarded  by  a  fee,  supposedly  commensurate  with  the  service 
rendered.  Law  and  medicine  are  the  well-known  examples  of  the  pro- 
fessions. 

Architecture  is  no  exception  to  such  definition,  but  in  practice  the  service 
rendered  by  the  architect  often  becomes  less  a  personal  service  than  a  use 
of  special  knowledge  in  directing  and  guiding  the  labor  of  a  number  of 
others  in  performing  certain  service.  I  doubt  if  anyone  will  claim  that 
the  service  so  rendered  is  any  the  less  professional,  but  rather  the  claim 
may  be  made  that  the  architect  is  filling  a  larger  place  in  the  second  instance 
than  when  confining  himself  to  his  own  personal  efforts.  Furthermore,  it 
is  a  matter  for  debate  whether  the  architect  who  renders  the  service  to  his 
clients  he  is  supposed  to  render  will  be  regarded  as  a  professional  man  at 
all  by  the  public,  because  he  must  combine  with  whatever  sense  of  propor- 
tion, good  taste  and  beauty  he  may  have  acquired  by  reason  of  environment 
or  by  education  or  travel,  those  qualities  which  in  the  eyes  of  those  about 
him  place  him  in  the  realm  of  pure  business. 

In  fact,  the  methods  we  employ  and  include  in  the  term  professional 
practice,  with  its  governing  codes,  etc.,  is  being  approached  steadily  by 
those  we  have  been  pleased  to  call  contractors  and  who  have  had  to  do 
only  with  the  actual  business  of  building.  In  fact,  we  hear  now  of  "ethics" 
among  builders,  as  witness  the  scheme  of  or9anization  proposed  at  the 
convention  of  general  contractors  held  in  Chicago  recently.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  chief  value  of  our  term  "professional"  is  to  furnish  a 
topic  for  debate  or  speculation,  and  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  service 
architects  render  to  their  clients?  The  real  question  is,  whether  our  methods 
permit  us  to  keep  abreast  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  not,  whether 
we  cannot  change  them  and  retain  the  spirit  of  what  a  code  of  ethics 
aims   at — honorable   service  to   our   clients   and   fair  play   to   all   others. 

•Report  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction  of  the  Ilhnois 
Chapter,   A.   I.  A.,   and  the  Illinois  Society  of  Architects. 
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As  to  (.•hanuiiiL;  ci  iiulili" 'n>  uinlcr   wliich   we  arc   \vorkiii<^: 

I'irst :  l-'or  a  miiiihcr  of  years  tlicrf  has  been  a  i^radiial  increase  in 
and  instability  of  prices  for  material,  and  also  an  increasinj^^  scarcity  of, 
and  a  conse(|uent  instability  in  cost  of  labor,  which  have  rendered  the  lettinj;' 
of  contracts  under  the  old  system  of  limi])  sum  uncertain  and  imsatisfactorv 
to  contractors,  so  that  they  are  advocatinj^f.  in  order  to  eliminate  risk  of 
loss  to  themselves,  the  ado])tion  of  the  system  known  as  cost,  plus  a  per- 
centage or  fixed  fee.  in  the  handling-  of  construction  work.  The  conditions 
brouj^lit  about  by  the  war  and  the  fact  that  the  (jovernment  placed  its 
stamp  of  ai)proval  on  the  cost  ])lus  fee  method  in  the  lijreatcr  ])art  of  its  war 
work,  will  serve  to  brin^-  this  metho<l  of  doiniL;-  construction  work  into  more 
ijeneral  use.  and  contractors  will  thus  api)njach.  in  methods  of  char^ies  at 
least,  the  "i)rofessional  method"  of  a  fee  or  percentage  on  cost. 

The  system  has  its  faults,  which  are  known  to  all  of  us.  and  is  capable 
of  abuse.  It  depends,  more  than  the  lump  sy.stem.  upon  the  intesji'rity  of  the 
contractor  and  a  conscientious  ret^ard  for  the  interests  of  an  owner,  whose 
interests  are  likely  to  be  lost  si.^ht  of  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  attitude 
of  labor  toward  percentai^e  work  is  well  known.  Whatever  common  interest 
there  may  have  been  between  contractor  and  eniployees  to  save  contractor 
from  loss  under  lump  sum  contracts  is  absent  under  the.  cost  plus  fee  system. 
and  the  indifference  of  labor  to  an  owner's  interest,  with  resulting-  decrease 
in  efficiency,  is  well  known.  Labor  is  insistent  in-  its  demands  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  character  of  its  demands  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  abandoning-  the  old  system.  The  fact  that  labor  will  continue 
to  be  an  uncertain  element  of  cost  in  any  building'  i^roject  must  be  taken 
into  account  and  will  have  its  effect  on  methods  of  contracting-  and  our  own 
practice  as  \^■ell.  The  system  will  im]iose  u])on  architects  the  checking 
and  auditing-  of  bills,  unknown  under  the  lump  system,  and  will  greatlv 
increase   their    work    without    corresi:)ondiiig    recompense. 

Second :  The  work  of  the  war  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  co- 
ordinated and  organized  effort  in  sjiite  of  the  drawbacks  bound  to  occur 
because  of  the  circum.stances  under  which  the  organization  was  effected. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  Ciovernmen*^,  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
will  retain  control  of  or  will  attempt  to  direct  construction  or  building  in 
those  lines  which  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  public. 
Whether  the  ( iovernment  will  assume  any  part  of  this  direction  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  war  has  given  a  great  jm])etus  to  a  movement 
begun  before  the  war,  having  for  its  object  the  proper  housing  of  peo])le 
in  rapidly  growing  cities  and  towns.  es])ecially  in  workmen's  communities, 
and  that  this  work  is  apt  to  lie  <loni.-  unrler  co-operative  or  organization 
methods  more  than  heretofore.  To  handle  this  work  will  call  for  a  fuller 
co-o])eration  of  the  architect,  town  i)lanner,  utilities  engineer  and  builder,  in 
which  co-operation  the  directing  hand  should  be  that  of  the  architect.  This 
])articidar  class  of  work  will  bring  us  closer  to  a  much  larger  i)ro])ortion  of 
our  people  than  our  work  heretofore  has  done,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
])repare  ourselves  to  assume  a  larger  res])onsil)ilit\'  in  operations  of  \h\< 
character. 

Third:  The  architect  cannot  l;e  whoUv  immune  from  the  effect  of 
changes  in  business  methods  in  other  lines  of  work  akin  to  his  own.  which. 
have  to  do  with  construction:  neither  can  he  ignore  the  value  of  ])ul)lic 
recognition  and  approval  of  his  services.  The  fact  that  construction  com- 
prmies  and  engineering  corporations  are  em])loying  designers  and  doing 
all  work  from  the  making  of  ])lans  and  si)ecifications  to  the  construction 
and    furnishing   of   the   building,   and    that    tliis    method    is    increasing,    along 
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special  lines,  is  another  element  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  teniT 
architect  less  known  and  understood.  The  prominent  part  taken  by  engineering: 
corporations  in  all  government  war  work  is  well  known.  The  reason  is  evident. 
The  public,  even  the  government,  does  not  associate  the  architect  with  the  actual 
operations  of  building  in  the  same  way  they  do  engineering  and  construction 
companies ;  the  element  of  design  is  to  it  an  intangible  thing  and  secondary  to- 
the  building  operation,  and  is  considered  a  part  of  such  operation,  if  considered 
at  all.  The  special  fields  in  which  these  companies  operate  are  those  offering 
the  great  opportunities  to  the  architect. 
These  three  items,  namely : 

"Instability  of  prices  for  material  and  labor  and  the  consequent  rapid 
change  in  methods  of  contractors  themselves  by  which  the  contractors  are 
approaching  the  principle  of  selling  their  service,  instead  of  taking  a  chance 
on  profits  in  the  old  way,  and  in  which  the  architect  must  add'  greatly  to  his 
labor  or  lose  a  larger  share  of  control  in  his  work  and  of  the  confidence  of 
his  client ; 

"The  impetus  given  to  co-operation  and  organization  methods  by  war 
activities ; 

"And  the  assumption  by  the  contracting  and  engineering  organizations  of 
complete  control  of  building  from  planning  to  completion  and  furnishing,  are 
only  three  items,  but  sufficient  to  justify  a  discussion  of  our  present  methods 
and  the  advisability  of  changes  in  those  methods." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  architects  as  a 
class  are  not  assuming  the  responsibility  they  should,  that  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  appraisal  of  the  service  of  the  architects  by  themselves 
and  by  the  general  public,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  value  into  their 
service  that  will  be  recognized  by  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  general  public 
than  obtains  at  present. 

To  do  this  I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  architect  to  prepare  for  and 
assume  a  wider  responsibility  in  the  actual  construction  of  his  building,  and  a 
broader  initiative  in  every  line  of  endeavor  which  has  to  do  with  the  proper 
planning  and  construction  of  all  classes  of  building,  together  with  the  utilities 
which  go  to  make  these  buildings  complete  in  service  to  the  community  in 
which  they  are  located.  To  do  this  will  call  for  a  more  complete  co-operation 
of  the  architects,  with  specialists  in  all  lines  of  engineering,  covering  utilities 
and  equipment  (and  on  occasion,  town  planning),  required  properly  to  lay 
out  and  equip  the  work.  Also,  through  a  department  of  cost  and  construction, 
the  architect  should  be  prepared  to  give  much  closer  approximations  to  cost 
of  buildings  than  heretofore,  and  finally  he  should  be  prepared  to  take  over 
the  actual -erection  of  the  building  in  those  cases  where  on  account  of  loca- 
tion, size  of  work  or  other  reason  he  feels  his  client's  interests  are  not  fully 
safeguarded  by  letting  of  contracts  in  the  usual  way,  the  owners  paying  bills 
for  material  and  labor  upon  properly  audited  bills,  instead  of  by  certificate  to 
contractor  as  at  present. 

The  objection  will  be  raised  that  this  is  contracting  and  unprofessional. 
T  answer  that  the  subdividing  of  contracts  and  building  without  the  general 
cont'actor  is  sanctioned,  and  I  may  say  favored,  by  Architectural  Societies 
today,  and  has  been  the  practice  of  many  architects  for  years,  and  is  not 
deemed  unprofessional.  I  confess  my  inability  to  see  why  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  employment  of  labor  by  the  architect  for  the  few  trades  furnished 
by  the  general  contractor,  and  doing  this  work  for  an  owner  on  a  fee  basis 
and  not  for  a  lump  sum  with  an  unknown  profit  should  be  unprofessional. 
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The  M-rvice  rendered  is  one  in  which  the  architect  adds  to  his  ahiHty  to  desif^n 
and  sense  of  fitness  and  j^ood  taste,  a  knowledge  of  building'  constrnction  and 
construction  operations,  which  enables  him  to  assume  a  greater  control  and 
responsibility  in  the  execution  of  his  work  and  for  which  he  receives  a  pre- 
determined compensation,  not  a  profit  representiuL^  the  difference  between 
cost  and  contract  price.  WOrk  done  in  this  manner  is  not  contractinfj,  but  is 
renderiu}^'  service  for  a  fixed  fee  or  percentap^e,  and  is  done  in  a  professional 
way.  .\t  the  same  time  it  j^ives  the  architect  an  authority  and  control  of  his 
own  work  which  he  rarely  has  at  present,  and  will  j^ive  him  recoejnition  by 
the  public,  which  t;'oes  usually  to  the  construction  organization. 

-Xow  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  general  contractor  in  all  of  this  discussion, 
and  believe  that  we  should  co-operate  with  him  as  far  as  we  can,  beinj^  always 
fully  alive  to  our  clients'  interests.  There  are  many  cases,  however,  where 
circumstances  will  dictate  the  elimination  of  the  -yeneral  contractor  and  where, 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  unusual  methods  should  be  adojited.  In  these  cases 
I  believe  the  g^eneral  contractor  will  recoi^nize  the  reasoning'  as  sound  and 
will  a.^ree  with  me. 

If  architects  believe  that  conditions  call  for  chan,L;e  in  methods  anrl  an 
assumi)tion  of  a  wider  res])onsibility  then  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  will  be  modified  by  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  and  it  becomes 
the  individual's  problem.  No  hard  and  fast  method  of  procedure  can  be 
adopted  that  will  apply  to  all,  but  each  must  work  out  the  matter  in  accord 
with  his  own  ideas.  Architectural  Societies  today  control  members  throu^s^h 
rules  of  practice,  based  on  conditions  of  years  a^^o.  They  attempt  to  cover 
by  rule  all  (|uestions  pertaining;  to  practice,  but  fail  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  economist  fails  when  he  reaches  conclusions  based  on  ar<:juments  which 
have  not  taken  into  account  that  element  in  human  nature  which  seeks  chan.^e 
and  is  not  content  with  things  as  they  are.  These  rules  should  be  modified 
and  placed  on  a  broader  basis,  relying-  more  on  the  individual's  sense  of  honor 
and  fair  play. 

The  State  Law  licensing-  architects  the  revisions  of  which,  in  connection 
with  the  law  licensing'  structural  engineers,  is  receiving-  some  attention,  should 
be  studied  with  a  view  to  combination.  The  details  of  a  law  which  would 
T^overn  both  architects  and  engineers  is  a  matter  for  a  leg^islative  committee 
to  consider.  Under  the  engineers'  law  partnerships  with  architects  are  per- 
mitted. Corporations  cannot  be  licensed,  but  under  the  engineers'  law  cor- 
i:)orations  are  permitted  to  prepare  drawings  and  specifications  for  buildings 
and  structures  which  are  erected,  built  .or  their  construction  su])ervised  by 
such  corporation  provided  that  the  chief  executive  ofificer  or  managing  agent 
of  such  corporation  in  Illinois  shall  be  a  structural  engineer.  Architects  are 
barred  from  incor])()rations  or  forming  i)artnershi|)s,  except  with  licensed 
architects,  as  far  as  any  ])rovisions  to  the  contrary  are  found  in  the  Architects' 
License  Law.  The  legal  ])hases  of  the  question  deserve  special  study.  As 
architects  we  are  barred  from  doing  in  a  corporate  way  what  we  can  do  as 
individuals  through  co-operative  methods,  as  I  have  tried  to  suggest.  Can 
we  enlarge  our  sjihere  of  action  and  l)e  professional  r  1  think  we  can.  as 
there  is  not  an  element  of  contract  in  the  matter  as  ])roposed.  except  for  service 
rendered  in  ])lanning  and  sui)ervising  construction  of  buildings.  If  the  owner 
desires  a  guaranteed  cost,  then  the  architect  must  resort  to  the  contractor  in 
the  old  way,  but  the  architect  should  em])loy  scientific  methods  in  ])reparing 
])reliminary  costs  and  Dialsc  his  estimates  trustworthy.  .M\'  own  opinion  is 
that  the  method  outlined  is  but  a  modification  of  methods  already  employed 
by  architects  against  whom  no  charge  of  non-professionalism  has  been  made. 
I    further  believe  many  cases  will   be   found   in   practice   where  better  residts 
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can  be  obtained  for  owner  and  architect  by  an  adoption  of  the  scheme  outHned 
in  Heu  of  the  old. 

The  details  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the  individual  architect,  but  the 
objective  for  all  can  be  a  larger  initiative  and  control,  more  co-operation  with 
others  working'  along  lines  akin  to  our  own  and  a  more  complete  service  to 
client  and  community.  ^ 

Why  Architects  Use  the  Letter  V  Instead  of  U 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer :  .Sir — ^Tn  your  December  number 
appeared  an  extract  from  the  Building  Review  of  New  Orleans,  criticizing 
and  deprecating  the  use  of  the  letter  "V"  in  place  of  "U"  in  architectural 
spelling,  as  being  "puzzling  to  the  layman,  and  not  understood'" :  also  as 
'misleading,  in  giving  the  public  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  modern 
architect's   true   attitude   toward   practical   matters." 

This  is  true  enough,  not  only  of  the  layman,  but,  I  doubt  not,  of  many 
architects,   who  have   not   thought   about   why  they   themselves  use  the   "V" ' 
instead   of  the   ''U." 

The  following  is  the  reason  of  said  use :  In  Latin,  the  vowel  U  and 
the  consonant  V  were  both  denoted  by  the  same  character,  viz.,  "\'."  of 
which  "U"  is  a  later  modification.  So  we  find  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
those  who  have  read  old  books  know,  U  and  V  were  used  indifferently 
as  vowel  and  consonant ;  but  the  Y  chiefly  as  vowel,  a^  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  double  V — the  letter  W — is  called  "double  U ;"  and  it  seems 
very  likely  that  W  was  used  for  the  long  sound  of  U,  represented  in 
English  by  the  OO  in  boot ;  while  the  Y  was  used  for  the  short  sound, 
represented  by  OO  in  foot ;  for  in  our  language  the  doubling  of  the  letter 
is  the  most  usual  method  of  making  a  short  vowel  long,  as  we  seen  in 
"bet" — beet," 

This  was  a  good,  sensible  arrangement,  but  was  knocked  out  by  certain 
Dutch  scholars  in  the  sixteenth  centurv,  who  fixed  the  use  of  the  char- 
acter "U"  for  the  vowel,  as  distinct  froni'  "Y."  If  these  reformers  had 
picked  out  the  Y  as  the  vowel,  instead  of  the  U,  they  would  have  been 
consistent  and  the  English  alphabet  would  have  been  gainer  by  two  vowel 
characters,  now  both  confusingly  represented  by  the  double  O. 

For  these  cogent  reasons  let  us  continue  the  use  of  "Y"  for  the  vowel 
sign  of  the  Latin  JJ  sound,  so  that  in  time  its  general  use  may  become 
again  established. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  sttbject  of  U.  Y.  and  W,  it  is  well  to  remark 
that  there  is  a  short  U  sound,  which  T  believe  is  only  heard  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  which  it  is  well  to  keep.  This  is  the  sound  of  U  in  tub ;  to 
represent  which  the  character  "U'  should  be  retained,  exclusively,  as  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Y  and  W  for  the  long  and  short  signs  for  the  Latin- 
French  U  sound,  it  is  not  needed  there. 

There  is  yet  another  sound  represented  by  "U"  in  English — the  sound 
of  U  in  tube.  To  distinguish  this  sound,  it  could  be  represented  by  EU, 
being  almost  identical  in  sound  with  that  diphthong. 

Thus,  with  "W"  representing  the  long  sound  of  the  Latin  \J,  as  in 
the  Welsh  language,  we  shall  have  separate  signs  for  all  the  sounds  of  U 
in  practical  use,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  which  when 
reached  will  have  been  somewhat  aided  by  the  persistent  use  of  the  Y  by 
the  architects  and  engineers,  notwithstanding  that  thev  probably  built 
wiser  than  they  knew  toward  the  erection  of  a  more  reasonable  English 
alphabet.  W.    Jones    Cuiiibertson, 
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Stonework  in  the  French  Cathedrals 

IT  \\  AS  Innin  the  hclicf  of  certain  ini])ractical  people  thai  iiKideni  inveiu 
tixeness  and  the  jierfectinii-  of  ini])lenients  of  destruction,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  aeroplane  and  the  submarine,  had  made  a  trreat  \\(jrld  war 
im])ossil)le  and  unthinkal)le.  If  w  c  ha\e  awakened  from  tliis  dream,  we 
have  fovuid  that  our  wildest  ima.j^ininjus  had  not  ])repared  us  for  the  appall- 
inj;"  loss  of  life.  Apart  from  the  sacritice  of  millions  of  our  hravest  and 
best,  we  were  absolutely  unable  lo  concei\e  that  tiie  horrors  of  war  would 
entail  an  incalculable  loss  to  unborn  generations  until  the  remotest  time. 
Xo  one  would  haxe  belie\eil  that  nations  calliuij-  themselves  civilized  could 
lie  led  by  any  passion  or  desiKiir  to  the  wanton  and  needless  destruction 
of  works  of  art  that  form  our  most  \alued  heritage  from  the  ])ast.  The 
battlefields  of  Heliiium  and  b'rance.  once  a  place  of  pil,y:rima,y;e  for  all  lov- 
ers of  the  beautiful.  ha\e  been  left  a  wilderness  beyond  the  i)ower  of 
lan.yuai^e  fitly  to  describe.  Xor  are  we  permitted  to  doubt  that  if  the 
advance  of  the  Austrians  had  not  been  stayed,  the  wdiole  of  northern  Italy, 
with  its  ])riceless  art  treasures,  would  have  been  laid  in  wilful  ruin. 

ilels^ium  and  northern  h' ranee  contained  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
examijles  of  the  insjiired  art  txf  the  medieval  builders  t(j  be  found  in  all  the 
world — (Jothic  and  keuaissance  cathedrals,  churches,  chateaux  autl  town 
halls.  We  know  tliat  many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  ha\-e  been 
wrecked  down  to  the  foundation  stones,  beyond  all  possibility  of  restora- 
tion. Some,  we  fondly  hoi)e.  may  eventually  be  saved,  even  if  sadly 
marred  by  shell  and  fire.  It  will  be  the  privilee^e  of  America  to  help  in 
restoration  of  these  marvelous  structures,  even  as  we  shall  assuredly  aid 
in  rebuildiui.;'  ruined  cities  and  re-establishino^  prostrate  industries.  We 
can  contribute  more  than  money,  and  the  spiritual  encouragement  that 
counts  for  more  than  financial  aid.  It  is  not  generally  know-n  that  we 
have  in  this  country  by  far  the  most  complete  photograjihic  studies  of  the 
great  (iothic  cathedrals  and  churches  of  France  anywhere  in  existence. 
These  will  form  indispensable  documents  if  the  work  of  restoration  is 
attempted. 

|-"or  many  years  ])ast  I'rof.  William  11.  ( ioodyear.  curator  of  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  has  made  careful  and  detailed  studies  of  I'Tench 
and  Italian  churches,  and  the  result  of  his  work  is  hundreds  of  photo- 
grai)hs  of  exteriors  and  interiors,  as  well  as  of  architectural  details.  As  to 
the  number  of  ])ictures  from  individual  cathedrals  in  I'rauce.  which,  in  the 
instance  of  Amiens  cathedral,  reach  the  enormous  total  of  130,  there  are 
no  other  extant  cathedral  photographs,  not  even  those  of  the  Comiuission 
des  Monuments  Histori(|ue.  which  will  exceed  four  or  five  interiors  for  an 
individual  church.  A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  method  of  taking  the 
photograj)hs.  The  focussing  was  d(me  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 
The  lense  was  stoi)i)ed  down  to  the  smallest  aperture,  recpiiring  four  times 
the  usual  exposure.  I'.y  this  means  it  has  been  possible  to  enlarge  the 
l)hotographs.  even  to  the  gre.at  si/.e  of  40  l)v  5'')  inches,  without  losing  any 
of  the  sharpness  of  detail. 

The  Museum  recently  gave  an  exhibition  of  these  enlarged  photo- 
graphs, including  ()()  exteriors  and  interiors  of  Xotre  Dame  at  I'aris.  and 
others  from  Soissons.  Laon.  .Xoyon  and  IJeauvais.  This  has  been  followed 
by  a  second  exhibition,  still  open  to  the  public.  This  includes  no  less  than 
5.T  views  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  Amiens  cathedral:  25  views  of  the 
matchless  Rheiius  cathedral,  and  10  of  St.  Remy  and  St.  Jaccjues,  also  at 
Rheims;  17  from  Chalons  and  vicinity,  including  the  cathedral.  St.  Loup. 
St.  Alpin,  Xotre  Dame  and  St.  L"h4)ine;  10  of  St.  Ouentin  ;  5  of  Rouen 
cathedral  and  7  of  St.  ( )uen,  at  Rouen.  This  is  such  an  illustration  of 
(iothic  stiinework  as  could  be  seen  nowhere  else. 
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The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  to  demonstrate  the  existence  in  all 
the  mentioned  churches  of  constructive  refinements  hitherto  generally  un- 
noticed or  unappreciated  by  antiquarians  and  architects,  aside  from 
various  notable  recent  exceptions  which  have  been  due  to  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  research  represented  by  these  photographs. 

The  so-called  widening  refinement  is  especially  well  represented  by 
this  exhibition.  It  is  lacking  in  only  one  church  of  the  entire  series, 
namely,  the  fifteenth  century  Gothic  church  of  L'Epine,  near  Chalons-sur- 
Marne.  The  widening  refinement  consists  in  a  delicate  outward  inclina- 
tion of  the  piers,  vaulting  shafts  and  clerestory  walls  of  the  nave,  some- 
times in  straight  lines  and  sometimes  in  delicate  vertical  curves  or  bends, 
which  have  the  efifect  of  curves.  The  cross  section  of  the  naves  which 
have  this  construction  has  consequently  an  attenuated  horseshoe  form. 
The  result  is  to  give  an  efl'ect  of  spaciousness  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
church.  The  bending  or-  curving  vertical  lines  are  also  a  feature  of 
aesthetic  beauty. 

Several  of  these  churches  also  have  deflections  in  plan  Avhich  are  espe- 
cially well  represented  by  photographs  from  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  and  from 
Rheims  cathedral.  The  entire  church  of  St.  Ouen,  including  the  line  of 
piers,  the  clerestory  walls  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  church,  is  built  on 
an  attenuated  S-shaped  plan  (the  return  curve  which  is  sometimes  called 
"Hogarth's  line  of  beauty").  Among  the  most  remarkable  photographs  of 
the  exhibition  are  two  taken  in  the  north  and  south  triforium  galleries  of 
St.  Ouen,  which  show  these  curves.  Another  form  of  horizontal  curva- 
ture is  found  in  the  clerestory  walls,  parapets  and  roof  lines  of  Rheims 
cathedral,  which  are  curved  on  both  sides,  concave  to  the  nave  and  convex 
to  exterior ;  whereas  the  pier  alignment  at  the  pavement  of  the  church  _is 
rectilinear.  These  curves  are  represented  by  very  remarkable  photo- 
graphs which  were  taken  on  the  exterior  of  clerestor}^  parapets.  Similar 
curves  are  also  found  in  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  are  also  well  shown 
by  photographs. 

Apart  from  its  artistic  and  architectural  appeal,  this  exhibition  has  a 
wonderful  interest  for  every  stone  man.  It  gives  a  most  intimate  revela- 
tion of  the  methods  of  the  medieval  stone-cutter  and  mason.  Nearly  all  of 
the  structures  are  built  of  Jurassic  and  Tertiary  limestones.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Amiens  is  of  stone  from  quarries  at  Bonneleau,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen  of  stone  from  quarries  at  Vernon.  These  limestones  contain 
bands  of  siliceous  material,  and  the  result  is  that  the  stone  weathers 
unevenly.  This  is  most  marked  where  rain  has  reached  the  stone  indi- 
rectly, as  underneath  cornices,  niches  and  entablatures.  Partly  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  stone,  and  partly,  doubtless,  to  the  racial  characteristics 
of  the  stone-cutters,  the  finish  is  bolder  and  less  refined  than  in  the  Italian 
churches,  which  are  mostly  of  marble,  and  thus  more  tempting  to  the 
chisel.  In  the  large  wall  spaces,  the  finish  is  generally  in  rough  pointed 
work.  The  jointing,  too,  is  bold,  and  all  of  this  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  is.  above  all  else,  the  expression  of 
the  individuality  of  the  craftsman,  as  free  as  may  be,  while  yet  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  ideas  of  the  master-builder.  While  this  may  be  said 
of  the  masonry,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hundreds  of  matchless, 
delicately  carved  figures  on  the  facade  of  the  Rheims  cathedral  were  the 
crowning  glories  of  Gothic  statuary. 

As  regards  the  present  conditions  of  these  churches  and  cathedrals, 
exact  information  is  lacking  in  some  cases ;  in  others,  the  information  is 
unfortunately  only  too  complete.  The  present  condition  of  Rheims  cathe- 
dral is  notorious.  No  mention  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  public 
press  as  to  the  churches  of  St.   Remi  and  St.  Jacques  at   Rheims.     The 
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larj^c  church  of  St.  (Jucntin.  rivaling  many  cathedrals  in  dimensions,  is 
wholly  destroyed.  Several  bombs  have  fallen  on  the  cathedral  of  Amiens. 
It  was  recently  stated  in  the  public  ])ress  that  "the  cathedral  was  not  irre- 
parabl}-  injured."  The  town  of  C  halons-sur-Marne  has  been  under  fire 
from  a  distance,  but  has  never  been  occu])ied  by  the  (ierman  forces.  The 
present  condition  of  the  churches  at  Chalons  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
the  American  press.  The  cathedral  of  Rouen  and  the  maji^nificent  church 
of  St.  Ouen  at   Rouen  are  undoubtcdlv  in  jjood  condition. — .Stone. 


The  Joy  of  Building 

r]\K  constructixe  instinct  is  stronj^  in  our  race.     Xormal  peo])le  rejoice 
to   i)lay    with    bricks — infants   have   boxes   of  them,   s^rown-ups   kilns. 
The  desire  to  build  may  vary  in  intensity  with  the  seven  a^es  of  man. 
but  the  presence  of  the  desire  is  in  itself  strong  proof  of  normalit\".     This 
is  not  to  argue  that  building  is  rightly  understood  of  the  people. 

The  instinct  to  build  varies  in  degree  with  the  strength  of  the  con- 
structive intelligence,  which  is.  in  turn,  dependent  on  imaginative  force. 
The  highest  type  is  that  wherein  imagination  prompts  the  desire  to  design 
with  beauty  and  build  in  truth.  Both  these  operations  of  the  imaginati(*n 
are  difficult  of  accom])lishment  and  attractive  in  proportion  to  their  dif- 
ficulty. The  creative  is  man's  noblest  instinct.  For  this  reason  it  is  given 
to  few  so  to  glory  in  their  work  as  do  the  architect,  the  engineer  and  the 
builder,  just  as  it  is  given  to  few  as  greatly  to  rejoice  in  their  labor  under 
the  sun  because  it  produces  results  which  are  both  imaginative  and  useful. 

It  is  with  rare  insight  in  this  matter  that  Kipling  depicts  his  artist- 
hero  Dick  Ilelden  in  "The  Light  that  Failed."  when  doomed  to  blindness : 

"He  fell  to  work,  whistling  softly,  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  clean. 
clear  joy  of  creation,  which  does  not  come  to  man  too  often,  lest  he  should 
consider  himself  the  ecpial  of  his  God,  and  so  refuse  to  die  at  the  ap- 
])ointed  time.  He  forgot  .  .  .  He  threw  himself  without  reservation 
into  his  work — the  things  of  this  world  had  no  power  U]K)n  him." 

It  is  obvious  that  such  work,  unless  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  joy  ful- 
ness, must  fail  of  its  rightful  appeal  to  the  beholder,  and  be  lacking  in 
that  virility  of  design  and  execution  without  which  the  masses  handled 
appear  helpless,  inert,  formless.  Touch  these  with  joyful  emotion  and 
they  a])i)ear  as  lively   members  of  a   vital   service. 

This  is  the  essential  difference  between  London  and  Xorth-W  estern 
railway  engines,  and  some  we  have  seen  in  Germany — the  former  are 
steel  greyhounds,  the  latter  perambulating  coffee-pots.  Judged  from  the 
standpoints  of  cold  logic  and  useful  service  a  German  engine  may  be  as 
effective,  but  it  is  unrelated  to  the  poetry  of  motion  and  the  spirit  of 
s])eed.  whereas  these  are  incarnate  in  the  best  types  of  F.ritish  and  other 
express  railroad  engines. 

The  difYerence  between  mere  cold  logical  efficiency  and  imaginative 
inspiration  is  as  that  between  dull  prose  and  great  melodious  jxietry. 

In  just  the  same  w^ay  a  stone  arch  may  be  a  dull  aggregation  of 
voussoirs  or  a  line  of  life;  a  brick  wall  a  :nass  of  fire-h-irdened  chunks  of 
clay  or  a  glowing  field  of  joyous  color.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  builder 
that  makes  the  difference. 

Ruskin  says  somewhere  that  no  artist  can  create  a  great  work  of  art 
unless  he  is  in  ])erfect  health,  and  it  is  etpially  certain  that  the  joyful  s])irit 
rules  in  all  ins])iring  work. 

Rejoicing  greatly  in  the  victorious  days  that  have  come  upon  us.  let 
r.s  reflect  this  si)irit  in  the  work  that  lies  before  us.  sft  shall  the  arts  of 
l)eace    which    we    ])rofess    flourish.— Capetown  Architect,  Builder  and  Ergineer. 
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How  the  Architectural  Field  Can  Profit  by  the 
Experience  of  the  European  Belligerents 

By  DOUGLAS   C.   McMURTRIE* 

IN  the  past,  our  method  of  deaHng  with  the  man  permanently  disabled 
in  the  course  of  employment  has  been  to  pay  the  worker  a  pension  in  the 
form  of  compensation,  and  forget  him  and  his  injury.  But  the  cost  of 
disability  in  the  architectural  field  has  not  been  alone  in  the  premiums  paid 
for  casualty  insurance.  There  has  been  the  cost  involved  in  the  training- 
experience  and  adaptation  of  a  skilled  worker  who  does  not  return  to  his 
job,  and  the  fitting  of  a  newcomer  to  take  his  place. 

There  are  three  means  of  reducing  and  approaching  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  cost  of  disability:  First,  accident  prevention;  second, 
thorough  medical  attention  to  minimize  the  disability  resulting  from  the 
injury,  and  third,  salvage  of  the  remaining  abilities  of  the  worker  through 
rehabilitation  for  self-support.  The  first  of  these  has  already  received  wide 
attention  from  employers  and  has  wisely  been  encouraged  in  a  financial  way 
by  casualty  insurance  companies  and  State  funds.  The  values  of  the  two 
latter  have,  however,  not  as  yet  been  appreciated.  Their  energetic  application 
would  effect  a  tremendous  saving  to  industry. 

Many  injuries  from  which  men  would  completely  recover  in  a  short 
time  under  adequate  and  high-grade  medical  attention  are  treated  for  an 
insufficient  time,  or  by  incompetent  phvsicians  and,  instead  of  a  prompt 
return  to  work,  the  case  at  best  drags  along  over  an  extended  period  and 
at  worst  becomes  chronic  or  develops  into  permanent  disability.  Some 
States  require  the  insurance  carrier  to  provide  but  two  weeks  of  compulsory 
free  medical  attention  to  the  injured  man.  For  the  insurance  company  to 
take  advantage  of  this  limitation  is  the  most  shortsighted  policy  possible, 
becaus_e  for  every  dollar  saved  in  physicians'  or  hospital  fees,  the  insurance 
carrier  pays  out  later  ten  dollars  in  compensation.  And  what  the  insurance 
company  pays  is  actually  paid  by  the  insuring  employers  in  their  regular 
premiums. 

Unlimited  medical  attention  of  the  highest  grade  should  be  an  axiom 
of  casualty  practice.  It  should  be  insisted  upon  by  employer  and  workman 
alike.  The  best  outcome  of  any  injury  is  to  have  the  employee  return  to 
his  job  as  a  well  man  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  is  well  to  develop 
a  science  of  dealing  with  cripples,  but  the  ideal  is  to  have  fewer  and  fewer 
cripples  with  which  to   deal. 

The  third  method  of  attack  on  the  cost  of  disability  is  rehabilitation 
for  self-support — the  re-education  of  an  injured  man  for  an  occupation  which 
he  can  follow,  or  a  process  which  he  can  perform.,  in  spite  of  his  handicap. 
The  science  of  rehabilitation  is  new,  and  the  experience  in  it  has  practically 
all  been  gained  in  the  eft'ort  to  make  sound  and  just  provision  for  the 
disabled  soldier  or  sailor.  Every  country  among  the  recent  belligerents  is 
today  operating  a  comprehensive  system  of  re-education  for  disabled  sol- 
diers, and  is  placing  upon  that  system  more  dependence  than  upon  the 
pension   system. 

Paying  a  man  a  small  monthly  or  weekly  stipend  on  which  he  is 
expected  to  live  in  idleness  is  not  a  very  constructive  method.  With  the 
breakdown  of  confidence  in  the  pension  system,  it  was  realized  that  the 
only  real  compensation  for  disablement  was  restoration  of  capacity  for 
self-support.      It   was    further    realized    that   very    few    jobs    require    all    the 

*Director,    Red    Cross    Institute    for    Crippled    and    Disabled    Men.    Twenty-third    street    and    Fourth 
avenue,   New  York  City. 
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physical  facilities  and  that  in  the  prcscnt-chiy  variety  of  in(hl-^trial  processes, 
it  is  possihic  to  find  a  ji'h  in  which  a  man  with  a  }^ivcn  tyi)e  of  (hsahihtv 
can  functii)n  UXJ  per  cent  etVicient.  Some  johs  are  slanthnj^.  some  seated, 
others  re(|nire  walking-  ahout,  some  johs  at  a  hench  workint;-  on  small  articles 
re(|nire  hnt  little  strens^th.  others  involve  ^reat  physical  exertion.  Still 
others  do  not  re(|uire  the  sense  of  IiearinLi',  in  others  the  sense  of  sij^ht  is 
not  essential.  hindinji-  the  futnre  work  of  the  disahled  man,  therefore, 
re(|uires  expert  and  ])ainstakin.<4-  choice,  hut  a  successful  selection  is  possible 
even  for  the  serioiisK'  liandica])iied.  The  first  aim  is  to  place  the  man  back 
in  a  ditferent  job  in  liis  own  trade  or  in  a  trade  closely  related.  In  such 
a  job  his  past  exjjerience  will  stand  Iiini  in  :^ood  stead.  l'"ai]in<4-  this,  he 
can  be  retrained   for  a  dilierent  line. 

The  process  of  retraining'  the  disabled  is  known  as  re-education,  and 
can  best  be  ])rovidcd  in  a  special  school  for  cri])])ied  men.  The  first  school 
of  this  kind  in  the  I'nited  States  is  the  \\i:(\  Cross  Institute  for  Cri])pled 
and  Disabled  Men,  established  in  Xev.-  York  C"ity  througli  the  i^enerosity 
of  Jeremiah  Milbank.  .\t  this  school,  open  to  disabled  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, alike,  six  trades  are  already  being-  taught :  Artificial  limb  making, 
motion  jMCture  operating,  oxy-acetylene  welding,  ])rinting.  icwelr\  work, 
and  mechanical  drafting.  More  will  be  added  as  the  demand  develo])s. 
( iraduates  are  already  giving  satisfaction  in  the  jobs  to  which  they  have 
been  graduated,  so  the  enterjirise  has  ]iassed  the  ex])erimental  stage.  And 
in  the  results  attained  with  disabled  soldiers  .abroad  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  logic  and  ]:)racticality  of  rehabilitation. 

The  cost  of  soldier  rehabilitation  is  being  met  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  by  the  governments  of  some  of  our  Allies.  Jt  will  be 
admitted  without  argument  as  desirable  that  the  advantages  of  re-education 
be  made  available  to  disabled  civilians  as  we!!.  Init  will  not  the  cost  be 
prohibitive?  The  fact  is  that  rehabilitation  etifects  a  reduction  rather  than 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  di>ability  to  industry  or  to  the  communitv  as 
a   whole. 

A  typical  case  will  illustrate  how  the  saving  is  effected.  A  worker  in 
Massachusetts  was  injured  by  a  fall  while  working  inside  a  submarine  an(l 
his  hand  became  permanently  crippled.  In  due  course  his  compensation 
rate  was  determined  and  he  was  referred  to  the  insurance  carrier  to  be  "paid 
ten  dollars  a  week  for  a  long  period,  with  a  maximum  total  payment  of 
four  thousand  dollars.  Since  the  disability  was  manifestly  permanent,  the 
insurance  compau}-  wrote  the  case  ofif  their  books  as  a  four  tliousand  dollar 
loss  and  transferred  that  amount  to  reserve  to  cover  the  weeklv  pa\-ment>. 
.\fter  the  comjiensation  had  been  |:)ai(l  for  nearly  a  year,  a  new  official  of 
the  insurance  company  began  looking  over  the  list  of  men  to  whom  the 
company  was  paying  comjjensation.  llis  attention  was  directed  to  the 
man  in  (|uestion  and  the  latter  was  re(|uested  to  call  at  the  office  oi  the 
com])any.  The  case  was,  like  many  thousands  of  others.  susce])tible  of 
rehabilitation  for  sclf-su])iJort,  so  the  insurance  comjiany  official  put  a  pro])- 
osition  to  the  man  in  very  frank  terms.  "1  believe  that  \()u  can  be  trained 
to  earn  a  good  living.  I  want  you  to  understand  very  clearly,  however, 
that  this  ])roposal  is  to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  company,  but  1  also 
believe  it  is  to  your  advantage  as  well.  .\  total  income  of  ten  <l()llars  a 
week  is  not  very  attractive  to  you.  and  you  would  probably  rather  return  to 
work  at  a  g(;od  wag^e  than  remain  idle.  If  you  will  consent,  the  companv 
will  send  you  to  a  schol  of  re-education  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  vou  back 
on  your   feet  in  good   sha])e.'" 

The  injured  man  consented  to  the  i>roposal  and  the  companv  sent  him 
to  the  Red  Cross   Institute  in    \ew    \'')rk.      They  began   to  pay  him   not   ten 
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dollars  a  week,  as  required  b}^  law,  but  forty  dollars  a  week,  twenty  to  him 
in  New  York  and  twenty  to  his  wife  at  home.  The  cojnpany  also  paid 
liberally  his  traveling  expenses  in  both  directions.  In  the  period  of  eight 
weeks  he  was  re-educated  in  oxy-acet)dene  cutting  and  welding  and  returned 
home.  He  is  now  making-  not  only  a  satisfactory  wage  but  twice  as 
much  as  he  had  ever  earned  before  the  accident  took  place. 

In  the  whole  transaction  every  party  at  interest  was  benefitted.  The  man 
was  advantaged,  in  that  his  general  living  standard  was  distinctly  raised, 
and  the  necessity  of  working  for  his  living  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  hardship.  The  company  paid  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  his 
rehabilitation,  and  this  expense  in  conjunction  with  the  five  hundred  dollars 
already  paid  in  weekly  compensation  during  the  first  year  of  idleness  made 
a  total  for  the  case  of  One  thousand  dollars.  They  were  thus  enabled  to 
charge  three  thousand  dollars  of  profit  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss. 
The  community  was  infinitely  the  gainer  in  that  the  man,  formerly  an 
unproductive  consumer,  became  a  useful  producer  instead.  The  communitv 
further  gained  in  the  elimination  of  the  disabled  man  from  the  category  of 
a  prospective  dependent,  because  while  compensation  might  have  taken  care 
of  him  in  a  very  insufficient  way  during  the  period  of  idleness,  there  would 
have  come  a  time  when  compensation  ceased  and  then  he  would  have  been 
in  a  desperate  economic  status  indeed — confirmed  in  habits  of  idleness, 
untrained   for  skilled   work,   and   without  any  source  of   support. 

A  m.ore  intelligent  handling  of  disability  by  insurance  carriers  will, 
therefore,  reduce  their  expense,  and  will  thus  cut  the  cost  of  casualty  pro- 
tection to  the  employer.  There  is  needed  also,  however,  some  revision 
of  compensation  laws  so  that  there  may  be  definite  encouragement  to  insurance 
carriers  to  oiTer  opportunity  of  rehabilitation  and  definite  encouragement 
to  the  disabled  men  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Practically  every  comoensation 
case  that  has  ever  come  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute  has  come  on  the  dav 
his  compensation  expired.  For  one  year,  for  two  years,  or  for  four  years 
the  man  has  existed  in  idleness,  drawing  compensation,  and  cultivating  habits 
of  indolence.  When  his  support  was  cut  off,  he  then  became  interested 
in  rehabilitation.  Present  compensation  legislation  tends  to  encourage  the 
man  to  remain  idle,  because  his  payments  are  reduced  by  any  improvement  in 
earning  capacity.  A  revision  of  this  practice  will  make  for  more  con- 
structive  provision. 

In  short,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  prevent  injury,  the  second  to 
minimize  its  permanent  effects,  the  third — when  disability  has  ensued — 
to  offset  its  economic  consequences.  The  execution  of  this  complete  pro- 
gram is  not  only  sound  humanitarian  practice — it  is  good  business  as  well. 


Brigham  Young's  Palace  to  be  Razed 

News  dispatches  from  Salt  Lake  City  announce  the  early  destruction  of 
Amelia  Palace,  pretentious  residence  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Brigham  Young 
for  Mrs.  Amelia  Folsom  Young,  reputed  "favorite  wife"  of  the  pioneer  Alormon 
leader.  The  announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Keith,  architect  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  who  has  been  commissioned  to  design  a  new  building  to  be  erected 
on  the  site. 

Since  the  L^nited  States  entered  the  war  the  mansion  has  been  used  as 
Red  Cross  Headquarters  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Holmes. 

Amelia  Palace  was  known  for  years  as  "Gardo  House."  It  is  said  one  of 
the  workmen  was  responsible  for  the  name,  it  being  due  to  an  Italian  mansion 
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which  had  thai  name.  1  "he  mansion  was  ])hinnf(l  and  huihhns;  cnnimencfd  In- 
Mr.  l'irii,diani  N'ounj^'  in  1876.  and  durinj.i^  1H77  a  jjortion  was  completed  and 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Folsom  Youn^.  The  Mormon  Church  authorities 
took  over  the  property  and  completed  it  uixm  the  death  of  the  i)ioneer  leader. 
It  was  occu]>ied  for  a  time  by  President  John  Taylor. 

In  188.^  the  pro])erty  was  seized  by  the  I'.iited  States  authorities,  later 
restored  to  the  cliurch  and  aj^ain  in  18'>1  taken  over  bv  the  (jovernment,  to- 
ijether  with  other  church  ])roperty  which  bad  been  seized.  Durin<(  the  time 
the  ( iovernment  held  it.  the  mansion  was,  for  a  period,  used  as  an  institute 
for  addicts  of  the  liquor  habit.  Late  in  1892  the  property  was  returned  to 
the  Mormon  Church,  the  church  authorities  havinjj  conformed  to  certain 
I'^edcral  requirements.  Shortly  thereafter  the  house  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Holmes. 
Prior  to  this  sale  the  house  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Isaac  Trumbo.  who  was 
^\  candidate  for  the  L'nited  States  Senate  in  1896. 

.\melia  Palace  has  been  one  of  the  historic  palaces  pointed  out  to  tourists 
who  visited  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  famous 
I'eehive  and  Lion  houses,  and  the  Laij^le  Gate,  notable  relics  of  the  days  of 
l'.rii;"ham  Young. 

Safety  Treads  for  Stairways 

IXTKRLSTIXCJ  information  on  safety  treads  for  stairways  was  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Carl  King  in  a  discussion  of  a  paper  on  Factory  Stairs  and  Stair- 
ways presented  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers.     An  abstract  of  Mr.  King's  discussion  follows : 

"A  safety  tread,  in  order  to  be  permanently  etfective.  should  be  so  designed 
as  to  meet  abnormal  or  unusual  conditions  of  ahr.ost  every  character.  On 
stairways  which  are  exposed  to  the  elements  the  treads  are  flooded  in  rainy 
weather,  and  if  the  temperature  is  very  low  the  water  becomes  a  sheet  of  ice. 
l.'nder  traffic  water  and  dirt  form  a  slimy  coating  over  the  treads,  which  ren- 
ders them  very  dangerous  to  walk  upon. 

'"Many  accidents  are  caused  by  conditions  which  are  common  to  stairways 
inside  as  well  as  outside  of  buildings.  The  presence  of  foreign  substances  on 
the  tread  surface,  such  as  fruit  peelings,  cigar  and  cigarette  ends,  scraps  of 
paper,  pencils,  or  burnt  matches,  when  on  a  flat  surface  act  as  anti-friction 
agents  and  are  the  direct  cause  of  many  accidents. 

"In  order  that  there  may  be  absolute  protection  from  slipping,  a  safetv  tread 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  provide  for  direct  contact  between  the  shoe  sole 
and  the  tread  surface  under  any  and  all  conditions.  Preferably,  the  tread  sur- 
face should  be  so  designed  with  grooves,  or  corrugations  of  ample  size  to 
provide  channels  for  the  drainage  of  water  and  the  displacement  of  any  sub- 
stance :  the  higher  parts  thus  l^eing  left  clean  and  dry.  To  be  effective,  the 
channels  should  be  of  such  width  and  dejith  as  will  insure  a  direct  contact 
surface,  and  the  contact  surface  itself  should  consist  of  anti-slip  material,  such 
as  lead  or  an  abrasive  composition,  which  will  remain  uniform  imtil  the  tread 
is  completely  worn  out. 

"In  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  any  foreign  matter 
d.ropped  upon  the  tread  or  scraped  from  the  soles  of  shoe?  can  be  swept  to  the 
end  of  the  tread,  which  need  not  extend  to  the  skirting  or  baseboard,  and  thence 
down  the  .stairs,  making  it  as  easy  a  matter  to  keep  the  stairs  clean  as  though 
there  were  no  safety  treads  upon  them." — Engineering  and  Contracting. 
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Problems  of  the  Architectural  Profession 

MR.  H.  M.  PATTERSON,  architect  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  new  president 
of  the  Southern  Cahfornia  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, in  assuming  office,  dehvered  the  following  address  in  which  he 
discussed   the  problems   confronting  the   architectural   profession   and   urged 
that  they  be  taken  up  immediately  for  solution : 

''It  is  fitting  at  this  time  for  me  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  by  choosing  me  your  president  for  the  current  year. 
I  thank  you  for  your  confidence  and  greatly  appreciate  the  evidence  it  gives 
that  the  members  of  this  chapter  are  real  sportsmen — willing  to  take  a  chance. 

"In  any  case,  the  die  has  been  cast — and  it  is  up  to  each  and  every  member 
of  the  chapter  to  see  that  we  'go  somewhere  from  here'  as  an  organization 
and  as  individual  members  of  the  profession,  during  the  present  year's  work. 

"It  need  not  be  stated  that  we  hope  for — and  expect — better  business  con- 
■  litions  in  construction  lines  than  have  prevailed  during  the  last  two  years; 
but  there  is  not  much  to  warrant  the  expectation  for  normal  conditions  in  the 
building  line,  for  many  months  to  come.  There  is  evidence  of  a  change  for 
the  better  and  the  outlook  is  reassuring  to  a  degree. 

"Owing  to  past  experiences  and  present  conditions,  are  we  not  warranted, 
as  a  Chapter  of  the  A.  I.  A.,  as  individual  members  of  a  profession  of  standing, 
and  as  loyal  citizens  of  our  beloved  Southland  and  Nation,  that  we  take  stock, 
clear  away  rubbish  and  in  a  frank  and  manly  way  face  the  problems  of  today 
and  of  the  days  to  come? 

"The  warrant  for  the  architect's  place  and  existence,  is  the  real  service 
he  renders  his  day  and  the  time  to  come ;  and.  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
effective  service  that  has  been  rendered — even  here  in  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  all  this  we  must  face  the  unpleasant  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  prominent  'Why  the  Architect?'  in  connection  with  many  and  important 
fields  of  building  construction. 

"I  think  that  many  of  us  began  to  feel  that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
practice  of  our  profession  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  we  mostly  turned  our 
eyes  from  the  unpleasant  situation  and  salved  our  anxiety  and  wounded  pride 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  troubles  were  largely  local  and  a  result  of  our 
newness  and  rapid  growth ;  that  the  profession  would  be  in  normal  condition 
when  we  had  passed  beyond  the  'half  goose  half  gosling  period'  of  expansion; 
so  we  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

"We  now  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  mistaken — both  as  to  diagnosis 
and  conclusion,  and  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  an  abnormal  (to  us,  at  least) 
and  unpleasant  condition  as  to  the  architectural  profession  prevails  in  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  country. 

"Our  periodicals — even  the  Institute  Journal — take  cognizance  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  agree  that  the  time  for  frank  and  thorough  investigation  is  here. 
'We  are  facing  a  condition,  not  a  theory.' 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  at  least  in  view  of  local  conditions,  that  we 
may  have  thought  the  modern  building  company  and  plan-making  contractor, 
with  their  usual  second  and  third  rate  designers  and  specification  writers, 
would  have  a  short  existence.  We  were  warranted  too,  in  thinking  that  their 
schemes  for  financing  of  building  projects  would  not  last  long;  for  a  large 
proportion  of  these  financing  schemes  were  questionable,  to  say  the  least.  I 
think  we  forgot,  however,  that  there  was  sure  to  be  improvement  along  the 
lines  of  weakness  when  the  fields  of  operation  were  so  large  and  inviting. 

"Well,  improvement  came  and  no  matter  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
public  approved  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  these  concerns  and  methods 
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arc  lu-rc  to  stav  for  a  very  considerable  time,  to  say  the  least.  While  we 
realized  the  fact  of  these  conditions.  1  do  not  believe  many  of  us  had  an  idea 
that  there  mis^ht  l)e  somethin.i;:  wroni^  with  our  standards  and  ])ractice. 

■■The  blow  ■that  almost  killed  father'  and  broui^ht  us  wide  awake,  came 
when  this  country  entered  the  war.  and  the  I'ederal  (Government  had  to  put 
over  a  tremendous  buildinij^  proij^ram  to  provide  for  the  carryinji^  on  of  our 
effort  to  aid  True  Democracy.  Then  the  profession  was  forced  to  face  the 
unpleasant  fact  that  ( (juotint,'^  from  ■■The  Forum""  editorial  notes  in  the  issue 
of  January.  1V>18).  'architects  were  treated  as  inefficient  back-numbers  in 
(Government  buildin<^  activities." 

"These  conditions  broui^dit  forth  much  protest,  criticism,  unpleasant  sur- 
prise and  a  verv  sjeneral  demand  for  searchinj.^  investij.^ation  and  consequent 
re-adjustment.  Whether  the  criticism  of  the  architects  and  the  action  of  the 
Federal  authorities  has  been  warranted,  has  almost  nothini^  to  do  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation :  the  serious  part  of  our  condition  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  ])resent  time  a  larg^e  part  of  the  public  believe  that  the  pro- 
fession has  fallen  down  ;  and  that  there  is  somethin^j:  radically  wronf(  with  the 
standards  and  practice  of  the  architectural  ])rofession. 

"Whether  the  Southern  California  Chapter  jurisdiction  has  been  harder 
hit  than  other  localities  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  problems  of 
the  Institute  are  our  problems,  and  we  certainly  have  had  lar^e  measure  of 
unpleasant  experiences  in  Southern  California,  no  matter  what  the  propor- 
tionate degree;  so  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  our  ici^noring  the  problem  and 
not  trying  to  aid  towards  betterment. 

"Is  it  ixDssible  that  our  standards  and  practice  have  not  been  fjuite  fair 
and  reasonable  and  that  our  patrons  have  suffered  because  of  such  injustice? 
or  has  trouble  arisen  because  we  have  not  consistentlv  adhered  to  the  Institute 
code  of  ethics  and  practice? 

"Has  the  profession  suffered  through  the  unreasonable  and  autocratic 
treatment  that  some  architects  have  given  their  clients,  thereby  creating  preju- 
dice against  the  profes.sion?  or  is  it  a  fact — as  has  frequently  been  charged — 
that  most  architects  are  impractical  dreamers? 

"Is  the  present  condition  to  be  traced  to  lack  of  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  profession?  just  a  natural  condition  in  the  evolution  of  a  great  constructive 
art.  that  ])atient  persistence  and  waiting  will  remedy  and  bring  the  day  of 
proper  appreciation  and  understanding? 

"Nothing  is  easier  than  to  ask  questions,  make  suggestions,  or  to  criticise ; 
but  to  indulge  .such  methods  with  an  intelligent  and  constructive  jnirpose, 
challenges  our  best  effort  and  will  result  in  definite  good. 

"If  these  suggestions  meet  your  approval.  I  would  projx)se  that  we  ask 
our  committee  on  ethics  and  practice  to  take  the  whole  matter  under  consid- 
eration and  outline  a  ])lan  for  investigation  and  solution  of  these  acute  prob- 
lems; so  that  we  may  proceed  along  reasonable  and  sane  lines  in  trying  to 
determine  'where  we  are  at.' 

"While  convinced  that  we  are  warranted  in  urging  prominent  place  during 
the  coming  months,  to  these  problems  of  the  ])rofession.  I  would  also  urge 
active  effort  along  the  lines  of  city  planning,  education,  ethics  and  practice, 
competitions  and  public  information,  and  the  other  definite  lines  of  activitv 
to  which  the  chapter  .stands  committed. 

"Our  activities  along  these  lines  will  surely  tend  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  architect  by  the  thinking  jniblic.  We  owe  practically  all  that  we  have 
and  are — as  chapter  members  and  as  individuals — to  the  public;  and  we  must 
acquit  ourselves  with  candor  and  fullest  consideration  to  both  local  and  na- 
tional advancement,  if  we  are  to  be  deserving  of  confidence. 
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"In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  in  a  recent  interview  with  Mayor 
Woodman — brought  about  by  the  kindness  of  our  retiring  president — the 
Mayor  told  me  he  expected  to  give  this  chapter  recognition  in  the  appointing 
of  the  proposed  city  planning  and  city  hall  commissions.  His  Honor  has  a 
sane  view  as  to  the  proper  functioning  of  these  commissions*  and  members  of 
this  chapter  will  evidently  have  opportunity  to  be  of  real  and  particular  service 
to  the  city  in  this  connection. 

"It  will  also  be  well  worth  while,  besides  being  our  bounden  duty,  to  con- 
tinue offers  of  service  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  various  boards  and  commis- 
sions of  city,  county  and  state,  for  this  line  of  work  has  been,  and  will  be  of 
real  value  to  all  concerned.  We  should  always  be  glad  to  give  any  such  service, 
even  if  no  consideration  attaches. 

"The  matters  touched  on  in  this  brief  address,  are  of  knowledge  and  live 
interest  to  every  member  of  the  chapter  and  the  entire  profession ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  importance  attaches  to  the  manner  we  strive  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  vexing  problems ;  that  we  be  consistently  active  in  all  eft'orts 
for  the  public  good,  and  to  advance  the  real  interests  of  the  institute. 

"May  we  be  alive  to  our  opportunities  and  play  the  game  like  men."' 

Oak  Flooring* 

By  W.  L.  CLAFFEY 

WHEN  the  Oak  Flooring  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States  was  organized  over  ten  years  ago,  the  matter  of  general 
advertising  was  carefully  considered,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  that 
first  meeting  that  a  nation-wide  advertising  campaign  be  conducted  that 
would  reflect  to  the  credit  of  the  Oak  Flooring  industry  as  well  as  a  benefit 
to  the  retail  lumber  dealers.  I  have  information  from  a  very  reliable 
source,  indicating  that  the  various  lumber  manufacturers'  associations  intend 
to  spend  $1,840,000  this  year  for  advertising.  Oak  Flooring  requires  but 
very  little  in  the  way  of  introduction  to  the  average  retail  lumber  dealer, 
as  our  product  has  been  on  the  market  for  over  forty  years,  and  is  now 
used  generally  in  every  class  of  construction.  There  is  a  grade  made  that 
will  fit  every  pocketbook,  from  the  most  modest  householder  to  the  man 
who  owns  a  mansion.  In  fact,  we  have  a  grade  of  Oak  Flooring  for  every 
floor  used.  The  use  of  Oak  Flooring  is  not  only  confined  to  buildings 
where  people  dwell,  but  it  also  is  used  very  extensively  in  factories, 
warehouses.  Government  buildings,  hospitals,  office  buildings,  department 
stores,  educational  buildings,  churches,  schools,  clubs,  etc. 

The  State  of  Ohio  ranks  high  in  the  consumption  of  Oak  Flooring. 
and  I  believe  this  is  true  of  other  lumber  products. 

Oak  Flooring  is  often  emphasized  when  landlords  advertise  in  news- 
papers when  offering  property  "for  sale"  or  "for  rent."  They  know  that 
Oak  Flooring  in  any  house  attracts  a  better  class  of  tenants  and  buyers 
and  invariably  increases  the  selling  and  renting  values.  When  Oak  Floor- 
ing is  used  in  any  building,  it  usually  means  that  other  materials  used  in 
the   house   are   all   of   a   high   class   character. 

The  great  wave  of  construction  that  will  sweep  this  country  will  soon 
be  on.  Residences,  apartment  houses,  farm  buildings,  etc.,  will  be  the 
very  first  to  go  up.  The  best  authorities  at  this  time  state  that  the  United 
States  is  short  700,000  residences  alone,  and  very  short  on  practically  every 
character  of  building.  As  a  whole,  this  country  is  forty  per  cent  under- 
built.    Therefore,  it  is  not  unduly  optimistic  to  say  that  1919  should  be  the 

♦Extracts  from  an  address  before  the  Ohio  Association  of  Retail  Lumber  Dealers^  January  16.  1919. 
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biggest  building  }car  in  tbis  country's  liistory.  Every  town  sbould  push 
tlie  "own-your-own-bonie"  movement,  and  the  entire  building  industry 
is  deeply  concerned  to  interest  wage-earners  in  purchasing  and  owning  their 
own  homes.  A  workman  who  owns  his  own  home  is  interested  as  a  good 
citizen  in  the  flcvclo])ment  of  his  own  locaHty  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  its  industries.  He  liecomes  an  asset  of  a  greatly  increased  value.  The 
saving  rccjuired  to  pay  for  the  home  is  a  very  powerful  encouragement  to 
thrift    in    his   household. 

A  few  years  ago  I  heard  a  prominent  ph}'sician  lecture  on  "Sanitation." 
In  the  course  of  his  talk  he  emphasized  very  .strongly  the  fact  that  if  old- 
fashioned  carpets  which  covered  the  entire  floors  were  eliminated  and  hard- 
wood floors  (of  course  he  meant  Oak  Floors \  and  rugs  were  used,  that 
the   health   of   the   family   and   community   would   be   greatly   improved. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  old-fashioned  carpet  is  the  champion  collector  of 
dust  and  germs,  and  to  keep  a  carpet  thoroughly  sanitary  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wash  or  steam  it  every  week  or  two.  and  of  course  this  is 
not  practical.  Anyone  who  has  been  around  the  spring  cleaning  and  caught 
a  view  of  the  dirt  that  has  sifted  through  the  old-fashioned  carpet  was  cer- 
tainly  appalled  at  the  sight. 

Women  are  responsible  for  the  modern  oak  floor  and  rugs.  They  were 
quick  to  recognize  that  oak  floors  and  a  few  rugs  created  an  artistic  appear- 
ance and   simplified  house  cleaning  and   housekeeping. 

In  small  towns  where  Oak  Flooring  is  not  generally  known  or  used, 
it  surely  would  pay  a  dealer  to  lay  a  few^  floors  gratis  in  certain  houses  in 
the  town,  in  order  to  get  Oak  Flooring  started.  This  plan  has  often  been 
tried  and  the  results  have  been  very  good.  After  a  few  rooms  are  laid 
in  this  manner  it  would  not  require  a  great  length  of  time  before  the 
entire  neighborhood  would  want  similar  floors. 

Every  town  has  a  great  many  old  houses  that  were  built  years  ago 
or  before  Oak  Flooring  became  generally  known.  These  old  houses  ofTer 
very  fertile  fields  for  the  dealer  with  some  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  contractor  and  carpenters  in  the  laying  of  Oak  Floors.  The  winter 
season,  when  most  outside  work  is  generally  slack,  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  this  line  of  work.  For  this  purpose  our  3/^''  Oak  Flooring  offers 
the   ideal    thickness    from   the   viewpoint   of  economy   and    appearance. 

During  a  part  of  the  period  of  the  war  our  Association  maintained  a 
branch  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  orders 
for  millions  of  feet  of  Oak  Flooring  for  the  United  States  Housing  Cor- 
poration, as  w^ell  as  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  for  the  various 
housing  projects.  The  largest  project  that  we  had  was  at  Norfolk.  Va., 
where  we  shipped  forty-five  straight  carloads  of  Oak  Flooring  during  the 
month  of  September.  The  next  largest  was  at  Quincy.  Mass..  where  wc 
shipped  twenty-seven  straight  carloads  of  Oak  Flooring  in  October.  These 
orders  were  mostly  for  thirteen-sixteenths  inch  Select  and  Xo.  1  Common, 
although  we  had  some  orders  for  three-eighths  inch.  These  orders  were 
indeed  welcomed  and  came  at  a  time  when  embargoes  and  every  possible 
restriction  was  placed  on  lumber  products. 

Our  industr\'  many  years  ago  standardized  all  the  milling  features  on 
all  Oak  h'looring  products  and  branding  is  done  on  every  bundle  'of 
Oak  Flooring  to  show  the  grade,  the  color  and  the  contents.  This  con- 
forms with  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association's  Declaration 
of  lUisiness  Ethics,  Section  5.  on  .Advertising  Lumber,  and  Section  3.  on 
Branding  Lumber.  P.oth  standardization  and  branding  have  proven  very 
advantageous  for  our  industry,  as  well  as  for  retail  lumber  dealers.  It  was 
surely  a  great  help  to  our  Government  on  their  flooring  needs  during  the  war. 
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The  Calaveras  Dam  Slide  —  Report  on  Failure  of 

Hydraulic  Fill 

IN  connection  with  hydraulic  dam  construction  by  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  an  investigation  of  the  slide  which  occurred  at  the  Calaveras 
dam  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Co.,  near  San  Francisco,  planned  early 
in  1918,  was  made  by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Henny  and  Charles  H.  Swigart,  con- 
sulting engineers  of  the  Service.  Their  report  is  printed  in  the  Reclamation 
Record,  from  which  the  following  abstracts  are  taken : 

The  elevation  and  principal  dimensions  of  the  Calaveras  dam  as  originally 
designed  are  as  follows : 

Surface  bed  rock  at  center  line,  560  feet. 

Earth  at  center  line,  590  feet. 

Spillway  crest  at  center  line,  790  feet. 

Top  of  dam,  800  feet. 

Top  of  dam  above  surface  bed  rock,  240  feet. 

Top  of  dam  above  surface  earth,  210  feet. 

Top  of  dam  above  spillway  crest,  10  feet. 

Top  width,  25  feet. 

Water  slope,  3  to  1. 

Dry  slope,  2^  to  1  with  one  20-ft.  berm  100  feet  below  top. 

Length  at  top,  1,300  feet. 

The  design  has  been  amended  so  as  to  raise  the  top  10  feet  by  steepening  the 
upper  portion  of  the  slopes,  with  the  object  of  increasing  spillway  overflow 
capacity. 

Water  control  was  to  be  had  by  a  conduit  on  rock  foundation  passing 
through  the  dam  with  concrete  gate  tower  near  the  water  toe.  An  overflow 
spillway  is  provided  in  rock  through  a  saddle  near  the  west  end  of  the  dam. 

The  total  volume  in  the  dam  is  stated  as  3,085,000  cubic  yards.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  place  all  the  material  by  the  hydraulic  process.  The  material  was 
derived  from  borrow  pits  upstream  from  the  dam  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
reservoir. 

The  work  was  started  in  1913.  Material  in  the  borrow  pit  was  loosened  bv 
powder  and  washed  down  by  giants  to  a  pump  pit,  from  which  motor-driven 
pumps  conveyed  it  through  14-inch  steel  pipes  to  the  dam.  As  the  elevation  of 
the  work  increased  booster  pumps  were  installed  on  the  pipe  line. 

The  material  consists  of  shale  rock,  with  some  intervening  layers  of  sand- 
stone, the  rock  being  overlaid  with  a  few  feet  of  earth.  The  shale  broke  up 
readily  by  the  action  of  the  jet  which  partially  converted  it  into  clay,  so  that 
the  material  as  it  passed  through  the  pipe  and  was  discharged  on  the  dam  con- 
sisted partly  of  rock  fragments,  the  balance  being  clay.  All  evidences  indicate 
that  there  was  practically  no  gravel,  and  the  percentage  of  sand  is  also  very 
small  being  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  sandstone. 

The  material  was  delivered  to  the  dam  on  the  outer  slopes  between  which  a 
pond  was  maintained  toward  which  the  coarser  deposits  sloped  and  which  con- 
sisted of  pure  clay.  The  relative  proportion  of  these  materials  has  been  stated 
to  be  about  50  per  cent  of  each.  It  is  thought  that  this  understates  the  propor- 
tion of  clay.  The  mixture  as  it  was  pumped  passed  through  the  pipes  at  a 
velocity  of  10  feet  per  second  without  causing  serious  trouble,  and  the  percentage 
of  solids  carried  was  stated  to  be  from  10  to  15,  which  would  hardly  be  com- 
patible with  a  50  per  cent  proportion  of  coarse  material.  It  was  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  percentage  of  solids  carried  was  occasionally  somewhat  smaller. 

The  original  plans  for  an  all  hydraulic  fill  dam  were  carried  out  until  the 
pond  in  the  dam  had  reached  an  elevation  of  45  feet  above  stream  bed.  Early 
in  1915  some  doubt  existed  as  to  the  ability  of  the  outer  slopes  to  hold  the  liquid 
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inner  core  in  place,  due  to  excess  oi  clay.  l*art  of  tiie  i)uni])e(l  day  was  accord- 
inj^ly  wasted  into  the  reservoir  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  greater  |)ro])ortion  of 
coarse  material  by  the  hydranlickini;-  process.  The  next  step  was  the  chani^ing' 
of  plans  to  the  extent  of  duin])inj.;"  dry  material  on  the  downstream  slope  from 
wag^ons  loaded  by  steam  shovel  from  a  new  ])it  near  the  west  abutment  of  the 
dam. 

Some  time  durini;-  I'M 6  a  more  radical  chan<^e  was  made,  it  beinj^'  decided  to 
dump  dry  material  on  both  slopes,  the  f^eneral  scheme  beinj.^  to  place  in  this 
manner  about  one-third  of  the  mass  upstream  and  one-half  of  the  mass  down- 
stream of  the  center  line  of  the  dam.  The  larj:(e  amount  of  material  so  handled 
caused  a  change  of  conveyance  from  team  to  duni])  cars  on  tracks  laid  on 
trestles  and  on  the  dam  itself. 

The  material  was  dumped  loose,  no  spreading  or  rolling^  beint(  done.  The 
toe  of  the  dump  toward  the  inside  of  the  dam  projected  over  into  the  core  and 
as  the  work  i)ro<^ressed  there  was  an  ever-increasing'  mass  which  rested  on  the 
mud  core.  The  water  face  of  the  dam  was  finishecl  to  the  slope  shown  on  the 
plans  (Fig".  1).  the  lower  part  up  to  a  vertical  height  of  60  feet  being  paved 
with  concrete  3^'4  inches  thick.    The  original  intention  of  an  all  concrete  paved 
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slope  was  abandoned  at  the  stated  height  and  for  the  higher  work  rough  riprap 
was  substituted.  The  down-stream  fill  was  deposited  by  dumping  from  cars 
and  the  slope  was  not  filled  out.  but  was  brought  up  somewhat  irregularly  at 
the  angle  of  repose,  with  occasional  berms,  which  were  to  be  filled  out  later  by 
additional  material  to  the  intended  slope  of  2^  to  1. 

In  this  manner  the  work  proceeded  until  June  18,  1917,  when  the  sluicing 
operations  were  stO])])ed,  as  a  movement  on  the  water  face  of  the  dam.  amount- 
ing at  some  ]X)ints  to  18  inches,  had  been  observed.  .\t  that  time  a  further 
movement  of  part  of  the  water  face  occurred,  of  6  inches  in  12  hours.  This 
movement,  however,  ceased  and  sluicing  was  resumed  on  July  7.  l'>17.  Init  was 
again  stopped  after  12  days'  work. 

The  dumping  of  dry  material  on  both  slopes  was  continued.  The  over- 
lapping of  this  dry  mass  over  the  edge  of  the  mud  pond  resulted  in  serious 
settlement,  the  surface  sinking  down  from  3  to  5  feet  at  a  time.  Coincident 
with  this  sinking  was  a  rise  in  the  pond  level,  which  had  mounted  in  September, 
1917.  when  one  of  the  authors  visited  the  work,  to  over  5  feet  and  which  subse- 
quently increased  to  18  feet. 

On  February  12,  1918.  sluicing  was  again  resumed,  but  further  movement 
becoming  apparent  it  was  stopped  on  March  4.  The  maximum  movement 
toward  the  reservoir  which  was  measured  amounted  to  4  feet,  until  the  morninc 
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of  March  24,   when  a  mass   estimated  at  800,000  cubic  yards   slid   into   the 
reservoir. 

At  that  time  the  work  had  been  carried  up  so  that  the  outer  slopes  were 
within  40  feet  and  the  pond  level  within  60  feet  of  the  ultimate  top  of  the  dam 
(elevation  810)  and  the  dam  as  to  earth  volume  was  over  90  per  cent  complete. 

From  statements  made  to  Messrs.  Henning  and  Swigart  crushing-  or  grind- 
ing sounds  were  heard  by  a  man  passing  over  the  dam  about  7  a.  m.  on  the  day 
of  the  slide,  who  reported  also  having  received  the  impression  that  the  top  of 
the  concrete  facing  which  projected  about  12  feet  above  the  water  had  bulged 
out  of  line.  The  only  observer  at  the  time  of  the  slide,  which  started  at  about 
7 :30  a.  m.  and  lasted  a  few  minutes,  was  the  young  daughter  of  the  engineer, 
who  saw  the  gate  tower  sway  and  topple  and  the  front  of  the  dam  move  out 
toward  the  reservoir. 

The  exact  movement  of  the  slide  is  a  matter  of  speculation'.  Some  of  the 
outer  slope  material  moved  toward  the  reservoir  some  600  feet,  as  is  evidenced 
by  a  telephone  pole  which  was  set  in  the  slope  near  the  top  of  the  dam  at  its 
west  end  and  which  now  stands  far  out  in  the  reservoir.  Much  of  the  water 
slope  material  has  moved  a  smaller  distance.  The  entire  mass  may  have  moved 
as  a  body  toward  the  reservoir  with  a  slightly  swinging  motion,  which  caused 
a  breaking  away  of  the  body  from  the  east  abutment.  The  space  thus  opened 
permitted  the  mud  contained  in  the  pond  to  flow  out  into  the  reservoir.  This 
removed  the  support  from  under  the  dry  water  face  fill,  which  broke  down  in 
large  bodies.  A  roadway  which  was  originally  on  top  of  the  dam  now  rests 
about  halfway  between  its  previous  position  and  the  water  toe  and  inclines 
downward  toward  the  center  of  the  dam  base. 

The  mud  flow  extended  to  the  water  line,  which  was  at  elevation 
654.2,  or  about  116  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  dry  fill  and  96  ft.  below  pond 
level.  In  its  progress  it  probably  gouged  a  deeper  channel  through  the 
outer  fill  and  finally  left  the  bottom  of  the  curved  mud  channel  on  a  plane 
reaching  from  the  water  level  back  into  the  core  space  at  a  slope  of  about 
1  to  20 

The  moving  mass  knocked  the  upper  part  of  the  gate  tower  over, 
probably  leaving  its  lower  part  and  foundation  undisturbed.  Some  mud 
entered  the  outlet  conduit,  but  the  inflow  appears  to  have  been  quicklv 
stopped  by  deep  burial  of  the  opening  under  the  mass  which  followed. 


Weight  of  dry  material        90  /is.  per  ca  ft 
Pressure  of  //(^uid  mud     1^  times  that  of  tvater 
Coldback  found  at  I6'deptt)  of  mud  that  pressure  ivas 
1. 43  times  ttiat  oftvater.  (■SteEnj.  Hew3-Remrd,  Apr.  18. 
■  1316,  p.  750.  J 


Assume  as  dry       A  B  C  D 

Assume  as  liquid  A  O  D,A, 

Conttnta  ABCD   i3,000<;u.ft. ptr lin  fr.  »f  dam. 

W'  13,000  190  =  1,170,000  Its. 

U-  •»  '6,iSO'IOO»-/3:SS'l!i  •  797,000  lbs. 

ffasu/rant  R  acalma  640,000  lbs. 

Har.  ctmfmtrT      ■       A  10,000 

Vtrt.        -  -       ^90,000 

Slidinj  factor  0.03 


W, 

Assume  as  dry      A,  B,  C,  D, 
Assume  as  liquid    A,D,  D  A 

Conlvtts  A,B,CD,  /A.OOOcu.&.per/tnftofdnv. 

W,-IA.000'30-1, 260000  lbs. 

Ui'li-6,250'IOO'Vt'l!i  'Sea.OOOIbs. 

KtMltanf  R,     ictlti   S30, 000  Hi. 

Hon  component      ■       400,000     • 

Vtrt.  •       640,000     • 

Shding  factor  0.4S 
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A  cross  section  (»f  the  dam  at  its  hig-hest  point  as  it  stands  at  present 
is  sketched  on  l-'ij^'-.  1.  It  will  he  noted  that  part  of  the  loose  fill  on  the 
dry  face  of  the  dam  was  taken  out  with  the  slide.  The  short  upward 
grade  toward  the  reservoir  does  not  indicate  any  sliding  plane,  as  the 
core  mud  at  this  point  flowed  largely  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  center 
line  at  the  dam  and  toward  the  opening  at  the  east  abutment. 

While  the  slide  itself  was  unexpected  the  repeated  discontinuation  of 
sluicing  and  the  change  in  design  from  an  all-hydraulic  fill  to  a  partial  dry 
fill,  as  well  as  close  watch  of  progressive  movement  and  tests  of  pond 
material,  indicate  that  the  engineers  in  charge  were  cognizant  of  possible 
danger. 

Typical  tests  of  pond  material  quoted  from  a  large  number  are  as 
follows : 


Jan.  23.  1915. 

March  14.  1916. 

Depth  below 
pond  level. 

Water  contents 
by  volume. 

Depth  below 
pond  level. 

Water  contents 
by  volume. 

10  Feet 
20     " 
30     " 
40      " 
50     " 
60     " 

77  per  cent 

70  "       •' 

71  "       " 
58    "      " 
63    "       " 
49    "      " 

20  Feet 
30      " 
40      " 
48      " 
62      " 
69      " 

71  per  cent 
Ti    "       " 
65    "       " 
64    "       " 
53    "       " 
46   "       '• 

Tests  were  also  made  by  forcing  a  Ij-^-in.  pipe  into  the  core  material 
from  a  boat.  Penetrations  were  had  of  from  75  to  90  ft.  Later,  6-in. 
cast-iron  ball  tests  were  made,  the  depth  to  which  such  ball  sank  being 
45  ft.  while  sluicing  had  been  in  progress,  which  reduced  to  12  ft.  and  5  ft., 
respectively,  6j/4  and  8^  months  after  discontinuance  of  sluicing.  Tests 
of  material  removed  with  an  auger  from  a  well  driven  into  the  core  since 
the  accident  occurred  gave  a  water  content  of  from  35  to  45  per  cent. 

Some  additional  information  may  be  presented  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  dry  fill  as  observed  from  the  borrow-pit  and  in  the  dam.  It  has  been 
described  as  principally  sand  rock.  ]\Iessrs.  Henny  and  Swigart's  observa- 
tion is  that  only  a  small  percentage  is  sand  rock,  and  that  the  rock  por- 
tion is  principally  shale.  This  material  as  dumped  loose  may  have  con- 
tained 40  per  cent  or  more  voids  and  in  mass  may  have  a  weight  of  about 
90  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  The  fill  as  it  sank  down  in  the  pond  probably  did 
not  become  mi.xed  with  the  clay  mud,  but  drove  it  ])odily  down  and  to  the 
side,  causing  the  pond  to  rise. 

The  mud  surface,  as  left  after  the  accident,  had  cracked  from  drying, 
but  showed  moist  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  and  had  free  water 
standing  in  the  cracks  from  1  to  2  ft.  down.  It  could  not  sustain  a  man's 
weight  and  a  lath  could  easily  be  made  to  break  through  the  thin,  drv 
crust  and  be  ])ushed  down  its  full  length. 

The  extent  t(j  which  the  lic|uid  mud  gains  in  compactness  at  increasing 
depth  from  the  surface  of  the  pond  can  only  be  surmised  from  the  tests 
above  quoted,  the  interpretation  of  which  for  this  purpose  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  that  at  depths  of  60  and  70  ft.  the  material  still  remains  super- 
saturated. In  order  to  present  at  least  some  attempt  at  analysis  of  acting 
forces  our  conception  of  the  conditions  in  the  interior  of  the  dam  are 
roughly  indicated  on  Fig.  1. 

l-'or  purposes  of  a]iproximate  calculation  Fig.  2  was  prepared,  in  which 
the  lines  AD  and  A,D,  are  assumed  to  represent  ]ilanes  of  demarcation 
between   liquid   mud   transmitting  pressure   as   freely  as   water  and   com- 
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pacted  material  or  loose  fill.  The  rough  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn 
on  the  basis  of  assumptions  made  is  that  a  sliding  factor  of  about  one- 
half  for  the  dry  mixed  rock  and  earth  fill  used  in  the  dam  is  safe  and  that 
when  this  factor  reached  eight-tenths  sliding  took  place. 

The  assumptions  on  which  the  above  study  is  based  are  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  fact  that  the  slide  occurred  several  weeks  after  sluicing 
had  stopped. 

The  additional  dr}^  material  which  was  placed  during  the  interval  could 
have  but  little  influence  on  the  vertical  load  on  any  low  sliding  plane.  Its 
penetration  into  the  mud  core,  however,  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  sur- 
face of  the  mud  pond,  thus  increasing  the  hydraulic  pressure  against  the 
slope  fills. 


Distinguished  Japanese  Architect  Visits  San  Francisco 

Thirty-two  years  ago,  Mr.  K.  Shimoda  of  Tokio,  architect  and  today  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Japan,  was  a  humble  draughtsman 
in  the  offices  of  Mr.  A.  Page  Brown  in  San  Francisco.  A  few  days  ago  Mr. 
Shimoda  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  labored  in  his  earty  years,  and 
gazed  with  no  little  interest  upon  the  city  that  had  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  1906. 

Mr.  Shimoda  examined  particularly  the  Crocker  National  Bank  building, 
on  the  plans  for  which  he  worked  in  Mr.  Brown's  office. 

'T  see  little  change  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Shimoda.  "Here  and  there  a  few  minor 
repairs.  It  stood  like  Gibraltar.  It  was  the  first  of  its  type  of  modern  office 
buildings  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Shimoda  renewed  old  acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Maybeck,  the  de- 
signer of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Exposition.  "It  was  good  to  meet 
this  man,  a  genius  and  a  fine  personality,"  said  the  Japanese.  "He  taught  me 
much  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  architecture.  I  shall  enjoy  viewing  his 
splendid  creation." 


Santa  Barbara  Court  House  Competition 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Santa  Barbara  county  has  decided  to  hold  a 
competition  to  select  an  architect  for  the  new  county  court  house  to  be  erected 
at  Santa  Barbara.  The  competition  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  The  architect  submitting  the  best  plan 
will  be  given  the  commission  to  prepare  detailed  drawings  and  supervise  the 
erection  of  the  building.  Other  prizes  will  be:  Second,  $7.50;  third,  $500; 
and  fourth,  $250.  The  building  will  cost  $420,000  and  bonds  will  be  voted  to 
finance  the  project.  The  competitive  plans  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  by 
April  14th.  The  architects  who  submitted  credentials  and  who  have  been 
invited  to  compete  are  as  follows ; 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Munsell,  Mr.  W.  L.  and    Mr.    William    Mooser,    all    of    San 

Woolett,  Mr.  G.  W.  Eldridge,  Mr.  H.  H.  Francisco. 

Hewitt,    Mr.    A     R     Kelly     Mr.    C.    M.  Mr.    Roland    F.    Sauter,    Mr.    Winsor 

Winslow    Mr.   C.   H.   Russell,   Mr.   F.  A  Soule,  Mr.  J.  W.  Young  and  Miss  L.  A. 

Noyes    Mr.  Thomas  Franklm  Power  and  Rjgg^  ^11  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.     Arthur     G.     Lmdley,     all     of     Los  at      i^r  r-     td  r   r>     i    i 

A„    „i  Mr.    Warren   C.   Ferry   or   Berkeley. 

/^ngeieS.  ^.^  ^r-v         /-.         -rr-  -      C  T~V 

Mr.  C.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  Mathew  O'Brien,  M^"-  T.  O.  Kistner  ot  San  Diego. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hays,  Mr.  John  Reid,  Jr.,  Mr.  Mr.  W.  N.  Bowman  of  Denver. 

E.  A.  Mathews,  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Faville,  Mr.  F.  C.  Brewster  of  Riverside. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Worswick,  Mr.  J.  W.  DoUiver  Mr.  Reginald  D.  Johnson  of  Pasadena. 
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liliiiiN;  Ihf.v  hu\f  no  iiiiiKi)'  l<>  »<lir  iiirirN  liliiiiil 
iiiiil  pniliulily  IliriiisfUcx  will  not  hi*  rrit I i 7.f<i . 
Miiko  IiIk  plans;  iiini  hidi  in  lio|ic  anil  work, 
mnrniliiTint;  that  ii  nolili-,  louiral  iliaKntni 
onrr  rrninli'il  will  ni-xiT  ilii*.  Iiiil  lonK  after 
we  are  cone  will  l»e  a  lixinc  tliiiiK,  aMhertinc 
itself  with  ever-crow  inn  insisleni.v.  Keineniher 
that  our  nous  anil  cranilsons  are  KohiK  to  do 
thiims  that  wiiiilil  slatcer  us.  Let  .voiir  watrli- 
woril    he   i.rihi    anil   .voiir   hi-ai  on    lieaiilv." 
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Fred'k  H.   Meyer 
Horace  G.  Simpson 

G.  Albert  Lansbureh 
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Mias.    Peter   Weeks 
Octavius  Morgan 
J.  C.  Austin 
Ivlwin  T.  Svmmes 
W.  H  Ratcliff.  Ir. 
T".  r.  Hemminps 

CONTRI 

Myron  Hunt 
Kenm-th  MacOonald.J 
Wm.  L.  Woollett 
Wm.  .Nrfhiir  Xewman 
Wm.  C.  Havs 
John  Bak''well.  Jr. 
Clarence  R.  Ward 
John  Galen  Howard 
Louis  C.  Mulleardt 
Harrv  E.  Squier.  C    E, 
C.  H'  Snvd.r,  C.  E. 
II.    I'.    With.v 


F.  D.  Hudson 
Chas.  Sumner 
Sumner  P.  Hunt 
Ernest  Coxhead 
Harrison  .■Mbritrht 
John  Parkinson 
A.  W.  Smith 
William  H.  Weekn 
Thas   W   Oi'-key 
R.  A.  Herold 
Carl  Werner 

BUTORS 

David  C.  Allison 
Arthur  S.  Heineman 
N'a'haniel  Blaisdeli 
Willis  Polk 
Smith   OTirien 
C,  H.  White 
T.  Paterson  Ross 
Alfred  Kuhn 
John  Reid.  Jr. 
.'\rfhur  Brown.  Jr. 
Chas.  Crcsscy 
Ellis   F.  Lawrence 


riii.s  is  only  another  way  of  ex- 
])rc>.sin^  wliat  is  understood  by  optical 
refinements,  hut  there 
The  Mind's  Eye  is  a  difTerence  which 
in  oArchitecture  •»  not  p^enerally  appre- 
ciated between  satis- 
fying- merely  the  outer  eye  <i^eometric- 
ally  and  lot^ically,  and  the  inner  eye  of 
the  mind  psycholofji^ically.  Linear  per- 
spective drawin*:;^  is  without  doubt  of 
ji^reat  value  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ini^  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a 
buildinj^  in  execution ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  right  that  the  student 
should  learn  the  importance  of  being 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  this 
method  of  representation,  and  of  mak- 
ing use  of  it  as  one  of  the  means  of 
j^roducing  a  beautiful  building. 

I'.ut  linear  perspective  drawing,  be- 
ing only  monocular,  is  therefore,  after 
all,  only  a  conventional  method  of  rep- 
resenting objects.  On  this  account, 
and  owing  to  its  limitations  in  other 
respects,  it  is  far  from  being  a  wholly 
competent  means  of  suggesting  optical 
corrections  in  designing  buildings. 

Independently  of  the  laws  of  per- 
spective drawing,  and  before  they 
were  discovered  (or  rediscovered),  it 
would  appear  that  there  must  have 
been  some  intuition,  or  application  of 
the  principles  of  optics,  which  guided 
the  great  architects  and  builders  of  the 
classic  and  middle  ages,  both  east  and 
west,  in  the  i>roduction  of  their  works. 

Before  this  country  was  awakened 
to  the  optical  refinements  of  the  Par- 
thenon by  the  discoveries  of  Penne- 
thorne.  confinned  by  Penrose's  accur- 
ate investigations,  it  was  never  sus- 
pected to  what  a  degree  of  fiiicssc  the 
ancient  Greeks  had  carried  their  archi- 
tecture. Stuart  had  no  suspicion  of  it. 
True,  it  was  known  to  our  cruder  per- 
ce])tions  that  a  slight  swell  or  entasis 
must  be  given  to  the  sides  of  a  spire  or 
a  column,  otherwise  they  will  appear 
to  be  slightly  concave,  but  it  was  only 
in  a  few  such  instances  that  it  was  felt 
that  there  was  an  inner  eye  to  be  re- 
spected. 

We  have  no  authority  for  su])i)osing 
that  the  (Ireeks  made  use  of  per- 
spective ;  indeed  the  employment  by 
them  of  optical  refinements  totallv  dis- 
tinct therefrom  leads  rather  to  another 
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conclusion,  namely,  that  they  must 
have  determined  the  lines  of  their 
buildings  on  more  fundamental  prin- 
ciples than  those  merely  of  perspective 
drawing. 

Among  modern  architects  of  the 
French  schools  perspective  drawing  is 
not  so  much  resorted  to  as  it  is  in  this 
country,  declares  The  Builder  of  Lon- 
don ;  even  their  most  extensive  views 
and  architectural  compositions  are 
shown  merely  in  elevation  with 
shadows  accurately  projected,  and  yet 
their  executed  works  are  often  models 
of  proportion  and  of  propriety,  imply- 
ing that  they  are  probably  specially  en- 
dowed with  an  intuitive  faculty  in  no 
common  degree.  Does  the  habit  of 
drawing  in  perspective  tend  in  any  way 
to  dull  this  faculty?  It  may  be  that  it 
leads  the  architect  too  far  towards  the 
determining  of  what  would  be  better 
left  to  his  inner  sense,  his  mind's  eye. 

Whether  we  can  discover  and  culti- 
vate such  a  faculty  of  intuition,  and 
apply  it  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  own 
buildings,  is  certainly  a  question  which 
deserves  the  consideration  of  every 
thoughtful  architect. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  make  precise  rules  on  aesthetic 
grounds  on  such  a  subject,  for  often 
has  it  been  the  case  that  when  such 
conditions  are  laid  down,  there  are 
those  whose  originality  compels  them 
to  show  how  the  supreme  object  of 
beauty  can  be  achieved  in  disregard  of 
them.  . 

]\Tembers  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  California  will 
urge  the  passage  of  a 
^Architects  and  bill  to  be  introduced 
Engineers  Should  at  the  present  session 
Co-operate  of  the  California  gen- 

eral assembly,  provid- 
ing for  the  registration  of  engineers. 
It  is  also  expected  that  mem.bers  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
in  the  State  will  revive  the  bill  which 
failed  at  the  last  session  of  the  general 
assembly,  revising  the  State  law  for 
the  registration  of  architects.  This 
bill  failed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  last  general  assembly,  chief- 
ly because  of  a  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween the  architects  and  engineers. 
We  agree  with  Southwest  Builder  and 


Contractor  that  there  should  not  be 
any  disagreement  between  the  two  pro- 
fessions. They  have  many  interests  in 
common  and  it  should  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  for  them  to  reach  an  under- 
standing on  legislation  that  will  be 
mutually  beneficial.  Co-operation  was 
one  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  the  war 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
lesson  will  be  forgotten  in  the  period 
of  reconstruction  that  is  now  at  hand. 


Architects  Want  Licenses 

A  new  bill  providing  for  the  registra- 
tion of  architects  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  with  an  ap- 
peal for  its  enactment,  by  the  Washington 
State  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  The  bill  proposes  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  the  title  "Architect"  by  re- 
quiring all  persons  using  it  to  have  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration,  which  may  be 
obtained  from'  an  examining  board  upon 
proof  of  an  established  practice  in  the 
State,  by  presentation  of  certificates  ob- 
tained in  other  States  or  diplomas  from 
accredited  universities  or  schools,  or  by 
passing  an  examination.  The  bill  submit- 
ted was  accompanied  by  the  following  pre- 
amble : 

"In  presenting  this  bill  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture we  would  clearly  and  firmly  have  impressed 
upon  its  members  that  the  bill  is  not  intended 
to,  nor  does  it,  prevent  any  person  of  any  call- 
ing whatever  from  making  drawings  for  build- 
ings of  any  character,  but  regulates  only  the 
use  of  the  title  Architect.  This,  on  the  face  of 
it,  must  show  clearly  a  genuine  lack  of  desire 
to  monopolize  or  restrict  the  work  of  design- 
ing buildings,  and  also  real  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  the  public  and  indirectly  to  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  is  almost  universally  ignorant  of  the 
functions  of  an  architect  and  of  the  minimum 
qualifications  for  the  practice  of  our  profession. 
And  this  ignorance  is  but  natural  when  we  re- 
call how  seldom  the  individual  undertakes  to 
build,  employing  an  architect.  And  still  further, 
having  once  built,  and  by  experience  having 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  the  architect,  how 
seldom  he  again  builds  without  employing  an 
architect,  making  of  value  the  experience  thus 
sained.  It  is  to  protect  this  individual  in  the 
first  instance  largely,  that  this  bill  operates.  It 
affords  him  some  assurance  of  at  least  minim.um 
qualifications  in  the  architect  he  employs,  of 
which,  in  the  present  conditions,  he  is  likely  to 
have  little.  If  the  unqualified  practitioner  has 
not  the  ethical  consciousness  to  restrain  him  from 
foisting  himself  on  the  public  as  a  qualified  one, 
then  as  in  other  professions  he  should  be  re- 
strained by  law.  If  he  be  ignorant  of  the  min- 
imum requirements  as  herein  presented,  then, 
these  present  a   standard   for  him  to   attain. 

"The  law  as  drawn,  sets  a  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  the  time  being  and  gives  evidence  that 
the  architect  so  registered  has  had  the  proper 
training  and  experience  brought  about  through 
academic  training  and  subsequent  practice  or  that 
he  has  acquired  in  practice  for  a  long  period  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  architecture,  and 
has  presented  proof  of  this  knowledge.  This^  fos- 
tering the  educational  brings  to  the  public  a 
better  servic,  procuring  a  minimum  requirement 
by  law  as  exists  in  the  profession  of  law  and 
medicine  and  other  professional  and  technical 
occupations.  It  checks  license  to  do  that  which 
is  bad  and  provides  punishment  for   so   doing." 
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Amrriran  Jnatitutr  of  Arrl^itrrtB 

«)K(;.\NIZKD  1S.S7) 
OFFICERS  FOR   1919-20 

President.  ..  .Thomas    K.    Kimball,    Omaha,    Neb. 

First    Vice-President Charles    A.    Favrot, 

New  Orleans,   La. 

Second   Vice-President Geo.    S.    Mills, 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Secretary.  ..  .W.  Stanlfy  1?aker.  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

President Sly\ain   Schnaittacher 

\'ice-President William   C.  Hays 

Secretary Morris   ^[.   Bruce 

Directors,  William    Mooser      August   G.   Headman 
W.    I?.    Favillk  Chas  Peter  Weeks 


Southern  California  Chapter 

President H.     M.     Patterson 

N'ICE-PRESIDENT LyMAN        FaRWELL 

Secretary Henry   F.   Withey 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Executke  Committee 
T.  C.  HiLLMAN     FioBERT  H.  Orr     Walter  E.  Erks 


Portland,  Ore.,  Chapter 

President Joseph   Jacobberger 

Vice-President Folger     Johnson 

Secretary    Alfred   H.    Smith 

Treasurer    Fred  Webber 

_,  )  Morris  H.  Whitehouse 

TRI'stees -J  p  ^   Xaramore 

Washington  State  Chapter 

President Daniel    R.   Huntington,    Seattle 

1st    \'ice-Pres Carl   F.    Gould,    Seattle 

2d  Vice-President George  Gove,   Tacoma 

3d   Vice-President A.    Held,    Spokane 

Secretary Louis     Balder,     Seattle 

Treasurer F.   L.   Baker,   Seattle 

1  G.   C.    Field,   Seattle, 
Council ■<  James  H.  Schack,  Seattle 

'  Charles  H.  Bebb,  Seattle 


(Ealtfornta  &tatr  Snarb  of  ArrljttPrturr 

NOSTHERH    DISTRICT. 

President Edgar   A.   M.athews 

Secretary-Treasuber  . . .  .Sylvain    Schnaittacher 

Members 
John  Bakewell,  Jr.  J.  Gather  Newsom 

80VTHXBH    DISTRICT. 

President John  P.  Krempel 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred  H.    Roehrig 

I  OcTAVius  Morgan 
Members ■<  Sumner  P.  Hunt 

I  Wm.  S.  Hebbard 

&an  Jfranriaro  Arrhttfrtural  Qllttb 

Presi(ic-nt    Kdw.    F.    Flanders 

Vice-President     Harry    Michelsen 

Secretary     Fred.     Munk 

Treasurer    Mark   T.   Jorgensen 

I  Carl  J.   Weyl 
Directors -l  Louis  ^r.  Cohn 

'  Wm.  Gunnison 

&an  J^ranrifiro  i^ortrtg  of  ArrlfttrrtH 

President John    Reid,   Jr. 

Vice-President Ernest     Coxhead 

Secretary-Treasurer Warren    Charles    Perry 

Directors (George   W.    Kelham 

'  fi.    A.    Lansrirgh 

Blaahington  &tatr  &oripta  of  Arrl|itrrtB 

President A.    Warren   Gould 

Secretary-Treasurer Frank    H.     Fowler 

Harry  H.   Tames 
,    R.  H.  Rowe 

Trustees J^    Julius  A.  Zittel 

Frank  H.  Fowler 
A.  Warren  Gould 


QIaroma  i^orirtg  of  Arrtittrrta 

President Roland    E.    Borhek 

\'ice-PresidEnt    Earl    Dugan 

Secretary  and  Treasurer A.  J.   Russell 


Eiiqinprrfl  anb  Arrtiilfrta  Aaaortatiott 
of  Cos  AngrlpB 

President H.   Z.  Osborne,  Jr. 

First  Vice-President J.  J.  Backus 

Second  Vice-President H.   L.  Smith 

t  Directors 

A.  H.   Koebig,  a.   B.  Benton,   Edwin   Bergstrom 
Geo.  p.   Robinson 


&an  lirgo  Arrl]itrrtural  Aaaoriatlon 

President Charles   Cressey 

Vice-President W.    Templeton    Johnson 

Secretary Robt,  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.    H aussen 

&an  iloaqmn  Tf  allrg  Aaa'n  of  Arrl^ilf  rta 

President E.    B.    Brown 

N'ice-President F.    V.    Mayo 

Secretary-Treasurer Joseph    Losekann 


Ampriran  ^orietg  of  (Ciuil  Snginrrra 

Southern   California  Association 

President Gto.    G,    .\nuerson 

First   Vice-President H.   W.    Dennis 

Second   Nice-President W.   K.    Barnard 

Secretary F.    G.    Dessery 

Treasurer Ralph  J.  Reed 

Directors 
Geo.  G.  Anderson 
Louis  C.   Hill  W.    K.    Barnard 

IT.   Hawgood  Ralph  J.  Reed 

H.   W.    Dennis  F.    G.    Dessery 

.All   communications  should   be  addressed   to    Mr. 
Dessery,    511    Central   building,    Los  Angeles. 


San  Francisco  Association 

President E.   J.    Schneider 

\'ice-President ^L    ^L   O'Shaughnessy 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  ..  .Nathan   \.   Bowers 
Address  all   communications  to  the  secretary,   57 
Post   street;    San   Francisco. 


^nginrrra  (Elub.  ^rattlr.  Saali. 

President H.    E.    Horrocks 

X'ice-President I^.   ^L  Grant 

Secretary E.    J.    Bartells 

Treasurer .\mos    Slater 

1   T.     F.     PiNSON 

Executive  Board -'Stuart   Mannell 

/  R.   S.    Drury 


National  Aaaoriation  of  Engtnrrra 

President W.    TL    Kinlky.    Chicago 

First   N'ice-President,  .  .H.    W.    Clausen.    Chicago 

Second   N'ice-President L.    K.    Sherman 

Secretary,  C.  E.  Drayer,  29  S.  L.aSallc  St.,  Chicago 

.■Nss't   Secretary \.   H.   Krom 

Treasurer John    Ericson,    Chicago 


San   Francisco    Chapter,    National   Asso- 
ciation   of   Engineers 

Temporary  Chaik-man J.   H.   Knowles 

Temporary  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

A.  G.   Mott 

.\ddress  all   communications  of  Geo,    M.    Nelson, 
810   Bank  of  Italy  building,  San   Francisco. 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Competition  for  Bank  Building 

Eleven  San  Francisco  and  Fresno  archi- 
tects have  been  invited  to  participate  in  a 
competition  for  a  six-story  Class  A  bank 
building,  costing  $500,000,  to  be  erected  by 
the  Bank  of  Italy  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Techau  Tavern,  northw^est  corner  of 
Powell  and  Eddy  streets,  San  Francisco. 
The  programme  was  prepared  by  the  com- 
petition committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  and  Mr.  Sylvain 
Schnaittacher,  the  architectural  adviser. 
There  will  be  four  prizes  of  $1,000  each, 
besides  the  prize  to  the  winner  of  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building.  The 
list  of  competing  architects   follows : 


Bakewell  &  Brown 

W.  C.  Hays 

E.  A.  Mathews 

Reid  Bros. 

Weeks  &  Day 

R.  C.  Felchin,  Fresno 


Bliss  &  Faville 
Edward  T.  Foulkes 
Lewis  P.  Hobart 
W.  D.  Shea 
Italo  Zanolini 


Mr.  Myron  Hunt  Busy 

One  of  the  busiest  architects  in  Los 
Angeles  is  Mr.  Myron  Hunt,  Hibernian 
Building.  Following  is  a  partial  list  of 
new   work   in   Mr.    Hunt's   office : 

Brick  bank  building  for  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara   County    National    Bank. 

Hotel  and  cottages  to  cost  $1,000,000 
for  syndicate  headed  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Lin- 
nard. 

Residence  and  warehouse  at  Mazatlan, 
Mexico,    for    Mr.    Louis    Bradbury. 

Addition  to  residence  of  Mr.  Russell 
Taylor   in    Berkeley    Square,    Los    Angeles. 

Residence  for  Mrs.  Martha  Chapaton 
in    Fremont    Place,    Los    Angeles. 

Fire-proof  residence  for  Mr.  Keith 
Spalding  at  Oak  Knoll,   Pasadena. 


Five-Story  Addition 

A  five-story  class  A  addition  is  to  be 
built  to  the  five  story  office  building  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  California  and 
Battery  streets,  San  Francisco.  The 
building  was  recently  purchased  by  the 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  which  is  to  use 
the  additional  floors  for  office  rooms.  The 
improvements  will  probably  cost  $200,000. 
The  building  was  erected  in  1909  from 
plans  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Schmolle.  The  struc- 
ture rests  on  pile  foundations.  Mr.  C.  W. 
McCall  of  Oakland  is  making  the  plans 
for    the    addition. 


Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  is  now 
entirely  free  of  debt.  During  the  past 
year  the  Chapter  lost,  through  death,  Mr. 
H.  Alban  Reeves ;  also  Mr.  Frank  Wilson 
Young,  whose  sudden  death  occurred  in 
November.  The  Chapter  acquired,  by  as- 
signment, Mr.  Floyd  E.  Brewster  of  Riv- 
erside, formerly  of  the  Brooklyn  Chapter, 
and   Mr.  J.  W.  Woolett  of  San  Francisco. 

The  following  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  during  the  year : 

Membership — Walter  E.  Erkes,  Lyman  Far- 
well   and   P.   A.    Eisen. 

Ethics  and  Practice — S.  Tilden  Norton,  Alfred 
W.    Rea    and    S.    B.    Marston. 

Entertainment — ^J.  J.  Backus,  A.  M.  Edelman 
and    Henry    F.    Withey. 

Contracts  and  Specifications — John  P.  Krempel, 
Frank    D.    Hudson    and    Robert    H.    Orr. 

Permanent  Legislation — ^G.  E.  Bergstrom,  J.  J. 
Backus  and  J.   E.   Allison. 

City  Planning — Henry  F.  Withey,  Sumner  P. 
Hunt    and    C.    M.    Winslow. 

Education — Elmer  Grey,  C.  M.  Winslow  and 
F.    P.    Davis. 

Public  Information — J.  E.  Allison,  R.  Ger- 
main   Hubby    and    A.    C.    Martin. 

Competitions — John  C.  Austin,  Robert  H.  Orr 
and    R.    D.    Johnson. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hoffman 
Cafe,  the  following  members  being  pres- 
ent :  W.  J.  Dodd,  John  Parkinson,  R.  G. 
Hubby,  Lyman  Farwell,  August  Wacker- 
barth,  Henry  F.  Withey,  J.  J.  Backus,  H. 
M.  Patterson,  J.  E.  Allison,  S.  Tilden  Nor- 
ton, John  P.  Krempel,  Frank  D.  Hudson, 
and  A.   M.   Edelman. 


Change  Their  Architects 

Changes  of  architects  seems  to  be  more 
or  less  of  a  fad  these  days.  Recently 
O'Brien  Bros.,  San  Francisco  architects, 
prepared  plans  for  a  four-story  warehouse 
at  Eddy  and  Jones  streets.  A  number  of 
contracts  were  let,  when  announcement 
was  made  that  they  had  been  released  and 
that  new  drawings  for  a  five-story  build- 
ing were  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Maury 
Diggs  of  Oakland.  A  few  days  later  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  C.  O.  Clausen, 
architect  in  the  Hearst  building,  was  re- 
designing a  four-story  factory  building  for 
the  San  Francisco  Casket  Company.  The 
original  plans  for  this  structure  were 
made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Garin.  The  construc- 
tion has  been  changed  from  mill  t3^pe  to 
reinforced    concrete. 
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Washingfton  State  Architects  Meet 

Tlu-  twciity-fourtli  amni.il  moi-tin^  (if  the 
Washington  State  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  was  held  in 
Seattle  in  January.  It  was  attended  hy  a 
numher  of  Chapter  members  from  Spo- 
kane, Tacoma  and  BellinRliam.  It  was  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  successful  annual 
meeting  tlie  Washington  State  Chapter  has 
ever  held. 

The  morning  was  given  up  to  a  sight- 
seeing trip  for  the  visitors,  which  included 
a  stop  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
where  the  buildings  of  the  new  group  were 
inspected  and  tlie  plan  for  future  build- 
ing was  explained  by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Gould, 
head  of  the  department  of  architecture  and 
architect   of   the   new   group. 

After  luncheon  President  D.  R.  Hunt- 
ington opened  the  business  session,  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Charles  H.  Bebb,  who  deliv- 
ered an  address  of  welcome  to  the  visitors 
and  gave  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the 
Chapter  from  its  organization  in  1894. 
Mr,  G.  C.  Field,  the  secretary,  then  read 
his  annual  report,  reviewing  the  Chap- 
ter's work  for  the  year. 

Mr.  George  W.  Bulla rd  of  Tacoma,  the 
first  president  of  the  Chapter  after  the 
granting  of  its  cliarter  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  in  1895,  was  unan- 
imously elected  an  honorary  associate  mem- 
ber. 

Two  interesting  papers  were  read,  the 
first  by  Mr.  John  D.  Johnson  on  "The 
Relation  of  the  Draftsman  to  the  Archi- 
tect." Mr.  Johnson,  being  a  draftsman 
and  having  worked  in  many  of  the  local 
architects'  offices,  gave  some  very  inter- 
esting sidelights  on  the  architect  as  viewed 
by  the  draftsman.  Mr.  Carl  F.  Gould 
read  the  principal  paper  of  the  afternoon 
session,  entitled  "The  Architect  and  His 
Education."  It  was  an  interesting  discus- 
sion, in  which  was  brought  out  the  two 
great  conflicting  viewpoints,  the  following  of 
historical  precedent  or  the  utter  ignoring 
of  it  and  the  creation  of  a  riot  of  indi- 
viduality. He  indicated  the  trend  of  the 
new  education  as  sliowing  tendencies  to- 
ward a  more  rational  and  greater  uniform- 
ity of  method. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  D.  R.  Huntington,  president ; 
Mr.  Carl  F.  Gould,  first  vice-president ; 
Mr.  George  Gove  of  Tacoma,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Mr.  Albert  Held  of  Spokane, 
third  vice-presidem;  Mr.  Louis  Baeder. 
secretary:  Mr.  Frank  L.  Baker,  treasurer; 
Mr.  G.  C.  Field,  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  Messrs.  W.  R.  B.  Wilcox 
and  Harlan  Thomas,  delegates  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects'  National 
Convention. 

An  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Ellis  F.  Law- 
rence of  Portland  followed,  entitled  "The 
Future  of  the  Architect."  He  analyzed 
the  forces  of  commercialism  as  affecting 
the  architect  and  the  future  field  of  his 
work. 


The  president  read  a  telegram  from  Pro- 
fessor Weaver,  head  of  the  department  of 
architecture  at  the  Washington  State  Col- 
lege, stating  his  regret  of  his  inability  to 
be  present.  The  president  also  announced 
that  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilder  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  was  prevented  from  being  pres- 
ent as  he  had  been  injured  in  an  automo- 
bile collision. 

Mr.  James  Stephens  read  a  short  paper 
on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  architect,  and  it 
proved  a  comic  arraignment  of  the  archi- 
tect in  Mr.   Stephens'  incomparable  style. 


Personal 

Mr.  a.  W.  Burgren,  formerly  of  Ross  & 
Burgren,  architects  of  San  Francisco,  is 
home  again  after  serving  for  more  than  a 
year  with  the  engineers  corps  in  France. 
Mr.  Burgren  will  resume  his  architectural 
practice,  but  for  the  present  will  have  his 
office  at  his  home,  30  Woodland  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Walter  Reed,  who  has  been  in  the 
government  service  since  the  beginning  of 
this  country's  entrance  in  the  world-war, 
has  resumed  his  architectural  practice  as 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Reed  & 
Corlett,  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  building, 
Oakland. 

Mr.  John  M.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Webster  of  Los  Angeles  have  dissolved 
the  partnership  heretofore  existing  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Cooper  will  continue  the 
practice  of  architecture  at  the  present  of- 
fice, 635   Marsh-Strong  building. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dickey,  architect  of  Oakland, 
and  Mr.  Hart  Wood,  formerly  of  Wood  & 
Simpson,  are  in  Honolulu,  where  Mr. 
Dickey  will  let  contracts  for  a  $75,000  fire- 
proof country  residence. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Meyer,  architect  in  the 
Bankers  Investment  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  resumed  his  practice  after  a 
severe  attack  of  the  influenza. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Patterson  has  moved  his 
arcliitcctural  offices  from  the  Maskey 
building  to  the  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mes-srs.  W.  J.  Dodp  and  William  Rich- 
arks,  engineers,  have  moved  their  offices 
from  the  Brockman  building  to  905  Brack 
Shops   building,   Los   Angeles. 

Mr.  John  Bakewell,  who  is  engaged 
in  Red  Cross  work  in  Paris,  is  expected 
to   return  to   San   Francisco   in   the   spring. 

Mr.  Kenneth  MacDonald.  San  Fran- 
cisco architect,  has  recovered  from  a  se- 
vere attack  of  the  influenza. 

Mr.  John  G.  Howard,  architect  of  San 
I'Vancisco,  is  engaged  in  construction  work 
for   the    Red    Cross   at    Bordeaux. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Griffin  of  Porterville  has 
been  appointed  instructor  of  manual  train- 
ing  in   the   Porterville  high   school. 

Mr.  -Arthur  G.  Bit.bee,  architect,  has 
opened  offices  in  the  Sharon  building,  San 
Francisco. 
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San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 

Many  of  the  members  who  have  been 
absent  from  the  club  the  past  year  are 
returning  from  the  army  and  navy,  and 
through  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Fred  Munk,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  club's  employment  committee,  quite 
a  few  have  secured  positions  with  differ- 
ent firms.  Mr.  Munk  is  making  a  special 
endeavor  to  see  that  all  discharged  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  given  immediate  em- 
ployment with  the  architects  and  engi- 
neers. 

Interest  is  being  revived  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  various  departments  of  the  S. 
F.  A.  C.  A  new  steel  and  reinforced  con- 
crete construction  class  is  about  to  be  or- 
ganized. This  class  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  all  draftsmen,  who  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  take  this 
course  of  instruction  under  the  tutorship 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  engineers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Atelier  Class  of  the  Beaux  Arts  In- 
stitute will  be  started  at  once.  This  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  years 
of  the  class,  w'hich  is  now  being  enrolled. 

The  purpose  of  the  San  Francisco  Archi- 
tectural Club  is  to  offer  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  architecture  and  its  allied  arts  as 
will  fit  its  members  to  successfully  pursue 
their  work.  It  is  desired  that  apphcation 
for  membership  be  made  by  all  draftsmen 
in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  take  advantage  of  the  classes 
that  are  soon  to  be  started. 


Seattle  Church  Edifice 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Orr,  1301  Van  Nuys 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  plans  for  a  large  church 
edifice  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Harvard  avenue  and  Spring  street,  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  for  the  First  Christian  Church 
of  that  city.  It  will  cost  $100,000.  The 
building  will  be  110x110  feet  and  will  con- 
tain a  basement,  main  floor  and  gallery. 
It  will  be  of  masonry  construction  with 
terra  cotta  facing.  A  special  apartment 
for  the  pastor  and  a  garage  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  plans. 


Oakland  Hospital 

The  Supervisors  of  Alameda  county  have 
approved  the  preliminary^  plans  of  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Meyers,  architect  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  new  hospital  group  to  be 
erected  at  Fourteenth  avenue  and  Valle- 
.  cito  street,  East  Oakland.  Contracts  for 
the  buildings  will  not  be  awarded  until 
after  the  excavating  and  foundations  are 
started.  The  board  will  have  available 
before  the  end  of  this  year  $600,000  for 
the  project. 

Bids  are  being  invited  for  three  addi- 
tional units  to  the  County  Sanitarium 
near  Livermore  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$125,000. 


Oakland  Labor  Temple 

Mr.  Maury  Diggs,  Union  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Oakland,  has  completed  the  pre- 
liminary drawings  for  Oakland's  new 
Labor  Temple,  to  be  buih  at  1728  Broad- 
way, at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  The  building 
is  to  cover_  ground  area  150x100,  and  will 
be  10  stories,  with  basement  devoted  to 
bowling  alleys,  swimming  tanks  and 
shower_  baths ;  stores  on  the  ground  floor, 
auditorium  to  seat  4000  on  the  second 
and  third  floors,  offices  on  the  next  five 
floors  and  club  rooms  and  gymnasium  on 
the  upper  floors.  A  theatre  is  also  pro- 
posed.   . 

J.  R.  Miller  Busy 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  architect  in  the  Lick 
building,  San  Francisco,  is  very  optimistic 
about  future  building  construction  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity.  Within  a  couple 
of  weeks  Mr.  Miller  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  plans  for  no  less  than 
six  different  projects,  one  of  which  is  a 
$40,000  hospital ;  another  is  alterations 
costing  $12,000  to  the  H.  O.  Harrison 
building  on  Van  Ness  avenue  and  another 
a  lodge  building  at  Ingle  side  for  the 
Olympic    Club. 

Lodge  Buildings 

The  Vallejo  Lodge  of  Elks  will  erect  a 
building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Geor- 
gia and  Sonoma  streets,  Vallejo,  at  a  cost 
of  $40,000. 

Another  lodge  building  soon  to  be  con- 
structed is  a  three-story  brick  structure 
which  the  Redmen  will  build  at  Richmond. 
Plans  will  be  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Og- 
born,  architect,  821  Bissell  street,  Rich- 
mond. . . 

Oakland  Apartments 

Plans  are  being  completed  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter H.  Miller,  Call-Post  building,  San 
Francisco,  for  altering  two  frame  build- 
ings and  joining  them  to  a  new  central 
unit  which  will  provide  Oakland  with 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  apartment 
houses  in  the  bay  district.  The  location, 
Grand  avenue,  is  an  excellent  one.  Mr. 
Charles   F.    Gross   is   the   owner. 


$75,000  Country  Residence 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dolliver,  architect  in  the 
Royal  Insurance  building,  San  Francisco, 
is  preparing  plans  for  a  $75,000  country 
residence  for  Mr.  Myers  to  be  built  near 
Sacramento.  Mr.  Dolliver  also  has  plans 
for  a   one-story   factory. 


Residence  Alterations 

Mr.  Sam  L.  Hynian,  architect  in  the 
Crocker  building,  has  prepared  plans  for 
alterations  to  the  former  residence  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Britton  at  Redwood  City.  Mr. 
Britton  recently  sold  'his  home  to  San 
Francisco  people. 
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Bank  Buildings  and  Alterations 

The     First     National     Hank    of    Kniglits 
Landinp   is   to   have   a   nt-w    IjuiUhnp   cost 
inn     $10,('KK),     according     to     .Mr.     W.     VV. 
Uoi>per,   casliicr. 

Plans  have  l)ecn  completed  for  altera- 
tions to  the  Stockton  Savings  and  Loan 
Society  building  by  Messrs.  Sweetzer  & 
Baldwin,  .Marsh-Strong  Imilding,  Los  .'\n- 
geles.  and  segregated  bids  are  now  being 
taken. 

Tlie  Hank  of  Maui  at  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
announces  it  will  erect  a  new  building  this 
year.  

Factory  and  Warehouse 

The  Holmes  Investment  Company  will 
build  a  part  one  and  part  three-story  re- 
inforced concrete  factory  and  warehouse 
for  the  Independent  Paper  Company  at 
Tenth  and  Bryant  streets  from  plans  by 
Mr.  Mathew  O'Brien,  architect  in  the 
Foxcroft  building,  San  Francisco.  The 
improvements  will  cost  $120,000.  Ground 
area  185.x200  will  be  covered  and  the 
tiuilding  will  be  equipped  with  gravity 
cliutes,  bins,  freight  elevator,  and  will 
liave  steel  sash,  wire  glass  windows,  steel 
rolling  doors,   etc. 


Designs  Nurses'  Home 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Colmesnil  is  the  architect 
of  the  seven-story  reinforced  concrete 
nurses'  home  for  the  Affiliated  Colleges, 
Fourth  and  Parnassus  avenues,  San  Fran- 
cisco, construction  of  which  has  been 
started  by  Messrs.  MacDonald  &  Kahn, 
the  owners  and  managers  of  construction. 
By  an  error  it  was  stated  in  last  month's 
issue  that  Mr.  A.  Lacy  Worswick  was  the 
architect  of  this  building.  Mr.  Worswick 
has  notliing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
plans.  . 

Architects'  Association 

Dr.  .\ll)ert  L.  Shiels,  superintendent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  pul)lic  schools,  addressed 
the  luigiiiecrs  and  Arcliitccts  .Association 
of  Southern  California,  Friday  evening, 
January  31,  on  "Bolshevism."  Mr.  Leroy 
C.  I^ishop  also  spoke  and  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  the  use  of  the  accousticon  and 
the  dictograph.  The  newly  elected  offi- 
cers  of   the   association    were   installed. 


Designing  Apartments 

.Mr.  .\ll)cTt  Sciiroepfer,  Nevada  Bank 
building,  San  I'rancisco,  reports  he  is  very 
busy  designing  apartment  houses  and  other 
buildings.  One  of  these  will  be  erected 
on  Sacramento  street  at  an  estimated  cost 
of   $.-^5,000.    

Store  Alterations 

Messrs.  Bliss  &  {•'.iviilc  have  prepared 
plans  for  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
store  of  the  Prussia  Company,  at  139 
Geary   street.   San   Francisco. 


Bank  to  Enlarge  Quarters 

The  Anglo  London  Paris  National  Bank 
will  enlarge  its  present  building  at  Sutter 
and  Sansome  streets  by  taking  in  the 
jjroperty  to  the  north  on  Sansome  street, 
which  has  been  purchased  from  the  Chil- 
ton Estate  for  $450,000.  The  property  has 
a  frontage  on  Sansome  street  of  137  feet. 
There  is  at  present  a  two-story  building 
on  the  property,  which  probably  will  be 
razed  and  an  addition  built  that  will  con- 
form with  the  style  of  the  bank's  present 
granite  structure.  The  existing  bank  build- 
ing was  designed  by  the  late  ]\lr.  .Albert 
Pissis.  

New  Apartments 

Mr.  E.  E.  Young,  251  Kearny  street,  San 
Francisco,,  has  completed  plans  for  a  two- 
story  frame  apartment  house  to  contain 
four  five-room  apartments.  It  will  be 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  Palm  avenue, 
160  feet  north  of  Gearv  street,  by  Mr. 
P.   D.  Tyler. 

Mr.  Young  has  also  made  plans  for  four 
frame  apartment  houses  to  be  erected  on 
.\rguello  boulevard,  between  Euclid  ave- 
nue and  California  street,  San  Francisco, 
for  Air.  Herman  H.  Helbush. 


$500,000  Hotel  for  Bakersfield 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business 
men  of  Bakersfield  are  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  erect  a  five-  or  si.x-storv  Class  A 
hotel  building  on  the  Tegeler  property. 
The  building  will  cost  $500,000.  .Among 
those  interested  in  the  project  are  H.  J. 
Brandt,  J.  W.  Heard,  George  Hay,  C.  E. 
Worden,  C.  C.  Stockton,  W.  E.  Under- 
wood, Louis  V.  Olcese,  Mayor  C.  L.  Tay- 
lor, Fred  W.  Tegeler,  and  others. 


$100,000  Taft  Hotel 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wiseman,  architect  of 
Bakersfield,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  hotel 
building  to  be  erected  in  Taft  adjoining 
the  present  .Anderson  Hotel,  which  will 
be  made  an  annex.  The  structure  will 
cost  about  $100,000.  .A  company  to  erect 
the  hotel  has  been  incorporated  by  Maj-or 
W.  L.  .Adkisson.  Messrs.  Walter  Oliver. 
R.  H.  Anderson  and  W.  F.  Bray. 


Court  House  and  Jail 

Alessrs.  Geo.  C.  Sellon  &  Co.  of  Sacra- 
mento have  been  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  new  court  house  and 
jail  at  Quincv.  Plumas  countv.  to  cost 
$100,000.  J 

Alterations  to  Bank  Building 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Reedley 
will     make     exten.sive     alterations     to     its 

Imilding. 
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Height  Limit  for  Buildings 

Mr.  George  A.  Damon,  president  of  the 
City  Planning  Association  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  retained  by  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  future  development  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Damon  has  suggested  that  the  height 
of  buildings  be  limited  to  80  feet.  Most 
of  the  important  cities  of  the  United 
States  have  fixed  a  limit  to  the  height  of 
building  and  many  of  them  now  regret 
that  this   limit  was  not  fixed   sooner. 


Concrete  Factory  Buildings 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Martin,  430  Higgins 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  completed 
the  plans  for  the  office  building  portion 
of  the  new  factory  buildings  to  be  erect- 
ed on  Santa  Fe  avenue  near  Thirty- 
seventh  street,  for  the  Keystone  Iron 
Works.  Bids  will  be  taken  at  once  for 
the  erection  of  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ings. It  will  be  a  three-story  strticture, 
100x50  feet. 

$85,000  Apartment  House 

Mr.  A.  H.  Knoll,  formerly  Falch  & 
Knoll,  San  Francisco  architects,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  an  $85,000  five-story 
apartment  house  to  be  erected  at  Cali- 
fornia and  Gough  streets,  San  Francisco, 
for  Mr.  M.  S.  Show.  There  will  be  ten 
apartments  of  seven  rooms  each,  finished 
throughout  in  white  enamel,  with  oak 
floors,  steam  heat,  hot  water  and  electric 
passenger  elevator  service. 


The  State  Building 

A  dispatch  from  Sacramento  says  that 
every  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control  and  State  Archi- 
tect Geo.  B.  McDougall  to  begin  work  on 
the  State  building  in  the  San  Francisco 
Civic  Center.  Mr.  McDtougall  said :  "The 
problem  is  how  to  construct  a  building  to 
cost  more  than  $1,200,000  with  $1,000,000 
available  from  the   sale   of  bonds." 


Twelve-Story  Hotel 

Mr.  Harrison  Albright,  553  Laughlin 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  twelve-story  Class  A  hotel 
to  be  erected  on  West  Sixth  street,  near 
Westlake  Park,  for  Mr.  Theodore  Curtis. 
It  will  contain  approximately  1000 
rooms.  The  building  will  be  250x175 
feet  and  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction. 

$20,000  Country  Residence 

Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Brown,  251  Kearny 
street,  San  Francisco,  are  preparing  plans 
for  a  $20,000  country  house  to  be  built  at 
Pebble  Beach,  near  Monterey,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Clark  of  San  Mateo.  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  who  is  in  France,  is  expected  home 
the   latter   part  of   May   or   early   in   June. 


Personeil 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  incorpora- 
tion on  January  1st  of  Rossel  Edward 
Mitchell  &  Company,  Ltd.,  architects,  en- 
gineers and  town  planners,  with  the  follow- 
ing personnel :  Mr.  Rossel  Edward  Mitchell, 
president ;  Mr.  Gilbert  Stanley  Underwood, 
vice-president;  Mr.  Barnard  Stebbins 
Alves,  manager.  The  firm's  main  office  is 
at  604-608  Paul-Gale-Greenwood  building, 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  Mr.  Underwood  is  well 
known  to  Californians,  having  for  many 
years  been  associated  with  M:r.  Arthur  B. 
Benton  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  S.  Heiman,  architect,  having  been 
discharged  from  the  Tank  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army,  has  reopened  his  offices  at  57  Post 
street,  Mechanics  Institute  building,  San 
Francisco,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive  catalogues,   etc. 


Plans  for  Monastery 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Mullgardt,  architect  in 
the  Chronicle  building,  San  Francisco,  has 
prepared  preliminary  plans  for  a  group  of 
structures  for  the  Monastery  of  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The 
buildings  will  occupy  a  secluded  but  pic- 
turesque site  in  the  Piedmont  Hills  back 
of  Oakland,  and  will  be  of  monolithic 
construction,  with  Spanish  tile  roof,  metal 
grill  windows,  tile  and  marble  floors  and 
cellular  block  tile  partitions.  The  project 
will  probably  involve  an  expenditure  of 
$500,000  or  more. 


Chapter  May  Have  New  Quarters 

San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  has 
decided  to  take  permanent  quarters  in 
rooms  provided  by  the  Building  Material 
Exhibit  at  77  O'Farrell  street,  provided  the 
San  Francisco  Architectural  Club  will  also 
make  its  headquarters  there,  giving  up 
its  rooms  on  Post  street. 


$1,000,000  Post  Office  Building 

Representative  Elston  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House  providing  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000  for  a  new  post  office 
building  to  be  erected  in  Oakland  as  soon 
as  plans  can  be  prepared  by  the  Super- 
vising  Architect,   Washington,   D.    C. 


Plan  New  Houses 

Mr.  E.  J.  Symmes,  1700  Pearl  street, 
Alameda,  is  preparing  plans  for  twenty- 
five  frame  cottages  and  two  $10,000  resi- 
dences  to  be  built  in  Oakland. 


$35,000  School   Building 

Mr.  Chester  Cole  of  Chico  is  preparing 
plans  for  a  $35,000  two-story  frame  and 
stucco  school  house  for  the  Durham  school 
district.  

Elks'  Building,  Bakersfield 

The  Elks  will  raise  $100,000  for  a  new 
lodge  building  to  be  erected  on  Seven- 
teenth  street,   Bakersfield. 
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Architects  Will  Design  Now;  Take  Pay 
Later 

Building  operations  in  ;in(l  around  Pitts- 
burgh have  thus  far  shown  very  sHght 
signs  of  reviving,  since  the  Government 
ban  against  miscellaneous  construction 
was  lifted  several  weeks  ago.  Nor  are 
there  any  pronounced  evidences  of  work 
being  planned  by  local  arciiitects.  Some 
report  inquiries  from  iieople  who  contem- 
plate building  this  spring,  but  few  plans 
arc  being  ordered,  and  architects  seem  to 
have  plenty  of  leisure.  It  is  because  of 
the  spare  time  they  have  that  they  are 
urging  people,  who  contemplate  building, 
to  order  plans  and  specitications  prepared 
now. 

Architects  point  out  that  if  the  general 
inclination  is  to  delay  construction  until 
after  winter  is  past,  it  will  be  best  to 
have  the  proposed  buildings  designed  in 
plenty  of  time.  Many  dwellings  are  not 
what  thev  were  expected  to  be  because 
enough  time  was  not  given  to  perfecting 
their  planning.  When  a  building  is  de- 
signed and  enough  time  is  afforded  for 
careful  study  of  the  plans,  many  changes 
may  be  thought  wise  which  cannot  be 
made  when  the  plans  are  completed  only 
a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  before  they 
are  to  be  utilized.  Besides,  when  archi- 
tects are  busy  they  have  so  much  to  look 
after  and  to  think  about  that  thev  cannot 
give  each  job  as  much  attention  and 
thought  as  when  they  are  not  rushed  with 
A-ork.  They  are  certainly  not  rushed  now, 
and  at  a  recent  conference  many  Pitts- 
burgh architects  are  said  to  have  agreed 
that  those  wbo  think  to  build  next  spring 
can  have  plans  prepared  now,  or  during 
the  winter  months,  with  no  charge  to  be 
made  for  the  plans  until  they  are  used. 
In  this  way  architects  can  be  kept  busy 
until  the  soring  building  season  arrives, 
and  when  it  comes  those  who  have  their 
plans  ready  will  have  an  advantage  over 
those  who  do  not  order  plans  drawn  until 
a  few   weeks  before  they  begin  to  build. 

As  matters  are  now,  architects  will  have 
no  trouble  in  securing  all  the  draftsmen 
they  may  need,  but  should  a  building  rush 
set  in  later  thev  may  be  unable  to  get 
plans  out  as  quicklv  and  as  satisfactorily 
as   they  can   now — National   Builder. 


School  Construction  Should  Go  On 

Contracts  for  800  public  school  houses. 
totaling  some  eighty  million  dollars,  have 
been  held  up  as  a  result  of  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  but  a  partial  tabulation  of 
building  conditions  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  made  by  the  Sta- 
tistical Section  of  the  Division  of  Public 
NVorks  and  Construction  Development, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  completed  tabulation  will 
show  that  these  school  projects,  now  be- 
ing held  in  abeyance,  aggregate  more  than 
one    hundred    million    doll;irs. 

In  roiuul  numbers,  tiiis  is  about  one  dol- 
lar    per     capita     throughout     the      United 


States.  As  school  l)uildings  are  custom- 
arily financed  on  twenty-year  serial  bonds, 
this  means  an  installment  payment  of 
about  five  cents  per  capita  per  year  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  if  they  would 
have  their  school  programme  put  through 
at   the   present   time. 

Assuming  that  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent 
in  construction  costs  might  develop  during 
the  next  four  or  tlve  years  (and  this  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  maximum  de- 
crease), the  immediate  completion  of  the 
nation's  school  programme  would  involve 
an  excess  of  onlj^  1  per  cent  per  capita 
per  year  over  the  per  capita  cost,  even  if 
construction  were  delayed  for  several 
3'ears. 

The  educators  of  the  country  ask,  shall 
the  country  have  its  schools  now  at  five 
cents  per  capita  per  year,  or  delay  having 
them  for  four  or  five  years  in  order  to 
buy  them  at  four  cents  per  capita  per 
year?  

States  Can  Use  103,000  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  on  Road  Work 

The  Bureau  of  Pul)lic  Roads  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  col- 
lected from  the  highway  departments  of 
the  various  States  figures  indicating  the 
proliable  number  of  returned  soldiers  and 
sailors  that  can  be  used  during  1919  in 
road  construction  and  repair  wotk.  Of  the 
38  States  replying  only  29  gave  definite 
figures.  They  report  they  can  use  11,637 
soldiers  and  sailors  as  skilled  lalx>rers,  and 
91,904  as  unskilled.  Under  the  head  of 
skilled  labor  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments were  asked  to  report  on  the  require- 
ments of  masons,  carpenters,  quarry  bosses, 
concrete  finishers,  road  foremen,  roller 
men  and  superintendents.  Unskilled  labor- 
ers were  not  separated  into  classes. 

The  States  that  have  thus  far  given 
definite  figures,  with  the  estimated  number 
of  men   that   may  be  used,  are : 

Skilled     Unskilled 

Alabama       60  1,000 

Arizona      48  100 

Colorado      ...  1,250 

Delaware     100  1,000 

Connecticut     ...  *7,000 

Florida     685  4,315 

C.eorRia     *4,000 

Idaho    200 

Illinois     2,500  1 5,000 

Kansas     1,000  4,800 

Kentucky     826  3,500 

Louisiana     110  1,000 

Maine     100  1.000 

-Massachusetts     150  2,000 

Michigan     200  2,500 

Minnesota      1,200  4,800 

Mississippi     ...  "2,000 

Montana    104  644 

Nebraska     267  2,250 

Nevada    35  265 

New    Ilampshire    332  1,000 

New    York    1 ,400  7,000 

( )reKon     270  2,430 

Rhode    Island     50  450 

South   Carolina    1,500 

K'irginia     900  5,100 

WashinRton     *2.000 

\V<-st   Xirginia    700  9,300 

Wisconsin     600  7,500 

'Skilled    and    unskilled. 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


New  Chapter  of  Engineers 

San  Francisco  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers  met  recently  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  George  M.  Nelson,  810 
Bank  of  Italy  Building,  to  perfect  organ- 
izaition  of  a  local  chapter  and  discuss 
means  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  or- 
ganization and  institute  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign  for  new  members. 

Some  thirty  invitations  were  sent  out 
and  the  following  members  and  applicants 
responded :  Mr.  L.  D.  Howland,  Mr.  I. 
G.  Grundel,  Mr.  A.  G.  Mott,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Watkins,  Mr.  W.  H.  Phelps,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Knowles,  Mr.  George  M.  Nelson,  Mr.  H. 
A.  Schohen,  Mr.  T.  R.  Plant,  Mt.  W.  H. 
Rupp,  all  members;  Mr.  O.  R.  West,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Brown,  Mr.  N.  A.  Wood,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pixley,  Mr.  E.  V.  Vandercook,  Mr.  K.  H. 
Mead,   all   applicants. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Knowles,  Assistant  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad, 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  was 
unanimously  elected  temporary  chairman, 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Mott  was  elected  temporary 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  plan  of  activities  was  discussed  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  matter  of  getting 
new  members  be  given  first  consideration 
by  all  present  for  the  next  few  months. 

A  petition  to  the  National  Board  of 
Directors  in  Chicago  for  a  charter  for 
the  chapter  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
all    members   present. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Engineers,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  29  S.  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  are  Mr. 
W.  H.  Finley,  President  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad,  President;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Clausen,  Chicago,  First  Vice-President ; 
Mr.  L.  K.  Sherman,  President  L.  K.  Sher- 
man Engineering  Co.,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Drayer,  Secretary ;  Mr. 
A.  H.  Krom,  Assistant  Secretary;  Mr.  F. 
H.  Myers,  Assistant  Secretary;  Mr.  John 
Ericson,  City  Engineer,  Chicago,  Treas- 
urer. 

The  American  Association  of  Engineers 
was  organized  by  a  group  of  Chicago 
engineers  early  in  1915.  On  Tune  14  of 
that  year  it  was  incorporated  (but  not  for 
pecuniary  orofit)  under  the  laws  of  the 
State   of   Illinois. 


To  Bridge  the  Golden  Gate 

State  Senator  Burnett  has  introduced  a 
resolution  at  Sacramento  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  for  a  pre- 
liminary   survej'    to    determine    the    feasa- 


bility  of  building  a  bridge  across  the 
Golden  Gate  near  Seal  Rocks.  The  bridge 
would  prove  of  considerable  advantage  to 
ranch  owners  and  other  residents  of 
Marin,    Sonoma    and    Napa    counties. 

The  amount  of  money  derived  from  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  for  operat- 
ing their  line  over  the'  bridge,  would  more 
than  pay  interest  on  the  investment,  it  is 
said. 

Engineers  say  the  bridge  would  need  be 
only  5000  feet  long,  making  the  center 
span  3000  feet  and  the  two  end  spans 
1000  feet  each.  It  has  been  figured  that 
the  bridge  could  be  built  for  about 
$6,000,000.       

Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Engineer 

Aside  from  President  Wilson  no  Ameri- 
can has  been  so  widely  advertised  by  his 
acts  during  the  war  as  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 
Known  only  as  a  mining  engineer  prior 
to  the  war,  Mr.  Hoover  has  abundantly 
proved  his  right  to  be  called  a  truly  great 
executive,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  his  name 
has  frequently  been  suggested  as  fit  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  successor  to  President  Wil- 
son   himself. 

In  acknowledging  his  recent  election  to 
the  Italian  Royal  Academy  of  Science, 
President  Wilson  said :  "While  perhaps 
there  is  no  science  of  government,  there 
ought  to  be."  Had  Mr.  Hoover  been 
speaking,  instead  of  the  President,  we  be- 
lieve he  would  not  have  said  that  "there 
is  no  science  of  government,"  for  to  the 
modern  engineer  every  sort  of  administra- 
tion involves  the  application  of  science. 
Listen  to  what  Mr.  Hoover  wrote  not 
long  ago : 
_  "The  engineering  profession  generally 
rises  yearly  in  dignity  and  importance  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  learns  more  of 
where  the  real  brains  of  industrial  prog- 
ress are.  The  time  will  come  when  people 
will  ask,  not  who  paid  for  a  thing,  but 
who  built  it.  To  the  engineer  falls  the 
work  of  creating  from  the  dry  bones  of 
scientific  fact  the  living  body  of  industry. 
It  is  he  whose  intellect  and  direction  bring 
to  the  world  the  comforts  and  necessities 
of  daily  use.  Unlike  the  doctor,  his  is  not 
the  constant  struggle  to  save  the  weak. 
LTnlike  the  soldier,  destruction  is  not  his 
prime  function.  Unlike  the  lawyer,  quar- 
rels are  not  his  daily  bread.  Engineering 
is  the  profession  of  creation  and  of  con- 
struction, of  stimulation  of  human  effort 
and  accomplishment."  —  Engineering  and 
Contracting. 
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Merced  County's  Road  Building 
Programme 

Approximately  125  miles  of  liij^hway  arc 
embraced  in  the  system  of  roads  which 
are  to  be  improved  under  the  $1,250,000 
bond  issue  recently  voted  by  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  Merced  county.  This  total  in- 
cludes 18.8  miles  of  State  aid  roads,  being 
a  portion  of  the  State  highway  lateral 
which  will  e.vtend  westward  through  Los 
Banos    into    Santa    Clara    c<nnity. 

One  of  the  improved  roads  will  extend 
north  and  soutli  through  the  city  of  Mer- 
ced, the  northern  portion  i)assing  through 
Nair,  Edendale,  Hopeton  and  Merced 
Falls  on  the  route  to  Yoscmite  National 
Park.  An  imprt>ved  highway  to  Yosemite 
has  long  been  desired  by  the  people  of 
Merced  county  and  it  will  also  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  the  entire  south- 
ern  portion   of   the    State. 

All  the  highway  will  be  of  concrete  and 
the  work  will  be  done  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  County  Surveyor  A.  E. 
Cowell.  

Has  $500,000  in  New  Work 
^[r.  Maurice  C.  Cniiclmt.  constructing 
engineer  in  the  French  Hank  building. 
San  Francisco,  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  large  reinforced  concrete  elevator  and 
flour  mill  to  be  erected  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
for  the  Sperry  Flour  Company.  The 
buildings  will  represent  an  outlay  in 
excess  of  $300.0C)0.  Mr.  Couchot  also 
has  made  plans  for  a  cafeteria  and  lab- 
oratory- for  the  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  and  for  a  concrete 
%varehouse  and  office  building  in  Hono- 
lulu for  the  Sperry   Flour  Company. 


K.  E.  Parker  Has  Big  Contract 

Mr.  K.  E.  Parker,  c(jnstructiun  engineer, 
has  moved  his  offices  from  244  Kearny 
street,  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Clunie 
building,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Parker  has 
a  large  force  at  work  building  a  five- 
story  reinforced  concrete  store-house  for 
the   U.    S.    Government   at    Mare    Island. 


Passing  of  Mr.  Fred  T.  Huddart 
I  lie  luiiMing  industry  of  San  Francisco 
has  lost  an  esteemed  memlier  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  l*>ederick  Townsend  Huddart, 
which  occurred  January  12  after  a  linger- 
ing illness.  Mr.  Huddart  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Woods,  Huddart  &  Gunn, 
well  known  engineers  and  contractors  of 
reinforcing  steel  bars  and  pig  iron.  Until 
his  health  failed  him,  Mr.  Huddart  was 
one  of  San  Francisco's  most  active  busi- 
ness men.  He  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  a  friendship  among  men  which 
will   not   soon   be   forgotten. 

Mr.  Huddart  was  well  known  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  boyhood,  having  l)een  for  manj-  years 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Dunham.  Car- 
rigan  &  Hayden  and  later  with  Mr.  W.  B. 
Isaacs  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 
Mr.  Huddart  was  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  April,  1864.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rev.    Robert   Townsend    Huddart. 


Big  Reclamation  Project 
Mr.  C.  Harold  Hopkins  of  Woodland, 
manager  of  the  Conway  Ranch  and  whose 
offices  are  in  the  Porter  Building,  Wood- 
land, has  plans  for  a  big  reclamation  pro- 
ject which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
close  to  $1,000,000.  The  management  plans 
four  bases  of  operation,  each  with  an 
area  of  5000  acres.  Communit\'  centers 
will  be  established  at  each  base  and  con- 
struction work  will  include  dormitories, 
dining  halls,  club  and  reading  rooms, 
l)ath  houses  and  four  and  five-room  cot- 
tages. 

Take  Contract  on  Percentage 

Messrs.  Palmer  &  Peterson,  contrac- 
tors and  engineers  in  the  Monadnock 
building,  San  Francisco,  have  secured  a 
$200,000  contract  on  percentage  to  con- 
struct new  buildings  and  additions  for 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  at  Sacramento, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Washington  J.  Miller, 
architect  of  San   Francisco. 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


ARDWOO 


TIIVIBER 
FLOOFtirNG 
VEIMEIEIRS 
PANELS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  HARDWOODS  IN  THE  WEST         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder  No.  1774 

ON  the  garages  3^ou  plan  this  safety  first  device  should  alwaj^s  be  included.     It 
prevents  damage  to  car  or  occupant. 

This  Holder  is  only  one  item  of  the  ex- 
tensive line  of  Stanley  Garage  Hard- 
ware, which  includes  Hinges,  Bolts, 
Latches  and  Pulls,  all  built  especially  for 
garage  use. 

Leading  hardware  dealers  everywhere  carry  Stanley  Garage  Hardware. 

If  you  haven't  a  copy  of  our  book  on  Stanley  Garage  Hard- 
ware, we  should  be  very  glad  to  send  you  one  on  request. 

THE    STANLEY    WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn,  us.  a. 


The  steel  arm  works  automatically  and 
locks  the  door  securel.v  open  no  matter 
how  hard  the  wind  is  blowing. 


NEW  YORK 
100  Lafayette  St. 


CHICAGO 

73  East  Lake  St. 


Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Bronze  and  Wrought   Steel  Hinges  and  Butts  of  all  kinds,   including 

Stanley  Ball  Bearing  Butts.     Also,   Pulls,  Brackets,   Chest  Handles,   Peerless  Storm   Sash 

Hangers  and  Fasteners,  Screen  Window  and  Blind  Trimmings,  Furniture  Hardware, 

Twinrold   Box   Strapping  and   Cold   Rolled  Strip   Steel. 

Stanley  Garage  Hardware  is  adaptable  for  factory  and  mill  doors. 


When    writing'   to   Advertisers   please   mention    this   magazine. 
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Arizona  Highway  Programme 

Tlio  Arizona  lli),'lnvay  Association, 
which  met  at  Phoenix  recently,  adopted 
a  resolution  askinja^  the  LeKisliitnre  to 
submit  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  a  proposition 
to  issue  $30.(XH),(XK)  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  permanent  State 
hipfhways,  and  that  provision  be  made  to 
issue  such  bonds  only  as  thej^  may  be 
re(|uire(l  to  carry  on  the  work.  A  reso- 
lution was  also  ado])ted  endorsinj?  the 
bill  now  pending'  before  the  Lej^^islature 
of  Arizona,  providinjj;  for  an  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution,  raisiiij^  tlic 
limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  from  one 
to  five  per  cent,  which  will  be  necessarv 
if  $30.0(K),(K)()  bonds  are  voted. 

.-\l)pointment  of  a  State  hijifhway  com- 
mission, to  consist  of  live  members  serv- 
ing without  pay,  was  also  recommended 
by   the   association. 

One  of  the  strong?  arguments  advanced 
in  favor  of  a  liberal  program  of  State 
highway  construction  was  the  tremen- 
dous development  that  has  resulted  in 
California  through  the  building  of  per- 
manent State  and  county  roads.  The 
possibilities  of  development  in  Arizona 
by  good  roads  were  declared  to  be  far 
ahead  of  those   in   California. 


Engineers'  Club  Annual  Meeting 

The  Engineers'  Club,  Seattle,  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of  January 
n  at  the  clubrooms,  Arctic  building.  At 
this  meeting  the  result  of  the  election  held 
on  January  10  was  announced.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensu- 
ing year :  Mr.  H.  E.  Horrocks,  president ; 
Mr.  L.  M.  Grant,  vice-president;  Mr.  E.  J. 
Bartells.  secretary;  Mr.  Amos  Slater, treas- 
urer. The  executive  board  consists  of 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Pinson.  R.  S.  Drurv  and 
Stuart  Mannell. 


Personal 

^Ik.  D.WKNpokT  Bkomfjeld,  former  city 
engineer  of  San  Mateo  and  countv  sur- 
veyor of  San  Mateo  countv,  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Atlas  building.  Second  and 
Mission    streets,    San    Francisco. 


Engineer  Brings  Suit 

Mr.  W.  E.  Pedley,  construction  engi- 
neer of  Riverside,  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
b'lizabeth  Pedley,  have  brought  suit 
against  the  Consolidated  Reservoir 
Power  Company  of  Los  .Angeles,  for 
$v35,0(K).  Pedley  avers  he  was  employed 
by  the  defendant  as  confidential  consult- 
ing and  construction  engineer.  When 
differences  arose  between  them  in  1913 
he  presented  a  bill  for  $4().()()0  for  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Pedley  claims  the  company 
offered  lands  bordering  on  Lake  Elsi- 
nore  in  settlement  of  his  claim  and  he 
accepted  a  deed  for  the  same,  which  was 
made  to  his  wife.  Mr.  Pedley  says  he 
did  not  inspect  the  lands  until  after  the 
Hood  of  1916,  when  Lake  Elsinore  broke 
its  bounds,  and  he  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered at  that  time  that  the  company 
owned  only  a  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  deeded  to  his  wife.  He  now 
sues  to  recover  $35,()()(),  the  alleged  value 
of  about  3425  acres  involved  in  the  trans- 
fer, to  which  he  now  claims  he  has  no 
title. 

New  Tank  and  Pipe  Company 

A  new  plant  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  pipe  and  tanks  has  been 
established  in  the  industrial  district  in  the 
southeast  section  of  Los  Angeles.  It  will 
operate  under  the  name  of  the  Union  Tank 
&  Pipe  Company,  which  iiled  articles  of 
incorporation  recently  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal stock.  The  incorporators  are  Morgan 
L.  Sweeney,  who  was  for  a  number  of 
years  superintendent  for  the  Western  Pipe 
&  Steel  Company,  and  who  will  be  man- 
ager of  the  new  plant ;  Edward  J.  Bowen 
and    Stuart    M.    Salisburv. 


Every  Man  His  Own  Architect 

Air.  Kenneth  Macdonald.  architect  of 
San  Francisco,  mailed  his  friends  a 
uni(|ue  holiday  card  not  dissimilar  to 
one  i)rinted  some  years  ago  by  an  in- 
surance company  and  entitled:  "Every 
Man  His  Own  Architect."  The  point 
emphasized  on  the  chart  is  that  every 
man  is  the  builder  of  his  own  fortune. 


Robert  w    Hunt 


JNo.  J.  Cone 


JAS.  c.  Hallsteo 


D.  w.  mcnaugher 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &.  CO.,    Engineers 

BUREAU    OF    INSPECTION    TESTS    AND    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

New  York        London      Chicago       Pittsburgh       St.  Louis        Seattle        Toronto       Mexico  City 

CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCING   STEEL 

REPORTS   AND    ESTIMATES   ON    PROPERTIES   AND    PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 


Whfii    writiinf   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this   magazine. 


The  Contractor 

HIS  TRIALS,  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


Getting  on  With  the  Architect 

HOW  do  you  get  on  with  the  architect 
or  the  engineer  on  your  jobs? 
Smoothly  or  by  jerks? 

Getting  on  with  the  architect  or  engi- 
neer has  been  the  making  of  a  mighty  lot 
of  contractors — and  not  getting  on  has 
been  the  breaking  of  a  lot  of  others,  says 
Contractor's   Atlas. 

The  engineer  and  architect  have  also 
absolute  power  on  a  job  and  the  question 
of  getting  along  smoothly  and  harmo- 
niously with  them  is  well  worth  the  most 
careful  consideration.  Do  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  comforted  with  the  thought  that 
"nobody  could  get  along  with  such  a  man 
as  that,  anyway." 

One  contractor  says  this  and  concludes 
that  there  is  no  use  trying.  He  works  on 
at  loggerheads  with  the  architect.  Misun- 
derstandings arise  and  costly  changes  have 
to  be  made.  The  architect  naturally  shows 
no  sympathy  for  such  a  contractor.  When 
he  is  through,  the  contractor  swears  he 
will  never  do  another  job  under  that  archi- 
tect, and  generally  leaves  without  any 
profit. 

Another  contractor  who  has  learned 
that  courteous  diplomacy  and  bona  fide 
co-operation  with  the  architect  or  engi- 
neer actually  pays  well  in  dollars  as  well 
as  in  satisfaction,  if  need  be,  makes  him- 
self agreeable,  and  in  a  short  time  he  is 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  archi- 
tect. The  job  runs  along  smoothly  and 
brings   in   a  good,   fair  profit. 

Unfortunately,  this  relation  has  often 
been  considered  simply  one  of  personali- 
ties. Really  it  should  be  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  business  with  the  contractor  to  get 
along  smoothly  with  the  architect  and  en- 
gineer as  for  him  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
owner.  Bringing  this  right  down  to  a  mat- 
ter of  dollars  and  cents  will  perhaps 
bring   this    home. 

One  contractor  began  in  a  very  small 
way  and  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of 
four  or  five  well-established  contracting 
firms  already  holding  the  territory.  Every- 
one predicted  he  would  have  hard  sled- 
ding. 

He  had  had  little  or  no  experience.  But 
this  was  perhaps  what  put  him  on  the 
right  track.  Realizing  his  inexperience,  he 
got  into  the  habit,  when  the  engineer 
came  on  the  job,  of  calling  his  foreman 
over  and  asking  the  engineer  to  explain 
just  how  he  wanted  the  work  done. 


This  was  a  new  attitude  to  the  engineer 
and  he  couldn't  help  but  be  pleased  by  it. 
The  contractor  was  a  gruff  sort,  but  was 
frank  and  open.  After  such  an  interview 
he  would  tell  his  man,  "Now  you  go  and 
do  just  like  he  tells  you." 

You  can't  expect  an  arcihtect  to  be 
watching  out  for  your '  interests  when  he 
feels  that  you  are  bucking  him  at  every 
turn.  Having  regard  for  your  _  interests 
doesn't  mean  his  accepting  inferior  work 
on  your  part.  You  know  an  architect  can 
get  equally  good  results  from  having 
work  done  in  a  way  convenient  for  you, 
is  in  some  particular  way  that  he  may 
seem  to  be  a  crank  about. 

Your  aim  is  to  get  him  to  do  this,  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  make  him  feel  that 
you  have  his  interests  at  heart,  that  you 
are  just  as  much  interested  in  getting  the 
job  done  according  to  -specifications  and 
the  way  he  designed  it  as  he  is.  In  short, 
you  will  have  to  pull  in  harness  with  him. 

This  contractor  that  we  were  talking 
about  now  heads  the  list  in  the  commu- 
nity. He  has  the  biggest  equipment  and 
handles   the  biggest   jobs. 

But  this  is  not  the  main  point.  He  gets 
them  at  his  own  price,  and  he  gets  all  the 
big  cost  plus  percentage  jobs.  The  other 
contractors  of  the  town  stand  back  and 
say,  "I  don't  see  how  he  gets  away  with 
it."  But  to  this  day,  when  the  engineer 
comes  on  the  job,  this  contractor  calls 
over  his  foreman  and  says,  "Now  you  tell 
John  how  you  want  this  done."  And 
when  the  engineer  is  through  he  tells  his 
foreman,  "Now  you  go  and  do  just  like 
he  tells  you.'^ 

Some  Things  the  Contractor  Often 
Overlooks 

By  WM.  F.  HILDMAN 

UNTIL  a  short  time  ago  overhead  ex- 
pense was  something  that  the  average 
business  man  thought  he  need  not  know 
anything  about,  and  there  are  few  lines 
of  business  that  have  not  suffered  at  some 
time  from  the  ravages  of  this  unrecog- 
nized messenger  of  gloom. 

When  estimating  on  concrete  highways 
it  is  proper  to  give  attention  to  unexpected 
costs  with  which  every  job  is  more  or 
less  burdened.  Let's  start  at  the  beginning 
and  work  through.  Perhaps  we  can  find 
some  of  the  oversights  that  are  frequently 
responsible  for  our  coming  out  at  the 
small  end  of  the  horn  when  the  job  is 
finished. 
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With  the  contract  in  your  pocket,  bond 
filed  to  cover,  have  you  figured  the  in- 
terest on  cost  of  check  and  cost  of  bond? 

You  ship  maclnnery  somcwlicre  near  tin- 
starting  i)<>int  of  tlic  jt>l>  and  ulicn  you 
expect  it  to  arrive,  your  superintendent 
and  a  couple  of  your  regular,  men  are 
there  waiting  for  it.  Railroad  fare,  board 
and  room,  :m<I  freigiit  hills  start  at  this 
time. 

The  equipment  arrives — some  part  is 
l)roken  or  damaged  in  transit.  Another 
delay  until  either  the  local  blacksmith  can 
make  the  necessary  repairs  or  new  parts 
may  be  brought  from  somewhere  in 
America — with  cost  of  board  and  room 
and  otiier  expensive  elements  going  on  as 
usual. 

Next  is  cither  a  camping  outfit  or  some 
means  of  conveyance  to  get  men  back  and 
forth  from  the  job.  Oil,  ga.soline,  tire, 
and  many  kinds  of  repair  expenses  are, 
among  other  things,  in  order.  A  night 
watchman,  a  man  at  the  pumping  house  to 
keep  the  water  coming  through  the  roller 
or  mixer  have   to  be   considered. 

Telephone  bills  are  incurred  daily  to 
keep  material  coming.  Few  days  of  rainy 
weather  are  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  period  of  the  job.  Roads 
are  muddy,  demurrage  puts  a  blot  on  the 
profit  side  of  the-  ledger.  Either  these,  or 
no  material  at  all,  and  regular  men  of  the 
crew  drawing  their  salary  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Just  as  you  are  getting  a  good  start, 
something  liappens  with  some  part  of  the 
nx-chanical  equipment.  Flues  commence  to 
leak,  possibly  because  of  the  quality  of 
water  you  had  to  use.  As  there  is  no 
chance  to  send  the  gang  home,  you  start 
in  to  work  on  the  shoulders.  Progress  is 
slow,  however,  for  most  concreting  gangs 
do  not  like  building  road  shoulders,  and 
as  the  concrete  laid  will  not  permit  use 
of  a  wheeler  or  scraper,  tou  are  up 
against   it. 

About  this  time  the  party  owning  a 
water  hole,  from  which  you  are  getting 
your  supply,  wants  pay  for  the  water  with 
chances  that  he  wants  as  much  for  it  as 
vou  are  expecting  in  profit  on  the  job. 
Never  use  a  farmer's  well  until  you  have 
made  a  written  agreement  covering  its  use, 
knowing  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to 
cost  you   something  and  how   much. 

Then  there  are  those  numerous  things 
(that  can  Ix?  grouped  in  no  other  way  than 
by  calling  them  incidentals.  They  all  show 
up  on  every  job  and  they  all  cost  money. 

We  have  depreciation,  too.  Isn't  it  a 
fact  that  we  fool  ourselves  on  this  very 
important  question?  There  seems  to  be  a 
very  large  difference  of  opinion  among 
road  builders  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
charged  for  depreciation  of  road-l)uilding 
machinery  and  this  is  one  of  the  real 
reasotis  why  many  contractors  lose  out 
financially  in   concrete   road   building. 


Another  important  item  that  must  not 
be  overlooked  is  interest  on  balance  held 
over  from  fall  to  spring  on  incomplete 
jobs.  This  is  a  very  important  expense 
for  a  contractor  with   limited  capital. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  a  few  remind- 
ers. Nevertheless,  they  are  sure  to  be  on 
almost  every  job.  Are  you  sure  that  every 
time  you  bid  you  give  them  proper  con- 
sideration ? — Contract  Record. 


General  Versus  Segregated  Contracts 

Mr.  John  Morrell,  a  Minneapolis  archi- 
tect, has  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Improvement  Bulletin  of  that  city,  in 
which  he  discusses  that  always  discussable 
subject  "General  Contracts  versus  Separ- 
ate Contracts."  and  gives  a  preponderance 
of  argument  in  favor  of  the  segregated  bid. 
To  quote  Mr.   Morrell : 

"I  read  with  interest  the  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  on  'Lowering 
Construction  Costs,'  in  which  the  writer's 
only  hope  is  in  the  general  contractor, 
and   the   cost  plus   contracts. 

"The  architects  certainly  made  a  great 
mistake  and  lost  a  grand  opportunity  a 
few  years  ago  when  they  began  to  let 
the  entire  work  of  a  building  to  one  gen- 
eral contractor,  instead  of  letting  each 
part  of  the  work  separate ;  he  only  has 
a  fraction  of  influence  and  standing  in  the 
community  today  he  otherwise  would  have 
had.  and  it  is  doubtful  if  that  opportunity 
will  ever  come  his  way  again.  This  war 
has  certainly  revealed  to  him  his  pres- 
ent position,  for  it  was  to  the  general 
contractor,  and  not  ithe  architect,  that  the 
Government  turned  to  assist  in  this  great 
struggle. 

"This  is  the  age  of  specializing.  Why 
should  not  this  be  applied  to  building  con- 
tracting? Let  a  carpenter  contractor  de- 
vote his  whole  attention  and  skill  to  car- 
pentry, and  develop  that  industry  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  The  same 
might  be  said  in  regard  to  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  building  industry,  for 
this  in  my  opinion,  would  lower  the  cost 
of  building  construction  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Take  the  work  on  the  aver- 
age building,  and  compare  it  with  the  mod- 
ern factory,  in  its  efficiency,  and  this  will 
reveal  to  you  the  principal  aiuse  why 
building  operation   is   so   high   in   price. 

"As  to  buying  power :  I  fail  to  see  any 
reason  why  a  general  contractor  can  buy 
cheaper  than  contractors  specializing  in 
their  ovm  branches,  other  things  being 
equal,  and  especially  if  letting  contracts 
separately  became  the  general  practice,  so 
that  each  contractor  would  have  his  share 
of  the  profits  and  not  let  the  largest  share 
of  the  profits  go  to  the  general  contractor, 
who  in  many  cases  is  simply  a  broker,  and 
has  to  depend  iipon  the  skill  of  the  sub- 
contractors. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  generally 
true    that    sub-contractors    prefer    to    fig- 
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PABCO  ROOFS 

Guaranteed  for  io  and  20  Years 

— Relieve  You  of  Worry 
and  Responsibility 

Architects  and  Engineers  specify  PABCO 
10  and  20-3^ear  roofs  because  they  are  re- 
lieved of  all  worry  and  responsibility  by 
the  guarantee.  The  carefully  prepared 
specifications  and  our  rigid  provisions  for 
inspection  assure  at  once  : 

1.  Honest  competition  among  con- 
tractors. 

2.  The  use  of  the  various  materials 
called  for  in  the  specifications. 

3.  The  application  of  these  mater- 
ials in  a  way  that  produces  the 
best  possible  roof. 

The  guarantee  is  not  only  simple  and 
straightforward — says  what  it  means  and 
means  what  it  says — but  has  behind  it 
the  resources  and  responsibility  of  a  suc- 
cessful company  with  $5,0CX),000  of  assets. 
A  guarantee,  like  an  insurance  policy,  pos- 
sesses value  only  as  it  is  backed  by  per- 
manent and  unquestioned  integrity  and 
resources. 

Write  for  Specifications 
and    Coniplete    Details. 

^yan  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES.  INC 

Z4-40  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
Manufacturers  of 

PABCO  PRODUCTS 

Paints,  Roofings,  Building-Paper,  Floor  Covering 
PABCO  BUILT-UP-ROOFS— Guaranteed  10  and  20  Years 


When   writing-   to   Advertisers   please    mention   this   magazine. 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Olii..-   uiKi    Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8ft92  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  St8.,  San  Francisco 


lire  with  ,L;ciKr;il  o  inti'.irt' >is  r.illu-r  tli:iii 
wiili  tile  arcliitccts ;  \vc  certainly  liavo  not 
found  it  so  in  our  practice,  and  wc  would 
consider  it  a  reflection  on  us  if  it  were 
so.  Why  should  not  a  contractor  deal  and 
figure  directly  with  the  owner  through 
the  architect?  It  would  raise  him  to  a 
more  self-respecting  position,  and  he 
would  take  greater  pride  in  his  work.  By 
this  method  the  architect  could  select  con- 
tractors that  he  knows  do  honest  work, 
and  are  competent.  And  by  this  method 
the  owner  could  take  advantage  of  the 
lowest  legitimate  figures  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  work,  and  thus  save  the 
profits  of  the  middlemen. 

■'It  is  true  that  letting  the  work  out  to 
separate  contractors  adds  to  the  work  and 
responsil)iIity  of  the  architect  and  it  is 
through  shirking  this  that  the  present  con- 
dition has  been  brought  about. 

"Now  we  are  approaching  the  time  for 
every  architect  to  act,  both  as  individuals 
and  through  their  associations,  to  bring 
themselves  to  a  position  they  are  entitled 
to,  and  which  has  been  rapidly  slipping 
away  from  them.  They  certainly  would 
have  the  support  of  the  genuine  contractors. 
Unless  such  action  is  taken,  both  architects 
and  contractors  will  soon  be  working  for 
a  salary,  for  the  broker,  or  so-called  gen- 
eral contractor,  to  the  injury  of  both  and 
all  that   is   fine   and   noble   in   architecture. 

"As  to  structural  design :  Any  architect 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  would  study 
as  carefully  economy  in  structural  design, 
taking  into  account  materials  available, 
with  careful  calculation  as  to  spacing  to 
suit  the  materials  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  building  is  to  be  used,  dead  and 
live  loads,  etc.,  as  he  would  in  the  artistic 
design  of  the  building,  and  if  this  is  not 
true  of  architects  in  general,  the  sooner 
they  apply  themselves  to  this  task  the 
better   for   all   concerned. 

"There  is  before  the  architectural  pro- 
fession a  grand  opportunity,  but  it  is  also 
a  tremendous  task,  and  far  too  much  for 
one  man,  'whose  days  are  few  and  full 
of  evil,'  to  hope  to  accomplish  alone.  The 
onlv  hiif)c-  is  in  ^pcciali/iiitr  and  (irt^anizinij:." 


Only  One  Store  and  That  a  Big  One 

Joost  liros..  Inc..  105U  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  wlio  conduct  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  e(|uipped  retail  hardware 
establishments  in  San  I'Vancisco,  have  no 
branch  stores,  an  impression  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  All  the  business 
of  the  firm  is  handled  from  the  Market 
street  office  and  salesrooms.  Joost  Bros, 
are  exclusive  agents  for  the  well-known 
Russell  &  Erwin  builders'  hardware  (Russ- 
win )  and  they  have  a  large  stock  for  im- 
mediate delivery.  The  firm  also  carries 
an  up-to-date  assortment  of  sporting  goods, 
including  fishing  tackle,  guns,  etc.,  besides 
a  stock  of  paints,  mechanics'  tools  and 
Mazda   lamps   and   electrical   equipment. 


Handbook  on  Hardwoods 

Unique  in  hardwood  is  the  General 
Hardwood  List  just  issued  by  White 
Brothers,  the  pioneer  firm  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  booklet,  which  is  No.  8  of 
their  lists,  contains  48  pages  replete  with 
hardwood  information  and  is  the  most 
coniTjlete  handbook  on  hardwoods  ever 
issued. 

In  addition  to  prices  and  the  quantities 
of  the  many  kinds  of  lumber  on  hand,  it 
gives  various  log,  lumber  and  panel 
tables,  weights  of  hardwoods,  panels  and 
flooring,  as  well  as  a  general  and  concise 
description  of  all  the  hardwoods  sold  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  their  distinctive 
qualities  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
generally  put.  It  also  cites  examples  of 
hardwood  finish  in  San  Francisco  store 
windows,  office  buildings  and  hotels.  This 
data  is  of  great  interest  to  architects, 
builders  and  the  general  public.  The  pros- 
pective home  builders  will  find  in  this 
handbook  suggestions  for  the  effective  use 
of  hardwoods  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
home. 

Taking  it  altogether,  the  hardwood  in- 
formation in  this  booklet  is  most  com- 
plete and  White  Brothers  are  to  be  highly 
complimented  on  their  valuable  publication. 

I  pon  request.  White  Brothers  will  be 
very  glad  to  suppl_\'  to  anyone,  free  of  ex- 
oense.  copies  of  their  General  Hardwood 
List   No.   8. 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 

-      CONSULTING   ENGINEER     r 


PACIFIC   BUILDING    

HEATING  VENTILATION 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

WIRING  ILLUMINATION 


ARMCO  IRON 

For  Safe,  Sound,  and  Profitable 
Building  Construction 

To  tear  down  is  the  business  of  war;  to  build  up  is  the  business 
of  peace.     Razed  and  ravaged   Europe   must  be   restored,   and 
great  and  busy  America  must  continue   to   grow  and   expand. 
It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  next  decade  will  see  otherwise  than 
a  colossal  building  boom  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

With  the  world  demanding  construction  of  a  permanent  nature, 
metal  will  be  used  for  building  as  never  before.  We  expect  every 
available  pound  of  our  product,  Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron, 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  fast  as  we  can  supply  it.  In  every 
phase  of  its  manufacture,  Armco  Iron  is  subjected  to  scientific 
and  never-ending  care  and  inspection.  It  combines  purity,  even- 
ness, density  and  other  qualities  that  make  for  durability. 

Building  Uses  for  Armco  Iron 

In  every  kind  of  building,  new  or  altered,  residential,  industrial, 
public,  or  office,  Armco  Iron  can  be  most  proiitably  employed  for 
all  exposed  metal  parts  such  as  roofing,  coping,  pent  houses,  sky- 
lights, water  tanks,  ventilators,  window  frames  and  sashes,  and 
for  such  purposes  as  metal  lath  where  durability  is  a  factor  even 
though  the  metal  is  not  directly  exposed. 

Every  architect,  builder  and  property  owner 
or  investor  who  is  interested  in  safe,  sound,  and 
profitable  building  construction,  should  write  us 
for  information  specifically  applied  to  his  build- 
ing problems. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed  Manufacturers  Under  Patents  Granted 
to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office— MONADNOCK  BUILDING,  SAN 
FRANCISCO;  Other  Branch  Offices  at  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,   Atlanta  and   Buffalo. 

An  ample  stock  of  Armco  Iron  is  carried  at  San  Francisco. 


CO    IRON    Resists  Rus 
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ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

KOW     BUILDirNOS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 


5.10  Folsom   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REvr'MBERY  ^^  ^®  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

l»*«Tfi  J ..  ilMiIlI Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 

^/^^^^^Bir<^  work  of  any  nature  with  "OUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
^^  ^^e^^^K^^X"^  Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BIdg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  S2I 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal,  Los  Angeles,  Ca). 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


GEORGE  A.  SITTMAN 


ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with  General  Electrical   Construction  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565    16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 

PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 

McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

aeo,    w.    BoxToiN    &    soin 

General  Contractors 

Office,  1233  HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Sutter  1601 
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The  Ideal  Air  Washer 

The  Ideal  Heating  and  Engineering 
Company,  192  Erie  street,  San  Francisco, 
anticipate  an  exceptionally  busy  year. 
The  company  did  a  very  good  busi- 
ness in  1918  in  spite  of  war  conditions. 
One  of  its  best  heating  installations  was 
the  Healdsburg  school,  designed  by  Mr. 
Wm.   H.   Weeks. 

The  Ideal  Company  is  the  patentee  and 
sole  manufacturer  of  the  Ideal  air  washer, 
cooling  and  humidifying  apparatus,  Mr. 
George  C.  Derby,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, being  inventor  of  the  washer.  The 
contrivance  is  designed  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  fresh  air  intake  and  the  fan  so 
that  all  air  entering  the  building  must 
pass  through  the  washer  and  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  humidified  to  the 
proper  degree  before  being  distributed 
through  the  building  by  the  fan. 

Among  the  buildings  heated  by  this  com- 
pany or  equipped  with  Ideal  air  washers 
are    the    following : 

San  Francisco — Emporium  department 
store,  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco 
Hospital,  Young  Men's  Institute. 

South   San  Francisco — ^High   School. 

Oakland — Frick  School,  Capwell's  de- 
partment store.  Park  and  Division  Schools. 

Piedmont — Lower    School. 

Stockton — Hotel  Clark. 

Sacramento — Farmers  &  Mechanics  Bank, 
Scottish    Rite    Cathedral. 

Healdsburg — High    School. 

Corning,   Cal. — Bank  of  Corning. 

Selma,  Cal. — Sager  building. 

Modesto,    Cal. — Modesto   Theatre. 

Los  Angeles — Trinity  Auditorium,  Ross- 
lyn  Hotel,  Boyle  Heights  School,  Corona 
Grammar  School,  State  Normal  School, 
Science  Building,  Manual  Training  build- 
ing. Kindergarten,  Administration  build- 
ing, Library,  Gymnasium,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence,   Fine   Arts    building. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Catholic  Church,  Mesa 
Grammar   School. 

Yuma,  Ariz. — New  High   School. 

Fresno,  Cal. — White  Theatre,  First  Chris- 
tian  Church,   First   Church   C.   S. 

Alameda,    Cal. — Porter    School. 


Great  Western  Supply  Company 

The  Great  Western  Supply  Company, 
which  commenced  operations  about  a  year 
ago  on  First  street,  near  Mission,  is  now 
located  in  larger  and  more  convenient 
quarters  at  549  Howard  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Harry  Levitt  is  manager  of 
the  company,  which  carries  in  stock  the 
well-known  Jenkins  &  Penberthy  valves. 
As  agents  of  the  Detroit  steam  trap.  Met- 
ric Packing  Company  and  Monarch  Metal 
Company,  more  than  $100,000  worth  of 
business  was  handled  the  first  year  of  the 
company's  existence.  Mr.  Levitt  was  for- 
merly with  the  California  Steam  and 
Plumbing    Supply    Company. 


BEAUTIFUL 
OAK  FLOORS 


are  in  use  everywhere  and 
are  always  a  source  of  un- 
limited  satisfaction  and 
pride. 

The  owner  demands  Oak 
Flooring  for  the  reason  that 
it  increases  the  selling  and 
renting  values,  besides  at- 
tracting a  better  class  of 
tenants  or  buyers. 

Oak  Floors  and  a  few  choice 
rugs  simplifies  houseclean- 
ing  and  housekeeping. 

Oak  Flooring  is  beautiful, 
distinctive,  durable  and  right- 
fully deserves  the  name 

^^America's 
Best  Flooring" 

Our  Governm^ent  used  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  Oak  Floor- 
ing ^  for  various  housing 
projects. 

Oak    Fluorino- 
13/16"  and  ^ 

When  you  specify  Oak 
Flooring  for  any  building, 
you  can  rest  assured  that 
you  have  done  a  distinct  ser- 
vice that  will  always  reflect 
to  your  credit. 

See   our   page   319, 
1918  Sweet's   Catalog. 

Write   for   folders. 

OAK  FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

1603    UNION    TRUST    BLDG., 
CINCINNATI,    O. 


is    made    in 
thicknesses. 
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RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 
Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madern   County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OK  KVERY   DKSCRII'riON 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive   Monuments  and 

Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and   Yard: 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

.1/50  at  Number  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE   MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office,  Railway  E.xchange,  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDG-.San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Now  is  the  time  to  lay  out  your  Country 
Place  with  the  best  the  market  affords  in 

TREES  ^^  SEEDS  ^"  BULBS 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  COMPANY 


AL.  J.  NEVRALMONT.  Manager 
Phone  Douglas  5895 


151  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


When    wntint'    to   .Vilvt-rlii-vrs    i)kast-    nuiitum    this   magazine 
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Jarvis  Company  Has  Good  Year 

The  T.  P.  Jarvis  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  well  known 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  as  manufac- 
turers of  oil  burning  equipment,  has  had  a 
phenomenal  j'^ear,  just  closed,  in  spite  of 
war  conditions.  The  Jarvis  system  of  me- 
chanical refrigeration  has  met  with  splen- 
did success,  evidenced  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  installations  and  the  high  caliber  of 
the  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers. 
An  example  is  from  the  San  Francisco 
Olympic  Club,  whose  chief  engineer  writes  : 

T.   P.   Jarvis   Refrigerating  Works. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  refrigerating  and  ice  making 
plant  that  you  installed  here  has  been  running 
several  years  now,  and  have  been  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  service  that  we  have  secured,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  your  apparatus 
to   anyone  as   the   best   and   most   economical. 

Trusting  that  this  will  carry  the  weight  of 
our  conviction  and  assist  in  bringing  you  the 
success   you   deserve. 

Yours    very    truly. 

Jack  T.    Walker, 

Chief   Engineer. 

Other  installations  include  the  Bohemian 
Club,  States  Cafe,  Central  Meat  Market, 
Western  Fish  Company,  San  Francisco ; 
H.  S.  Crocker  residence,  Cloverdale  ;  Louis 
Titus  residence.  Piedmont,  and  Land  Hotel, 
Sacramento,  and  many  steamships. 

The  Jarvis  low-pressure  crude  oil  burn- 
ers have  been  installed  in  hundreds  of 
buildings  throughout  the  State,  including 
hotels,  apartments,  clubs,  churches,  office 
and  school  buildings,  hospitals  and  resi- 
dences. The  burners  are  installed  for  low- 
pressure  steam  heating  plants,  hot  water 
systems,  hot  air  furnaces,  bake  ovens  and 
residence  cook   stoves. 

The  Jarvis  factorv  and  general  offices 
are  at  275  Connecticut  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  W.  A.  Blair  is  president  of 
the  company  and  i\Ir.  Elwood  Jarvis  is 
vice-president. 


Barstow    School    Building 

Mr.  Norman  F.  Marsh,  211  Broadway 
Central  building,  Los  Angeles,  is  com- 
pleting plans  for  a  high  school  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  Barstow^  It  will 
be  a  one-story  and  basement  structure, 
the  main  section  being  127x58  feet,  with 
a  wing  56x42  feet,  for  an  auditorium 
and  srymnasium.  The  cost  will  be  about 
$35,000.  . 

Frame   Apartment   House 

Mr.  Alfred  I.  Coffey,  Humboldt  Bank 
building,  San  Francisco,  is  preparing 
preliminary  plans  for  a  three-story  frame 
apartment  house  to  cost  $12,000. 


Why  Not? 

We   have  built-in   sideboard. 

Built-in    cupboards,    built-in    sink. 
Built-in   wash   trays,   built-in   bathtubs. 

Built-in  bottles  for  the  ink. 
Built-in   dressers,   built-in   tables. 

Built-in  cases  for  the  books. 
Why  not  design  the  kitchens 

With  patent  built-in  cooks?  — Life. 


GUARANTEE 
VISIBLE  PUMP 

HERE  is  the  square  deal,  un- 
masked method  of  selling 
gasoline — by  visible  guaranteed 
measure.  The  buyer  sees  exactly 
what  he  is  getting.  Process  is  au- 
tomatic, electric  vacuum  lift  doing 
the  work.  Self-starting  and  self- 
stopping  measurement.  Will  not 
overheat  in  summer,  nor  freeze  in 
winter.  Few  parts — simple  in  con- 
struction. As  a  profit  maker  and 
sales  builder  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  dealer  can 
have.  Don't  overlook  this  excel- 
lent attraction  for  your  filling  sta- 
tion. Write  today — Let  us  send 
you  complete  information. 

Rix  Compressed  Air 
and  Drill  Company 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   mjig-azine. 
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Ideal  Air-Washers.  Ideal  Kriiit-Drjers.  Kaii  .Sy.stem^  for  lIc-atinK.  OooliiiK  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engfineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

192    l-Rir.    STRrjrr  Ph<.nc  Market  .?708  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 
FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

JAS.  L  KRUEGER,  Representative 

559-561   Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  FLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING         *""^  *^"*'-  "'^'"^ 

SCOTT  CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to   JOHN   G.   SUTTON    CO. 
243   MINNA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 


Johnson   Service   Company 

(OF    MILWAUKEp;  ESTABLISHED    1885) 

Manufacturers  and   Installers  of  JOHNSON  „  ""t..     CONTROL 


(OF    MILWAUKEE  ESTABLISHED    1885) 

Heat 
Humidity 

For  scliools,   residfiices.   hospitals,   banks,   jiublii-   ImildiiiKs.   also   i-aii- 
nerit's  and  all  kinds  of  industrial   plants — Hot  water  tank   re^^ulators. 
air   and   water. 
Rialto  Bid?,  SAN   FRANCISCO  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


K. 

E. 

PARKER 

GENERAL 

CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with 

(Jlinton  (Construction   Co. 

Clunie  Buildin;^, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

L\CORPORATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Portland  Architecture 

Mrs.  E.  H.  McCollister  of  488  Harri- 
son street,  Portland,  Oregon,  won  first 
prize  in  both  main  contests  conducted 
by  Oregon  chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  and  also  selected 
10  out  of  IS  of  the  prize  winning  ex- 
amples of  architecture  picked  by  the 
jury  as  the  best  types  of  architecture, 
landscape  architecture  and  public  sculp- 
ture in  the  city  of  Portland  and  vicinity. 

In  the  special  competition  for  the  best 
small  houses  in  Portland  the  following 
selections  were  made  by  a  jury,  com- 
posed of  Dr.  George  Rebec,  University 
of  Oregon;  Miss  Anna  B.  Crocker,  Port- 
land Art  Association;  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Cheney,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Arthur 
Lovelace,  Seattle,  and  Mr.  Lee  Thomas 
of   Bend,    Oregon. 

First  prize,  $20  casli,  Portland  Housing  Com- 
pany, Mrs.  E.  H.  McCollister;  second  prize,  $7.50 
candelabra.  Powers  Furniture  Company,  L.  Hayes, 
925  Gantenbein  avenue;  third  prize,  $7  merchan- 
dise, Morrison  Electric  Company,  Miss  Indus 
Oxer,  395  Twelfth  street.  In  the  adults'  competi- 
tion, the  same  subject,  the  winners  were:  First 
prize,  $25  cash,  Oregon  chapter,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Mrs.  McCollister;  second  prize, 
$15  art  books,  J.  K.  Gill  Company,  L.  Hayes; 
third  prize,  $12.50  merchandise,  H.  Liebes  Com- 
pany, Mrs.  Edwin  Caswell,  791  Overton  street; 
fourth  prize,  $10  shrubbery  stock,  J.  B.  Pilking- 
t(jn  Company,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Enmions;  fifth  prize,  $7 
merchandise,  J.  C.  English  Company,  Mrs.  Chester 
Cirslinski,  9516  Fifty-fifth  avenue  Southeast;  sixth 
prize,  $5  art  books,  J.  K.  Gill  Company,  Miss 
Indus   Oxer. 

The  prize  winning  buildings  will  be 
illustrated  in  The  Architect  and  Engineer 

for  March.     

Comes  Here  from  Manila 

Mr.  Vernon  VVinthrop  Houghton,  who 
has  been  practicing  architecture  for 
some  time  in  Manila,  P.  1.,  is  at  the 
Hotel  Stewart,  and  he  is  so  delighted 
with  San  Francisco  he  may  remain 
here  permanently.  Mr.  Houghton  spe- 
cializes in  color  perspectives  and  ren- 
dering. 


Need 
anything 
in  this 
line? 


Send  your 
order  to 
headquarters 


9/ 

Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  PORTLAND,  LOS  ANGELES 


(iKo,  H     1)VKK,  Hre.sidenl 


R.  W,  Dyer.  Vic.-Pres. 


W.  J.  Dyer.  Sec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
17th  and   KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Market  134 


When    writing- .  to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    mag^azine. 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 

MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii 

General 

Painters 


I'hone  Franklin 
5-5-9-8 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

1042  Larkin  St.,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architectural 
Photography 

Photographs  made  for 
All  Business  Purposes 

Western  Photo  Company 

47   KEARNY  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  6990  SAX  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  S\stems,    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Franlilin  1006 


Alex  Coleman 

COMRACTING 
PLUMBER 


706  Ellis  Street 


San  Francisco 


W'c  can  now  supply  the  trade  with 

Alvaline,  Cementoline 

ami  other 

Jones -Duncan    Products 

as  well  as  our  own  wi'll- 
known  line  of  PAINTS. 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

Telephone:     Market    113 

414-424  Ninth  St.  San  Francisco 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 

7th  and  Cedar  Sts.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Sutter  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


in  ILDKRS-    IIARDW  Aki'. 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    AGENTS. 

We   C;irr.v   Comiilctr   Stock: 

lisliiiiK    Titi'kic — <;iiMs — .Mrclianirs'   TimiIs — 

rjiiit- — ('i»ikfr>    and    (llass»'ar«<^Sti>VfN — 

IIkiixi'IkiIiI    I.oikIs.         'I'i-li'|ili<irii'    >hi|-ki'(    .s<tl. 

NO  BRANCH  STORE 

N'azda  I  amps  KlcL-iric  Goods 


When    \Miiiii-    lo    .Vilvcrtiscrs    |il.;is<-    niiiition    tlii-:    mafeMZiiK 
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COVERS  ' 
THECONTINENr' 


JOHNS-MANVILLE    ASBESTOS    STUCCO 

Not  a  sand  stucco,  but  asbestos  fibre  in  combination  with 
Portland  cement.  This  composition  not  only  insures  dur- 
ability, but  adds  valuable  fire-resisting  qualities. 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Stucco  dries  slowly  and  toughens 
as  it  ages.  Furnished  in  artistic  white,  cream,  buff  or  gray. 
Special   booklet   on   request. 

H.  W.   JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

of    California 

Second  and  Howard   Streets,   San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles    Sacramento    San  Diego    Stockton 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Stucco 


Designers   -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 
General  Plate  Work 

[QIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIillllllMIIIIIIMIirilllMillllllllMlillllllllllilll^ 

=  Hydro  -  Pneumatic    Pressure    Tanks  —  = 

E  Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers  E 

I  —  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  —  | 

=  Pipe  Lines — Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing  = 

=  — Rock    Screens  —  "Western"    Corru-  E 

E  gated   Culvert   Pipe.  = 

(ElllllllillMMIIIIMIIIIillllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllS 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  COMPANY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 


130  iiii'-  AKi  iiri  lA'i"  AM)  i-:\'riixi-:i-:R 


Phone  Iranklin  548 

I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  PaDerh anger 

1747  SACRAMKNTO  S  I  .,   Hot.   Polk  St.  and  Van  .Ness  Ave.,   SAN    FRANCISCO 
GEO.  A.  BOS.  Consulting  Knftineer 

BOS  &  O'BRIEN 

General  Contractors  "'"'',^„o!il;"ikARN/'lo^f ''^ 

P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.  Kelley  O.  Q.  Hoaas 

PALMER   &  PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776  Monadnock  Building  SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON  CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

601   CROCKER  BUILDING  SAN   FRANCISCO 

C.  L.  WOLD  Office  Phone  Sutter  4971  JOSEPH  DUNN 

C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION Phone  Sutter  3580 

HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Engineering  and  Construction 

.SPECIALIZING    IN    REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  RAILWAY 
and   INDUSTRIAL    CONSTRUCTION 

Main  Offices,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE:    142  Sansome   Street  Teli'phone  Douglas  j895 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE.  180  JESSIE  STREET 


CHARLES  STOCKHOLM  &  SON 

GENERAL   CONTRACTOR 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISC;0 
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HOSPITAL  SIGNALS 

Equip  the  Up-to-date  Hospital  with  the  HOLTZER 
CABOT    SYSTEM. 


i 


M: 


'  >     ffllll«l»«f  t 


LANE  HOSPITAL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Bakeuell  &■  Brown, 
Architects 

Hunter   &  Hudson, 

Electrical  Engineers 

Pacific  Fire  Extin- 
q'u-isher  Company, 
Electrical  Contractors 

Equipped  with 

HoltzerCabot 
Signal  System 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIII 


BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  Agents 

84  SECOND  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Douglas  4405 


KROGH    PUMPS 


More  Water  with 

LESS  POWER 


Ho.'izontal  Direct  Motor  Driven  Centrifugal  Pump 

KROGH  PLMFS  are  absolutely  Automatically 
Water  Balanced 

No  End  Thrust  Whatsoever 

We  Build  Pumps  For  Irrigation,  Reclamation, 
Water  Works 

Dredging  for  all  Purposes 


Vertical  Pit  or  Sump  Pump 


Krogh  Pump  and  Machinery  Co. 


149-157  BEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


'iiii'.  AKciii'iiu  r  WD  i-:.\f;ixi-:i".k 


PIPE,  VALVES,    FITTINGS 

Jenkins  and  Penberthy  Valves 

REPRESENTING    AS     AGENTS 

Detroit  Steam  Trap 

iVIetric  Packing  Co. 

Monarch  Metal  Co. 


W»t'9skVA^JM,itaMM.4hs}iiMm9!i 


549    HOWARD    ST.,    SAN     FRANCISCO  PHONES!    SUTTER   4447-8 

CONTRACTORS'   MACHINERY 

CONCRETE  MIXERS 


Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone 


Phone  Kearny  2240 


139-149  Townsend  Street 
San  Francisco 


WIRE   WORK   OF  ALL   DESCRIPTIONS 

SPKC.'ALISTS    IN   FACITORY 

and 

RKSIDENCE   FENCtS 


'Iflephoni. 

Kearny 

2028 


245  247  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE   BINDING  OF    YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Wlicii    writine    to    AilvirtiscrH    i)Uas<'    mention    this    matfazuK- 
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A 


ntiquities, 
rtistic  Ornaments 
for  the  Interior 


A   little   expenditure   adds   to    your 
Homo    Decorations   tho   Grace  of 
Genuineness   and   Rare   Artistry. 


A.  FALVY 

578-580  SUTTER    STREET 
Tel.  Sutter  6939  San  Francisco 


BEACH-ROBINSON  CO, 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
Wall  Paper,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Rugs,  Furniture 

Ranson  E.  Beach 
239  C^EARY  STTREET,  3rd  floor 

on    Union.  Square.      F'hone   Swtter  S80 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


For  Modern  RESIDENCES  and  APARTMENTS 


'The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  AA^armer 

Tenants   of  high-class  apartments   regard  Prometheus 

as    a    household    necessity — as    much    so    in    keeping 

meals  warm  as  the  refrigerator  in  keeping  food  cold. 

Owners  are  installing  Prometheus  as  an  additional  means  of  securing  new  and  holding  old  tenants. 

Prometheus  keeps  the  meal  steaming  hot  without  injuring  finest  china.     Wireless  heating  units  of 

practically  unlimited  life,   placed  independent  of  shelves,  are  used  exclusively. 

THE    PROMETHEUS    ELECTRIC   CO.,    Manufacturers 
M.  E.   HAMMOND.  217   Humboldt   Banli  Building:,  San   Francisco. 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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bi:am:r  blackboard 
beaver  greenboard 

SCHOOL    FURNITUKK 
AM)  SIPPLIES- 
OFFICK.    BANK    AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker- Fuller  Desk  Co. 

h-7  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
120  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
4.U  -    14th   Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL 


FRENCH    BRICK    SET  RANGES 

STEEL    RANGES 

WARM    AIR    FURNACES 

SHEET    METAL   WORK 

HOTEL   AND    RESTAURANT 

KITCHEN    EQUIPMENT 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Co. 

.127-.U9  Jessie  St.  826  Mission   St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEAT1NG=PLUMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS   INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF    BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

GILLEY  =  SCHM1D  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  965 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 

Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

V\'e  Carry  a  Full  Lini'  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.     SAN  FRANCLSCO 


PARMELEE-DOHRMANN  CO. 
436-444  .So.  Broadway        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

663  Mission  Street 

San  I'laiicisco,      J*      A       Cal. 


C.  DRUCKER 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING-  HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


W.  C.  DUNCAN 
&  CO. 

General  Contractors 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  inany  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  N'aiue  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "I'alite  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


-  F   N  r  1    H'H    r  A T  M 


Wliiii    wriliiik'    to    Advcrtisi'fs    please    ni.ntion    this    ni;i(,Mzinf. 
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THEATRE    OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OUR  FREE  PLANS  SAVE  YOU  MORE  THAN  EQUIPMENT   COSTS 
We  have  equipped  95%  of  those  built  in  California 

REFERENCES — Orpheum,     Pantages     or     Empress     Theatres,     San     Francisco; 

all  Turner  &  Dahnken   Houses:   theatres  everywhere;    Lincoln   and  Manual   Arts 

High,    Los    Angeles;    Chaffee    Union   High,    Ontario;    Santa    Cruz    High    School; 

Bakersfield    High    School;    and    over    one    hundred    others. 

EDWIN    H.  FLAGG   SCENIC    CO.  1638  LONQ  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES 

and  J.   P.    Martin  Scenic  Co.  400  PANTAGES  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Sacramento; 
and  Sen.   Nixon  Mausoleum,   Reno,   WAS   FURNISHED   BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 


Phone  Sutter  2646  STO  N  E 

Qen'l  Contractors  As8*n,  San  Francisco 

Quarries,  Rocklin  and  Porterville 


CONTRACTORS 

Main  Office,  Rocklin,  Placet  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  82 


SARGENT 


BEO.     U.     8. 


BUILDING  HARDWARE 


BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  CAL. 


A.  C.  SCHINDLER,  President. 


CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER,  Secretary 


THB   HIINK   &  SCHIIVDUER  OO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Market  474 


O.  BAMANN,  President 


ERNEST  HELD,  Vice-President 


HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.         Phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OPPTCR  •  OAKLAND 486  Tenth  Street 

CAM-TA    Ai  Ar.*      --*.  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

bAiN  I  A   CLARA,   CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16  N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 


Phone  Market  4264 


Office  and  Yard,  1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONSON    BROS. 


GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


Telephone  Market  2693 


1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 


14_' 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SI'.LLRRS  of  the  products  <jf  the  Ameri- 
can llrid^'e  Co.,  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Hate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Carne,^ie  Steel  Co..  Illinois  Steel  Co.. 
National  'fiihe  Cn.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.. 
Shelby  .Steel  Tube  Co..  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron   an('    Railroad   Co.,   Trenlon    Iron   Co. 

MAXri'ACTCKI^RS  ( )1- 
.Structural  .Steel  for  Fivery  I'urjjose— • 
Ih-idj^es.  Railway  and  Hii^hway — "Triangle 
.Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
riain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  J>ars — 
Plates,  Sliapes  and  .Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scrii)tion — Rails,  Sj^lice  I'ars,  Bolts,  Xuts. 
etc.  —  Wrought  Ripe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
l-rogs.  Switclies  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railwa\  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelbv" 
Seamless  R.oiler  Tubes  and  Mechanical 
Tubing — "Americore"  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
ber Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
-—".American"  Wire  Roi)e,  Rail  Ronds. 
Springs.  Woven  Wire  h'encing  and  Poul- 
lr\'    Xetting — Tramwa\s.    etc. 


L  nited  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

O   F  F  I  C  !•:  S       .\   N   D        \V  A  R   K   HOUSES        .A  'l" 

S^n  Francisco   -   Los  Angeles  -   Portland   -    Seattle 


M 


M 


will  II    -.Mil in 


.\(lvii  lis«i>    pliMSf    nuiili'.ii    this    ni;iir:i/iiU'. 
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INSURANCE  SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO  CO. 

INSURANCE  BROKERS 
333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  Piione  Garfield  1587 

Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $4,014,186.62 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service    for 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 

ANY  PLACE    ANY  TIME    PROMPTLY    "We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

eOINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny  1452  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PACIFIC     DEPARTMENT 

Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALH  INSURANCE  For  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
t  ao  Lcidcsdorff  Street  Phooe  Sutter  2280  SAN     PRANCiSCO 

BARRETT   «&   HIUP 

Concrete  Construction  j^  General  Contractors 

SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO Telephone,  Sutter  4598 

L.  J.  RUEGG  J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.   D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  3580  110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 
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DIRECT-LINE 

TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

Telephone  and  Electrical  Engineers 

AC.KX  rs   E()R 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY, Chicago 

AITOMATIC  TFXKPHONES   AND  AUTOMATIC   ENUNCIATOR 

Some  of  the   Installations: 

Hills  Bros.  California  Packing  Corj^oration 

L.  Dinkclspicl  Co.  S])erry  Flour  Co.,  So.  Vallejo 

ACEN'TS  FOR 

TELAUTOGRAPH  CORPORATION,  New  York 

vSfjme  of  the  Installations : 

Palace  Hotel  Hotel  wSt.  Francis  Bank  of  California 

California  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Crockett,  Cal. 

INSTALLATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ELECTRICAL  AND  TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 


Telephone  Douglas  722 


320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 


FACING  UNION  SQUARE-5AN  FRANCISCO 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
GREAT  HOTELS 


ITS  public  rooms  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  America.  They  include 
the  Grill,  containing  seven  great  Mural 
paintings  by  Albert  Herter;  the  Fable 
Room,  decorated  by  Mrs.  Edgar  De 
Wolfe,  and  several  other  notable  rooms. 
I  he  St.  Francis  was  designed  by  Bliss  & 
Faville. 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

THOMAS    COLEMAN 


Wl.cii    wi-iliii;:    III    Advert iscis    plcisc    niciilioii    this    m.i;.'.iziiii 


i-'UUL.lC     LIBRARW 


THE 'ARCHITECT- 

AND'ENCINEEU^ 

Or-CALIFOW^IA' 


MARCH,  1919 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

35c  A  COPY  $250  A  YEAR 
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TN  all  countries  that  border  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  you  will  find  an  active  distrib- 
utor of  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures, 
The  same  high  quality  plumbing  fixtures 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  Architectural  pro- 
fession values  so  highly  are  supplied  to 
the  far  East. 


The  Architeot  ami   Engineer  of  California— M:.r<h.    litin— No.   :«,    Vol.   LVI.      Published   monthly— 

'"■«       VwfT''-'    ^'""■'■"f*   BuiUlintr.  San  Framiwo.  Cal.     Entered  as  sefond-olass  matt*^, 

JSov.  _.  1»0.>,  at  the  Post  Oflice  at  San  Franc-js^-o.  Cal..  under  the  Act  of  March  3    187J» 


These  jF^actoiuesPq}rJ)iYideiids 


(No.  I )    COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.      ...    Smith  &  Pesrsoti.  Plumbers 
(No.  2)     NEW  PROCESS  GEAR  CORP.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Day  &  Zimmerman.  Architects 

and  Engineers.    T.  X.  Donovan,  Plumber. 
(No.  3)     PARRISH  &  BINGHAM  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Ernest  McGeorge,  Architect  and 

Engineer. 
(No.  4)     BEECH-NUT  PACKING  CO..  Canajoharie,  N.  Y Plans  by  Owners. 


(No.  6)     RICHMAN  BROS.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Christian,  Schwartzenberg  &  Gaede,  Archi- 
tects and  Engineers.    Warden  £  Leese,  Plumbers. 

(No.  7)     SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    .    .    .    Gustavus  Young,  Architect. 


These  Factories  Pay  Dividends  on  their  *^ta«datid'^  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Simply  Fact.  They  keep  their  workmen  heaUhy—  ^et  full  time — keep  them  satisfied 
— reduce  labor  turnover;  all  because  their  Architects  are  as  ^reat  in  their  business 
foresight  as  in  architecture.  The  Nation  needs  all  its  skilled  labor  on  full  time. 
You   can   help   by   insisting   on  modern  sanitation  in  your  factory  specifications. 

Our  treatise,  "Factory  Sanitation",  will  interest  you  and  ^ive  facts  in  convenient, 
readable  form.     May  we  send  it?     Call  or  write  our  nearest  branch. 

Standard  (Sanitary  H)]^.  Co. 

PACIFIC  DIVISION 
Warehouses  and  Display  Rooms 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
149  Bluxome  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
671  Mesquit  Street 
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I  ~Los   Angeles'    ^.StiO.OOK   High    School,  | 

I  designed    by    Mr.  John  C.   Austin,  is  | 

I  equipped  with  | 

I  WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS  | 

I  because  they  are  a  guarantee  of  cor-  | 

I  rect  lighting  requirements.  | 

S  Manufactured  by  | 

I  Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co.  | 

I  2700  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,    LOS  ANGELES  | 

I  Represented  in  SAX   FRAN'CISCO  by  | 

1  C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  I 

I  EASTON  BUILDLNG  = 

i  985     Market     Street,  = 

I  EDWIN   C.   DEHN,  I 

I  Hearst  Building,   Market    and  Third  Sts.  | 

?ilMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII(llllllllllllllllllllli7 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  building 
shotild  be  waUTlij^ht  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 


ltfHMj«.MICj 

LOOK.    FOaiiftpTHE    LABLL 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
ground  — call   up   SUTTER    3008. 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING 
is  manufactured  by  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  3008 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


L. 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  VV.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN 
EFFECTS  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  Home 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 


V^ 


Office 

141  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 


Nurseries  at 

Beresford, 

San  Mateo  County 


When    writjntr   to   .Advcrliwrs    please    mention    this    mag:azine. 
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Come  in  and  See  Our  Exhibit  of 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES  at 

64  Sutter  St. 


San  Francisco.  No  trouble 
to  demonstrate  their  opera- 
tion   under    water    pressure. 


][ 


Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

Dealers  in  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and 
Fittings,  Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air 
Heating  Apparatus,  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Kitchen 
Utensils.  Show  Room,  64  Sutter  street.  Main 
Office  and  Warehouse,  Sixth,  Townsend  and 
Bluxome  streets,  San  Francisco. 


SOME  STRIKING  DESIGNS  in  Plaster  Houses  are  to  be  found   on  the   Pacific 
Coast.     Many  of  them  have  been  made  possible  by  the  use    of    Del  Monte 
White  Sand  and  White  Portland  Cement.     ^  DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 
and  FAN  SHELL  BEACH  SAND  sold  by  leading  building  material  dealers  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.     Prompt  Deliveries. 

Pacific  Improvement  G)mpany 

Phone  Sutter  6130  406  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers  please   mention   this   magrazine. 


IMl,  AUCIII  TIXT  AND  EXGI  NKICR 


MUEI 


PLUMBING 
BRASS  GOODS 

QUALITY- DESIGN 


635  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co. 


"NO-OIL-EM"  Bearings 

for 

Star  Windmills 


2PITMANS  O 
GEARS    Ct 


BURLINGTON    VT. 


985  MARKET  ST,  SAN  FRANC  SCO 


Made  by 

Flin  &WalHngMfg.Co. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

\17HEN  equipped  with  "NO-OIL-EM" 
*  *^  Bearings  we  guarantee  the  STAR 
to  run  at  least  one  year  oa  one  oiUng. 
Star  Windmills  with  "NO-OIL-EM" 
Bearings,  in  addition  to  the  two  pitnians, 
two  gears,  two  pinions  and  two  wrist 
pins,  and  many  other  exclusive  features,  mak- 
ing thcra  the  most  durable  and  dependable 
windmill  on  the  market. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  k  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors 

853  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
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■    Its  Pure     ■ 


WHITE 


STAINLESS 


Don't  merely  specify 
**White"  Cement 
or  you  may  have  your 
work  spoiled  by 
simply  a  "gray"  finish 


Specify 


^'MEDUSA" 

WHITE   CEMENT 


TELEPHONE    KEARNY    3323 

PACIFIC 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  CO 

525  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  masazine. 
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"  Concrete  for  Permanence'^ 

CONCRETE 

for  for 

Buildings     Ships 


Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


!1 


STEEL   BARS 

FOR 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

CORRUGATED     TWISTED     AND 
PLAIN  SQUARES  AND  ROUNDS 

Lump  Sum  Bids  on  Reinforcement  Fabricated  and  Installed 

PIG  IRON,  COKE  AND  FERRO  ALLOYS 

PHONE  SUTTER   2720 

GUNN.  CARLE  &  CO..  Inc. 

Successors  to  WOODS.  HUDDART  &  GUNN 

444   MARKET    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


(     )      I:    J.    i,-J 


When  writiriK  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  inagazine. 


Architects'  Specification 
Index 

(For  Index  to  Advertisements,  see  next  page) 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker   Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles    Pressed   Brick    Company   and  United 

Materials     Company,     Crossley     Building,      San 

Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Livermore,  Cal. 

ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC. 
Aspromet  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco,   Los 
Angeles   and   Portland,    Ore. 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Scott  Company,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    424   Howard   St., 
San    Francisco. 

BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler,  218   13th  St.,   San  Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Home  Mfg.  Co.,  543  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

BATTERIES 

Ham.pton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,  518  Mission 
St.,   San  Francisco. 

BELTING   AND    PACKING 

New    York    Belting   and   Packing    Company,    519 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 

BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  Reno,  Nevada. 
Beaver  Blackboards  and  Greenboards,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  Coast  agents,  677  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco;  also  Oakland  and 
Los  Angeles. 

BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,  Kohl  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Contractors     Mutual     Liability     Insurance     Co., 

Mills    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Globe   Indemnity   Co.,    120   Leidesdorflf   St.,    San 

Francisco. 


BONDS  FOR  CONTRACTORS   (Continued) 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.   of  Maryland,,  Insurance 

Exchange,   San  Francisco. 
John    H.    Robertson,    successor    to    Robertson    & 

Hall,    621    First   National    Bank   Building,    San 

Francisco. 

BOOK    BINDERS    AND    PRINTERS 

Hicks-Judd  Company,  51-65  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRASS  GOODS,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635  Mission  St., 
San   Francisco. 

BRICK— PRESSED,  PAVING,  ETC. 

California   Brick   Company,   Niles,   Cal. 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,   Niles,   Cal. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 

Fuller   &   Co..   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    151    Potrero    Ave.,    San 

Francisco. 

BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Spokane. 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett  Bros.,  agents  for  Sargent  Hardware, 
514  M'arket  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware,   1053    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
John    Rountree   &   Co.  « 

BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 

Francisco. 

CABINET  MAKERS 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 
San  Francisco. 


GENERAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER 


VALVES 
PIPE  and  FITTINGS 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
453  Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 


CHEMICAL  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
and  FIRE  ENGINES 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers  please   mention   this   magazine. 
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Works 3d  Cover 

Scott  Co 132 

Schrader  Iron  Works 32 

Simonds  Machinery  Co 34 

Sittman,  Geo.  A. 128 

Southern     California    Iron   & 

Steel  Co 20 

Spencer  Elevator  Co 11 

Standard  Portland  Cement  Co.  6 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  .  .        1 

Standard  Varnish  Works 17 

Stanley  Works.  The 121 

Strable   Mfg.  Co 135 

T 

Tay,  Geo.  H 25 

Tittle,  H.S 134 

Tormey  Co 134 

Tuec  Cleaner 28 

U 

United  Electric  Co 28 

United  Materials  Co 18 

U.S.Shapc&  Pipe  Bending  Co.  2  7 
U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co 142 

V 

Vermont  Marble  Co 26 

Vulcan  Iron  Works 23 

W 

Walter.  D.  N.&  E.&  Co 10 

Waterhouse,  Wilcox  Co 30 

Weber,  C.F.&  Co 2 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works  32 

Western    Blind   &   Screen   Co.  2 

Western  Iron  Works 33 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.   .  .  137 

White  Bros 120 

Wilson,  W.  F.,  Co 132 

Witt,  G.  E.  Co 36 

Wold,  C.  L..  Co 136 

Woods,  Huddart  &  Gunn 6 

Z 

Zelinsky,  D.  &  Sons 132 
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WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

KELLER  &  COYLE 


233  GRANT  AVENUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  SUTTER  180 
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CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henvy  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment Co.,  2  Market  street,   San  Francisco. 

Standard  and  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Companies,   Crocker   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg..    San    Francisco. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 
CEMENT  EXTERIOR  FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
52.S    Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Parafifine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Mauerene  Likwid  Sement,  sold  by  the  Imperial 
Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.,   34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Medusa    White    Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky    Cement   Co.,   represented   in   San 
Francisco    by    Pacific    Building    Materials    Co., 
525    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
CEMENT  FLOOR   COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San  Francisco. 

CEMENT    GUN 

Cement    Gun    Construction    Company   of    Califor- 
nia,  811    Balboa   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
CEMENT   TESTS—CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CHURCH  INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218    13th   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 
CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett   Warehouse   Co.,   310    California   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CLAY   PRODUCTS 

W.    E.   Mushet   Co.,    502   Mission    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,     Frost    Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 


COLD   STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burning  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Vulcan    Iron   Works,    San    Francisco. 

H.    W.    Johns-Manville   Company,    1st   and   How- 
ard  Sts.,    San   Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANERS 

United    Electric    Co.,    Canton,    O.,    mfr,    of   Tuec 
Cleaner,    sold   by    San    Francisco    Compressed 
Air    Cleaning    Co.,    Sutter    and    Stockton    Sts., 
San   Francisco. 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Clinton   Construction   Co.,    140   Townsend   street, 

San   Francisco. 
K.     E.     Parker     Co.,     Inc.,     Clunie     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen,     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 

CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.  J.  H.  Hansen  & 
Co.,  California  agents,  508  Balboa  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Koehring  Mixers,  sold  by  Harron,  Rickard  & 
McCone,   Townsend   St.,   San  Francisco. 

CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Woods,  Huddart  & 
Gunn,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co., 
140   Townsend   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth   and   Mateo   Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Triangle     Mesh     Fabric. 
Building   Materials    Co., 
Francisco. 
CONCRETE  SURFACING 

"Concreta."      Sold   by   W.   P.   Fuller   &   Co.,    San 

Francisco. 
CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL 

K.     E.     Parker     Co.,    Inc.,    Clunie    Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
Barrett   6i-   Hilp.   Sharon   Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Cement    Gun    Construction    Company   of    Califor- 
nia,   811    Balboa   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
R.    W.    Littlefield,   565    Sixteenth    St.,    Oakland. 
Houghton   Construction   Co.,   Flatiron  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Bos  &  O'Brien,   Hearst   Bldg.,    San  Francisco. 
Larsen,    Sampson    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
J.   D.  Hannah,   142   Sansome   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Chas.    Stockholm   &   Son,   Monadnock   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
A.  D.  Collman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton    Construction    Company,     140    Townsend 

St.,   San   Francisco. 


Sales     agents.     Pacific 
525    Market    St.,    San 


ASBESTOS    PROTECTED    METAL    FOR    ROOFING    AND    SIDING 

For  permanent  industrial  buildings  of  all  classes — Economical — Low  main- 
tenance. Permanent  without  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of 
service.      Skylight,  Ventilators  and  Acid  resisting  paint. 


ASPROMET 

Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco 


COMPANY 

Phone  Garfield  S22 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers   please    mention    this   mag-azine. 
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CONTRACTORS  MUTUAL  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


p.  DRKSKL,   District  Muiva-: 
lelephone  Sutter  S«98 


MILLS  BLDC;.,   Huxh  &  Mont(lomery  Sts. 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
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r.EXKRAL   CONTKACTOKS    (("oiitiiuied) 

Monson    Rros.,    1907    Bryant   St..   San    Francisco. 

Geo.  VV.  Boxton  &  Son,  Hearst  Uldg.. 
San    Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co..  526  Sharon  Bldg..  San 
Francisco.  ^ 

A     Knowlcs,    Call-Post    RUIr.,    San    Francisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Rergstrom,  Sharon  Rldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mcl-eran   &   Peterson,   Sharon  Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
CONTRACTORS'    MACHINERY 

Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone,  Townsend  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONVEYING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland  and   Seattle. 

CORK  TILING.   FLOORING,   ETC. 

Be-ver  Cork  Tile.  Sold  by  W.  L.  Eaton  &  Co., 
812   Santa   Marina  Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

CRI^STTFr)    ROCK 

California  Building  Material  Company,  Call-Post 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING    COMPOUND 

Armortte  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co..   San   Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr.  Reed  Baxter,  aeent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

"Mauerene,"  sold  by  Imperial  Co.,  Monadnock 
Bldg..    San   Francisco. 

"Pabco"  Damp-Proofing  Compound,  sold  by 
Paraffine  Co.,   34   First   St.,  San   Francisco. 

DOOR    HANGERS 
Pitcher    Hanger,    sold    by    National    Lumber    Co., 

326    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    by    Sartorius    Co.,     San 

Francisco;    D.    F.    Fryer  &   Co.,   B.   V.   Collins, 

Los     Angeles,     and     Columbia     Wire     &     Iron 

Works.   Portland.   Ore. 
Stanley   Works,   New   Britain,    Conn. 

DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain.  1808  Harmon  St., 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco.  Oakland,  and 
Lns    Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery   St.,    San    Francisco. 

DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator   Company,    173    Beale    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    llammor.d.    Humboldt    I$ank    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,    530    Folsom    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Ncwbery    Electrical    Co.,     413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher    Co..    424    Howard    St.. 

San    Francisco. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman.   21    Beale   St..    San   Francisco. 
H.    S.    Tittle.    766    Folsom   St..    San    Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction    Company,    2822    Grove 

St.,  Oakland. 
ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     for 

residences,   clubs,    hotels,    etc.      Sold   by    M.    E. 

Hammond.    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,    Stockton    and     North 

Point,    San    Francisco. 
Spencer    Elevator   Company,    126    Beale   St.,    San 

Francisco. 

ENGINEERS— CONSULTING.    ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL 

Chas.    T     Phillips.    Pacific    Ride..    San    Francioco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson.   Rialto   Bldg..    San    Francisco. 
Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,   518  Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

FANS   AND    BLOWERS 
John   Ringius,   252  Townsend  St.,  San   Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating   &    Engineering  Co.,    192   Erie   St., 
San    Francisco. 
FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co.,  245  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 
FILLING    STATION    EQUIPMENT 

S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

FIRE  ESCAPES 

Palm   Iron    &    Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

Western   Iron   Works,    141   Beale   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIRE    SPRINKLERS— AUTOMATIC 

General    Fire    Extinguisher    Company,    453    Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Scott    Company,   243    Minna    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard   St., 
San    Francisco. 

FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg..    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles     Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 

FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc..  34   First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &   CO. 


'SINCE   1858' 


LINOLEUMS— CARPETS 

100  STOCKTON  STREET 


LARGE  STOCKS  CARRIED 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


When    writing   to   AdvertisJors    please    mention    ibis    mag-azine. 
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"BE-VER" 

CORK 
TILING 


Artistic = 0  uiet  =  Durable 

MADE  IN  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  COLORS  —  MODERATE  IN  PRICE 

W.  L.  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

See  sample  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Farrell  Street 
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FIXTURES— BANK,  OFFICE,  STORE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.   Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &   Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 

W.  L.   Eaton  &  Co.,   112  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 
Works,    816   Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San    Francisco. 

Standard  Varnish  Works,  Chicago,  New  York 
and   San    Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 
FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Acme  Hardv/ood  Floor  Company,  1174  Sutter 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

Strable   Manufacturing   Company,   511    First   St., 
Oakland. 
FLUMES 

California   Corrugated   Culvert   Co.,   West   Berke- 
ley.  Cal. 
FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 
San   Francisco. 
FUEL   OIL   SYSTEMS 

S.    F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co.,  826   Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
FURNITURE— SCHOOL,    CHURCH,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

C.    F.   Weber  &   Co.,   985   Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,   rep- 
resented   in    San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles 
by   John   Rountree   Co. 
GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Bradshaw   Sanitary   Garbage   Chute,    Bittmann    & 
Battee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Francisco,    sole 
agents   for   California. 
GLASS 

Fuller   &   Goepp,   34   Davis   St.,   San   Francisco. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company,  all  principal  Coast 
cities. 


GAS  STEAM  RADIATORS 

Clow  Gas  Steam  Radiators,  F.  A.  Hamilton,  Agent, 
Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco. 

GRADING,   WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan      Wrecking     &     Construction      Co.,      1607 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,   Gen.   Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St.,  San  Francisco. 
M'cGilvray    Raymond    Granite    Company,    634-666 
Townsend   St.,    San    Francisco. 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California     Building     Material     Co.,     new     Call 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Pacific    Im- 
provement  Co.,   Crocker   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Grant  Gravel  Company,   603   Flatiron   Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 
HARDWALL    PLASTER 

Henry   Cowell   Lime   &    Cement   Co.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
HARDWARE 

Joost   Bros.,   agents   for    Russell   &   Erwin   hard- 
ware,  1053  Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Sargent's  Hardware,   sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,   514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 

Acme    Hardwood    Floor    Compan}^     1174    Sutter 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White   Bros.,   cor.   Fifth   and   Brannan    Sts.,    San 
Francisco. 

Strable  Manufacturing  Company,   First   St..  near 
Broadway,   Oakland. 

Oak    Flooring    Manufacturers'    Association.    1014 
Ashland    Block,    Chicago. 
HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater    Co.,    478    Sutter    St., 
San    Francisco. 
HEATING  AND   VENTILATING 

Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 
Francisco. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

Charles    T.    Phillips,    Pacific    Bldg.,     San    Fran- 
cisco. 

James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 
San    Francisco. 

Illinois   Engineering   Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 

William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,     San 
Francisco. 

Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    424  Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Scott   Company,    243    Minna    St.,    San   Francisco. 

John    Ringius,"    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 
and    Fourth),      San    Francisco. 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  22^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIGATE  OUR  PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR   COMPANY      ' 


126-128  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 


When   writing'  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this  mag'azine. 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St,  S.F. 
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HE.\TING   AND    \KNTILATIN(;  (Continued) 
Geo.    H.    Tay    Company.    Mission  St.,    cor.    Sec- 
ond. San   Francisco;   Tentli  and  Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 

HOLLOW  TILE   BLOCKS 

Gladding.    McHean    &    Co..    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    .\ngeU-s    Pressed    Brick    Co.,     Frost    Bldg., 

Los    Angeles. 

HOSPITAL   FIxn'RES 

Mott  Company  of  California,  5.^3  Mission  St., 
San    Francisco. 

HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Holtzer-Cabot  svsieni.  represented  by  Bittmann 
&  Battee.  84  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ICE   MAKING   MACHINES 

\'ulcan    Iron    Works,    San    Francisco. 
Johns-Manville     Company,     San     Francisco,     Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

INGOT    IRON 

"Armco"  brand,  manufactured  by  .\merican 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

INSPECTIONS    AND   TESTS 

Robert  \V.  Hunt  &  Co.,  251  Kearny  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

INSURANCE 

J.   T.   Costello   Co.,  333   Pine   St.,   San   Francisco. 

INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson   Co.,   239   Geary   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight   St.,   San   Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.  Childs  Co.,  68  Post  St.,  San   Francisco. 

LAMP  POSTS.   ELECTROLIERS,   ETC. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  553  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren  Co.,  141  Powell  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

LATHING   M.\TERIAL 

Pacific    Building   Materials   Co.,    525    Market    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Kcy-IIold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Holloway     I'Lxpanded     Metal      Company,     517-39 

Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 

LK^.HT,    HEAT    AND    POWER 
Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near   Sutter,   San    Francisco. 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts  Mfg  Co.,  663  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

LIME 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  2  Market 
St.,    San    F'rancisco. 

LINOLEUM 

D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell  and  Stock- 
ton  Sts.,   San    Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  factory  in  Oakland: 
office,  34  First  St.,  near  Market,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Lri'.KICATING    OIL    STORAGE    TANKS    AND 
PUMPS 
S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

LUMBER 

California  Redwood  Association,  216  Pine  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Hooper  Lumber  Co.,  Seventeenth  and  Illinois 
Sts..     San    Francisco. 

Hart-Wood  Lumber  Co.,  Fifth  and  Berry  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  of  Third  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland  Lumber  Co.,  16  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Strahle   Manufacturing    Company,    511    First    St., 
Oakland. 
MAIL    THUTES 

American  Mailing  Device  Corp.,  represented  on 
Pacific  Coast  by  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  523 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

MANTELS 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

^LVRBLE 

American   Marble  and   Mosaic   Co.,   25   Columbus 

Square,   San   Francisco. 
Joseph    ^Iusto   Sons,    Keenan   Co.,    535    N.    Point 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
N'ermont     Marble     Co.,      Coast     branches,      San 

Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 

METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Inc.,  523  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

METAL   LATH 

Holloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     517-539 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 
MILL  WORK 

Hudfield    Lumber   Co..    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Oakland   and    Santa    Clara. 

National  Mill  and  Lumber  Co.,  San  Francisco 
and    Oakland. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH  C^shI 

ABLE  OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  tints— a  practical  article  for  WALLS.  CEILINGS,  Etc.  Eco- 
nomical and  Durable.  Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  hi^h  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
on    ihe    Pacific    Coast    to    stand    our    climatic    conditions. 

R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers        

151  F^otrcro  Ave.— SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES 


When    writinsr   to    .Vilvfiti.-^'Ts    plr:ise    mention    1!iis    mag-azine 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDO  J .  Musto,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 

— a365 — 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS"  SPECIFICATION   INDEX— Continued 


OIL  BURNERS 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Company,  Sev- 
enth and  Cedar  Sts.,  Oakland. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.   P.   Jarvis    Crude   Oil   Burner    Co.,   275    Con- 
necticut  St.,    San   Francisco. 
,      W.    S.   Ray  Mfg.   Co.,  29   Spear   St.,   San  Fran- 

G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OIL  FILTERING  AND  CIRCULATING  SYS- 
TEMS 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Los   Angeles. 

OIL  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBUTING  STA- 
TIONS 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

California    Artistic    Metal    and     Wire    Co.,     349 

Seventh     St.,     San    Francisco. 
Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San   Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San   Francisco. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  861-863  How- 
ard  St.,   San   Francisco. 

OVERHEAD    CARRYING    SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San   Francisco. 

PAINT  FOR  CEMENT 

Bass-Hueter    Paint    Co.,    Mission    near    Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's   Concreta   for   Cement,   made   by  W.   P. 

Fuller    &    Co..    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.   Co.,   Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 

Portland,    Tacoma   and    Spokane. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES 
ETC. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Cisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAINTING,    TINTING,    ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  c&  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co..   681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Fick  Bros.,  475   Haight  St.,   San  Francisco. 


PAINTS,    OILS,    ETC. 

Aspromet    Company,    Hobart    Bldg.,     San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The    Brininstool    Co.,    Los    Angeles,    the    Haslett 
Warehouse,  310  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Bass-Hueter    Paint    Co.,     Mission,    near    Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Comj^ny,    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle,, 
W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co.,    all   principal   Coast    cities, 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson St.,   San  Francisco. 
PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PAVING  BRICK 

California   Brick   Company,   Niles,   Cal. 
PIPE    STEEL 

Western     Pipe    &     Steel     Co.,    444    Market     St., 
San    Francisco;    1758    N.    Broadway,    Los    An- 
geles. 
PIPE— VITRIFIED     SALT     GLAZED     TERRA- 
COTTA 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
PIPE   COVERINGS 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
PIPE    BENDING    MACHINERY 

U.    S.    Shape   and    Pipe    Bending   Co.,    315    How- 
ard   St.,    San    Francisco. 
PLASTER  CONTRACTORS 

MacGruer  &  Co.,   180  Jessie  St.,   San  Francisco. 
PLUMBING    CONTRACTORS 

Alex  Coleman,   706   Ellis   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Wm,   F.   Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason  St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St,, 
San    Francisco. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  635  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L,  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H,  Gulick,  selling 
agent,    553    Mission   St,,    San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St,,    San    Francisco, 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  149  Bluxome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

I130-1144  Ridge  Avenue         Phiuadelpmia, 

BRANCHES   -       SAVAN  N/^H     AND       SAN     FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 

857  Folsom  Street 
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I'M  MIUXG    FIXTIUKS,    MATKItl  ALS,    HTC. 
(Continued) 

Will.    F.    Wilson   Co..   328   Mason   St..    San   I-ran- 
cisco. 
POTTERY 

GladdiiiK,    McIJean    &    Co..    San    Fr.incisco.    Los 
Angeles.    Oakland   and    Sacramento. 
POWEK    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Mecse  &  Gottfried.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles, 
Portland.  Ore.,  and   Seattle.   Wash. 

PUMPS 

Sinionds  Machinery  Co.,  117  New  Montgomery 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Krogh  Pump  \-  M.ichiniry  Co..  149  P.eale  St., 
San    l*"rinc-isco. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  5S8  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  .Mr  &•  Drill  Company.  San  Fran- 
cisco  and    Los   .Angeles. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Suppjy  Company,  8S 1-853  Fol- 
som    St..   San    Franci3Co. 

Geo.  H.  Tay  Company.  Mission  St..  cor.  Sec- 
ond. San  Francisco;  Tenth  and  Harrison  Sts., 
O.nkland. 

Pacific     Pump    and     Supply     Company,     Howard 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
P^-MPS—HANl)    OR    POWER.    FOR    OIL   AND 
GASOLINE 

S.  F.  IJowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Rix    Compressed    .\ir    &    Drill    Co..     San    Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 
REFRIGERATORS 

McCray    Refrigerator    Company.    San     1-rancisco 
office.    ^Ionadnock    Bldg. 
REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Ilauser   Window   Company,    157    Minna    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ROLLING  DOORS,  SHUTTERS,  PARTITIONS, 
ETC. 

C.    F.   W'eber   &   Co.,   985    Market   St.,  S.   F. 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Building 
Material*  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wilson's  Steel  Rolling  Doors,  Waterhouse- 
Wilcox  Co..  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ROOFING  AND   ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender     Roofing    Company,     Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruheroid."    manufactured    by 
Paraffir.e  Companies,   Inc.,   San   Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 

ci.sco. 
Asproniet    Company.    Ilobart    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

RIBBER   TILING 

New    York    Belting    and    Packing    Company.    518 
Mission     St.,     San     I-'rancisco. 
SAFETY  TREADS 

Pacific  Ituilding  Materials  Co.,  52.i  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

SCENIC  PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS,   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,    1638    Long 
Beach  Ave..  Los  Angeles. 

SCHOOL   Fl'RNITURK   AND   SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  W'eber  &  Co..  985   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  512  S.   Broadway.   Los   Angeles. 
Rucker-FuUer    Desk    Company,   677    Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 

SHEATHING    AND    SOUND    DEADENING 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..  Boston,  Mass..  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land.  Taroma   and   Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Calv>f's  Creosote  Stain*.  nolH  hv   Parifir   Buildine 
Materials  Co..   525   Market   St..   S.'in    Francisco. 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shinele  Stains,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


SKYLIGHTS 

Asproniet  Company,  Ilobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72   Fremont   St.,    San   F'rancisco. 

STEEL  TANKS,   PIPE,    ETC. 

Ocean    Shore   Iron    Works,    558   Eighth    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Western     Pipe    &     Steel     Co.,    444     Market     St., 
San    F'rancisco. 

STEEL  AND  IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  IHorida  St..  San  F'ran- 
cisco. 

Dyer  Bros.,  17th  and  Kansas  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.,  19th  and  Indiana 
Sts..    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  17th  and  Mississippi  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Palm    Iron   &    Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Fourth 
and  Mateo   Sts..  Los  Angeles. 

\'ulcan   Iron   Works,   San   Francisco. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL  PRESERVATIVES 

W.  P.   Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
The  Paraflfine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

STEEL  REINFORCING 

I'adt  &  Fisher,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

So'ithern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Fourth    and    Mateo    Sts.,    Los    .\iigeles. 

Woods,  Huddart  &  Gunn,  444  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

STEEL    ROLLING   DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
I'.ayleySprinufielil  solid  steel  cash,  sold  by  Pa- 
cific liuiUling  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

STEEL   WHEELBARROWS 

Champion  and  California  steel  brands,  made  by 
Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

STONE 

California   Granite   Co.,   Gen.    Contractors'  Ass'n. 

San   F'rancisco. 
McGilvray   Stone   Company,   634    Townsend    St., 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 

San    Francisco. 

STORE   FRONTS 

Fuller  &  Goepp.  34  Davis  St.,   San   Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California   Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply  Co.. 
70-72  Fremont  St..  San   Francisco. 
SWITCHES 

Wemco  Safety  Switch,  manufactured  and  sold 
by  W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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Yards  I  ^'^'^^^'  ^^^-  Phone  KEARNY  2074 

**'^''^  1  BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,    Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to    Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice=Pres.  A.  W.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Millwork    Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -    PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD,  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY.  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD   ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Qamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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TANKS    FOR    OIL.    GASOLINE.    KliROSENE. 
ETC. 
S.    F.    Rowscr    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
IJittniann    &    Hattce,    84    Second    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Direct     Line    Telephone     Co..     .^.'0     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
TllE.ATER   .\N1)   OPERA   Cll.MKS 

C.    1".   Weber  &  Co.,  365   Market   St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
RuckerFiillcr    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
TlIEK.MOST.\TS     FOR    1IE.\T     REGULATION 
Johnson    Service,    Rialto    lUdK.,    San    Francisco. 
TILES,   MOS.MCS.   M.XNTELS,    ETC. 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

TILE  FOR  FLOORING 

HoUoway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     517-539 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 
TILE    FOR    ROOFING 

Gladding,  McHean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Unite<l   Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
TILE  WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Gladding.    McHean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
.\ngeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
VACUUM    CLEANERS 

United    Electric    Company,    Canton,     O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold   in   California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co.,   Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 
V.\LVES— PIPES   AND   FITTINGS 

Crane  Radiator  Valves,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co..   Second  and  Brannan   Sts.,  San   Francisco. 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  453  Mission  St., 
San    Francisco. 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Geo.  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  St.,  cor.  Sec- 
ond, San  Francisco;  Tenth  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

\".\L\  E    r.ACKING 
N.   H.   Cook  Belting  Co.,   317  Howard   St.,   San 
Francisco. 

VARNISHES 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland   and    Seattle. 

Standard  Varnish  Works,  55  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

S.    F.    Pioneer  Varnish   Works,   816   Mission    St., 
San   Francisco. 
VENETIAN   BLINDS,   AWNINGS,   ETC. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co:,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Western   Blind   &   Screen   Co.,   2702   Long   Beach 
Ave.,    Los   Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery   St.,    San    Francisco. 


W.\LL   BEDS,   SE.ATS,   ETC. 

Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154     Phclan     Bldg., 
San   F'rancisco. 
WALL   BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
"Liberty"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  Key- 
Hold  Plaster  Lath  Co.,  148  Hooper  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and    Los    Angeles. 

San-.'\-Cote   and   Vel-va-Cote,   manufactured  by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 

WALL  PAPER  .\ND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson   Co.,   239   Geary   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,  San   Francisco. 
Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

WATER  HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.  of  California,  478 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  402  Fifteenth 
St.,    Oakland. 

WATERPROOFING  FOR  CONCRETE,  BRICK 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,    San    Francisco. 

Imperial   Co.,   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St., 
San    F'rancisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,   Tacoma  and   Spokane. 

WATER   SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System — Simonds    Ma- 
chinery Co..  agents,   117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San   Francisco. 
WHEFLnARROVVS— STEEL 

We,stern  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

WHI'^E  ENAMEL 

"Gold  Seal,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  Bass- 
Hueter  Paint  Company.  All  principal  Coast 
cities. 

"Silkenwhite,"  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson St.,   San  Francisco. 
WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE,  CASEMENT,  ETC. 

Hauser   Window   Co.,    157   Minna   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

WIRE  FENCE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co.,  245  Market  St., 
San   Francisco. 

WOOD  MANTELS 

Fink   &   Schindler,   218    13th   St.,   San   Francisco 

Mansiruin    &    ()lter.    827    Mission    St..    San    Fran- 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL  T.  CHILDS  COMPANY 


WE  PLAN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE    SURGERY  AND    CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


Phone  Sutter  4933 

68  Post  Street 
san  franclsco 


Wlicii    writini,'-    to    Advi-rtiwr.-    i)lease    mention    this    majrazine. 
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AN  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  oiBce,  or  public  building,  means 
Convenience.  No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  "Grant" 
Ball  Bearing  Door  Hangers. 

RELIANCE- GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  P^rk  Avenue  and  40th  Street,  New  York 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,         D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Ore.  Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great  Falls,    Mont. 


iiniMMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin/iiiiininiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiii/niiniiiiiMiiiiiiMiniiMiMinifiifiii/iiiiiiiiiir 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior  use. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Immaculate  finish  of  refinement. 


^rREVSTYORK        W  CHICAGO       WW  LONDON 

55  Stevenson  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Concrete  Floors 


No   concrete   floor   has    ever  been 

built    that    would    withstand    wear 

without  some  hardening  treatment. 

We  ask  the  chance  to  show  you  how        telephone  kearny  3323 

this  can  be  done  simply,  adequately 

and   permanently  with   " Vitrify x" 


PACIFIC 

BUILDING   MATERIALS  CQ 


525  MARKET  ST. -SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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"KilATX  PLUMBING 
jnW  1   1     FIXTURES 

Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  Gulick,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
Office.  1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 

THE  MOTT  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


#MitfBfllMHHBBBHS9HIISSBSSIiMlto 


GLADDING.NcBEAN&Ca 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works,  Lincoln,Cal 


Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  building  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and   reduce    your    Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERS 


424-440  HOWARD   STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
272  STEUART  STREET 


w 


HEN  You  Want  A  High  Class  Clay  Roofing  Tile- 
Spanish  or  Mission  —  phone  Sutter  4884  or  write 


to  the 


UNITED  MATERIALS  CO. 

CROSSLEY  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Dealers  of  CLAY   Produds  —  Pressed,  Fire  and    Common  BRICK 


When    writing'   to   Advertisers   please    mention    thif>    magazine 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 

stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.     Its  use  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND   EXCHANGES 

Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt  Glazed   and 
Enameled    Brick 

in  a  variety 
White,  Ivor 
Blue,    etc. 
Architects   ( 
Full  size  sa 

LIVERMC 

Plant  at  LIVER 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

of  colors  including  "Mottles,"   "Ruff," 
y  White,  Cream,  Grey,   Green,  Brown, 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
iesiring   permanent  and  unique   effects. 
mple  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

)RE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

.MORE.      Office,  NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

3  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 

When   writing-  to  Advertisers  please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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Architectural  Terra  Cotta 
FIRE  BRICK 
FACE  BRICK 

ROOFING  TILE 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED   BRICK  CO. 

4th  FLOOR,  FROST  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


S  1  rLll/L    HEARTH    oArvS   REINFORCEMENT 

Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

=====MERCHANT  STEEL="== 

Flats,  Angles.  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

PHONE   SUTTER    1564 

9^."^''^L^*''^"'  R'a'to  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  ROLLING  MILLS: 

Sales  Office,  ........  c-        .    t-        r-  • 

Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  South  San  Francisco 

Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash.  Seattle,  Wash.     Portland,  Ore. 


Cement  Gun  Construction  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Fireproofing,  Indestructible  Industrial  Bungalows 
Canal  Linings  Reservoirs  Cement  Flumes 

Phone  Sutter  6994  811  Balboa  Building,  San  Francisco 


Havemeyer"    ^"rF=ff=l         E^  /K   [3^ 
Deformed        9   I    L- C.  L.      [3A\IX9 

FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

FOURTH  AND  M.VTLO  .STREET.S  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Wlifii    writiiii'   to   Aiivertistra    jjlease    nifiilioa    this    maf^azine. 
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OLD   MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Pordand  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over   the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


BdQO  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN  JUAN,  CAL. 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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San-a-Cote 


(GLOSS) 


(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 


AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  liath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
public  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  ma/jes  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 
Distributors — Tlic  I'.riiiinstODl  Co.,  1174  Phtlan  lildg.,  San  Francisco,  t'al.;  Schutz  Paint  Co., 
l-rcsno,  Cai.;  Schnt-idir,  C  liappt-ll  &  Jones,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Salt  Lake  Glass  &  Paint  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  L'tali :  (;riffin  Paint  Co.,  (Jgden,  Utah;  Ernest  Miller  Wall  Pai>er  Co.,  172  First  St., 
Portland,  Ore.;  llickox-Cranipton  Paint  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Campbell  Hardware  Co.,  First  and 
Madison  Sts.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Imperial  X'alley  Hardware  Co.,  Rl  Centro,  Calexico,  Imperial,  P.raw- 
ley,  Seeley;  Spokane  Hardware  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,;  Ellis  Paint  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.;  Simons  Paint 
aii<l  Paper  Co..   .Missoula,   Cal.;   Continental   Paint   Company,   328   South   F'irst   St..   San  Jose,   Cal. 


Satisfaction 


given  a  tenant  or  buyer  means  good  will  and  good  business  in 
the  future.  Wherever  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  have 
been  installed  you  will  iind  they  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants  The  added  use  of  the  rooms  and  the  saving  in 
housework  they  offer,  have  won  for  them  the  favor  of  the  house- 
wives. They  are  recognized  as  a  proven  utility  and  as  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  house  where  they  are  installed. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

VV^ALU    BEDS 

1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


REVERSIBLE  WINDOWS 


GIVE 
SATISFACTION- 


This  high  class  store  and 
loft  building,  corner  17th 
and  Mission  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
I.  I.  &  J.  J.  Brown,  Owners, 
Smith  O'Brien,  Architect, 
.MacDonald  &  Kahn,  Con- 
tractors, IS  EQUIPPED 
III  "^  WITH 

^H  HAUSER 
WINDOWS 

HAUSER   WINDOW    CO. 

157  Minna  .St.,  .San   Francisco 


When    wrilinif    to   Adverlisere   please    mention    this    mag^azine. 
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rDIRECT-LINE 

Telephone  Company 

THEODORE  HALL 

Telephone  and 
Electrical  Engineers 

AGENTS  FOR 

Automatic  Electric  Company 

CHICAGO 

AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES  AND 
AUTOMATIC  ENUNCIATOR 

Some    of    the    Installations:     Baker, 
Hamilton,  &  Pacific  Co.,  L.  Dinkelspiel 
Co.,    California    Packing     Corporation, 
Sperry  Flour  Co.,  So.  Vallejo. 
AGENTS  FOR 

Telautograph  Corporation 

NEW  YORK 

Some  of  the  Installations :  Palace 
Hotel,  Hotel  St.  Francis,  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, California  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company,  Crockett,  Cal. 

INSTALLATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

OF  ELECTRICAL  AND  TELEPHONE 

APPARATUS 

320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Douglas   722 


VULCAN 
Refrigerating 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pare  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 

Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHN  TRAYNOR 


CHARLES  HARCOURT 


OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St ,  San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Breechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS  IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Piates 

Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to   Government 
and  Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Ironworks 

Office  and  works 

550-558  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this  mag-azine. 
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PIONEER 
WHITE  LEAD 


Manufactured  by  the 

OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS 

of 

Slow  and  Perfect  Corrosion 

which  insures  whiteness,  opacity  and  maximum 
durability.  Fineness  of  texture  strengthens  the 
protective  value  of  a  lead  coating. 

PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 

is  impalpably  fine 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 


Established  Established 

70  years  70  years 
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Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 

ARCHITECTS  —  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE  -  FITTINGS  -  VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE   H.  TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,    SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street,  OAKLAND 


PITCHER   DOOR    HANGERS 


These  Apartments  are 

EQUIPPED     WITH 

PITCHER 

DISAPPEARING  DOORS 
ADJUSTABLE  HANGERS 
and  PATENTED  FRAMES 

Pitcher  Dis appearing 
Doors  installed  in  53^2  in. 
partitions.  No  extra 
thickness  of  wall  required. 
Specify  Sliding  Doors  in 
place  of  Swinging  Doors. 


B.  "W.  Hartman  Ax>artinents,  San  Francisco 

Frederick  H.   ^Nleyer,  Architect 


NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Mills  in  Alameda 


318  iMarket  Street,   San  Francisco 

Warehouse  in  San  Francisco 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers   ptease    mention    this    masrazine. 
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I     Gravina  and  Verde  Antique  I 

I  Ko    well    tojjetlier    as    a    trim    for    the  I 

=  lighter    marbles.      The    picture   shows  i 

=  how     they     were    used     in    the    King  1 

=  County     Court     House.     Seattle — dark  | 

I  mottled  Gravina  from  Alaska  for  the  = 

I  stair  rail  and  risers — rich  green  Verde  I 

I  Antique    from    Vermont    for   the   base  i 

I  and  panel  trim.     The  architect  of  this  | 

i  structure    was    A.    Warren    Gould    of  = 

I  Seattle.  i 

i  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  I 

I                         PROCTOR,  VERMONT  | 

I  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma  I 

7llll I IIMIIMII I NMtlMIIMIIMMMIIMI Illlir IIMIIIIIIMIirilinillMn 


Don't  Make 
A  Bad  Crack! 

TTOLLOWAY  System  of 
-^  -^  Steelcrete  Floor  Bind- 
er insures  your  Tile  Floors 
from  Cracking — We  furnish 
and  install  FLOOR  and 
WALL  TILE  of  all 
descriptions. 

Estimates  Gladly  Given 

Holloway  Expanded 
Metal  Company 

517-39  Second  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone  Sutter  2619 


CLOW 

"Gasteam"  Radiators 


For  HEATING 

Commercial, 

Buildinj^s, 

Factories, 

Pul>lic 

Buildings, 

Schools, 

Churches, 

.Stores, 

Theatres, 

Halls, 

Apartments 

Residences. 

Eliminate  the 
Boiler  and 
Central  Heating 
Plant 


Have  Heat  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

F.  A.  HAMILTON 

Distributor 

101  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone    Kearny    2249 


Si  15 

81  m  n  i3 

II II  li  IB 

ii  II  inri 


CALIFORNIA    FRUIT    BUILDING,    SACRAMENTO 

CHARLES  S.  SUMNER,  Architect 

This  building  is  Waterproofed  and  Coated 
with 

Mauerene 
Likwid  Sement 

THE  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Phone  Sutter   1341  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When    writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   magrazine. 
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This  Machine  is  Friendly  with  the  fipe 


U.  S.  POWER  PIPE  BENDING  MACHINE,  3  INCH  CAPACITY  MODEL,   MOTOR-DRIVEN 

PipeBends-QUICK!    CHEAP!    ACCURATE! 


Note    uniformity    of 
bends,  110  per  hour. 


Note  versatility  of 
machine — round, 
square,  oval  coils  and 
difficult  offsets. 


U.  S.  Power  Pipe  Bending  Machine  bends  pipe  to  any  radius  or  angle 
desired  with  absolute  accuracy.  Pipe  bent  cold  up  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  without  filling.  Eighteen  hundred  -pound  hydrostatic  tests 
made  without  a  failure  on  standard  pipe. 

Write  for  particulars — tve  can  serve  you  ivell 

U.  S.  SHAPE  &  PIPE  BENDING  CO. 


Phone  Sutter  2145 


315  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 


When   writing'  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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T^T  jT?  f^  Stationary 
A    U  H/ V>(  Vacuum  Cleaners 

are  installed  in  more  than  nine  thousand  buildings 
as  classified  below: 


Residences 

Apartments 

Theatres 

Hospitals 

Offices 

Garages 

Factories 

Car  Barns 

Laundries 

Flour  Mills 

Warehouses 


Railway 
Stations 
and 
Terminals 

Carpet 
Cleaning  Es- 
tablishments 

Hotels 

Clubs 

Churches 

Schools 

Banks 

Stores 

Stables 

Telephone 
Exchanges 


Also,  are  used  for  many  other  special  purposes  includirxg  "Special 
Equipment"  for  cleaning  SWIMMING  POOLS. 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO 


CANTON,  OHIO 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Company 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

BARKER  BROS.  J.  F.  KINDER 

724  South  liroadway,  Los  Angeles  1316  Belmont  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


-»~^-»-^'.».^^9-»~»~^~».^.»..^..»^ 
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sdiSE^  Oil  and  Gasoline  Storage  Systems 


Are  a  necessity  always,  to 
make  the  garage  complete — 
make  it  safe  ■ —  convenient  — 
and  a  saving  proposition. 

Bowser  Equipment  is  Fire- 
Proof,  Theft-Proof,  Dirt-Proof 


and  Loss-Proof.  Because  it  is 
built  to  meet  Underwriters' 
inspections — with  every  con- 
venience and  oil  saving  device. 
Write  or  'phone  us  at  once 
for  complete  information. 


I    S.F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  inc.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

I     San  Francisco  Office :    612  Howard  Street,  Telephone  Douglas  4323 

I  Sales  Offices  in  All  Centers  —  Representatives  Everywhere 

^iiiiiiniiiimiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij I I I iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mill! 


LAKESIDE  GOLF  CLUB,  LAKE  MERCED,  CAL. 
John  Reid,  Jr.,  Architect,   San  Francisco 
Stained   with   Cabot's   Creosote   Stains.      Roof,   Moss-Green.      M'alls,   Gray 

COUNTRY  CLUB  HOUSES 

should  fit  into  tlieir  pictiivesque  sairrounding-s  as  liarmonioaisly  as  possible,  and  suit- 
able coloring-  does  more  tbau  anything  else  in  accomplishing  this.  The  soft,  natural 
tones  of  _ 

CABOT'S     CREOSOTE     STAINS 
in  browns  and  grays  to  match  the  liark  and  rocks  and   weatherbeaten  wood,   greens  to 
match  the  moss  "and  foliage,  dull  reds  for  autumn  effects,  etc.,  make  the  buildings  blend 
with  the   landscape  and   look   like  a   part   of   it.     Low  cost,   easy   to   apply,   lasting,    and 
the  creosote  preserves  the  wood. 

SAMUEL    CABOT,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Pacific  Building  Materials   Co.,    San   Francisco  S.    W.   R.    Dally,    Seattle 

Mathews  Paint   Company,   Los   Angeles  Timms,    Cress   &    Co.,    Portland 

T.    O.   Bash   &   Co..   Spokane 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers   please    m.-^ntion    this    ma?azine. 
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yPe  GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLED    LV 

THIO   NEW 

SAN     KUANCrSCO 

CITY   HALL 

AND   THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERKITT 

BUILDING. 

LOS   ANGELES 

Given  highest 
award  at  Panama- 
Pacific  Interna- 
tional  Exposition, 
1915. 

Waterfiouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Sireet 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

331  [.  4lh  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle 

Agents  for  Washington 

American  Mailing 

Device 

Corporation 


W^yr£:r/f£//s' 


An   electrical   necessity  for  the 
modern  residence  or  apartment 


.\  i,'r<-:it  lidiiic  cniivciiictK-f,  ki-cps  fiKul 
ili-li^lit  fully  warm  and  sav.nv  until 
.served.  Simide.  practical,  .safe  and 
efficient.  As.sures  sati.sfied  tenant.s  and 
liJKher  rentals.  List  nf  installations  on 
recniest.      I'.iiilt    to  order   liy 

The  PROMETHEUS  ELECTRIC  CO. 

M.   K.    II.VMMOM).    '17    II  iinilioldt    Bank 
KiiildinK,    San    l''r:ini'if<<'it. 


LIBERTY 

WALl  BOAfiD 

MANUFACTURED    B>^ 

KEY- HOLD  PLiffiTER  UTH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory,  148   Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
Phone  Market  5767. 

Sales  Office: 

Monadnock  Building,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  5889 


MOTORS 

Any  Size  —  We  Have  Them 


Motors    Exchanged, 
Rented,     Repaired 


Manufacturer  of  the 

Hampton    Auto- 
matic Roller  Rack 


Hampton  Electric 
and  Machine  Co. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
AND       CONTRACTORS 

518-520  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  rRANCISCO 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3266 
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Write  in 


"Pittsburgh" 

Water 
Heaters 


They  will  bring  you 
the  good  will  from  cli- 
ents and  tenants  >vhich 
is  born  of  satisfaction. 

That's  why  "Pitts- 
burgh" Water  Heaters 
appear  continually  in 
the  specifications  of 
well-know^n  architects 
all  over  the  country.  By 
repute  and  performance 
they  have  found  favor 
to  the  extent  of  being 
specified  for  over  one 
hundred  thousand 
homes. 

See  Sweet's  Architectural  Edition,  pages 
1306-1309  for  sample  specifications,  etc.,  or 
write  today  for  descriptive  literature. 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co. 

478  Sutter  Street  402  15th  Street 

San  Francisco  Oakland 


THE  HfART  OF  A  BUILDING 
IS  ITS  PIPING  EQUIPMENT 

A  complete  line  for  the  Piping  Fea- 
tures of  Buildings — Power,  Plumbing, 
Heating,  Ventilating,  Refrigerating, 
Vacuum-Cleaning,  Gas,  Water,  etc. — 
is  furnished  by  Crane  Co.  through 
the   Plumbing   and  Heating  trade. 

The  Architect,  Engineer  and  Builder, 
or  Investor,  may  enjoy,  through  the 
facilities  of  this  Company,  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  dealing  entirely 
with  one  Competent  and  Responsible 
House. 

Exhibit  Rooms,  Offices  and  Ware- 
houses in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
and  Fifty-one  other  cities. 

CRANE    CO. 

1855—1918 


VALVES  AND 
FITTINGS 


m 


CALirORNIA  STEAM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron   Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

671-679   FIFTH   STREET 

corner  Bluxotne 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Sutter  737 


FORUM  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold,  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND   ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 

15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  CaL 
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CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  ^  wire  go. 

5^  J. T.  MCCORMICK,  PRESIDENT  ^ 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND   BRONZE 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CH.'VS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE   AND  SHOPS:     CORNER    19TH   AND    INDIANA  STREETS 
Phone:     Mission  6033  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND 

IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON 

AND  WIRE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

AND 

FINISH 

861-863  HOWARD  STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

CAL. 

A.  KNOWLES 

CONTRACTOR  and  ENGINEER 


Fireproof  and  Reinforced 
Concrete  Construction 


442   Call    BIdg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Sutter  4712 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  llth  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  5S 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc. 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  .Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order.  ^"CCt  IVIetal  rrOQUCtS 

any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres,  _,  ,     „, 

Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Etc.  Fans  and  Blowers 

252  Townsend  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  Carfieid  i  los 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEKL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Bet.  «th  and  9th  Telephone  .Market  337 
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P.  Noble,  Pres.  Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 

E.  B.  Noble,  Vice-Pres.  Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 

A.  E.  Wilkins,  Sec'y  ment  from  stock 

fariftr  SoUittg  iltU  (Ha. 


SUPPLIERS    OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forcings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Phones:    Garfield  2575  and  2576 

WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 

W.  B.  Morris,  President  H.  H.  Morris,  Vice-President  L.  J.  Gates,  Secretary 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates  and  Steel       141-147  Beale  Street  and  132-148  Main  Street 

Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Phone  Kearny  3526  A.  H.  Bergstrom 

Eric  Lange 

LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(Established  1900) 


207-210  Sharon  Bidg.  San  Francisco 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

BanK  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator  Enclosures 
and  Fire  Escapes 

Steel  Windows  in  the  Hallidie  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone.  Mission  1  763  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  llurifDrc,  Kconomical"  -  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  lindorsed  by  the  Leading  Architeels  and  Enjjineers  of 
the  Country.    It   is  A  PERFECT    BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


WFMysHETCg 


SOLE  AGENTS 
Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Kewancc  Water  System 


Maintain  your  own  Plant. 
Small  Operating  Expense. 
The  proper  thing  for  the 
Countn,-  Home. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co. 

117-  121   Montgomery  Street 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearny  1457 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

149-157    BEALE   STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

KROGH  PUMPS: 

For  vSumps  —  Irrigation  — 
Reclamation —  Dredging  — 
Water  Works  —  Mining  — 
Fire  Pressure  Systems  — 
Slime  and  Tailings 

and  Various  Factory  Uses. 


GLASS 


With  this  equipment  we  are  alilo  to   render 
unexcelled  service.  Let  us  figure  your  next  job 


GLASS 


£tr.dn7  FULLER  &  GOEPP  ^^^^^l 
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Steam  Heating  and  Ventilating 

FOR    COMMERCIAL    AND    PUBLIC     BUILDINGS 

FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  Inc. 

827-831  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

,   Phone  Kearny  3155 


YOU  SHOULD  WORRY— about  the 

high  cost  of  fuel.     BURN  OIL. 

JOHNSON'S  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
At  Very  Reasonable  Cost  under  Guarantee  to 

Save  ^2  of  Your  Fuel  Costs. 

Also   Gives  More  Satisfactory  Results.      Simple  to  Operate  — 
Automatic  —  Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  Oil  Burner. 

1337  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 


BURNER   IN   OPERATION 

Phone  Market  2759 


THE    RAY   OIL 


BURNING    SYSTEM - 

LATEST  MODEL 

Improvements :  Enclosed  motors,  dust,  oil 
and  water  proof:  oil-cooled  motor  runs  75  per 
cent  cooler;  oil  heated  electrically.  Only  one 
place  to  lubricate  for  entire  machine,  and  many 
more  exclusive  features.     Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  S.   RAY  MFG.  CO. 

29  SPEAR  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearny  199 

Works,  Bosworth,  Milton  &  Rousseau,  S.  P. 
B.  R.,   San  Francisco.     Phone   Mission  5022 


OIL  BURNERS 

VACUUM  PLANTS 
ICE  MACHINES 

The  Three  Essentials  for  the  Up-to-date 
HOTEL  and    APARTMENT    HOUSE 

With  a  JARVIS  Guarantee  Your  Troubles  Are  Over 

Home  Manufacture — Everything  but  the   Motors 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Phone  Market  3397 


275  Connecticut  Street,  San  Francisco 
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( )ii  Burner  Ciovernors 
RiducinR  Valves 
S:ifet\-  Valves 
Oil'  \' alves 

Blowoff  Valves 
Boiler  Feed  Water 
Rej^iilatiirs 


( )ii  Puinitinj^  Sets 
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Oil  Burners 
Duplex  Oil  Pumi)s 
Rotary  Oil  Pumps 
Oil  Heaters 
Draft  Gauges 
J^oilcr  Feed  Pumps 


G.E.WITT  CO.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS 


862-864  HOWARD  ST. 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Phone  Douglas  4404  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^(^estn 


SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

DIRECT  FACTORY  SALES  OFFICE, 
FOXCROFT   BLDG.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  F.  EDWARDS.  President 
J.  M.  FABBRIS,  Vice-President 


J.  A.  MACKENZIE 
Secretary 


CHAS.  F.  EISELE  l  a,.,.     Manat^ers 
J.  RUBIOLO  )-^*'^-   ^I^"3ge" 


AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 
Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco       Telephone  South  San  Francisco  161 


EVERUASTIING  BUOW=OFR  VALVE 

ALSO 

"WHITE  STAR"  Valves 

Peerless    "Rainbow"  Sheet  and 
Piston  Packings        Sole  Agents 

GENERAL    MACHINERY    & 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

39-51  Stevenson  Street, 
San  Francisco 


Telephone 
(Private  Exchange)   Sutter  6750 
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The  Most  Notable  Buildings  of  a  City— What  Are  They? 

By  FREDiERICK  JENNINGS 

VISIT  as  a  strang-er  any  of  the  great  cities  of  this  Coast,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter of  this  continent,  and  ask  the  inhabitants  or  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, or  leading  citizens,  even  architects,  what  are  the  most  notable 
examples  of  architecture,  landscape  architecture  or  sculpture  in  that  city, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  cannot  tell  you.  Yet  this  is  the  first  ques- 
tion that  generally  comes  to  the  visitor's  mind,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so 
few  cities  or  organizations  have  attempted  to  have  an  answer  ready. 

The  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  of  Portland, 
recently  decided  to  try  to  determine  the  most  notable  works  of  that  city,  in  as 
impartial  a  manner  as  possible.  This  was  done,'' not  with  the  intent  of  settling 
once  and  for  all  the  close  question  of  which  were  absolutely  the  ten  best  build- 
ings, so  much  as  to  draw  public  attention  and  discussion  to  at  least  that  number 
of  real  examples  of  good  architecture,  in  contrast  with  the  poor  and  less  worthy 
examples,  such  as  are  found  in  all  cities.  The  layman  and  the  general  public,  as 
a  rule,  know  no  standards  of  comparison;  the  newspapers  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sometimes  publish  this,  that,  or  another  building,  but  generally  with- 
out any  effort  to  determine  competently  whether  they  are  or  are  not  worthy  of 
note. 

The  Oregon  Chapter,  therefore,  invited  a  jury  composed  of  three  outside 
architects,  the  Professor  of  Art  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  the  Curator 
of  the  Portland  Art  Museum,  to  go  carefully  over  and  discuss  the  buildings, 
landscape  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  city,  and  name  what  in  the  jury's 
opinion  are  the  most  notable  examples  of  each.  Meantime  the  Chapter  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  all  its  members,  asking  them  to  prepare  lists  of  what  they  con- 
sidered the  city's  best,  and  these  lists  were  combined  into  one  preliminary  list  of 
nominations,  so  that  the  jury  would  be  sure  to  consider  and  pass  upon  all  build- 
ings deemed  worthy  by  the  chapter  members.  The  jury  met  for  four  days,  from 
January  30th  to  February  2nd,  inclusive,  and  were  taken  by  automobile  to  in- 
spect, in  a  body,  existing  structures  and  gardens  in  all  parts  of  Portland. 

The  conclusions  of  the  jury  and  the  report  embodying  the  reasons  for  their 
decision  are  most  interesting,  and  published  here  with  photographs  of  the  selec- 
tions, furnished  by  the  chapter. 
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S  T  R.  E  t  T 

F1R.6T     FLOOH    PLAN 

PLAN  OF  ALBINA  BRANCH  LIBRARY,   PORTLAND 
Lawrence   &   Holford,   Architects 

Notable  Examples  of  Architecture,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Sculpture  in  Portland,  Oregon 

[Report  of  the  Jury] 

To  the  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects : 

IN  rendering  a  decision,  the  jury  feels  that  some  explanation  as  to  the 
selections  is  in  order,  that  the  public  may  understand  the  reasons  under- 
lying its  choice.  Doubtless  some  of  the  examples  included  and  some  of 
those  omitted  will  cause  surprise  to  la)^men,  and  this  statement  is  intended 
to  shed  some  light  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  the  jury  to  its  final  decision. 
The  instructions  to  the  jury  were  to  visit  personally  and  in  a  body  the 
existing  buildings  of  the  city  and  to  select  what  in  their  best  judgment 
would  seem  to  be  the  ten  most  notable  examples  of  architecture ;  the  three 
most  notable  examples  of  landscape  architecture  ;  the  two  most  notable 
examples  of  sculpture  and  the  five  most  notable  small  homes,  within  ten 
miles  of  Portland  City  Hall. 
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MAIX    KNTUAXC 


nooKWAV  AND   WINIXJW   DETAIL;  AL15INA    I'.RAXCH   LII'.RARV 
Lawrence   &   lliilfoid.   Architects 


'J'hc  program  furnished  the  jury  states:  "Points  of  architecture  to  be 
v-onsidered  are  usefuhiess,  arranjT;-ement,  rehition  of  exterior  to  interior 
desip^n,  beauty,  harmony  of  detail,  setting-  and  purpose,  color  and  appro- 
priateness." Size  or  cost  as  elements  in  themselves  do  not  enter  into  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  insure  a  place  among  a  list  of  the  best  examples 
of  architecture.  The  i)ublic  is  often  misled  by  massiveness  or  cost  of  a 
building  into  thinking  that  it  is  therefore  good  architecture.  For  instance, 
fhe  largest,  most  costly  public  building  in  Portland  has  a  noticeable  lack 
of  those  (pialities  which  go  to  make  u])  beauty  in  a  structure. 

Aside  from  the  points  above  mentioned,  the  s])ecial  quality  pertaining 
to  a  building  which  constitutes  its  aj^peal  to  both  architects  and  laymen 
is  the  elusi\e  (juality  ni  charm,  which  is  not  easil\-  defined,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  re])resent  the  soul  of  the  building.  A  structure  often  embodies 
this  c|uality  even  when  it  can  be  criticised  on  points  of  detail. 

The  following  selections,  the  unanimous  choice  of  tlic  jurv.  will  be  con- 
sidered as  to  the  reasons  for  their  choice.  The  order  is  ali)habetical.  no 
jirecctlence  having  been  awarded. 
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c^lbina 
Branch  Library' 


The  Ten  Most  Notable  Examples  of  Architecture 

A  notable  example  of  a  small  library  building  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style.  A  maximum  of  usefulness  is  obtained  because  of  the  simple  ar- 
rangement of  entrance,  vestibule,  delivery  desk  and  reading 
rooms.  The  exterior  design  expresses  these  rooms  well. 
The  building  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  charm 
combining  a  cheerful  lightness  and  almost  elegance  with  workaday  un- 
pretentiousness.  The  lovely  color  and  detail  of  the  terra  cotta  are  spe- 
cially to  be  commended,  its  richness  contrasting  delightfully  with  the  other 
simple  materials.  As  an  example  of  architecture  this  building  would  be 
notable  anywhere  in  this  country,  the  design  being  particularly  appro- 
priate for  a  library.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  building  possessing  so  har- 
monious a  design  could  not  have  a  more  appropriate  setting.  It  should 
face  on  a  square  or  be  at  the  end  of  a  street,  not  on  the  side  of  a  street. 
This  is  a  common  mistake  in  American  cities. 


/, 


FOUNTAIN   AND    SEATS,    CENTRAL   PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

A.   E.    Doyle,  Architect 

One   of   the   ten    most    notable    examples   of   architecture   in    Portland. 
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PLAN,    CENTRAL    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 
A.   E.    DOYLE.  ARCHITECT 
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TliK    AKCIIITIXT    AND    ILXGIXEKR 


(  F.XTRAL    PUISLIC    LTP.RARY 
A.    E.    Dovle.   Architect 


A  large  and  dij^nified  structure  handled  with  splendid  restraint  in  the 

Italian   Renaissance  style.     It   has   evidently  been   practically   planned   to 

g^ive  the  {^[reatest  possible  usefulness  as  a  library,  yet  the 

entrai  Public         arcliitect  has  maintained  an  arranarement  of  the  laree  halls 

Library"  ...  . 

on  the  interior  to  ])ermit  of  a  simj^le  rejieated  e.xterior 
motive  that  lends  impressiveness  to  the  whole  buildinij;.  There  is  i;reat 
beauty  of  detail  in  many  parts  of  both  e.xterior  and  interior,  althouijh  the 
buildinj^  quite  ])lainly  shows  a  limited  purse  at  the  dispt)sal  of  the  architect. 
The  materials  are  well  handled  and  the  detail  is  fine.  thoup;h  inclined  to  be 
small  in  scale  for  a  public  structure.  There  is  an  unfortunate  poverty  in 
the  entrance  vestibule  and  hall  which  may.  however,  be  enriched  in  the 
future.  The  second-story  hall  is  ])articularly  attractive  in  motive — the  ex- 
terior of  the  buildin^c^  and  its  surroundings  (Which  are  a  jilanned  i)art  of  it) 
have  the  great  virtue  of  a  cheerful  hospitality. 
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SECOND 

FLOOR 

HALL, 

CENTRAL 

PUBLIC 

LIBRARY 

A.  -E.    Doyle, 
Architect 


RESIDENCE   FOR   MR.   F.   J.    COBBS,   PORTLAND,    OREGON 
A.   E.    Dovle,   Architect 


One   of   the   ten   most   notable    examples 
of   architecture   in    Portland. 
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KKSIDK.NH  K   1()1;   .\1K.   F.  J.   COBDS— SOITII   ]-I<()XT 
A.   E.    Doyle,   Architect 


Cobb  Residence 


A  well  handled  lart^^e  residence  of  the  Enj2^1ish  Renaissance  or  Tudor 
style.  Of  particular  merit  in  orii^inality  of  desisj^n  and  beautiful  architec- 
tural expression  is  the  entrance  court  or  south  side  of  the 
house.  The  combination  of  materials  is  most  attractive. 
'Jhe  arrani^ement  of  the  .cfarage  and  kitchen  winp^  to  form  a  side  of  the 
court  yard  is  appropriate  and  the  settinj^^  of  the  whole  has  been  worked 
out  to  take  advantage  of  a  maijnificent  site. 
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PLAN,   RESIDENXE  FOR  MR.   F.  J.   COBBS,   PORTLAND 
A.   E.    Doyle,   Architect 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples  of 
landscape  aixhitecture  in  Portland. 
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HOUSE  roR  dr.  fenton— south  ei.i:\  aiiox 

Wade  Pipes,   Arcliitect 


One   of   the   ten    most    notable    examples 
of    arcliitectiire    in    Portland. 
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HOUSE  FOR  DR.  FENTON— EAST  ELEVATION 
WADE  PIPES,  ARCHITECT 


'nil-:    ARCHITECT    AXD    liXCIXRI-.K 


HOUSE  FOr<  DR.  FKNTON 
SOl'THWKST  KNTRANCE 
WADE   PIPES,   ARCIHTECT 
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HOUSE   FOR  DK.   FENTON— DINING-ROOM 
Wade  Pipes,   Architect 


Fenton 
Residemce 


A  house  in  the  modern  English  Domestic  style,  remarkable  for  its  suc- 
cessfvil  treatment  of  a  most  difiQcult  site.  Each  nook  and  corner  of  the 
interior  shows  careful  and  loving  study,  and  the  details  are 
refreshingly  simple  and  refined.  It  possesses  a  high  degree 
of  that  elusive  quality  of  charm,  all  the  more  notable  be- 
cause produced  wi,th  inexpensive  materials.  Details  of  mouldings,  pro- 
portions and  arrangement  of  windows,  fireplaces  and  stairs  have  been  most 
faithfully  and  simply  worked  out  to  produce  restfvilness  to  a  rare  degree. 
Although  a  small  house,  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  more  successfully 
handled  throughout  than  any  other  domestic  building  which  they  viewed, 
including  a  great  many  which  cost  as  much  as  ten  times  more  than  this 
building. 
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FRANKLIN  HIGH   SCHOOL— SOUTH   COURT 
F.   A.   Narramore,   Architect 


Franklin 
High  School 


A  large  building,  on  the  group  plan,  in  Tvlaryland  Colonial  style,  which 
is  eminently  worthy  of  its  purpose — the  instilling  of  high  ideals  in  the 
youth  of  Portland.  It  represents  the  most  advanced  type  of 
school  plan.  There  is  no  lost  space,  the  lighting  of  class  rooms 
is  excellent.  The  building  in  exterior  appearance  combines 
a  dignity,  simplicity  and  charm  which  is  far  too  rare  in  school  buildings. 
Particularly  to  be  commended  is  the  court  which  forms  the  south  entrance. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  see  all  windows  filled  with  clear  sheets 
of  glass  it  is  to  be  noted  that  without  the  muntin  bars  in  the  windows  the 
building  would  lose  much  of  its  effectiveness.  When  viewing  the  structure 
from  various  angles  and  distances  it  has  a  most  restful  and  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, and  on  closer  inspection  one  finds  that  the  simplicity  of  its  well 
studied  detail  is  just  as  charming-.  The  color  of  the  brick  work  and 
central  cupola  are  exquisite,  except  that  a  slight  variation  in  tone  of  the 
brick  might  have  produced  a  richer  texture  of  wall  surface.  The  setting 
of  this  building  is  most  appropriate — the  architect  haVing  placed  the 
building  where  it  must  always  be  seen  to  good  advantage  across  the 
ravine  which  contains  the  stadium.  Few  cities  of  this  country  possess  as 
successful  an  example  of  school  architecture  as  is  found  in  Franklin 
High  School. 
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FRANKLIN   HIGH   SCHOOI^NORTH   ELE\  ATIOX 
F.  A.  Narramore,  Architect 


Portland 
Hotel 


A  l'-sha])e(l  building  in  the  I">encli  Renaissance  style  of  the  period  of 
lenrv  11.  In  spite  of  its  as^^e,  and  the  lack  of  many  of  the  details  which 
g'o  to  make  U])  a  modern  hotel  building-,  the  Portland,  by 
reason  of  the  tj^enerous  and  inviting"  appearance  of  its  large 
open  court,  and  the  general  domestic  character  of  its  ex- 
terior, possesses  an  interesting  (jualit}-  lacking  in  any  other  Portland  hotel. 
The  giving  u])  of  so  much  si)ace  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests  is  especially 
to  be  commended.  The  very  restraint  of  its  design  in  no  way  impairs 
the  beauty  and  simplicity'  of  its  proportions  and  the  unostentatious  ar- 
rangement and  decoration  of  its  interior  offers  a  relief,  in  these  days  of  over 
elaboration,  which  must  have  a  psychological  effect  on  its  guests. 
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REED    COLLEGE— SOUTH   ELEVATION 
A.   E.   Doyle,  Architect 


Reed  College 
Buildings 


A  well  handled  group  in  the  English  Collegiate  style,  of  the  Tudor 
period,  with  pleasing  color  effect  of  material  and  good  collegiate  atmos- 
phere. The  existing  structures  seem  well  arranged  to 
form  part  of  the  ultimate  group  of  buildings  for  a  larger 
college.  The  exterior  design  expresses  the  use  and  char- 
acter of  the  rooms  within,  and  the  various  bays,  doorways  and  details 
have  been  studied  in  skillful  and  scholarly  fashion.  The  dormitory  build- 
ing has  an  interesting  domestic  quality  which  must  make  it  an  attractive 
place  of  residence.  As  it  is  it  possesses  both  beauty  and  harmony  of  detail 
to  a  very  pleasing  degree  and  will  gain  year  by  year  as  ivy  and  other  plant- 
ing tie  more  and  more  into  the  landscape  treatment  of  the  grounds,  wliich 
it  now  seems  to  lack. 
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OFFICE     FLOOR. 


PI.AXS.   V.   S.   XATIOXAL   liAXK 
A.   K.   noVLi:,  AUCIIITECT 
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UNITED    STATES    NATIONAL    BANK,    PORTLAND,    OREGON 
A.   E.   Doyle,  Architect 

One  of  the  ten  most  notable   examples  of  architecture   in  Portland. 


United  States 
National  Bank 

o£  the   latter. 


An  interesting"  business  structure  in  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  Roman 
tyle,  selected  largely  because  of  its  excellent  plan  and  charming  interior 
detail  and  coloring.  It  is  not  so  striking  in  appearance  as 
another  Portland  bank  building,  yet  is  devoid  of  some  of  the 
architectural  ponderousness  and  flaws  of  plan  and  design 
The  exterioi*  is  florid,  lacks  somewhat  in  originality  of 
motive,  and  its  three-story  colonnade  may  be  criticized  as  not  truly  ex- 
pressing the  one-story  banking  room  with  two  stories  of  offices  above  it 
on  the  interior;  however,  this  fine  banking  room  is  so  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate that  the  jury  felt  that  the  building^  was  entitled  to  a  place  in 
this  list. 

An  attractive  structure  in  the  English  Collegiate  or  Tudor  style.  It  is 
a   comfortably   arranged   club   building   whose   spacious    halls    and    rooms 

are  still  intimate  and  inviting.  The  second  floor  plan  is 
University  particularly    successful,    with    its    great    dining-hall.      The 

whole  building  gives  a  feeling  of  appropriateness  and  cheer- 
ful atmosphere. 
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PLAN,   WESTMINSTER  PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH,   PORTLAND 
Lawrence  &  Holford,  Architects 

A  moderate  sized  church  in  the  English  Gothic  style,  excellently  handled. 
The  plan  is  laid  out  to  give  the  greatest  usefulness,   the   stone  work   is 
good  in  both  color  and  treatment — the  interior  is  well  ar- 
Westminster  ranged  and  makes  a  restful  and  dignified  house  of  worship. 

It  has  the  sort  of  sincerity  and  self  restraint  which  we 
Americans  believe  to  be  a  trait  of  our  best  art.  The  glass 
in  the  windows  is  rich  and  beautiful  in  color.  The  building  is  harmonious 
and  gives  an  impression  of  having  been  faithfully  studied  in  all  its  parts 
to  give  a  greater  nobility  of  expression  than  any  other  church  seen  in 
Portland. 


Presbyterian 
Church 
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W  i:ST.\II.\.STKK    i'KE.SlJVTERJAX    CllUKcn 

Lawrence  &   Holford,  Architects 

One  of  the   ten   most   notable   examples  of   architecture    in   Portland. 


Three  Most  Notable  Examples  of  Landscape  Architecture 

A  small  home  i^arden,  laid  out    formally   enough   to   proxidc   the   most 

effective  o])])orUiiiities  for   walks.  ])lanted   rows  and  .groups  of  shrubbery 

on    an   ordinary   lot.      The   whole   is   thorouiihlv   in   accord 

Garden  of  Judge      ^^.j^,^   .^   ^^.^.,,  .ij^j  .,i^.,|   i,,,^,^^,   .^„,i    f,,,.,^,^   .^„  appropriate  and 

Pipes   Residence  _  . 

attractive  com])liment  to  the  building'.  It  is  a  i^'arden  to 
live  in  and  enjoy  and  distinctly  shows  that  kind  of  liarmony  and  simplicity 
which  come  from  a  deeper  study  nf  landscape  arrangement  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  mere  horticulture,  or  the  settini;'  out  of  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
rare  plants,  ncj  matter  how  loxiiii^ly  tended. 
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JUDGE  PIPES  GARDEN,  PORTLAND 

One  of  the  three  most  notable  examples  of  landscape  architecture  hi  Portland. 


This  broad  sunken  garden,  with  its  rose  terraces  and  stone  balustrades 
leading  down  from  broad  stairways,  is  very  successful  and  will  increase 
in  dignity  and  attractiveness  as  years  go  by.  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  size  of  the  park  in  general  and  refreshing 
to  the  visitors  who  seek  the  park  greenery  in  summer  or 
winter.  Such  formal  schemes  of  park  arrangement  are  not  suited  in  all 
cases,  but  seem  unusually  well  adapted  to  purpose  here. 


Formal  Gardens 
Peninsula  Park 


SUNKEN  GARDENS,  PENINSULA  PARK 

E.  T.   Mische.  Landscape  Architect 

One  of  the  three  most  notable  examples  of  landscape  architecture  in  Portland. 


c^>< 
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FORMAL   GARDENS,    MR.   T.    B.    WILCOX'S    t:STATl-: 
L.  M.  Thielen,   Landscape  Architect 


One   of  the  three   most   notable   examples 
of  landscape  architecture  in  Portland. 
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FORMAL   GARDENS,   MR.   T.   E.  WILCOX'S   ESTATE 

L.  M.  Thielen,   Landscape  Architect 

One   of  the  three   most  notable    examples   of   landscape   architecture    in   Portland. 


The  Wilcox 
Gardens 


A  delightful  combination  of  the  formal  and  naturalistic  styles  of  land- 
scape architecture.  There  is  a  nice  relation  between  the  house  and  this 
well  arranged,  formal  garden  with  its  pool,  pergolas  and 
summer  house.  The  whole  fits  the  surrounding  locality 
with  charming  success,  though  the  house  is  a  trifle  less 
interesting  than  the  garden.  The  whole  composition  shows  evidence  that 
no  subsequent  fancies  were  allowed  to  disturb  a  well  conceived  scheme. 
The  general  aspect  is  pleasingly  magnified  by  the  vast  surroundings  of 
meadow  and  the  beautifully  rolling  partially  wooded  hills  of  the  Tualatin 
Valley  which  leaves  hardly  anythmg  else  to  be  wished  for.  It  is  here 
that  one  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  landscape  architect  and  the 
wonderful  opportunities  thrown  away  in  so  many  other  pretentious  yet 
unsuccessful  gardens,  estates  and  parks  which  might  have  been  equally 
successful  with  competent  landscape  advice.  Splendid  architectural  results 
are  often  negatived  and  made  ineffective  for  lack  of  such  competent  land- 
scape co-operation. 
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SKIJJMOKE    FOUNTAIN 
Olin   Warner,    Sculptor 

One   of   tlie   two   most    notable   examples   of   sculpture    in    Portland. 


Two  Most  Notable  Examples  of  Sculpture 

Portland  is  fortunate  in  having  so  fine  an  exain])le  of  nioiniinental 
sculpture.     The  sculptor  carefully  arran^^ed  the  architectural  lines  of  the 

fountain  so  that  it  mitiht  l)e  in  hannonv  with  the  surround- 
Foumin"""'^         in.^s  and  the  space  to'  be  used.    The  old  buildint^-s  adjacent 

still  i)reser\e  something  of  a  solid  and  simple  dignity.  In 
every  way  the  artist's  intuition  meets  the  problem.  Xo  modern  sculjitor 
has  worked  more  vitally  in  the  classic  spirit,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
modern  fountain  that  we  know  of  exceeds  this  in  dignity  and  charm. 

This  group  presents  a  subject  of  romantic  appeal  to  many  Americans 
in  a  pleasing  decorative  spirit.  It  is  well  placed  on  its  boulder  among  the 
Coming  of  the          maple   trees  and   is  competently   modelled   and   spirited   in 

White  Man  Composition. 
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COMING   OF   THE  WHITE   MAN.    CITY   PARK 
Herman   McNeill,    Sculptor 


One   of   the   two   most   notable   examples 
of   sculpture   in   Portland. 


i^ 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.   STRONG 
Lawrence  &  Holford,  Architects 

One   of  the   five  most   notable   examples   oi    small    house   architecture    in    Portland. 


RESIDENCE  OF  MR.   DARLING 
One   of  the   five   most   notable  examples   of   small    house  architecture    in    Portland. 
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One   of  the   five   most   notable   examples 
of   small    house   architecture    in    Portland 


RESIDENCE   OF   MR.  H.   A.   CONNER 
Lawrence  &  Holford,  Architects 


Five  Most  Notable  Small  Homes 

The  houses  selected  as  the  most  notable  examples  are  compact,  neatly 
designed  homes  whose  attractiveness  lies  in  good  proportions,  a  careful 
spacing  of  openings,  a  sparing  use  of  good  detail  and  good  color  effects. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  fine  homes  which  the  jury  was  not  able  to 
view  and  which  might  be  considered ;  however,  the  following  are  the  five 
best  examples  of  small  house  architecture  viewed  by  the  jury  and  set  a 
high  standard  of  domestic  design.    They  are : 

Darling  residence,   1340  Thirtieth  Street,   Eastmoreland. 

H.  A.  Conner  house,  576  East  Eighteenth  Street  North. 

Residence  of  Mr.  Strong,  Myrtle  Street  and  Montgomery  Drive. 

Mrs.  John  Pipes'  residence,  562  Carlton  Street. 

Sam'l  Pierce's  residence,  651  Fifty-ninth  Street  North. 

As  Portland  is  so  largely  a  city  of  homes,  attention  is  bound  to  be  at- 
tracted more  and  more  to  the  small  or  moderate  cost  dwelling.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that  architects  do  not  generally  have  the  opportunity,  or  rather  are 
generally  not  allowed  sufficient  compensation,  to  be  able  tO'  undertake 
the  design  of  small  houses,  which  constitute  in  number  the  greatest  bulk 
of  buildings  of  any  city,  and  therefore  affect  the  greatest  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Good  architecture  is  not  only  a  matter  of  providing  beautiful 
exterior  designs  or  color,  but  it  is  a  study  of  making  the  home  building 
fit  the  home  site  most  advantageously,  harmoniously  and  restfully  for  the 
owner.  The  day  may  come  when  Portland  may  be  sufficiently  mindful  of 
this  fact,  to  have  a  department  which  will  provide  well  designed,  small 
house  plans  for  people  of  small  means,  as  is  already  being  done  by  the 
Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission  and  other  public  agencies.  The 
greatest  hope  of  any  city  lies  in  the  comfort,  convenience  and  welfare  of 
its  home-owners  and  home-makers. 
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INTERIOR, 


RESIDENCE   OF    MRS.   JOHN    PIPES 
Wade   Pipes,    Architect 


Honorable  Mention  for  Other  Notable  Examples  of  Architecture, 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Sculpture 

The  most  notable  examples  of  architecture,  landscape  architecture  and 
sculpture  already  described  form  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  a  rather  un- 
usually high  standard.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Portland  as  in  other 
cities  the  number  of  buildings  setting  such  a  high  standard  is  not  greater 
than  it  is.  This  fact  is  due  probably  here  as  elsewhere  to  the  lack  of  well 
trained  architects  prior  to  the  last  two  decades  and  to  the  general  advance 
in  understanding  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  building  public,  who 
needed  demonstrations  of  the  better  things  that  could  be  done  by  trained 
men  to  convince  them  that  they  should  be  employed. 

There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  other  examples  of  archi- 
tecture, landscape  architecture  and  sculpture  worthy  of  note  in  Portland, 
and  the  jury  has  awarded  them  an  honorable  mention,  as  follows: 

Honorable  Mention  as  Notable  Examples  of  Architecture. 

W.  B.  Ayer  residence,  162  North  Nineteenth  Street. 

Benson  Hotel,  Broadway  and  Oakland  Avenue. 

Couch  School,  Twenty-first  and  Glisan  Streets. 

Benson  Polytechnic  School,  East  Twelfth  and  Hoyt  Street. 

Gresham  Branch  Library,  Gresham. 

North  Branch  Library,  190  East  Killingsworth  Street. 

A.  L.  Mills'  residence,  171  North  Twentieth  Street. 

S.  S.  Montague  residence,  Hillsdale. 

Waverly  Golf  Club,  near  Milwaukie. 

New  Post  Office,  Broadway  and  Glisan  Streets. 
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BENSON    HOTEL.   PORTLAND 
A.   E.   Doyle,   Architect 

Paul  jMurphy  residence,  1092  East  Burnside  Street. 
First  National  Bank,  Fifth  and  Stark  Streets. 
Mrs.  Hoffman's  summer  residence,  Kings  Heights. 
Moose  Hall,  Fourth  and  Taylor  Streets. 
H.  M.  Esterly  residence,  Hillsdale. 
T.  H.  Sherrard  residence,  Rock  Spur. 

Landscape  Architecture— Laurelhurst  Park,  Laurclhurst. 

Grounds  of  Peter  Kerr  residence.  Elk  Rock  Station. 

Sculpture— Statue  of  Jefferson,  Jefferson  High  School. 

In  submitting  this  report,  the  members  of  the  jury  desire  to  express 
their  warmest  appreciation  of  the  inspiring  opportunity  oft'ered  them  to 
thus  compare  and  study  the  best  work  of  a  great  city.  It  has  been  a  priv- 
ilege. It  is  their  earnest  hope  that  this  may  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  real 
purpose  on  the  part  of  people  in  Portland  to  hold  up  some  standards  of 
comparison.  It  makes  little  dift'erence  whether  the  judgment  here  rendered 
is  entirely  agreed  with  or  not,  if  people  will  begin  to  definitely  set  up 
standards  of  comparison  which  will  provoke  discussion  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  is  worth  while  in  architecture,  landscape  architecture  and 
sculpture. 

Respectfullv  submitted,  ANNA  B.  CROCKER, 

GEORGE  REBEC. 
ARTHUR  L.  LOVELESS, 
LEE  A.  THO^LAS, 
CHARLES  II.  CIIEXEY. 
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The  City  Planning  Movement  in  Portland 

By  ELLIS  F.  LAWRENCE,  A.  I.  A. 

Professor    of    Architecture,    University    of    Oregon;    Member    Portland    City    Planning 

Commission 

PO  RTLAND,  Oregon,  stands  unique  among  American  cities  in  having 
placed  the  stamp  of  popular  approval  at  the  polls  on  the  city  plan — and 
in  possessing  a  Municipal  Housing  Corporation,  of  which  the  mayor 
of  the  city  is  president. 

Prior  to  1910,  Portland  had  but  started  its  park  system.  It  was  platting 
its  outlying  districts  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  real  estate  activities 
which  made  a  profitable  field  for  operators.  These  plats  were  rushed 
through  without  proper  check  by  any  city  plan  commission  and,  with  the 
varying  political  fortunes  of  the  various  city  engineers,  general  chaos  in 
street  arrangements  resulted. 

The  need  for  parks  had  been  recognized,  but  a  comparatively  small  acre- 
age was  in  control  of  the  city.  The  Olmsted  Bros,  had  been  called  in  for 
consultation  and  had  suggested  in  outline  a  comprehensive  boulevard  sys- 
tem. Civic  buildings  were  widely  scattered,  freight  conditions  in  the  ter- 
minals were  beginning  to  be  troublesome  and  congestion  in  the  down-town 
districts  was  fast  proving  the  fallacy  of  the  rectangular,  gridiron  scheme  of 
narrow  streets  and  short  blocks. 

The  Portland  Architectural  Club  appointed  a  special  committee  on  city 
planning  and  this  committee  conceived  the  idea  of  advancing  a  plan  for  the 
City  of  Portland  which,  had  it  been  completed,  would  have  represented  the 
composite  work  of  its  members  interested  in  the  problem.  The  committee 
at  once  made  a  study  of  city  planning  and  art  commissions.  While  the  pre- 
liminary studies  for  the  plan  were  being  made  by  the  various  members,  a 
group  of  citizens  were  called  together  by  the  then  United  vStates  Senator 
Jonathan  Bourne  who,  while  serving  his  term  in  Washington,  had  met 
Mr.  Daniel  Burnham  and  become  interested  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Fine  Arts  Commission  in  the  capital. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  Civic  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  leaders  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  was  readily  accomplished  and  funds  subscribed  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  employ  Mr.  E.  H.  Bennett  of  Chicago  to  make  a  year's  study 
of  the  problems  confronting  Portland.  The  architectural  committee  at  once 
endorsed  the  wisdom  of  securing  a  non-resident  expert,  and  turned  its 
attention  to  securing  a  planning  commission. 

Mr.  Bennett's  plans  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  an  executive 
committee  of  the  Civic  Improvement  Association  and  upon  their  comple- 
tion, in  order  to  popularize  the  movement,  the  Greater  Portland  Plans  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  which  gathered  into  its  membership  representatives 
of  all  of  the  more  important  organizations  within  the  city. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  this  association,  the  city  plan  committee 
of  the  Portland  Architectural  Club  was  able  to  secure  a  provision  in  the 
proposed  new  charter  of  the  city  for  a  Planning  Commission  with  unusual 
veto  powers.  This  charter  failed  to  carry,  however,  and  the  campaign  was 
renewed  by  a  similar  committee  from  the  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  which  had  been  recently  organized — with  the  result 
that  the  new  Charter  Revision  Commission  reported  favorably  on  the 
Planning  Commission,  as  well  as  on  the  submission  of  the  Bennett  plan  to 
the  voters  for  their  approval.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  provision 
for  the  creation  of  the  Planning  Commission  was  not  placed  on  the  ballot. 
But  under  the  campaign  of  publicity  carried  on  by  the  Greater  Portland 
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I.AIKEI.IILKST    PARK,    I'OKTF.ANl) 
E.   T.   Mische,   Landscape  Architect 
Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notable  example  of  landscape  architectm  e  in   Portland. 

Plans  Association  through  its  Greater  Portland  Plans  Monthly,  newspaper 
articles,  lectures,  rallies,  etc.,  the  P.ennett  plan  was  approved  by  the  voters, 
as  a  guide  for  the  new  city  commission  form  of  government,  which  was  created 
by  the  new  charter  at  the  same  election. 

The  Greater  Portland  Plans  Association,  having  surrendered  the  l>en- 
nett  plans  to  the  city  commissioners,  became  inactive  and,  while  the  com- 
missioners who  had  the  plans  in  charge  called  into  being  an  Advisory  City 
Plan  Commission,  circumstances  made  it  difficult  to  secure  much  progress 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  Mr.  Bennett's  re- 
port. In  the  meantime,  however,  the  new  post  office  and  the  court  house 
had  been  located  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bennett's  suggestions;  an  im- 
lK)rtant  arterial  highway — the  Sandy  Boulevard — was  w^idened  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  ;  and  the  Greater  Portland  Plans  Association  had  under- 
taken a  campaign  to  widen  Burnside  street,  the  traffic  backbone  of  the  city. 

To  aid  in  carrying  this  venture  through,  a  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature  providing  for  excess  condemnation.  The  property  owners  of 
liurnside  street,  being  opposed  to  the  widening,  were  able  to  defeat  that 
pcjrtion  of  the  proposed  law,  calling  for  excess  condemnation — as  far  as  it 
ajjplied  to  streets  and  boulevards,  leaving  the  legislation  to  apply  to  parks 
and  playgrounds. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  any  authority  or  official  contact  with  existing 
boards,  the  Greater  Portland  Plans  Association  was  not  able  to  secure  the 
location  of  the  new  Central  Library  or  the  Civic  Auditorium  in  acc(irdance 
with  Mr.  Bennett's  suggestions. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Commission  form  of  government,  Portland 
had  developed  a  sound  park  system  vmder  the  direction  of  E.  T.  Mische.  a 
drained  landscape  architect,  then  Park  Superintendent.  The  first  units  of 
circulatory  boulevard  systems  were  carried  through  and  park  development, 
including  community  houses  and  play-grounds,  was  secured. 

Under  the  readjustment  of  governmental  features  of  the  city,  together 
with  a  period  of  slow  development,  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
city  ])lanning  up  to  1917,  when  war  industries  brought  such  a  pressure  on 
the  equipment  of  the  city  that  patriotic  citizens  rallied  to  the  cause  of  city 
])lanning  with  renewed  interest,  especially  in  connection  with  the  special 
jihases  of  traffic  and  housing  conditions. 

The  housing  committee  of  the  Oregon  Chapter  inaugurated  the  moxe- 
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ment  to  secure  a  survey  of  industrial  housing-  conditions  and  industries. 
Calling'  to  its  support  leading-  citizens  and  various  organizations,  it  was  able 
to  secure  emergency  legislation  from  the  City  Commissioners,  creating  a 
Housing  Survey  committee,  with  available  funds  to  secure  an  expert.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Cheney  of  California  was  appointed  and  the  survey  undertaken  in  the 
fall  of  1918.  : 

The  Housing  Survey  committee  had  for  its  chairman  Mr.  Lloyd  Went- 
worth,  director  of  this  district  for  the  wooden  division  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  with  the  following  members :  Mr.  Wilfred  Smith,  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Employment  Bureau  under  the  Department  of  Labor;  Air. 
B.  W.  Sleeman  of  the  Carpenters'  Union ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Sayer,  manager  of  the 
Building  Owners'  Association;  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Plummer,  City  Inspector  of 
Buildings. 

The  result  of  the  preliminary  survey  by  Mr.  Cheney  verified  the  serious 
condition  of  industrial  housing  in  Portland,  which  was  indicated  by  the 
preliminary  survey  made  by  the  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  A.  L  A. 

At  the  behest  of  Mr.  A.  Merritt  Taylor,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Hous- 
ing and  Transportation  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Portland 
undertook  to  get  under  way  at  least  two  thousand  workingmen's  homes  be- 
fore January  1,  1919.  The  State  Council  of  Defense  was  appealed  to  and  a 
mass  meeting  was  called,  with  the  result  that  a  Portland  Municipal  Housing- 
Committee  was  appointed.  All  interests  were  liberally  represented  on  this 
committee,  which  counted  among  its  members,  also,  the  Housing  Survey 
Committee,  which  was  to  direct  Mr.  Cheney's  survey. 

After  a  study  of  the  problem,  a  Municipal  Housing  Corporation  was  in- 
corporated with  the  mayor  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors.  Only 
members  of  the  Municipal  Housing  Committee  are  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, known  as  the  "Portland  Housing  Corporation."  This  company  limits 
its  dividends  to  6  per  cent  and  is  organized  with  liberal  powers  to  handle 
housing  problems  of  the  city  in  peace  times,  as  well  as  in  war  times. 

Special  concessions  were  secured  from  dealers,  contractors  and  profes- 
sional men.  The  services  which  the  corporation  would  have  given,  had  the 
war  continued,  would  have  brought  to  the  small  wage  earner  the  best  pro- 
fessional advice  available,  as  well  as  price  reductions  of  15  or  20  per  cent  be- 
low market  rates.  Plans  were  under  way  for  a  Second  Mortgage  Company 
to  loan  money  to  desirable  risks  at  6  per  cent  interest  on  a  fair  amortization 
period. 

The  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  A.  L  A.  offered  as  its  contribution  thirty-six 
sets  of  preliminary  plans  for  workingmen's  homes  costing  between  $2000 
and  $4000.  Working  drawings  for  six  of  these  were  completed  and  had  the 
two  thousand  houses  been  built  from  these  thirty-six  plans,  the  Portland 
Housing  Corporation  would  have  paid  the  architects  but  $9.50  for  each  set 
of  three  blue  prints  and  specifications  used. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  resulting  uncertain  conditions, 
the  campaign  for  industrial  housing  has,  for  the  present,  been  held  in  abey- 
ance, but  will  later,  no  doubt,  become  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
Own-Your-Home  campaign  which  is  being  conducted  at  the  Bungalow,  an 
attractive  wooden  building  in  the  down-town  district,  which  was  intended 
as  headquarters  for  the  Portland  Housing  Corporation  during  the  war 
emergency. 

As  the  monthly  reports  of  Mr.  Cheney  came  to  the  Housing  Survey  Com- 
mittee, it  was  recognized  that  the  problems  of  solving  the  housing  and 
traffic  difficulties  of  the  new  industrial  Portland  were  tied  up  to  the  passing 
of  a  Housing  Code,  as  well  as  to  the  problems  centering  about  the  zoning 
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of  the  city,  its  terminals  and  waterways.  Therefore  the  ITousinp:  Survey 
Committee,  feelinp:  that  their  task  was  broadening  into  general  city  plan 
questions,  recommended  to  the  City  Commissioners  that  a  permanent  City 
Plan  Commission  be  authorized,  and  also  placed  their  approval  on  the 
housing  code  proposed  l)y  the  Portland  Housing  Association. 

Both  of  these  recommendations  were  followed.  The  housing  code  is 
now  in  force. 

The  ordinance  establishing  the  Portland  City  Planning  ("ommission 
was  passed  in  December,  and  January  25,  1919,  Mayor  Ikiker  named  the 
following  as  members  of  the  commission :  J.  P.  Newell,  J.  C.  Ainsworth. 
Ira  F.  Powers,  P..  W.  Sleeman.  A.  E.  Doyle,  E.  P..  MacNaughton,  and 
Ellis  V.  Lawrence,  and  ex-officio  City  Attorney  W.  B.  LaRoche,  City 
Engineer  O.  Laurgaard  and  Mayor  Geo.  L.  Baker. 

The  new^  City  Plan  Commission  is  already  at  work — its  first  problems 
being  the  continuation  of  the  housing  programme  and  the  zoning  of  the 
city. 

One  important  phase  of  city  planning  which  is  at  present  occupying  the 
attention  of  patriotic  citizens,  is  that  centering  around  the  proposed  Victory 
Memorial,  a  scheme  which  has  received  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  contemplates  the  carrying  through 
of  the  so-called  Park  Blocks,  making  a  225-foot  artery  from  the  proposed 
site  of  the  Union  Station  to  the  hillside  Memorial  Park  with  its  Victory 
Monument  high  above  the  city  and  connecting  with  the  Memorial  Hospital 
and  highway. 

Portland  is  gloriously  situated,  both  scenically  and  industrially,  at  the 
convergence  of  two  great  rivers,  tapping  two  valleys  of  enormous  wealth. 
Being  at  the  head  of  deep  water  navigation,  its  advantages  as  a  terminal 
port  must  be  evident  to  all.  Its  natural  advantages  warrant  the  assumption 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  early  studies  of  the  Portland  situation  that 
it  Avill  have  a  population  of  nearly  two  millions  of  people  by  the  middle  of 
this  century. 

Those  studies,  made  in  1910-1911,  were  practically  all  of  traffic  condi- 
tions and  the  major  street  plan.  They  have  served  a  splendid  purpose  in 
awakening  people  to  the  need  for  through  traffic  arteries  and  will  be  most 
valuable  to  the  new  City  Planning  Commission  in  its  work. 

However,  before  making  final  street  plans  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
determine  definitely  where  the  business,  residence,  and  industrial  districts 
or  zones  of  the  city  are  to  be.  so  that  traffic  streets  may  be  permanently 
paved  and  arranged  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  each  district.  Existing 
tendencies  of  growth  and  investments  must  be  protected  in  Portland,  as 
they  already  have  been  in  California  cities,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and  dozens 
of  communities,  large  and  small,  all  over  the  country. 

The  zoning  of  Portland  will  therefore  be  the  first  and  most  important 
work  of  the  new  City  Planning  Commission.  Every  neighborhood  of  the 
city  will  be  consulted  as  to  what  protection  it  needs  to  safeguard  its  future. 
Direct  conferences  and  meetings  of  property  owners  and  local  improvement 
organizations  will  be  held  with  representatives  of  the  Planning  Commission. 
This  work  must  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  done  and  will  take  six  or  eight 
months,  after  which  public  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  any  final  recom- 
mendations are  made  to  the  City  Council. 

The  zoning  or  districting  of  the  city  is  fundamental  and  basic.  Until  it 
is  sensibly  done,  little  can  be  accomplished  for  better  real  estate,  living  or 
working  conditions.    .All  civic  advance  really  depends  on  it. 
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Awarded   honorable    mention   as    a   notable    example    of    architecture    in    Portland. 

The  Future  of  Portland  and  Planning  For  It 

By  A.   L.   BARBUR,   City   Commissioner  of   Public  Works. 

PORTLAND  is  a  city  of  over  300,000  inhabitants  and  already  holds  a 
leading  position  among  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  situation 
of  this  metropolis  offers  a  unique  combination  of  opportunities.  As  a 
maritime  city  and  international  mart  upon  a  great  river  her  location  is 
superior  to  that  of  London  and  Hamburg.  As  a  manufacturing  city,  able 
to  draw  upon  hydro-electric  resources  superior  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls,  she  affords  possibilities  similar  to  Pittsburg  without  being  handi- 
capped by  dirty  and  unhealthful  smoke.  And  finall}^,  as  a  distribution 
center  for  Oregon,  the  major  portion  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  whose 
products  can  be  conveyed  on  gentle  "water-level"  grades  to  Portland  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  effort,  she  is  economically  on  a  par  with  Chicago. 

Natural  advantages  alone,  however,  will  not  tend  to  promote  the 
~~^rowth  and  expansion  of  Portland  unless  her  citizens  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  placed  before  them.  History  has  shown  in  the  past 
that  cities  which  have  labored  under  the  handicap  of  natural  disadvantages 
but  which  have  been  guided  by  citizens  of  foresight  and  initiative  and, 
above  all  else,  possessed  of  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  have  often  surpassed  cities  more  fortunately  situated. 

If  Portland  is  to  come  into  her  own,  she  must  look  the  future  squarely 
in  the  face,  measure  fully  her  opportunities  and  in  a  scientific  and  system- 
atic manner  take  advantage  of  them.  Neither  she  nor  any  other  city  has 
done  this  fully  in  the  past.  President  Garfield's  maxim,  "An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  applies  to  cities  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals. In  the  past,  cities  have  been  allowed  to  straggle  along,  often 
torn  and  misdirected  by  selfish  interests,  until  some  defect  would  become 
so  apparent  that  general  public  protest  would  force  a  halt  and  an  applica- 
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tion  (il  tlic  "pound  df  lurc."  whcrcis  wise  plannins^-  a  lew  vears  earlier 
would  Iia\e  applied  tlie  "ounce  of  prevention."  The  following  instances 
will  art'ord  e.xaniples  of  this: 

First — In  the  laying^  out  of  streets,  we  have  numerous  cases  in  Port- 
land where  additions  were  platted  and  streets  laid  out.  not  with  a  view  to 
tile  future  i^rowth  and  welfare  of  the  city,  but  rather  to  secure  the  max- 
imum numl)er  of  lots  to  be  sold  to  i)ros])ective  newcomers  in  the  city.  As 
the  city  i^rew,  some  of  these  additions  were  nearly  as  effectively  isolated  as 
("lermany  by  the  blockade  of  the  allies,  and  eventually  "the  pound  of  cure" 
had  to  be  administered  in  the  form  of  expensive  street  openini^'  proceeding's. 
l'nfortunatel\'.  e\en  today  we  have  several  drastic  cures  that  still  remain 
to  be  made. 

Second — In  the  matter  of  street  iniproxement.  about  ten  years  asj^o 
Portland  embarked  u])on  an  extensixe  street  improvement  prot^^ramme. 
which,  thoui^h  ])erfectly  good  in  intention,  was  not  scientifically  i)lanncd  or 
controlled.  The  paxing'  jiromoters  and  the  "shoestring-"  real  estate  sj)ecu- 
lati)r  had  their  inning,  and  as  a  result  we  foimd  many  miles  of  streets 
]iaved  before  either  water  mains  or  sewers  had  been  constructed.  Also 
over  $1,000,000  was  invested  in  pavin^^  streets  in  outlying-  additions,  where 
the  property  was  not  sufficiently  developed  or  built  up  to  pay  >^  per  cent 
interest  on  the  investment,  let  alone  6  per  cent. 

Third — In  the  matter  of  harbor  and  port  development:  Here  the  des- 
tinies of  the  city  were  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  who  manfully 
did  their  parts  as  individuals,  never  realizing  that  European  cities  were 
already  setting-  the  example  of  co-operation  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  in  a 
systematic  manner,  not  only  on  the  part  of  individual  private  owners 
but  also  by  nation,  state,  city,  utility  corporation  and  private  citizen.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  "general  staff"  method  has  proven  paramount  in 
military  affairs  as  against  the  individual,  even  of  a  genius  of  Napoleonic 
order,  so  must  we  unite  all  interests  in  a  systematic  and  well-planned 
scheme  of  port  develo]nnent.  Co-operation  removes  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice and  awakens  an  enthusiasm  and  unselfishness  that  will  open  wide  the 
purse  strings  to  help  to  make  Portland  a  leading  maritime  city. 

Fourth — In  the  matter  of  buildings:  For  many  years  Portland  did  not 
feel  the  menace  of  slum  conditions  because  intelligent  and  systematic  ef- 
forts were  early  made  to  promote  the  "own  your  own  home"  idea.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  newcomers  were  of  Ameri- 
can descent  or  at  least  under  the  influence  of  American  ideals,  made  Port- 
land the  leading  city  among  the  larger  municipalities  in  the  percentage  of 
homes  actually  owned  by  those  dwelling  in  them.  I-'or  instance,  the  census 
of  1910  shf>\vcd  that  over  46  j^er  cent  of  the  homes  in  Portland  were  owned 
by  those  living  in  them.  Lateh',  however,  in  certain  portions  of  the  city, 
tendencies  toward  slum  conditions  are  manifesting  themselves  and  the 
passage  recently  of  a  "housing  code"  is  the  first  step  in  the  application  of 
the  "i)ound  of  cure."  This  was  gixen  at  an  early  stage  and  the  patient 
ought  to  convalesce  ra])i(lly. 

Fifth — In  the  matter  of  city  zoning:  The  factors  which  have  been  alluded 
to  immediately  above  obscured  for  a  long  time  the  need  of  planning  judi- 
ciously for  the  location  of  industrial  sites.  Now,  however,  as  the  induN- 
trial  ])lants  and  residences  begin  to  come  into  close  contact,  we  realize 
that  the  "ounce  of  i)re\ention"  stage  is  fast  fleeting  and  that  action  must 
be  speedily  taken  to  forestall  the  confession  of  another  mistake. 
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A  Planning  Commission  was  established  in  Portland  in  January  of  this 
year  and  we  have  already  had  it  apply  prophylactic  treatment.  A  few- 
weeks  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  large  commercial  garage  in 
the  midst  of  Irvington.  one  of  the  choice  residential  districts  of  the  city. 
The  residents  in  the  vicinity  protested  vehemently  and  the  Planning  Com- 
mission was  appointed  a  court  of  judicature. 

A  large  "neighborhood"  meeting  v/as  arranged  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  location  of  the  garage  which  proved  to  be  a  "conversion"  meeting  of 
the  most  decided  kind.  Two  representatives  appointed  on  a  local  commit- 
tee to  represent  the  interests  of  the  garage  proprietor,  after  the  principles 
of  scientific  zoning  had  been  explained  to  them  by  Mr.  Cheney,  consultant 
for  the  Planning  Commission,  perceived  that  the  welfare  and  future 
growth  of  that  particular  district  was  endangered  by  the  location  of  a 
garage  at  this  point  and  persuaded  the  garage  owner  to  the  same  effect. 
He  has  now  located  in  the  district  recommended  for  business  by  the 
neighborhood  and  the  Planning  Commission  and  states  that  he  is  glad 
that  the  change  was  made,  as  the  new  site,  both  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  greater  Portland,  is  far  preferable  to 
the  old. 

If  we  plan  wisely  and  systematically  we  shall  grow  and  expand,  and 
yet  our  industries  will  be  located  in  places  where  the  cost  of  production 
may  be  kept  at  a  minimum  without  intruding  upon  the  privileges  and 
health  of  our  individual  citizens,  and  our  city  will  become  a  city  of  home 
owners,  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city.  I  predict  that  the  city 
on  this  coast  which  first  develops  a  thorough-going,  systematic  method  of 
city  planning  and  fearlessly  and  consistentl}^  carries  it  through  will  become 
the  great  metropolis  of  this  coast. 


BENSON  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

F.  A.   Narramore,  Architect 

Awai-ded    honorable   mention   as    a    notable    example    of    architecture    in    Portland. 
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Portland's  Reasons  for  Adopting  a  City  Zoning  Plan 

By  JAMES  J.  SAVER 
Secrc'tarj-  Orctjoii  Coiifernicc  of  City  Plannin.c-  Commissions 

IT  IS  literallv  true,  and  not  an  cxai;-.neration,  that  no  sinjii^lc  rc,uular  meeting 
of  the  C'itv  Council  passes  I)ut  there  is  shown  a  ,q-encral  or  particular  need 
of  enactment  of  an  ade(|uate  zoning?  law  for  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  property  interests  of  Portland.  ^Fhis  assertion  is  concretely  demon- 
strated bv  the  fact  that  immediately  followin<T;-  upon  the  enactment  of  an  ordi- 
nance establishing^  a  city  plannin^jf  commission  with  power  to  zone  the  city  and 
the  perfecting:  of  its  organization,  the  very  next  meeting-  in  fact,  the  question 
of  the  invasion  of  a  fine  residence  district  by  the  expansion  of  an  already 
established  g^arag-e  business  presented  itself  for  adjustment. 

The  problem  was  officially  referrerl  to  the  plannino;  commission  with  a  re- 
quest for  immediate  action.  A  meeting"  of  the  property  owners  interested  was 
called.  The  situation  was  thoroughly  canvassed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  directly  interested  property  owners,  the  needs  of  the  district,  and  the  right 
of  an  established  business  to  expand  legitimately.  The  existing  rights  of  the 
business  were  given  consideration.  The  maintenance  of  a  residence  district 
unmarred  by  the  blemish  of  an  unsightly  garage  structure  was  secured.  The 
demoralization  economically  of  an  entire  residence  neighborhood,  with  the 
corresponding  depreciation  of  property  values,  was  prevented. 

At  the  very  next  meeting  of  the  Council  two  other  petitions,  similar  in 
nature,  were  before  the  Council.  One  was  settled  without  reference  to  the 
commission  in  what  must  be  termed  a  high-handed  way.  in  view  of  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  the  proceeding.  The  property  owner  came  before  the 
Council  without  previous  knowledge  of  opposition  to  his  project.  When  he 
learned  of  it  he  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  planning  commission 
without  appeal.  The  steam  roller  method  of  voting  was  applied  and  the  peti- 
tion was  denied. 

The  property  owner  had  no  chance  to  demonstrate  his  case.  The  public 
was  given  no  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  petition.  Two  of  four 
members  of  the  City  Council  present  said  they  knew  none  of  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  a  judgment.  A  member  of  the  city  planning  commission  was  a  per- 
sonal witness  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  demolition  of  the  entire  structure 
of  the  city  planning  commission  and  was  hardly  restrained  from  putting  in 
his  resignation  right  there  and  then.  By  the  decision,  but  one  side  only  was 
satisfied,  when,  in  all  fairness,  both  sides  might  have  been.  In  these  two  con- 
crete but  really  minor  instances  we  have  the  entire  problem  of  the  value  of 
zoning  and  city  planning. 

Portland's  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  development  in  the  main 
has  been  along  lines  of  least  resistance.  This  is  due  to  the  topographical  fact 
that  the  city  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  bisected  by  a  river.  The  waterways 
and  natural  ravines  offered  the  only  available  avenues  of  entrance  into  Port- 
land. These  things  determined  the  lines  of  her  principal  streets  and  the  cen- 
ter of  her  commercial  activities.  Further,  the  industries  of  the  city  were  most 
naturally  water  and  rail  transportation,  lumber  and  sawmills.  The  city's  indus- 
trial activities  are  now  expanding  and  daily  become  more  varied. 
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The  temptation  is  to  seek  the  cheapest  sites,  notwithstanding-  the  fact  that 
This  is  not  the  best  principle  to  follow  in  most  instances.  These  new  industries 
are  the  beginnings  of  an  eventual  manufacturing  development.  The  lesser 
industries  that  follow  a  natural  increase  of  population  are  seeking  locations. 
Docks,  coal  yards,  oil  tanks,  garages,  neighborhood  stores,  laundries,  apart- 
ment houses,  the  forcing  back  of  residences  by  industries  and  the  segregation 
of  the  retail  office  buildings,  banking  and  wholesale  house  districts  are  daily 
injecting  themselves  into  the  problems  of  shifting  centers  and  the  disturbance 
of  values,  whether  it  be  to  increase  or  depreciate  them.  Reaction  and  action 
are  as  equal  in  this  as  in  all  general  laws. 

Portland  is  now  confronted  with  definite  gro\\rth  along  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  transportation  lines.  All  building  now  must  be  planned  on  future 
needs  and  with  faith  in  the  city's  ultimate  development.  We  must  build  big- 
ger and  better  buildings  than  the  moment's  needs  justify.  An  adequate 
zoning  plan  is  no  longer  a  question  for  discussion.  Immediate  action  must 
be  taken  for  the  conservation  of  present  uses.  The  assurance  to  the  investor 
that  values  will  be  stabilized,  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  the  city  can  foretell 
its  future,  is  essential. 

The  growth  of  the  city  must  no  longer  be  left  either  to  chance  or  to  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  property  owner.  There  must  be  no  struggle 
between  groups  of  property  owners  who  may  find  it  to  their  immediate  pecu- 
niary interest  to  compete  with  each  other  in  establishing  new  centers  of  values. 
No  longer  may  chance  be  the  controlling  factor  in  city  growth. 


NORTH   BRANCH   LIBRARY 

Joseph  Jacobberger,   Architect 

Awarded   honorable   mention   as    a   notable   example    of   architecture    in    Portland. 
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Awarded   lionorablc   mention   as   a   notable 
example   of  architecture    in    Portland. 


GRESHAM    BRANCH    LII'.RARY 
Johnson  &  Mayer,   Architects 


A  Time  for  Optimism 

By   J.    P.    XEWELL.    President    Portland    City    Planning    Commission 

THE  ])eriod  of  transition  in  business  from  war  to  peace  is  one  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  The  feverish  activities  of  war  industry  make  the 
quieter  and  less  profitable  pursuits  of  peace  seem  unattractive.  \\'ith 
costs  at  the  utmost  limit,  the  manufacturer  faces  the  prospect  of  a  falling 
market.  He  cannot  produce  beyond  the  amount  of  his  immediate  sales 
unless  the  i)rice  of  labor  can  be  reduced.  The  laborer  faces  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing,'- hitherto  unknown  to  this  j^^eneration.  He  cannot  consent  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  fall  in  prices.  Houses  are  needed, 
but  no  one  can  build  at  war  prices,  and  sell  or  rent  with  profit  after  wages 
and  prices  have  dropped  again  to  a  normal  level. 

Into  this  uncertainty  comes  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  pro- 
poses that  every  property  owner  should  set  himself  to  considering  the 
future  of  his  neighborhood,  studying  its  prospective  growth  in  the  light 
of  its  past  development,  determining  what  should  be  business  property, 
where  hotels  and  apartments,  factories  and  warehouses  are  to  spring  uji. 
He  will  take  note  of  the  assessment  rolls  with  their  steady  increase  in 
values.  He  will  think  of  vast  railroad  terminals,  improved  street  car  ser- 
vice, new  bridges  and  arteries  of  communication.  All  this,  not  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  real  estate  booster  with  lots  to  sell,  but  in  company  with 
sane  and  conservative  business  men.  his  own  neighbors,  who  are  planning 
the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past.  Can  any  man  do  these  things  and 
remain  a  pessimist? 

As  the  work  of  city  i)lanning  ])roceeds,  the  s])irit  oi"  optimism  will 
spread.  As  men  contemi)late  the  manner  in  which  our  city  has  grown 
from  the  frontier  village  of  fifty  }  ears  ago  to  its  present  ])ro])ortion.  they 
will  reflect  that  the  same  forces  which  made  this  gn)wth  are  still  in  oi>era- 
tion.  The  demands  and  opportunities  of  commerce,  manufacturing  and 
agriculture  are  still  here,  and  Tortland  will  remain  the  center  of  these 
acti\ities. 
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Portland  Certain  to  Remain  a  Large  Trading  Center 

By   HUDSON   B.   HASTINGS 
Professor   of   Economics,    Reed    College 

THE  future  of  the  city  of  Portland  as  a  stable,  growing  city  is  definitely 
assured.    The  underlying  causes  of  development  of  the  city,  up  to  the 
present,  have  not  only  not  ceased  to  bring  about  a  further  growth, 
but  they  have  in  reality  just  begun  to  operate. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  cities  has  been  trade.  In 
nearly  all  lines  of  goods  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  industry  can  be  most  economically  and  satisfactorily 
handled  by  means  of  some  type  of  wholesaler.  For  any  given  region,  the 
city  in  which  these  wholesalers  will  find  it  most  advantageous  to  locate 
will  be  situated  somewhere  near  the  geographical  center  of  such  region,  its 
exact  location  depending  on  transportation  facilities. 

A  study  of  the  topographic  map  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  reveals  Port- 
land as  the  inevitable  location  of  the  trading  center  of  the  largest  and 
richest  regional  unit.  The  rugged  nature  and  altitude  of  the  divides 
between  the  river  basins  make  it  certain  that  both  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation will  center  at  the  same  place.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
great  Columbia  and  Willamette  river  basins,  with  their  corresponding 
railroad  systems,  the  location  of  the  trading  center  of  this  large  area  is 
certain  to  remain  at  Portland. 

The  size  of  a  trading  center  will  depend  on  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  study  of  the  facts  shows  that 
the  development  of  the  potential  and  natural  resources  of  Portland's  trad- 
ing area  has  hardly  begun. 

In  agriculture  the  facts  are  that  in  Oregon  the  lands  now  under  culti- 
vation total  about  4,930,000  acres,  whereas  the  total  tillable  lands  of  the 
State  amount  to  about  21,350,000  acres.  Standing  timber  constitutes  the 
greatest  single  natural  resource  of  this  region.  It  has  been  carefully  esti- 
mated that  there  are  403,213,000.000  feet  of  merchantable  timber  in  Oregon 
and  the  cut  in  1914  amounted  to  only  approximately  1,345,000,000  feet. 
The  above  facts  give  some  idea  at  least  of  the  possible  development  of  the 
area  within  trading  radius  of  the  city  of  Portland. 

Another  primary  cause  of  the  growth  of  cities  is  manufacturing.  Up 
to  the  present  time  manufacturing  in  Portland  has  been  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  utilizing  the  raw  materials  produced  locally  in  greatest  abun- 
dance, such  as  wood,  grain,  and  livestock.  The  local  market  has  not  been 
large  enough  to  enable  prospective  m.anufacturers  in  many  lines  of  indus- 
try to  successfully  compete  with  the  big  Eastern  concerns.  With  a  com- 
paratively small  gain  in  rural  population  the  critical  stage  for  a  satisfac- 
tory manufacturing  market  will  be  passed  and  new  industries  will  be  rap- 
idly established.  The  very  large  undeveloped  water  power  of  this  region, 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  facilities,  the  utilization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  new  merchant  marine  of  this  nation  will  all  be  strong  fac- 
tors in  developing  manufacturing  plants  with  world  markets. 
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The  fine  climate  has  always  been  a  favorable  influence  on  the  growth 
of  I'ortland  as  a  residential  city.  Many  other  favorable  factors  have  devel- 
oped in  recent  years,  such  as  the  marked  increase  in  the  educational  and 
recreational  facilities,  the  elimination  of  the  li(|Uor  evil,  the  hard-surfacing 
of  city  and  State  roads,  etc.  The  definite  continuation  of  the  programme 
for  permanent  highway  construction,  for  which  $10,000,000  in  bonds  has 
just  been  made  immediately  available  by  the  Legislature,  insuring  prac- 
tically a  like  amount  from  the  counties,  will  devek^i  the  rural  districts  and 
bring  an  ever-increasing  number  of  tourists  to  the  State  to  enjoy  its  won- 
derful scenery,  many  of  whom  will  remain  as  permanent  residents. 

'i'hus  all  factors  combine  to  pronnjte  the  continued  growth  of  Portland 
and  the  city  should  be  ])re])ared  to  direct  this  development  so  that  the 
health,  prosperity  and  ha])piness  of  its  citizens  may  be  promoted  and  con- 
serxed  to  the  utmost. 


COUCH  SCHOOL 

F.  A.   Narramore,  Architect 

Awarded   honorable   inentiuii   as   a    notable   example   of   arcliilccture    in    Portland. 
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COUCH    SCHOOL,    PORTLAND,    OREGON 
F.   A.   Narramore,   Architect 

Awarded   honorable   mention   as   a   notable    example   of   architecture   in    Portland. 


MOOSE  HALL,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Houghtaling   &    Dougan,    Architects 

Awarded   honorable   mention   as   a   notable   example   of   architecture   in    Portland. 
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PAUL  MURPHY  RESIDENCE 

Lawrtnce  &  Holford,  Architects 
Awarded    lionoraljlt-    iiunticin    as    a    notable    example    of   arcliitfcture    in    Portland. 


Zoning  the  City— Portland's  Most  Urgent  Need 

By  CHARLES  HEXRY  CHEXEY,  Member  American  City  Planning  Institute. 
Consultant  to  the   Portland  City  Planning  Commission. 

DURIXd  the  past  five  months  it  has  been  otn-  duty  and  privilege  to 
take  stock  of  Portland,  a  city  fuller  of  people  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  its  history,  in  need  of  thousands  of  new  homes,  greater  indus- 
trially on  account  of  the  war  than  could  have  been  otherwise  antici]iated 
in  a  number  of  years,  and  facing-  a  reconstruction  period  full  of  oppor- 
tunity and  almost  sure  expansion  in  all  lines,  which  nothing  short  of  a 
catastrophe  greater  than  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  can 
thwart.  Mow  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  how  to  use  to  best 
advantage  that  wonderful  power  of  co-operation,  which  through  the  cruel 
necessity  of  war  we  have  learned  that  we  possess  to  a  most  powerful 
degree,  how  to  handle  the  city's  growth  in  a  more  thorough,  i)ractical. 
sensible,  business-like  way  than  we  have  ever  done  before,  is  the  problem 
that  confronts  us. 

In  taking  stock  of  rortland  and  in  anal_\zing  the  situation  it  is  nec- 
essary both  to  face  all  the  facts  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  successful 
methods  of  handling  similar  situations  in  other  cities.  While  there  is 
not  space  here  to  give  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  findings 
to  date,  the  facts  develo])ed  should  l)e  sufficient  to  show^  that  the  use  oi' 
practical  city  planning  methods  is  a  kind  of  insurance  that  Portland  can 
well  aiTord  to  take. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  city  i)laniiiiig  should  have  been  done 
years  ago.  it  must  be  recalled  that  i'ortland.  like  all  other  coast  cities,  i> 
still  very  young  in  development,  size,  and  in  the  seizing  of  its  opportunity. 
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Admitting  carelessness  and  lack  of  planning  in  the  past,   the   least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  future. 

Industrial  Growth  and  Development 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  general  realization  of  the  importance  of 
encouraging  in  every  way  possible  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
in  Portland,  and  various  agencies  have  been  working  towards  that  end, 
there  exists  a  very  evident  lack  of  unified  efiforts  and  for  this  reason 
Portland  seems  to  be  getting  much  less  of  new  payrolls,  increased  pros- 
perity and  wealth  than  this  city  is  entitled  to. 

Evidently,  if  all  development  agencies  can  agree  upon  one  general 
plan  and  each  work  toward  it,  from  a  different  angle  if  necessary,  but 
always  tO'  complete  a  definite  part  of  a  general  programme,  much  greater 
and  more  profitable  accomplishments  would  be  guaranteed. 

An  "ultimate  plan"  for  the  industrial  districts  of  Portland  is  the  urgent 
thing  to  work  out.  Evidently  this  cannot  be  permanently  rigid — it  must 
be  elastic,  one  to  which  each  improvement  made  by  the  city,  the  Dock 
Commission,  the  Port  Commission,  or  by  large  industrial  concerns,  can 
hitch  up,  thereby  deriving  additional  facilities  for  doing  business,  as  well 
as  cutting  down  overhead  expense,  through  the  P"reat  saving  that  comes 
from  well  linked  up  means  of  transportation,  hauling  streets,  paving  and 
utility  services.  Railroad  men  and  industrial  managers  in  Portland  admit 
that  existing  facilities  have  largely  been  put  in  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  that  a  great  economy  could  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  an 
ultimate  plan,  even  if  only  small  pieces  of  this  plan  could  be  economi- 
cally constructed  at  a  time.  Such  an  ultimate  plan  would  be  subject  to 
elaboration  and  amendment,  as  times  and  conditions  change  in  succeeding 
decades,  but  its  very  existence,  if  conceived  with  a  reasonable  and  prac- 
tical framework,  would  tend  not  only  toward  great  savin p-s,  but  should 
also  act  as  a  strong  inducement  to  new  plants  and  capital  seeking  a 
profitable  location  on  this  coast. 

Any  such  ultimate  plan  for  industrial  district  development  of  Portland 
to  be  acceptable  must  depend  upon  reasonably  attainable  and  properly 
worked  out  successive  steps  of  accomplishment.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  from  the  first  that  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the 
manufacturers  anticipate  only  a  gradual  realization  of  it.  By  conserva- 
tive and  practical  steps  the  urgent  portions  of  it  can  then  be  executed  to 
the  greatest  benefit  of  the  city,  and  each  part  completed  will  be  that 
much  more  of  a  finished  whole. 

The  making  of  an  ultimate  plan  of  industrial  development  Avill  require 
continued  study  and  cannot  be  laid  out  in  full  until  a  number  of  im- 
portant factors  of  the  situation  are  cleared  up.  These  factors  are,  prin- 
cipally, the  determination  of  the  location  of  the  industrial  zones,  by 
conference  with  the  industrial  establishments  and  adjoining  land  owners; 
the  determination  of  ultimate  clearing,  classification,  and  freight  yards, 
team  tracks,  and  freight  terminals ;  determination  of  the  major  street 
plan  of  hauling  and  traffic  streets ;  improvement  of  the  transportation  of 
industrial  workers  to  and  from  their  work  and  their  homes,  and  the 
general  expansion  of  docks  and  water  transportation  facilities  necessary. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  plans  developed  will  suggest  a  practical 
basis  for  their  being  carried  out. 
Improvements  Developed  as  Necessary  from  the  Industrial  Survey 

In  the  industrial  questionnaire  sent  out  last  October,  215  concerns  of 
Portland  having  ten  or  more  employees  were  asked  the  question,  "What 
disadvantasres    has    Portland    over    other    coast    cities    as    an    industrial 
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center?"     These  business  men  are  very  frank  in  their  answers,  the  more 
im])ortant  of  wliich  may  be  <^enerally  j:^rouped  as  follows: 

Disadvantages  Reported 

"Almost  none  jjliysically — location  is  excellent;  climate  unsurpassed; 
water  connections  with  the  ocean  j^ood.  No  city  is  greater  than  her  citi- 
zens. Xo  teamwork.  Portland  is  too  well  satisfied  with  herself  and  has 
not  yet  learned  the  meaning  of  teamwork." 

"Narrow  streets,  poor  harbor,  no  steamship  lines,  not  enough  compe- 
tition among  bankers,  exceedingly  poor  country  roads." 

"A  lack  of  raw^  material  to  be  used  in  steel  and  iron  construction ; 
suggest  that  after  g(jvernment  orders  for  ships  are  completed,  that  Port- 
land shi])builders  build  ships  on  their  own  account  and  establish  a  mer- 
chant marine  between  here  and  some  foreign  port  where  wheat  and 
lumber  can  be  shipped  and  iron  brought  back." 

"Lack  of  industries  to  work  up  overseas  cargoes  of  raw  products  since 
maritime  commerce  cannot  be  established  without  return  cargo  coming 
to  this  port." 

"Our  raw  material  being  copra  (dried  cocoanut  meat)  and  produced 
in  the  South  Sea  and  Phillipine  islands,  is  brought  to  this  harbor  in 
returning  lumber  carrying  vessels,  and  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  locate  on 
the  water  front  so  that  discharge  can  be  taken  direct  into  our  storage 
bins.  We  have  investigated  the  water  front  conditions  and  find  there  is 
very  little  dry  land  available,  in  our  opinion,  that  is  not  held  at  prohibitive 
prices.  San  Francisco  is  the  copra  market  of  the  United  States  and  we 
are  advised  that  water  front  property  in  the  Richmond  district  can  be 
purchased  as  cheaply  as  asked  for  available  Avaterfront  on  the  Portland 
harbor.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is  very  little  inducement  for  this  com- 
pany to  pioneer  at  this  place.  In  our  survey  of  the  land  at  River  Water 
I'ront,  we  find  that  it  merely  consists  of  a  series  of  swamps  and  overflow 
land  and  our  opinion  is  that  it  will  have  to  be  bulkheaded  and  filled  in 
before  industries  of  any  magnitude  locate  here  which  desire  waterfront. 
This  frontage  in  our  opinion  is  held  at  fancy  prices  and  unless  something 
is  done,  either  in  filling  or  scaling  of  prices,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  river  front  is  utilized." 

Shipping  Problems  Reported  in  Survey  Answers 

■'Xeed  line  to  Alaska  and  other  steamer  lines.  This  is  quite  a  dis- 
advantage." 

"None,  if  the  moneyed  men  would  invest  in  ships." 

"The  opposition  of  the  transcontinental  lines,  who  disregarding  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  producer  desire  to  make  Seattle  their 
western  terminal  and  the  opposition  of  capital  now  invested  in  docks  and 
transportation  facilities  in  the  City  of  Seattle." 

Lack  of  a  Definite  Plan  Voiced 

"Lack  of  c(j-o])cration  between  business  men  and  inflated  real  estate 
values." 

"Not  enough  inducements  offered  to  new  enterprises  to  establish." 
"Disadvantages    of   the   past    have    been    lack    of    spirit    to    encourage 
manufacturing  by  giving  financial  support  and  the  habit  of  the  people  to 
invest  their  money  in  vacant  lots;  this  condition  is  rapidly  changing  and 
the  results  are  already  evident." 

"None ;  city  is  ideal  from  every  viewpoint." 
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USE    OF   PROPERTY    MAP,    PORTLAND    CITY    PLANNING    SURVEY 
Chas.   H.    Cheney,   City   Planner 

(This  map — in  three  sections — shows  every  building  in  the  city,  in  different  colors,  according  to  use. 
The  natural  zones  stand  out  very  plainly  in  the  original,  but  are  not  so  distinct  here,  as  the  color 
does   not   reproduce.) 


While  these  answers  were  sent  in  before  the  signing"  of  the  armistice, 
they  apply  in  general  as  well  today. 

Analysis  of  the  Answers 

These  answers  cover  a  wide  range  of  industrial  troubles  here  and 
state  the  case  of  the  difficulties  faced  in  Portland.  In  my  opinion,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  difficulties  can  be  eliminated  and  the  rest 
greatly  discounted,  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  loss  on  their  own  account. 
by  the  adoption  of  practical  city  planning  methods. 

The  best  teamwork  is  futile  without  a  plan  to  work  to.  The  above 
quoted  answers  of  this  city's  principal  manufacturers  are  a  little  too  hard 
on  the  men  here  who  have  the  will  to  do  but  have  not  yet  found  the  plan, 
perhaps  for  lack  of  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  industrial  development. 

The  first  fundamental  basis  for  any  city  plan  is  a  well  worked  out 
zoning  or  districting  system  of  building  regulations,  limiting  and  pro- 
tecting the  location  of  new  industries  and  industrial  housing,  as  well  as 
business  districts,  and  preventing  congested  and  overhigh  structures, 
or  the  covering  of  more  af  the  lot  than  is  safe  for  health,  light,  air,  fire 
protection,  convenience  or  public  welfare. 

What  Definitely  Established  Industrial  Zones  Mean 

Any  such  zoning  plan   or  regulations   would   leave   existing  locations 
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and  uses  of  buildinjj^s  as  they  are,  only  rcquirin^^  new  plants  to  settle  in 
definite  industrial  zones,  where  the  city  and  its  manufacturers  can  com- 
bine, after  af^reement  as  to  the  most  ai)i)roi)riate  locations  of  such  zones, 
to  put  in  every  ])ossil)le  fire  protection,  unlimited  spur  tracks  in  the 
sidewalk  areas.'  elevated  sidewalk  delivery  platforms  where  required, 
wide  heavy  haulinj^^  streets.  larj:;e  sewers   for  industrial   wastes,  etc. 

The  natural  location  for  such  zones  will  be  adjoining  and  including 
the  present  industrial  i)ortions  of  J'ortland.  in  general  along  the  two  rivers. 

To  give  the  most  advantageous  facilities  the  city  will  moreover 
begin  with  reasonably  small  districts  and  make  a  few  really  well  devel- 
•  ►jied  centers.  To  spread  out  thin  is  poor  policy,  easily  matched  by  other 
competing  industrial  centers.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  a 
favored  center.  A  number  of  industrial  districts  can  be  gradually 
develoi)ed  in  a  city  of  this  size  at  the  same  time.  liut  beginnings  must  be 
made  somewhere  and  caution  must  be  exercised  not  to  create  larger  zones 
or  districts  than  can  reasonably  be  given  s])ur  tracks,  wide  hauling  pave- 
ments anfl  the  other  special  facilities  needed. 

Conferences  on  Location  of  Industrial  Zones 

Conferences  will  be  started  immediately  with  the  industrial  managers 
and  proi)erty  owners  of  the  cit}'^  as  to  the  best  location  for  such  industrial 
districts. 

Industrial  i)lants,  warehouses,  laundries,  etc.,  are  offensive  neighbors 
in  residence  sections,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  cities  all  over  the  country 
are  excluding  them  by  ordinance  from  residence  districts.  The  industries 
of  this  city  are  entitled  to  a  safe  place,  where  they  can  grow  and  carry 
on  their  trade  to  the  fullest  extent,  secure  from  the  protest  and  annoyance 
of  small  home  owners. 

The  small  home  owner,  the  tenement  or  apartment,  the  cheap  hotel, 
are  also  bad  neighbors  for  live  industries  because  they  fight  wide  heavy 
hauling  pavements,  spur  tracks  in  the  sidewalks  and  other  necessities 
to  modern  up-to-date  business.  They  also  are  continually  preying  on 
the  need  of  adjoining  industries  to  expand  and  buy  them  out,  meanwhile 
making  no  repairs  and  permitting  slum  conditions  to  develop.  Anyone 
who  has  looked  over  the  industrial  sections  of  a  number  of  cities  will 
recall  that  the  slums  are  generally  on  the  edge  of  the  industrial  district, 
where  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  use  of  the  property  has  made  low 
rents  and  an  influx  of  down-and-outers. 

To  meet  this  evil,  Alameda  and  other  cities  have  established  industrial 
zones  in  which  no  new  dwellings  may  l)e  built.  The  Berkeley  Manufac- 
turers Association  have  asked  the  cit}'  council  to  create  such  an  un- 
haiupered  industrial  district  over  two  miles  long  for  them  along  the  west 
water  front  of  that  city,  and  a  comprehensive  zone  ordinance  embodying 
this  provision  is  now  up  for  final  i^assage.  They  pointed  out  that  if  in- 
dustries are  excluded  from  residence  and  business  districts  in  the  larger 
portion  of  the  city,  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  have  reasonably  small 
parts  of  the  city  restricted  to  their  use,  in  which  new  dwellings  cannot 
locate. 
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ONE    OF    THE    DATA    MAPS,    PORTLAND    CITY    PLANNING    SURVEY 
Chas.    H.    Cheney,    City   Planner 


(The  Recreation  Survey  Map  here  reproduced  shows  in  black  the  areas  of  Portland  within  one-quarter 
mile  of  existing  municipal  playgrounds  (.the  ordinary  distance  children  will  voluntarily  go  to  a  play- 
ground). In  gray  are  shown  the  additional  areas  of  the  city  which  might  be  served  if  arrangements 
were  made  to  utilize  existing  school  playgrounds  after  school  hours,  only  a  few  of  which  need  any 
enlargement    whatever.) 
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(Showing  the  large   waterfront  areas  controlled   by  the   railroads.) 
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Portland  wants  no  slums  and  the  industries  here  are  entitled  to  re- 
stricted and  protected  districts  free  from  dwellings  and  the  different 
conditions  which  they  require. 

One  of  the  present  drawbacks  to  industries  in  Portland  is  undoubtedly 
that  they  are  trying  in  most  parts  of  the  city  to  exist  in  neighborhoods 
and  under  conditions  controlled  by  residence  ideals  and  requirements. 
Meanwhile  their  competitors  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  working 
in  unhampered  surroundings,  with  every  facility  provided  to  cut  down 
overhead  costs  of  delivery,  haul  and  production. 

This  can  be  remedied  to  a  large  extent  in  Portland  by  the  early 
passage  of  a  zone  ordinance.  A  few  existing  dwellings  may  have  to  be 
included  in  the  industrial  districts  to  be  established  here,  but  they  will 
eliminate  themselves  in  time.  The  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  look  well 
to  the  future  and  prevent  the  building  of  new  dwellings  and  hotels  in 
areas  that  are  strictly  industrial. 

Portland  is  not  as  yet  badly  spoiled,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
here  of  the  evils  of  the  present  hap-hazard  development. 

Last  year  when  the  Smith  &  Watson  Iron  Works  needed  to  expand, 
the  owners  of  the  Harrison  Hotel  on  Front  street  protested  that  this 
important  industry  was  a  nuisance  to  the  hotel  business  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  in  the  neighborhood.  This  industry  happened  to  be 
engaged  on  Government  war  work  at  the  time  and  was  able  to  go  ahead 
on  this  plea,  but  otherwise  would  have  been  liable  to  permanent  injunction. 

Many  other  flagrant  examples  of  the  deterrents  to  industrial  growth  in 
this  city  could  be  cited.  Until  definite  boundaries  are  established  for 
more  or  less  permanent  industrial  districts  in  Portland,  who  will  feel 
safe  to  make  large  investments  of  a  permanent  nature,  or  who  can 
guarantee  more  or  less  permanent  employment  to  industrial  workers — the 
regular  payroll  that  must  be  the  foundation  for  the  city's  prosperity? 
Industrial  Zone  Boundaries 

With  so  much  direct  evidence  of  the  desires  of  the  industries  them- 
selves, the  City  Planning  Commission  is  ready  to  take  up  the  question 
of  the  boundary  locations  of  these  zones.  This  will  be  done  by  appoint- 
ing committees  of  property  owners  in  the  existing  industrial  sections  and 
working  out  with  them  during  the  next  five  or  six  months  the  most 
advantageous  lines  for  their  district  development,  as  well  as  the  other 
facilities  that  they  should  have.  AVhen  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  commission  on  these  matters,  these  district  plans  can  be  pieced 
together  with  the  residence  and  business  districts  in  a  final  comprehensive 
plan  to  be  presented  to  the  city  council  next  fall  for  adoption  by  ordinance. 

How  Hospitals  Depreciate  Residence  Neighborhoods 

A  recent  statement  was  given  us  b}^  Assessor  Henry  Reed  in  regard 
to  the  depreciation  of  residence  property  values  whenever  a  public  or 
private  hospital  is  built  or  intruded  into  a  strictly  residence  neighborhood. 
The  year  after  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  was  built,  all  the  property 
facing  it  was  reduced  ten  per  cent  in  assessment.  Like  reductions  have 
had  to  be  made  for  property  adjoining  the  hospitals  at  Eighteenth  and 
Hoyt  streets.  Twentieth  and  Marshall  streets,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  These  represent  not  only  a  serious  loss  to  the  owners,  but  a  per- 
manent loss  of  revenue  to  the  city,  practically  all  of  which  is  needless. 
The  establishment  of  a  few  quiet  and  appropriately  located  districts  for 
all  new  hospitals  will  at  least  cut  such  losses  hereafter  to  a  minimum. 
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■ry|iic;il  iivcrpavfil  slicct  and  niodcni  narrow  ruaduay  of  tlic  new  tyijc  for  minor  residence  streets. 
Great  saving  in  paving  costs  can  be  made  when  the  residence  zones  are  definitely  establishetl  and 
major   and   minor   streets   determined   upon. 


Steps  Necessary  in  Zoning  Portland 
Three  kinds  of  districts  will  have  to  be  established. 

Use  Districts  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  scatterino^  and  intrusion  of  inajj- 
propriate  and  destructive  uses  of  buildings  and  property,  which  make  uncertain 
and  decrease  property  values,  and  for  other  reasons  previously  stated. 

Height  Districts  are  necessary  to  maintain  proper  light  and  air  and  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Thomas  Adams  says,  "In  our  Canadian  cities  the  sky-scraper  is 
the  step-brother  to  the  vacant  lot.  only  that  for  every  sky-scraper  there  are 
probably  a  hundred  or  more  vacant  lots.  This  is  an  unhealthy  and  uneconomic 
condition  and  is  causing  us  to  try  and  get  a  more  even  and  less  scattered  form 
(if  development  by  restricting  the  use  and  height  of  buildings." 

Area  Districts  are  necessary  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  for  the  protection 
of  residence  neighborhoods  particularly. 

The  establishment  of  Use  Districts  alone  would  not  fully  accomplish  the 
protection  necessary.  Height  and  area  district  regulations  are  e(|ually  necessary 
to  prevent  congestion  and  to  secure  light  and  air.  Each  is  an  inseparable  sup- 
plement of  the  others.  As  long  ago  as  VW)  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  City  of  Boston  in  its  right  to  establish  a  lower  height  limit  for  outside  resi- 
dence districts  and  a  higher  limit  for  downtown  business  districts.* 

The  degree  of  use,  height  and  area  district  regulations  necessary  will  vary 
according  to  locality,  tendencies  of  develojjments,  and  natural  conditions.  From 
the  evidence  so  far  gathered,  we  believe  the  following  classes  of  these  types 
of  districts  will  be  needed  to  give  adequate  protection  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

1"his  ordinance  would  a])])l\'  to  new  building  jjermits  only,  existing  l)uihHngs 
and  uses  are  not  to  be  affected. 


•  Welch  vs.  Swasey,  214  U.  S.  91.  29  Sup.  Tt.  567,  decided  May  17,  1909. 
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Outline  of  Proposed  Zone  Ordinance  Adopted  by  City  Planning  Commission. 
February  19,  1919 

The  Use  Districts  proposed  are  as  follows: 

Residence  Districts  of  Class  I — Single  family  dwellings  only. 

Residence  Districts  of  Class  II — Dwellings,  flats,  clubs,  dormitories,  apartment 
houses,  hotels  without  stores,  railroad  shelter  stations. 

Business  and  Public  Use  Districts  of  Class  III — Retail  businesses,  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, including  residences  of  Classes  I  and  II. 

Business  and  Public  Use  Districts  of  Class  IV — Schools,  public  and  semi-public 
buildings,  churches,  playgrounds,  greenhouses  and  nurseries;  parks,  including  single 
family  dwellings. 

Business  and  Public  Use  Districts  of  Class  V — Retail  business  of  Class  III,  plus 
public  garages,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  wholesale  business;  oil  supply  stations,  including 
any  residence,  business  or  public  use  of  Classes  I,  II,  III  or  IV. 

Business  or  Public  Use  Districts  of  Class  VI — Hospitals,  sanitariums,  charitable 
institutions,  including  any  kind  of  residence  of  Classes  I  or  II. 

Industrial  Districts  of  Class  VII — Ordinary,  not  obnoxious,  factories,  warehouses 
and  industries,  including  any  business  use. 

Industrial  Districts  of  Class  VIII — ^Obnoxious  and  odor  producing  factories,  in- 
cluding any  kind  of  business  use. 

Height  Districts  proposed  are: 

(They  may  cover  a  number  of  different  classes  of  Use  Districts.) 

Two  and  One-half-Story  Districts — Limited  to  a  maximum  of  2  stories  and  finished 
attic,  not  to  exceed  a  total  height  of  35  feet  to  finished  ceiling  line  of  attic  floor,  above 
the  curb. 

Four-Story  Districts— Four  stories  not  to  exceed  50  feet. 

Six-Story  Districts — Six  stories  not  to  exceed  70  feet. 

Eight-Story  Districts — Eight  stories  not  to  exceed  90  feet. 

Other  Height  Districts — If  found  necessary  after  conference  with  business  in- 
terests. 

These  height  limits  would  apply  only  to  new  building  permits. 

Two  classes  of  Area  Districts  are  proposed  for  the  protection  of  the  Residence 
Districts  of  the  city: 

A  Districts — Rear  yard  minimum  depth  at  any  level  equal  \o  1/3  height  of  build- 
ing. Residence  not  to  cover  more  than  65  per  cent  of  lot.  (Practically  as  in  the 
Housing  Code.) 

B  Districts — All  buildings  to  be  detached  and  rear  yards  to  have  a  minimum  depth 
equal  to  5/12  of  the  height  of  the  building.  Residences  not  to  cover  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  lot. 

The  Basis  of  Zoning 

Zoning  in  Portland  should  be  based  on  the  following  fundamental  principles: 

Provision  for  ample  light  and  air  is  a  prime  essential  in  building  regulations. 

Districts  should  be  of  any  size  advisable  to  meet  local  conditions — as  small  as  a 
single  lot  in  some  cases. 

In  each  section  of  the  city  the  building  regulations  should  be  adapted  to  the 
special  requirements  of  that  section. 

In  general  the  two  sides  of  a  street,  block  by  block,  should  be  made  in  the  same 
class  of  district  and  the  dividing  line  of  districts  should  come  down  centers  of  blocks 
rather  than  in  the  centers  of  streets. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  desirable  to  treat  all  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  street 
in  a  given  block,  according  to  a  uniform  regulation.  There  should  be  a  substantially 
uniform  contribution  from  each  owner  to  the  light  and  air  of  the  block.  Block 
ventilation  is  essential  to  well  ordered  development.  Rear  yards  should  be  required 
wherever  buildings  come  back  to  back.  Over-high  buildings  are  a  menace  in  the 
business  districts,  as  they  cut  off  the  light  and  air  of  their  neighbors,  cause  undue 
street  congestion  which  may  interfere  seriously  with  the  movement  of  fire  apparatus 
and  endanger  the  occupants  of  high  office  and  loft  buildings. 

Existing  Tendencies  Must  Be  Followed 

In  determining  boundaries,  "reasonable  consideration  should  be  given, 
among  other  things,  to  the  character  of  the  district,  its  peculiar  suitability  for 
particular  uses,  the  conservation  of  property  values,  and  the  direction  of  building 
in  accord  with  a  well-considered  plan."  ( New  Oregon  State  Zoning  Act,  passed 
February,  1919.) 
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Uses  and  Heights  of  Existing  Buildings  in  Portland 

Evidence  of  i)rcsetit  leiuleiicies  in  Portland  has  heen  carefully  col- 
lected during  the  i)asl  three  months  and  entered  on  the  Use  of  Property 
-Map,  and  the  IleiL^hts  of  I'.uilding  Ma]),  and  is  further  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

2^j  Story        3         4         5  6     Over  6  centage 

Tj'pe  of  RuiUliiig —  and  Under  Story  Story  Story  Story  Story     Total   of  Total 

Single  family  dwellings   32,643  8       32,651       82.4% 

Flats,  tenements  and  apart- 
ments, hotels,  boarding  and 

lodging  houses,  clubs 1.890      214       109        28  6        12        2,259        5.67c 

Hospitals  and  charitable 

institutions      65  3  2  3  1        ...  74        0.1 7^ 

Stores,  restaurants,  offices, 

trades,  theatres,  halls, 

amusements      2,040       314         56         19         24         30        2,483         6.27<3 

Public  buildings,  schools, 

docks,    churches,    missions..      395         20  4  1        ...  1  421         0.9% 

Public  garages,  greenhouses..       161  5  2       168        0.4% 

Industries,  stations,  larger 

trades,  warehouses,  docks, 

stables 1,355       110        53         15  7         14         1,554        4.47- 

Totals     38,549      674      226        66        38        57      39,610     100.  % 

Per   cent   of   totals 97.47o    1.77c    0.57o  0.167o  0.107o  0.147o        1007o 

XOTE. — This  is  a  count  of  buildings,  not  of  rooms.     For  example,  one  store  building  might  contain  a 
large  number  of  independent  stores,  apartments,   flats,  or  both,  but  is  counted  as  one  building  only. 
These  figures  do  not  yet  include  all  buildings  in  the  city,  but  are  typical  of  them. 

If  this  evidence  is  properly  taken  into  account  and  caution  exercised  by  the 
city  not  to  be  arbitrary,  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  zoning  ])lan  can  as  safely 
be  adopted  by  Portland,  as  has  already  been  established  in  St.  Louis  (1918), 
New  York  City  (1916),  and  in  a  large  number  of  California  cities  (1909-1918). 

The  experience  of  other  cities  is  valuable.  The  following  from  the  City 
Attorney  of  Los  Angeles  seems  pertinent  because  he  secured  the  decision  in  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  Hadacheck  case,  previously  quoted : — 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  it  (zoning)  will  prove  practical  only  in  cities  where 
natural  development  has  impressed  certain  uses  uix)n  certain  portions  of  the  city 
to  the  practical  exclusion  of  other  uses.  The  city  having  in  a  way  found  itself 
may,  by  legislation,  restrict  the  development  along  the  lines  already  generally 
established,  so  that  the  character  of  improvements  in  one  neighborhood  may  not 
intrude  to  the  detriment,  within  the  meaning  of  the  police  power,  of  the  general 
character  of  improvements  in  another  neighborhood.  This  is  the  principle  un- 
derlying the  Los  Angeles  zoning  law,  and  in  my  opinion  is  the  only  principle 
upon  which  safe  city  planning  can  be  based." 
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(Courtesy   of   Pacific   Telephone   and   Telegraph    Co.,    R.    S.    Masters,    Development    Engineer) 


A  very  interesting  Data  Map  showing  how  the  stores  of  the  city  have  naturally  centered  together  in 
small  local  business  districts,  with  one  large  downtown  business  center.  A  zone  ordinance  will  help 
this   natural  building  up   of  strong  centers  while  deterring  strays. 
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The  Comprehensive  Zone  Ordinance  Adopted  by 
Alameda,  California 

By  CHARLES  E.  HEWES,  City  Manager 

WHAT  is  probably  the  most  completely  worked  out  and  comprehen- 
sive zone  ordinance  so  far  adopted  in  the  United  States  was  passed 
by  the  Alameda  City  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  city 
manager  and  advisory  city  planning  commission  in  February,  1919.  Ala- 
meda is  a  city  of  approximately  35,000  population,  with  about  four  miles 
of  industrial  waterfront  along  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  recreation 
beaches  on  the  south  side,  the  main  portion  of  the  city  being  a  large 
island,  with  a  second  undeveloped  area  of  several  square  miles  of  farm 
land,  on  Bay  Farm  Island,  to  the  southeast. 

After  a  year's  careful  study  of  the  tendencies  of  growth  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  the  preparation  of  Use  of  Property  and  Heights,  of  Buildings 
maps,  the  city's  consultant  in  city  planning,  Mr.  Chas.  PL  Cheney,  held 
neighborhood  meetings  and  conference  in  each  of  the  principal  districts 
and  centers  of  the  city,  some  forty  conferences  in  all  being  held,  at  which 
an  agreement  was  obtained  as  to  what  protections  would  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  property  owners  in  each  neighborhood.  These  neighborhood 
recommendations  were  then  combined  together  in  a  general  zoning  plan 
and  the  whole  put  up  for  public  hearing-  as  the  preliminary  form  for  the 
zoning  regulations.  So  "well  had  the  preliminary  work  of  education  been 
done,  however,  that  there  were  practically  no  objections  to  the  ordinance, 
either  at  this  time  or  at  the  later  hearings  after  it  was  introduced  before 
the  city  council. 

This  ordinance  is  expected  to  stabilize  property  values,  prevent  the  de- 
terioration of  residence  districts,  help  business  by  requiring  it  to  be  con- 
centrated at  established  centers,  and  by  making  a  definite  place  for  indus- 
tries to  locate  and  invest  where  they  will  be  safe  from  protest  and  inter- 
ferences. 

It  combines  the  best  features,  we  believe,  of  the  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis 
and  New  York  ordinances  and  is  similar  to  the  zone  ordinance  adopted  in 
Palo  Alto  (population  6,000)  in  August,  1918,  and  to  the  proposed  new 
Berkeley  and  Fresno  ordinances. 

The  ordinance  applies  to  new  building  permits  only,  existing  buildings 
and  uses  of  property  not  being  affected,  even  though  they  fall  outside  the 
respective  zones  proper  for  them. 

Eight  Classes  of  Use  Districts  Found  Necessary 

Eight  classes  of  Use  Districts  were  found  to  be  the  minimum  that 
would  cover  our  requirements.  Although  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  few 
classifications  as  possible,  we  found  that  we  could  not  cover  Alameda's 
needs  with  less. 

The  Use  Districts  established  are  as  follows : 

Class  I  Residence  Districts  permit  single  family  dwellings  only.  The 
Class  I  Districts  were  established  to  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  resi- 
dence area  of  the  city. 

Class  II  Residence  Districts  permit  any  kind  of  dwellings,  flats,  dormi- 
tories, apartments,  hotels  without  stores.  About  a  third  of  the  city,  in 
which  flats  and  apartments  were  already  established,  was  placed  in  this 
classification. 
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Business  and  Public  Use  Districts  of  Class  III  are  for  ordinary  belter 
class  retail  business,  trades  and  professions,  includinji^  residences  of  Classes 
I  and  II.  Two  i)rincii)al  business  centers  of  the  city,  on  Webster  street 
and  on  I'arU  sUxct.  each  some  six  blocks  lonj^,  were  put  into  this  chiss, 
with  smaller  business  districts  of  Class  \'  adiriininfT  them. 

Class  IV  Business  and  Public  Use  Districts  are  for  schools,  public 
and  semi-i)ublic  buildinj^s.  churches,  ])lay^rounds.  ^reen  houses  an(l  nur- 
series and  parks,  inchulinj^j  siui^le  family  dwellings.  All  such  institutions 
throui^hout  the  city  have  been  ])laced  in  small  districts  of  this  class,  c»)m- 
])risinm-  only  the  size  of  the  lot  which  they  occupy. 

Class  V  Business  and  Public  Use  Districts  arc  for  all  t.\i)es  of  business 
of  Class  111  plus  ])ublic  ij^arages,  dyeinj^:  and  cleaninjT^  establishments, 
wholesale  business,  warehouses,  oil  supjily  stations  and  any  kind  of  resi- 
dence or  ])ublic  use  of  Classes  1.  11.  Ill  or  I\'.  They  comprise  small  areas 
adjoininj.;;-  the  Class  III  centers  and  also  many  little  local  business  centers 
at  crossroads  in  residence  sections. 

Class  VI  Business  and  Public  Use  Districts  are  for  hospitals,  sani- 
tariums, charitable  institutions  and  any  kind  of  residence  of  Classes  I  and 
II.  As  vet  no  districts  of  this  class  have  been  assigned — any  new  institu- 
tions of  this  tyi)e  will  have  to  have  a  public  hearinjj  and  secure  approval 
of  the  nei}.jhbt)rhood  and  amendment  of  the  zoning-  plan  before  locating. 

Industrial  Districts  of  Class  VII  are  for  all  ordinary,  non-obnoxious 
factories,  warehouses  and  industries,  including  any  business  use.  but  ex- 
cluding new  residences  of  any  kind.  A  district  a  half  mile  wide  and  about 
three  miles  long,  along  the  north  waterfront,  was  established  in  Class  \TI, 
where  the  i)resent  industries  of  the  city  are  located.  Another  industrial 
district  was  also  ])rovided  on  Bay  Farm  Island,  for  future  development. 
The  first  is  identical  with  the  previous  industrial  zone  established  hv  ordi- 
nance a  vear  ago.  which  also  ])rohibite(l  new  dwellings  to  go  in  and  bliK'k 
the  growth  of  industr}-. 

Industrial  Districts  of  Class  VIII  are  for  obnoxious  and  odcjr-])roducing 
factories,  including  any  business  use,  but  excluding  new  residences  of  any 
kind.  One  district  of  this  kind  only  has  been  established  now,  and  on  the 
leaward  side  of  the  city,  where  the  prevailing  winds  will  blow  smoke  and 
odr)rs  away  from  the  city,  across  the  l)ay  marshes  existing  to  the  eastward. 

Building  Height  Limits  Established. 

The  ordinance  also  provides  for  protecting  the  various  parts  of  the 
city  from  the  dangers  of  overcrowding,  and  depreciation  of  property  values 
bv  the  building  of  scattered  over-high  structures.  The  following  lleight 
Districts  were  therefore  established,  carefull}'  arranged  to  ])rotect  the 
existing  tendencies  of  growth: 

Two  and  a  Half  Story  Height  Districts  re(]uire  all  new  buildings  to  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  two  stories  and  finished  attic,  not  to  exceed  a 
total  height  of  35  feet  to  the  finished  line  of  the  attic  floor  above  the  curb. 
As  over  99  per  cent  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  city  were  found  to  be  of 
this  type  or  less  in  height,  the  city  felt  justified  in  maintaining  this  ten- 
dency. This  height  limit  was  placed  upon  the  residence  districts  or 
Class  I. 
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Three  Story  Height  Districts  limited  to  a  maximum  of  three  stories 
not  to  exceed  forty  feet  to  the  finished  ceiling  line  of  the  third  floor, 
were  established  to  cover  the  Webster  street  business  district  and  resi- 
dence districts  of  Class  II,  for  hotels,  flats  and  dwellings. 

Four  Story  Height  Districts  are  limited  to  four  stories,  not  to  exceed 
fifty  feet  to  the  finished  ceiling  line  of  the  fourth  floor.  One  district  of 
this  kind  only  was  established  for  the  present,  to  cover  the  principal  busi- 
ness center  of  Classes  III  and  V  on  Park  street. 

Eight  Story  Height  Districts  limited  to  eight  stories,  not  to  exceed 
ninety  feet  to  the  finished  ceiling  of  the  eighth  story,  were  established  to 
cover  the  industrial  districts  of  Classes  VII  and  VIII.  This  is  perhaps  a 
higher  limit  than  necessary.  The  city's  consultant  advised  four  stories, 
which  had  been  the  limit  in  our  previous  industrial  zone  ordinance  of 
1918.  Some  of  the  Planning  Commission  could  not  understand  the  need 
for  any  limits  and  the  compromise  height  of  eight  stories  resulted. 

Towers,  tanks,  chimlneys,  spires,  etc.,  covering  an  area  of  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  lot,  are  allowed  to  build  up  to  any  height. 

Area  Requirements  to  Insure  Light  and  Air. 

In  Industrial  Districts  of  Classes  VII  and  VIII,  where  windows  are 
needed  for  light  and  air,  a  rear  yard  of  not  less  than  five  feet  must  be 
provided. 

In  Business  and  Public  Use  Districts  of  Classes  III,  IV,  V  and  VI  all 
yards  and  courts,  where  required  for  light  and  air,  must  not  be  less  in 
dimensions  than  required  for  tenement  houses  in  the  California  State 
Tenement  House  Act. 

In  Residence  Use  Districts  of  Classes  I  and  II  yards  and  courts,  of 
whatever  use  the  building  is  put  to,  must  be  the  same  as  for  a  dwelling 
in  the  California  State  Dwelling  House  Act. 

A  special  class  of  "Home  Area  Districts"  includes  all  Class  I  single 
family  dwelling  districts  and  provides  that  no  lot  may  hereafter  be  covered 
more  than  50  per  cent.  It  was  found  that  practically  all  of  the  dwellings 
in  these  districts  now  cover  only  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  lot  and 
that  therefore  this  restriction  would  not  be  stringent. 

Expect  Ordinance  to  Be  Amended  from  Time  to  Time. 

Although  it  is  less  difficult  in  a  small  city,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
are  no  "unrestricted  districts"  or  unfinished  portions  of  the  zoning  work 
in  this  ordinance,  such  as  have  been  left  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 
Alameda,  therefore,  has  complete  control  of  the  situation.  However,  new 
locations  for  industries,  particularly  adjoining  railroad  lines,  and  other 
changes  of  districts  can  be  brought  about  by  amending  the  ordinance  and 
holding  public  hearings  in  a  very  short  time.  No  such  changes,  however, 
can  hereafter  be  made  without  the  neighborhood  being  consulted,  and 
none  of  the  city  is  left  in  uncertainty.  We  expect  the  ordinance  to  be 
amended  from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  city  as  it 
grows. 

With  the  zoning  of  the  city  settled  upon,  Alameda  now  has  a  definite 
and  exact  basis  on  which  to  lay  out  a  major  traffic  street  plan.  The  minor 
residential  streets  are  determined  by  the  zones  established,  and  can  be 
paved  with  less  costly  and  narrower  pavements,  with  more  parking  ac- 
cordingly. The  fire  limits  of  the  city  can  be  rearranged  to  only  cover 
business  districts  and  so  not  work  a  hardship  on  other  areas.  A  sound 
basis  for  mortgage  loans  has  been  established,  thus  stabilizing  land  values 
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antl  making  a  surer  and  easier  fovnidation  for  city  assessments  and  taxation. 
Ztining  is  a  fundamental  move  in  city  proj^ress  which  we  anticii)ate  a 
^reat  deal  of  j^ood  from  in  Alamofla. 

Zoning  Experience  of  New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  CITY  adopted  a  complete  and  comprehensive  /.one  ordi- 
nance on  July  25.  1*>16.  Two  years  and  a  half  of  exjjerience  with 
such  protections,  which  cover  every  block  of  the  city  as  to  use,  height 
and  hulk  of  new  huildinf,^s  and  where  they  may  g-o  without  injury  to  their 
nei.i,dibors.  has  only  ])roved  the  wisdom  of  these  rcc^ulations.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Xew  S'ork  Zonin!:^  Committee,  Ifcr1)ert  S.  Swan,  in  a  recent 
statement  says : 

"In  Xew  York  the  testimony  of  real  estate  exj^erts  is  almost  miani- 
mous  that  the  adoption  of  the  zoninsr  resolution  has  stabili;^ed  land  values. 
The  effect  of  the  zone  plan  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  districts 
reserved  for  detached  houses.  In  such  districts  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  private  residences  since  the  enactment  of  the  zoninj^ 
resolution.  The  restrictions  have  resulted  in  a  j^^reat  improvement  of  real 
estate  conditions  in  such  neij^hborhoods.  \\'here  the  prohibitions  against 
objectionable  uses  of  land  imposed  by  restrictive  covenants  were  formerly 
limited  in  their  duration  they  are  now  permanent. 

'■Business  streets,  too.  are  feeling"  the  wholesome  effects  of  the  law. 
Keeping  business  off  residential  streets  means  keeping  it  on  business 
streets.  Haphazard  development  hurts  business  property  as  much  as  it 
does  residence  property.  _  The  sporadic  store  invading  quiet  home  streets 
not  only  demoralizes  residential  values;  in  decentralizing  the  shopping 
district  it  also  disintegrates  business  values. 

"\'iewed  in  every  way.  the  experience  of  Xew  York  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  no  large  city  can  afford  to  do  without  zoning. 

Post- War  Need  for  Zoning 

■*'l  he  individual's  loss  is  also  the  public's  loss.  To  the  former  the  in- 
vasion of  offensive  uses  spells  depreciated  values,  increased  vacancies, 
lower  rentals,  the  calling  of  mortgage  loans,  foreclosure :  to  the  latter, 
reduced  assessments,  unpaid  taxes,  ta.x  sales. 

"The  ])resent  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  emphasizes  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  orderly  building,  \^'ith  two  houses  worth  as  much 
as  three  several  vears  ago.  there  is  much  more  to  be  lost  now  than  for- 
merly  through  uncontrolled  building. 

"Mounting  prices  make  it  increasingly  more  necessary  to  conserve  the 
value  of  all  buildings,  old  no  less  than  new,  from  premature  and  avoidable 
depreciation. 

"Taxes  on  real  estate  were  so  heavy  l)efore  the  war  that  many  cities, 
hard  pressed  for  additional  income,  were  already  searching  lor  new 
sources  of  revenue.  The  tax  on  land  and  building's,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, yields  all  the  way  from  30  to  70  per  cept  of  the  total  municipal 
revenue  in  different  cities.  In  the  average  city  it  yields  56  per  cent. 
I'nder  these  circumstances  it  is  cpiite  evident  that  the  stabilization  of 
real  estate  values  is  of  fundamental  imjjortance  to  the  improvement  of 
the  municipal  revenue  system.  After  the  war  it  j^romises  to  assume  even 
greater  importance.  The  tremendous  financial  demands  of  the  war  in 
forcing  the  national  government  not  only  to  increase  existing  ta.xes  but  to 
imjjose  many  new  ones  has  had  the  effect  of  shutting  off  many  potential 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  local  gt>vernmcnts  and  of  throwing  them  per- 
manently back  U])on  the  real  estate  tax  as  the  continued  mainstay  of  their 
revenue  svstem." 
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RESIDENCE   OF   MR.   T.   H.    SHERRARD 
Wade  Pipes,   Architect 

Awarded   honorable   mention   as   a    notable    example    of   architecture   in   Portland. 


The  Advance  of  Architecture  in  Portland 

By  JOS.  JACOBBERGER,  President  Oregon  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

AN  architectural  guessing  contest  has  just  been  held  in  Portland.  Be- 
sides being  something  quite  unique,  it  is  believed  to  have  had  a  valu- 
able educational  effect  in  stimulating  public  interest  in  architecture. 
The  present  time  has  been  deemed  an  opportunity  to  the  profession  to  ad- 
vance its  cause.  Little  has  been  done  in  building-  during  the  past  few  years, 
with  the  result  that  much  needed  and  delayed  building  construction  is 
about  to  begin,  being  stimulated  by  appropriations  by  the  State,  county 
and  municipal  governments  for  various  buildings.  Again,  we  shall  have 
the  valuable  experience  of  our  returning  soldiers,  whose  opportunities  of 
observing  and  making  comparisons  of  American  against  European  archi- 
tecture cannot  but  have  some  influence  on  future  architecture.  Should 
not,  therefore,  every  effort  be  made  to  use  any  opportunity  possible  to 
interest  the  public  to  distinguish  the  better  examples  of  architecture? 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Oregon  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  instituted  a  guessing 
contest  to  which  the  public  was  invited.  Numerous  prizes  were  offered  to 
those  making  the  guess  nearest  to  the  selection  made  by  a  competent  jury 
of  three  architects  and  two  laymen.  The  guesses  were  to  include  one  guess 
for  each  type  of  a  building: 

First — Best  example  of  Pviblic  Building  Architecture  in  Portland. 
Second — Best   example   of   Semi-Public    Building   x\rchitecture. 
Third — Best  example  of   Commercial   Building  Architecture. 
Fourth — Best  example  of  Religious   Building  Architecture. 
Fifth — Best  example  of  Domestic  Building  Architecture. 
Five  other  examples  of  any  kind  of  building. 
Three  notable  examples  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
Two  notable  examples  of  Public  Sculpture. 
Five  notable  examples  of  Small  Homes. 


log  rill-:  ARciiriKc'i    and  i:.\r.i\Ki:R 

Posters  aniitiiincinj;-  the  contest  were  displayed  in  all  the  architects' 
offices,  the  Public  Library,  stores,  etc.,  for  two  nii>ntlis  ])rior  to  its  close. 
After  the  report  <»f  the  jury  had  been  received,  the  followin^,^  prize  winners 
were  announced  : 

I-'irst  prize — Mrs.   E.  II.  McCollister,  488  Harrison  street. 

Second  prize — L.  Hayes,  925  Gantenliein  avenue. 

Third   i)rize — Mrs.   Edwin   Casswell,  791   Overton   street. 

l-'oiirtli   prize — Mrs.  A.   C.   Eminons. 

1-ifth  prize — Mrs.  Chester  Cirslinski,  9516  Fifty-fifth  avenue,  S.  E. 

Sixtli   i)rizt — Miss  Induz  Oxer.  395  Twelfth   street,  Ardway  Terrace  Apartments. 

Small  House  Contest: 

First  prize — Mrs.  E.  H.  McCollister. 
Second  prize — L.  Hayes. 
Third  prize — Miss  Indux  Oxer. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  McCollister,  the  winner  of  two  contests,  was  remarkable  in 
guessing  10  out  of  15  correctly. 

The  Oregon  Chapter  realizes  that  the  chapter's  standing  before  the 
public  will  be  measured  much  by  its  service  to  the  public.  This  being  the 
trend  of  the  times,  the  chapter  has  through  various  activities  made  itself 
felt,  which  is  proved  by  the  services  it  has  been  called  upon  to  give. 

A  hasty  and  brief  resume  of  some  of  its  work  shows  that  it  has  been 
engaged  in  assisting  a  War  Emergency  Housing  Campaign,  which  but  for 
the  closing  of  the  war  might  have  developed  into  something  substantial. 
The  chapter,  as  a  body,  prepared  some  thirty-five  designs  of  workers' 
homes,  on  which  the  talent  of  the  architects  was  tested,  we  hope  with  a 
degree  of  success,  ^^'e  look  about  our  city  and  see  many  districts  cov- 
ered with  exaggerated  and  meaningless  "bungalows."  The  fact  that  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  this  work  was  done  with 
the  advice  of  the  architect  may  lead  us  to  believe  that  much  service  might 
be  rendered  in  small  house  designing  if  the  public  could  be  led  to  appreci- 
ate architecture,  large  and  small. 

The  chapter  has  been  conducting  a  housing  exhibition  in  a  unique  build- 
ing— a  neatly  designed  colonial  cottage  erected  on  one  of  the  most  expensive 
building  sites  in  the  city  of  Portland.  This  design  is  a  contribution  of  the 
chapter. 

The  thirty-five  designs  of  workers'  homes,  plus  the  added  exhibition  of 
photographs  and  draw^ings  of  homes  erected  by  Portland  architects,  coupled 
with  a  series  of  lectures  covering  such  matter  as  the  relatic^n  of  architect 
to  client,  moral  value  of  home  owning,  domestic  architecture,  interior 
decoration,  house  furnishing,  landscape  architecture,  accomj)anied  with 
suitable  slides  for  illustrating,  were  well  received  by  the  ])ublic,  and  well 
exploited  by  the  public  i)ress. 

The  chapter  was  api)ointed  by  public  officials  to  work  out  a  Soldiers, 
Sailors  and  Marines  Memorial  scheme  for  the  City  of  Portland,  which  bids 
well  to  be  realized  in  due  time.  The  chapter  has  offered  its  services  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  any  public  body  that  may  have  charge  of  erecting  any 
soldier  memorial  in  the  State.  It  was  given  charge  of  the  street  decorations 
for  the  reception  of  returning  soldiers.  It  has  assisted  in  placing  a  sub- 
stantial housing  code  in  the  City  of  Portland,  and  been  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  a  City  Planning  Commission,  wherein  the  value  of  the  architect 
has  been  recognized  by  ])lacing  three  members  of  the  profession  on  the 
commission. 
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Expense  of  Building  a  Home  Today 
Compared  with  Pre-War  Cost 

Compiled  by  A.  W.   SMITH,  Architect,  of  Oakland 

Note. — F'igures  given  are  approximate  and  based  on  actual  contracts  let  by  the 
author.  The  tables  were  prepared  early  in  February,  since  which  time  there  has  been 
a  tendency  toward  better  prices. 


Labor  Costs  on  a  Dwelling  Which  Before  the  War  Cost  $2,5 

00 

No.  of 
days 

Before  War 
Rate 

A  mount 

Present 
Rate 

Amount  Increase 

Carpenter    labor 

Plastering  labor   

70 
21 

32 

7 
6 
2 
8 

1/2 
2/2 
IK2 
3 
K2 

/2 
1/2 
IK2 

2 
25 

$5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
7.00 
3.50 
5.00 

$385.00 

126.00 

33.00 

160.00 

35.00 

27.00 

12.00 

48.00 

10.50 

15.00 

9.00 

15.00 

3.00 

2.50 

7.50 

10.50 

7.00 

125.00 

$7.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
5.00 
6.00 

$490 

189 

44 

224 

-     49 

36 

16 

64 

12 

20 

12 

21 

4 

3 

9 

12 

10 

150 

$105.00 
63.00 

Plumbing   labor    

11.00 

Painting   labor . 

64.00 

Hodcarrier  labor    

14.00 

Cement   workers'   labor 

Cement  finishers'   labor 

Lathers'  labor   

9.00 

4.00 

16.00 

Brick   labor    

1.50 

Electrician   labor    

5.00 

Sheetmetal  labor    

3.00 

Roofing  labor    

Patent   chimney    labor 

Shade   hanging  labor 

Fixture  hanging  labor 

Mantel  labor   

6.00 
1.00 
.50 
1.50 
1.50 

Sewer  work  labor  

3.00 

Mill  work  labor 

25.00 

189 

Av.  $5.53 

$1,031.00 

Av.  $7.22  1  $1,368 

$337.00 

The  increased  labor  cost  of  $33i7  is  an  increase  of  32  7/10  per  cent. 


Costs  of  Materials  and  Subcontracts,  Less  Labor  Costs  Above,  on  a 
Building  Which  Before  the  War  Cost  $2,500 


Before 

War 

Cost 

Present 
Cost 

Increase 

Plastering  and   lathing 

$185 

66 

142 

53 

306 

193 

63 

13 

21 

21 

14 

31 

41 

38 

9 

10 

36 

$220.00 

105.00 

205.00 

65.00 

625.00 

340.00 

90.00 

25.00 

56.00 

27.00 

23.00 

56.00 

55.00 

54.00 

22.00 

23.00 

*47.85 

$35.00 

39.00 

53.00 

12.00 

319.00 

147.00 

27.00 

12.00 

25.00 

6.00 

9.00 

25.00 

14.00 

16.00 

13.00 

13.00 

11.85 

$796.85 

rt  0  0 

ii  c.i3 
ni       _ 
g  bfl.S 

<u        <u 
tri  ^  u 
a    r-    '-' 

^  ZJ  c 

i"i 

"  dJ  -p 
•+H  a 

0       11 

^S^ 
SIT  >. 

^^^^ 

Painting  and  paperhanging 

Plumbing  

Brick  and  mortar 

Lumber  .      . .       

Sash  doors,  glass  and  mill  work 

Hardware  and  nails 

Sewer    

Electric  

Mantel    

Shades        

Fixtures     

Walks   and   foundations 

Roofing    

Sheet  metal       

Patent  chimney's    .                .  .        

Workmen's  comp.  insur.   (3^2  per  cent). 

Total           

$1,242 
1,031 

$2,038.85 
1.368.00 

Add  lalDor   

Add   10  per  cent   for  contractors'   profit 
and   miscellaneous   expenses 

$2,273 

$227 

$3,406.85 
340.68 

Cost   

$2,500 

$3,747.53 

*Increase  on  account  of  greater  amount  paid  to  labor. 


no 
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Diiiiirl  11.  Itiiriiliiiiii  Niiiil:  --Miikt*  no  little 
pliiriM;  lliry  hiivf  iiii  iiiiiKi)'  to  Htir  iikmi'n  Itlooil 
iiikI  proliiihl)  llii-iii^<clvrH  will  nut  Im>  riMli/nl. 
Miike  IiIk  iiIiiiih;  iiiiii  IiIkI>  i"  hope  mid  work, 
rfiiK'iiilHTiiiK  tliiit  11  iiohlf,  loKi<'iil  (liiiKnini 
oiiri"  riTorileil  will  iit>><T  ilir,  l>iit  Ioiik  iiftrr 
Wf  iirr  cone  will  Itc  u  liviii);  thiiiK,  iinsfrtiiiK 
itM'lf  with  I'Vfr-Krow  itiK  iiiHiHtfiir.v.  KfiiicnilicT 
tliiit  our  Noiix  iiiid  KriiiiilsoriN  an-  Koiin:  to  do 
tliiiiKs  tliiit  would  HtUKKi'r  us.  !.<■(  .vour  watch- 
word  lie  ordrr  and   .vour   Im-.kou   hiMUt.v." 
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I'ttrtlaiul  is  distinctly  t<>  he  coii- 
Lrratulatcd  upon  the  iiij^'h  standard 
of  architecture,  land- 
High  Standards  scape  architecture 
of  Architedure  'I'kI  sculpture  shown 
to  exist  there  by  the 
recent  selections  of  the  architec- 
tural jury.  ])ul)lished  in  this  issue. 
.\nd  we  are  told  that  the  jury  could 
not  i)reniiate  even  then  with  the 
\<m^  list  of  honoraljle  mentions 
i^iven.  all  the  buildings  that  are 
worthy  of  note  in  and  about  this 
s])lendid  city.  A  number  of  the  se- 
lections show  as  fine  an  art  and  as 
wise  a  handlin^y;  of  the  problem  as 
anythin_Gf  to  l)e  found  in  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  some  of  them  are  wor- 
thy of  a  Charles  Piatt.  It  is  also  in- 
terestinsf  to  note  that  the  old  Port- 
land Hotel,  desig^ned  thirty  years 
a.q'o  by  McKim.  ]\Iead  &  W'hite.  is 
still  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first 
ten  buildin_Q;s  of  Portland. 

As  the  city  g'rows.  newer,  more 
useful  and  more  beautiful  building's 
may  be  and  probably  will  be  put 
up,  but  we  question  whether  this 
simple  structure  Avill  not  still  be 
well  up  on  the  list  ten  or  even 
twenty  years   from   now. 

\\'ith  the  exceedingly  high  stand- 
ard of  these  Portland  building-s  be- 
fore us,  we  wonder  whether  Oak- 
land. Seattle  or  even  Los  Ang^eles 
can  show  ten  examples  of  architec- 
ture that  will  measure  up  to  them. 
This  is  not  a  challenge  to  the  pro- 
fession of  these  cities,  but  rather  an 
invitation  to  study  and  have  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  what  the  fine 
thing^s  are  that  we  have  at  home, 
so  that  the  citizens  of  these  cities 
may  rightfully  understand  and  ac- 
claim the  pride  of  their  own.  which 
they  are  entitled  to. 

If  similar  selections  of  the  most 
notable  building^s.  gardens  and 
sculi^turcs  of  these  cities  are  made, 
and  we  hope  they  will  be.  this  mag- 
azine will  be  g"lad  to  publish  them, 
as  special  numbers,  in  the  interest 
of  the  profession,  provided  that  a 
similarly  comjjetent  jury  of  selec- 
tion is  chosen  by  their  peers. 

Greater  respect  and  understand- 
ing of  the  architect  and  his  profes- 
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sion  can  only  result  from  thus  call- 
ing public  attention  to  the  better 
works  in  any  city  and  we  congrat- 
ulate Portland  on  having  initiated 
this  educational  work. 


Portland  has  for  many  years  taken 
a  strong  stand  for  carefully  guided 
city  growth.  The  re- 
City  Planning  cent  establishment  of 
in  Portland  ^  permanent  city  plan- 

ning commission 
should  have  far-reaching  effects  and 
save  untold  cost,  misery  and  unhap- 
piness  to  the  future  citizens  of  the 
city.  While  there  are  about  350  cities 
of  this  country  with  such  planning 
boards  at  work,  we  are  told,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  only  those  com- 
missions which  have  competent, 
trained  city  planning  advice  have  been 
able  to  make  progress  worthy  of  note. 
The  war  started  a  series  of  practical 
housing  and  city  planning  surveys  in 
Portland  which  this  city  is  now  deter- 
mined shall  develop  into  a  perma- 
nent planning  department  for  the  city. 

While  architects  have  understood 
for  many  years  and  strongly  urged 
that  practical  city  planning  was  worth 
a  great  deal  to  any  commimity,  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  practical  busi- 
ness man  has  grasped  the  situation 
and  taken  up  the  work  with  vigor. 
It  is  said  that  the  aid  the  city  plan- 
ners gave  the  Government  during  the 
war  has  advanced  practical  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  this  work  at 
least  twenty-five  years.  City  planning 
that  is  founded  on  a  careful  economic 
basis  and  with  a  true  understanding 
of  the  social  problems  of  living  and 
working  conditions  can  be  sensibty 
carried  ahead  in  any  city.  The 
aesthetic  problems  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  city  should  follow  such 
study.  The  zoning  and  building  reg- 
ulations limiting  height  and  use  of 
buildings  are  essentially  matters  of 
economic  import.  But  the  order 
brought  about  in  city  growth  by  them 
is  bound  to  result  in  enormous  aes- 
thetic improvement.  And  civic  adorn- 
ment can  be  expected  as  a  natural 
sequel. 

Cities  so  wonderfully  situated  as 
Portland,    with    its    magnificence    of 


scenic  view  and  boulevard  possibili- 
ties, are  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
awaken  to  what  they  may  do.  It  is 
the  energy  oi  men  and  their  progres- 
sive co-operation  which  produces  the 
greatest  results.  Given  a  good  plan 
and  these  results  are  bound  to  be  of 
enormous  value. 


The  following  paragraph,  culled 
from  the  Advertising  World,  is  an- 
other sign  of  mod- 
oArchitects  and  ern  advancement.  Is 
Ad-vertising  it  too  much  to  ex- 

pect that  one  of 
these  days  we  shall  see  several 
pages  of  The  Architect  and  En- 
gineer filled  with  the  advertise- 
ments of  our  most  distinguished 
architects? 

I  see  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects has  removed  the  ban  which  de- 
barred architects  in  the  United  States 
from  advertising.  The  Institute  will 
not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  advocate 
the  practice. 

In  its  official  organ  the  Institute  de- 
fines the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
change,  paying  therein  a  tribute  to  the 
wider  part  which  advertising  now  plays 
in  our  everyday  life  in  "the  study  of 
markets  and  the  analysis  of  business 
in  order  to  increase  sales  and  open  new 
markets."  In  fact,  the  Institute  realizes 
that  good  advertising  is  not  such  a 
dreadful  thing  after  all.  Finally  the  In- 
stitute  organ   saj's : 

"Advertising  as  a  word  thus  began  to 
stand  for  a  variet}^  of  selling  forces 
which  could  scarcely  be  enumerated. 
The  architect,  obliged  in  some  manner 
to  make  his  name  known,  could  no 
more  escape  the  utilization  of  some  form 
of  it  than  he  could  escape  the  use  of 
the   post  for  carrying  his   letters." 

Below  is  a  local  example  of  archi- 
tects' advertising — possibly  a  little 
more  pretentious  than  the  Institute 
had  in  mind  when  lifting  the  ban. 
It  is  taken  from  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  Fresno  Democrat : 


GLASS  &  BUTNER,  Archite«as 

We  maintain  the  following'  departments 
in  connection  with  all  forms  of  building- 
operations: 

1.  Architectural   Designing. 

3.   Interior    Designing    and    Decorating. 

3.  Structural   Engineering. 

4.  Electrical  and  Heating  Engineering. 
Phone  3798     435-4:26-437  Cory  Bldg.,  Fresno 


The  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
if  it  meets  the  standards  of  the  pro- 
fession. Expressions  of  opinion  will 
be  welcome. 
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Amrriran  iluHtltutr  of  Arrl^llrrtfl 

(()K(i.\M/KD  1S.=;7) 
OFFICERS  FOR   1919-20 

President.  ..  .Thomas    H.    Kimball,    Omaha.    Neb. 

First    \'ice-Presidf.nt Charlks    .A.    Favrot. 

New   Orleans,    I^. 

Second    \'ice-President Geo.    S.    Mills. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Secretary.  ..  .\V.  Stanley  Haker.  Hoston,  Mass. 
Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

President Slv\ain    Sen  naittacher 

Vice-President William   C.  Hays 

Secretary Morris  ^^.  Rrl'Ce 

Directors,  William    Mooser     August  G.   Headman 
W.    B.    Faville  Chas  Peter  Weeks 


Southern  California  Chapter 

President II.     M.     Patterson 

Vice-President Ly.man     Farwell 

Secretary Henry   F.   Withey 

Treasurer .August  Wackerbarth 

Executive   Committee 
T.  C.  HiLLMAN     Robert  H.  Orr     Walter  E.  Erks 


Portland,  Ore.,  Chapter 

President Joseph   Jacobberger 

\'ice-President Folger     Johnson 

Secretary    Alfred   H.    Smith 

Treasurer    Fred  Webber 

Trustees \  ]^°^^%^-  Wh.tehouse 

Washington  State  Chapter 

President Daniel    R.    Huntington,    Seattle 

1st    \'ice-Pres Carl   F.    Gould,    Seattle 

2d  Vice-President George  Gove,   Tacoma 

3d    X'ice-President A.    Held,    Spokane 

Secretary Louis     Balder,     Seattle 

Treasurer F.   L.   Baker.   Seattle 

I  G.    C.    Field,    Seattle. 
Council ■<  James  H.  Schack,  Seattle 

'  Charles  H.  Bebb.  Seattle 


CHalifamia  ^taXt  Snarb  nf  Arrljltrrturp 

NOBTHEBN    DISTBICT. 

President J.,ii.\    Bakewell.    Tr. 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain    Schnaittacher 

Xfemf>ers 

E.    .\.     ^rATHF\VS  T.     C    NeWSOM 

SOUTHEBN     DISTBICT. 

President W.    S.    Hebbard 

Secretary-Treasurer Fr-^d'k.   L.    Roehrig 

j  Octavius  ATorgan 

Members KJohn  P.  Krempel 

'  Sumner  P.  Hunt 

&an  JffranriBrn  Arrhitrrtural  CClub 

P'l'^i'l'  "<    F.i>w.    F.    Flanders 

Vice-President     Harry     .Michelsen 

Secretary     Fred.     Munk 

Treasurer    Mark    T.    Jorgensen 

_..  I  Carl  J.    Weyl 

Directors J  Louis   M.  Cohn 

'  Wm.     CilNNISON 

&an  3Franriara  &nrirtg  nf  Arrbitrrta 

President.. John    Reid,  Jr. 

\  ice-Presirlent Ernest     Coxhead 

^iecretary-Treasurcr Warren    Charles    Perry 

Directors (George   W.    Kelham 

'  G.    A.    Lansburgh 

ffiaaluiigtmi  g»tatr  8»nrirty  nf  Arrbilrrta 

PRKMOKNT .\      Warren    Goui  d 

Secretary-Treasurer Frank    H.     Fowler 

Harry  H.  James 
_.  ,    R.  H.   RowE 

"■"^■'^TEEs ^    Julius  A.  Zittel 

Frank  H.  Fowler 
.\.  W  ARREN  Gould 


(Taratna  ^orirtg  nf  Arrliitprta 

President Roland   E.   Rorhek 

Vice-President    Earl    Dugan 

Secretary   and  Treasurer .A.   J.    Russell 


Enniitprra  anb  Arrhitrrta  Aaanrtattnn 
nf  ilna  Angrlra 

President H.  Z.  Osborne,  Jr. 

First  Vice-President J.  J.  Backus 

Second  Vice-President H.   L.   Smith 

Directors 

A.  H.   KoEBiG,  A.   B.   Benton,   Edwin   Bergstrom 

Geo.  p.  Robinson 


&an  Strgn  Arrl^itrrtural  Aaanrlatinn 

President Charles    Cresset 

Vice-President W.    Templeton    Johnson 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.    Haussen 

&an  3lnaquin  HalUg  Aaa'u  nf  Arrljitrrta 

President E.    B.    Brown 

X'ice-President F.    V.    Mayo 

Secretary-Treasurer Joseph    Losekann 


Auipriran  &nrirty  nf  (Hinil  iznginrrra 

Southern  California  Association 

President Geo.    G,    .Anderson 

First  \'ice-President H.  W.   Dennis 

Second   Vice-President W.   K.    Barnard 

Secretary F.    G.    Dessery 

Treasurer Ralph  J.  Reed 

Directors 
Geo.   G.  Anderson 
Louis  C.   Hill  W.    K.    Barnard 

H.    Hawgood  Ralph  J.  Reed 

H.   ^^^    Dennis  F.    G.    Dessery 

-All   communications  should   be   addressed   to   Mr. 
Dessery,    511    Central   building,    Los  Angeles. 


San  Francisco  Association 

President E.    T.    Schneider 

\'ice-President M.    M.   O'Shaughnessy 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  ..  .Nathan   A.   Bowers 
Address  all   communications  to  the  secretary,   57 
Post   street,    San   Francisco. 


Ettgiurpra  cnub.  Srattlr.  Ifflaali- 

Preside.nt n.    E.    Horrocks 

Vice-President L.   M.  Grant 

Secretary E.    J.    Bartells 

Treasurer \mos    Slater 

(  T.    F.    Pin  son 
Executive   Board -  Stuart   Mannell 

'  R.    S.    Drury 


5fatlnnal  Aaanrtatinn  nf  tngtnrrra 

President W.    II.    I'inlev.    Chicago 

First  Vice-President.  ..  H.    W.   Clausen.   Chicago 

Second  \'ice-President L.    K.    Sherman 

Secretary.  C.  E.  Drayer,  29  S.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago 

.Ass't  Secretary .\.   H.   Krom 

Treasurer John    Ericson,    Chicago 


San   Francisco   Chapter,    National   Asso- 
ciation  of   Engineers 

Temporary   Chairman j.    II.    Knowles 

Temporary  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

A.  G.   MoTT 

.\d<lress  all   communications  of  Geo.    M.    Nelson, 
.**10   r.ank  of  Italy  building.   San   Francisco. 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Santa  Barbara  Court  House  Competition 

The  programme  for  the  competition 
for  an  architect  for  the  proposed  new 
court  house  at  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
completed  and  sent  to  the  architects 
who  have  been  invited  to  compete,  a 
list  of  which  was  published  in  this 
inagazine    in    February. 

The  date  originally  fixed  for  receiving 
the  competitive  drawings  was  April  14, 
but  a  later  date  will  probably  be  set  on 
account  of  delay  in  getting  out  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  J.  Corbley  Pool  of  .Santa 
Barbara  has  been  appointed  to  act  as 
adviser  in  the  conduct  of  the  competi- 
tion and  in  making  the  awards.  The 
jury  will  consist  of  eight  members  and 
will  include  the  fi^'e  members  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Mr.  Sylvain 
Schnaittacher  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Allison  of  Los  Angeles,  and  an 
eighth  member  to  be  selected  by  the 
Board   of   Supervisors. 

The  site  for  the  building  is  a  square 
block,  456x456  feet.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  competition  the  cost  of  the  building 
shall  be  figured  at  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $420,000,  and  the  building  is  to 
contain  not  to  exceed  1,100,000  cubic 
feet,  thus  making  the  cost  a  fraction 
less  than  40  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Twenty-nine  architects  have  been  in- 
vited to  submit  plans  in  the  competi- 
tion. The  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the 
competitors  are:  First,  cominission  to 
complete  plans  and  supervise  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building;  second,  $7'50;  third, 
$500;  and  fourth,  $250. 


Things  Doing  in  This  Architect's  Office 

One  of  the  busiest  architects'  offices 
in  San  Francisco  is  that  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Kelham,  Sharon  building.  Besides 
making  working  drawings  for  the  $500,- 
000  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Mr.  Kelham 
is  designing  the  new  office  building  for 
the  Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Company  in 
Oakland,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  12-story 
Class  A  ofifice  building  to  be  erected  in 
San  Francisco,  has  two  buildings  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  Richmond  and 
a  six-story  Class  A  central  quarters  for 
the   Salvation   Army. 


Oregon  to   Regulate   Practice   of   Archi- 
tecture 

The  bill  before  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture for  an  act  authorizing  and  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  architecture  has 
passed  and  awaits  the  Governor's  signa- 
ture. 

The  bill  provides  that  persons  other 
than  architects  may  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  and  build  in  accordance 
therewith,  but  cannot  call  themselves 
architects  or  assume  in  any  way  the 
title    "architect." 

The  architects  of  Oregon  have  pro- 
posed a  like  bill  for  the  last  three  or 
four  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  but 
have  been  unsuccessful  until  this  ses- 
sion. 

The  bill  was  sponsored  by  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  Messrs.  Geo.  M.  Post, 
chairman;  E.  F.  Lawrence,  D.  L.  Wil- 
liams  and   Ion    Lewis. 


Oakland  Arcadia  Dancing  Pavilion 

Messrs.  Cunningham  &  Politeo,  archi- 
tects in  the  First  National  Bank  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  are  preparing  work- 
ing drawings  for  a  two-story  Class  A 
dancing  pavilion  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Methodist  Church  at 
Fourteenth  and  Franklin  streets,  Oak- 
land, for  the  Archon  Company.  Be- 
sides a  large  dancing  floor,  110  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  spacious  entrance,  the 
building  will  contain  six  stores,  the  lat- 
ter all  facing  Franklin  street.  The  build- 
ing will  cost  $150,000. 


$20,000    Apartment    House 

]\lr.  J.  F.  Dunn,  architect  in  the  Phe- 
lan  building,  San  Francisco,  is  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  $20,000  four-story  frame 
apartment  house  to  be  erected  on  Pine 
street,  west  of  Leavenworth,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  Mr.  A.  H.  Willson. 


Brentwood  School 

Mr.  James  T.  Narbett  of  Richmond 
has  been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  $40,000  high  school  building  at 
Brentwood.  A  bond  issue  of  $60,000 
was  recently  voted. 
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Troubles    of    An    Architect 

Many  San  l-rancisco  architects  will 
rcmenilifr  Mr.  1-.  H.  Dutton  who  re- 
tired some  jears  ajjo,  leavin(>f  as  monu- 
ments to  liis  arc'hitectural  )<enius  such 
familiar  structures  as  tlie  Mercliants 
National  Hank  huildiuK  and  the  llotel 
Sutter.  San  I'rancisco  (the  latter,  by 
tlie  way,  is  to  liave  three  stories  added 
to  the  existinjr  vit^ht  tloors),  the  I-'irst 
Xational  Hank  and  I'irst  Trust  l)uildings 
in  Oakland  and  the  I'irst  Xational  P>ank 
buildinj;.  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Dutton  is  now  residing  on  his 
ranch  three  miles  north  of  San  Jose. 
He  used  to  remark  when  practicing 
architecture  that  he  occasionally  "had 
his  troubles."  Recent  reports  from  his 
ranch  would  indicate  that  one  does  not 
have  to  stick  to  architecture  to  ex- 
perience perplexities.  A  while  ago  Mr. 
Dutton  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  ofT 
a  step-ladder  wliile  pruning  a  tree  and 
fracture  an  arm.  Recently  some  more 
trouble  came  to  him  when  his  ranch 
was  found  to  be  infested  with  held  mice, 
and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture had  to  be  called  in  to  help  drive 
out  the  pest.  By  actual  count  the  in- 
festation is  said  to  have  averaged  7500 
burrows  to  the  acre.  The  tract  that 
was  molested  contains  approximately 
7S  acres  of  two-year-old  pears  with  al- 
falfa planted  between  the  rows.  To  rid 
the  ranch  of  the  pests  the  entire  field 
has  l)een  flooded,  newlj-  harrowed, 
smoothed  down  with  a  brush  drag,  and 
wherever  there  was  evidence  of  a  fresh 
burrow,  crushed  barley  poisoned  with 
strychnine  was  inserted.  Mr.  Dutton 
est'imates   his    loss    at   $10,000. 


Mr.   Lansburgh  Has   Much  Work 

\\'orking  drawings  are  l)eing  made  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  G.  A.  T^ansburgh, 
architect  in  the  Gunst  building,  San 
I'rancisco,  for  an  eight-story  reinforced 
concrete  hotel  of  200  rooms  to  be 
erected  at  Okmulgee,  near  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400.00{'. 
Plans  are  also  under  way  for  a  four- 
story  Class  A  addition  to  the  Elkan 
Gunst  building,  Powell  and  Geary  streets, 
San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 
Contracts  are  about  to  be  let  in  the 
same  office  for  a  new  Orpheum  The- 
atre  in    Xew   Orleans. 


To  Teach   Architecture 

The  drawing  department  of  Manual 
Arts  High  School.  I-"rcsno.  is  preparing 
to  offer  special  work  in  house  construc- 
tion and  estimating  in  addition  to  the 
regular  course  in  architectural  drawing. 
This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Scott  Quintin,  architect,  formerly  of 
l>erkeley. 


Personal 

Mr.  Ki)W.\rii  R.  Howkn.  formerly  of  the 
lirm  of  Lippincott  &  liovvcn,  amiounces  that 
he  has  returned  to  Los  .\ngilos  ;md  has 
oj)ened  offices  at  1103  Central  l)uilding,  and 
will  specialize  in  the  valuation  of  water 
works  properties,  the  design  of  irrigation 
.systems  and  structures  and  investigation  of 
water  supplies.  Mr.  Bowen  is  a  member 
of  the  .American  Society  of  Civil  Kngi- 
ncers. 

Mk.  Ho.mkr  H.xmlin',  former  city  engi- 
neer of  Los  .Angeles,  will  represent  the 
v.  S.  Reclamation  Service  on  a  commis- 
sion wliich  will  determine  whether  the 
Horseshoe  dam  site  and  reservoir  on  the 
Verde  river  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  or 
an  association  of  homesteaders  in  Paradise 
Valley. 

Dr.  J.  A.  W.XDDELL,  of  the  firm  of  Wad- 
dell  &  Harrington,  of  Pasadena,  which  de- 
signed the  splendid  Colorado  street  concrete 
bridge  at  Pasadena,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  LTnstitute  de  France  in  the 
.Academic  des  Sciences,  being  the  first 
.American  practicing  engineer  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. 

Mr.  Ei)W.\rd  H.  Bennett,  who  worked 
with  Mr.  Willis  Polk  on  the  Burnham 
plan  and  who  made  many  friends  while  a 
resident  of  San  Francisco  some  years  ago. 
has  designed  an  "Honor  Roll  ^Icmoriar' 
for   the  city  of   Chicago. 

Mr.  P.\ul  Theine.  landscape  architect, 
has  opened  an  office  at  2  Staats  Company 
building.  Pasadena.  He  formerly  main- 
tained an  oflfice  in  the  Marsh-Strong 
Iniilding.   Los   Angeles. 

Mr.  Herm.\n  B.\rth.  architect,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  his  office  to  the 
Phelan  building.  Room  401.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  L.\kr.\liie  and  Wiu.i.\m 
B.\KriER.  architectural  designers,  have  formed 
a  partnership,  with  offices  in  tlie  Story 
building.  Los  .Angeles. 

Mr.  John  B.  Lvm.vn.  Jr..  wlio  designed 
the  agricultural  and  mining  buildings  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  has  returned  to 
Tucson.    Arizona,   and   opened    an    office. 

Messrs.  She.\  &  Lofquist,  architects, 
have  moved  their  offices  from  the  Bankers 
Investment  building  to  the  Chronicle  build- 
ing.   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  C.  F.  SKn,i,iN(;.  architect,  is  now 
located  at  754  South  Figueroa  street.  Los 
.\ngeles. 

Summer  Resort  Hotel 
Plans  have  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Perseo  Righetti.  architect  in  the  Phe- 
lan building.  San  Francisco,  for  a  two- 
story  reinforced  concrete  hotel  having 
thirty  rooms  for  Mr.  John  B.  Ghisolfo  of 
Calistoga.  The  improvements  will  cost 
$25,000. 


THE  ARCHITECT   AND   ENGINEER 
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Appreciates  California  Architecture 

The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California, 

626-627   Foxcroft   Building, 
San  Francisco,   California. 
Gentlemen : 

During  the  writer's  service  in  the  army 
and  at  his  reauest  you  have  been  mailing 
his  copies  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Stuhr  of  this  city.  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Stuhr  all  past  issues  mailed  to  him 
up  to  and  including  the  January,  1919,  issue. 
In  the  future  please  mail  all  copies  to  me  at 
my  address,  431  Fourth  street,  Rock  Island, 
Illinois. 

I  have  been  unable  to  locate  an  index  for 
1918-1919  either  in  the  December,  1918,  or  the 
January,  1919,  issues.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  perhaps  in  separating  the  ad- 
vertising section  from  the  text  that  I  acci- 
dently  destroyed  the  index  for  the  magazines 
for  the  past  year.  If  either  of  these  copies 
contained  the  index,  please  mail  me  an  addi- 
tional copy  or  the  separate  index  if  you  can 
obtain  one. 

Please  keep  me  posted  as  to  when  my  sub- 
scription expires  as  I  am  desirous  of  keep- 
ing my  flies  complete  without  interruption. 
Also  mail  me  the  statement  for  the  above 
additional  copy  if  same  can  be  obtained. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edward    Lerch,    Architect, 
Rock  Island,   Illinois,   Feb.   19,   1919. 


Much  Country  Work 

Building  is  showing  a  healthy  in- 
crease in  the  country  districts  of  the 
State,  as  indicated  by  new  work  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  William  H.  Weeks,  75 
Post  street,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Weeks 
has  completed  plans  for  a  Carnegie  Li- 
brary at  Orland,  a  two-story  store  build- 
ing at  Santa  Cruz  for  Mr.  Samuel  Leask, 
additions  to  a  two-story  store  building 
at  Red  Bluff  for  the  King  Mercantile 
Company,  alterations  to  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Palo  Alto  and  the  Bank 
of  Palo  Alto,  a  $10,000  residence  at 
Woodland,  two  country  houses  •  near 
Hamilton  City  and  a  $30,000  school  house 
at   Hamilton   City. 


School   Plans   Being   Made 

Messrs.  Allison  &  Allison,  Hibernian 
building,  Los  Angeles,  have  been  com- 
missioned to  prepare  plans  for  a  hollow 
tile  school  building  at  Watts,  near  Los 
Angeles,  to  cost  $22,000.  The  same 
architects  are  also  preparing  plans  for 
a  $20,000  hollow  tile  school  for  the  Lit- 
tle Lake  School  District  in  Antelope 
Valley,   Los  Angeles   county. 


Designing  Many  Bungalows 

Miss  Ida  F.  McCain,  318  Kearny  street, 
San  Francisco,  architect  for  many  of 
the  new  homes  being  built  in  Westwood 
Park,  San  Francisco,  has  recently  com- 
pleted drawings  for  a  five-room  bunga- 
low for  Mrs.  A.  Schlenker  to  cost 
$5,000;  a  one  and  one-half  story  bunga- 
low on  Miramar  avenue  and  a  $4,000 
six-room  cottage  for  ]\Ir.  Sylvain  Cohen, 
all   in   Westwood   Park. 


Death  of  Arthur  T.  O'Brien 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  O'Brien,  member  of 
the  architectural  firm  of  O'Brien  Bros., 
San  Francisco,  died  suddenly  March  5th 
at  his  home,  2218  Van  Ness  avenue,  San 
Francisco.  He  had  suffered  from  pneu- 
monia, but  was  supposed  to  be  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  as- 
sociated in  business  with  his  brothers, 
Messrs.  Walter  J.  and  Albert  O'Brien. 
He  was  40  years  old.  He  studied  at 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  and 
other  schools  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Olympic  Club,  the  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club   and   the    Indoor   Yacht   Club. 


Messrs.  Reed  &  Corlett  Busy 

Messrs.  Reed  &  Corlett,  architects  in 
the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  building, 
Oakland,  have  completed,  plans  and  are 
taking  bids  for  extensions  to  the  How- 
ard Company's  wharf  in  Oakland.  They 
have  also  completed  drawings  for  the 
second  unit  of  the  municipal  band  stand 
in  Lakeside  Park.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  two  attractive  country  homes,  one 
near  St.  Helena  for  Mr.  S.  Salmina  and 
the  other  in  Willows,  Glenn  county,  for 
Mr.  Howard  Payne. 


Have   Been   Doing   Their   Bit 

Mr.  John  Parkinson,  architect  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
service  flag  which  adorns  his  office. 
Numbered  among  the  men  from  his  em- 
ploy who  joined  the  colors  are  one 
major,  two  captains,  one  first  lieuten- 
ant, one  sergeant  and  two  privates.  Mr. 
Parkinson's  son  was  an  aviation  cadet 
and  completed  his  training  at  March 
Field,  making  several  hundred  flights. 


Big  Los  Angeles  Hotel 

Mr.  Harrison  Albright,  architect  in 
the  Laughlin  building,  Los  Angeles,  has 
prepared  preliminary  plans  for  a  14- 
story  Class  A  hotel  to  be  built  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  West  Sixth  street 
and  Commonwealth  avenue,  Los  An- 
geles, and  to  contain  SCO  rooms.  The 
building  is  for  the  Lafayette  Hotel  Com- 
pany.    The  estimated   cost  is  $2,000,000. 


Designing    County   Jail 

Mr.  Edward  Perry,  architect  of  Val- 
lejo,  who  recently  completed  plans  for 
a  county  hospital  group  at  Fairfield,  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  branch  county 
jail  which  will  be  built  at  INIarin  and 
Capitol  streets,  Vallejo. 


Open  San  Francisco   Offices 

Messrs.  Glass  &  Butner,  whose  main 
offices  are  in  the  Cory  building,  Fresno, 
have  opened  San  Francisco  offices  in 
the   Mills  building. 
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This  Architect  Is  Opposed  to  State 
Registration 

The  following  coninnniicatioii  was 
printed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Cape 
Town   Architect,   Builder  and    Engineer: 

Sir:  I  sec  that  yon  arc  again  sup- 
porting the  proposed  bill  for  the  regis- 
tration of  architects  and  that  a  confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  tills  connection 
early   next  month. 

Take  this  illuminating  paragrapli  from 
your    leading   article: 

KeKist ration  is  more  a  nuittcr  of  public  than 
jiKTf  |irol>ssi»iii!il  iiilt-rcst.  The  si)eiiding 
iKiwer  of  the  linihliuK  |>nl>li<'  h:is.  in  the  past, 
lie<»ii  wasted  by  iiicoiiipcteiit  and  unscrupulous 
self-styled  architects  who  were  not  under 
either   public   or   professional   control. 

In  what  way  registration  is  ever  go- 
ing to  avoid  this  I  fail  to  see.  Archi- 
tecture is  defined  as  the  art  of  building 
beautifully,  including,  of  course,  con- 
veniently. It  is  allied  to  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  what  way  are  we  to  ex- 
amine upon  matters  of  taste?  Would 
one  even  suggest  the  registration  of 
painters  to  avoid  1)acl  i)ictures?  What 
do  we  mean  l)y  bad  l)uildings?  If  it  is 
a  matter  of  calculating  the  thickness  of 
a  reinforced  concrete  floor  or  the  size 
of  a  rafter,  an  engineer  can  solve  these 
problems.  If  it  is  more  the  indefinable 
question  of  the  beautiful,  in  what  way  do 
you  propose  to  examine  for  this  ?  When 
you  write  about  money  being  wasted,  do 
you  mean  in  bad  construction?  If  so, 
we  need  more  competent  building  in- 
spectors. If  you  mean  ugly  and  badly 
planned  buildings,  would  not  the  archi- 
tects who  designed  them  be  just  the 
men  to  whom  the  false  hallmark  of  reg- 
istration would  be  given?  Registration 
would  be  misleading  to  the  public.  It 
would  profess  to  test  the  standard  of 
the  beautiful  and  this  is  impossible.  The 
public  has  no  excuse.  It  can  soon  find 
out  the  good  architect.  It  gets  the 
architect  it  deserves.  The  architect  w^ho 
sticks  to  his  work  and  gets  any  chance 
at  all  soon  shows  the  stufif  that  is  in 
him.  Your  space  is  limited,  but  allow 
me  to  add  one  point.  To  make  archi- 
tecture a  closed  profession  whilst  there 
is  no  systeiTi  of  architectural  education 
in  this  country  would  be  wrong.  If 
registration  is  to  come,  systematic  train- 
ing must  come  with  it.  It  is  true  tliat 
an  arciiitect  must  have  a  born  gift,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  his  natural 
ability  cannot  be  developed  l)y  training. 
For  good  taste  we  need  the  influence 
of   the    master    mind. 

Is  not  all  this  talk  about  registration 
mere  professionalism?  The  greatest 
critic  of  the  taste  of  a  particular  archi- 
tect is  a  brother  architect.  Registration 
will  lead  to  mainly,  stereotyped  medi- 
ocrity. Do  not  let  us  look  upon  it  as 
an    universal    panacea. 

"CrNEUS." 

Johannesburg,    1919. 


Keeps  Him  Posted   on  "What's   Doing." 

Kditor  'I'lic  .\rcliite<t  and  Kn^ineer  of  ("ali- 
fornia  : 

Kn<losed  is  fheck  for  $l.r)0  for  which  please 
enter  my  subscription  to  your  publication 
for  tlie  |)resent  year.  The  Noveml>er,  1!>17, 
number  Is  the  l.itest  I  have,  so  I  do  not  know 
If  your  subscription  rate  has  adv.-inced  or 
not.   but   will   forward   the  dilTerence  if  any. 

Il.-ive  j\isl  been  released  from  the  service 
and  am  re-openjiit;  my  office  at  the  above 
address.  Would  be  ^lad  to  re<'eive  trade 
literature    and    advertisinj;    matter. 

My  experience  in  the  service  was  very  In- 
terestlntr  and  profitable  on  the  whole.  About 
the  tirst  of  last  July  I  was  commissioned 
seconfl  lieutenant  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
from  the  ().  T.  (".  at  Camp  .Johnston.  Florida. 
I  was  sent  to  New  York  and  stationed  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  liner  "Knipress  of  Asia." 
Made  three  voyapes  to  Liverpool,  ICnpland, 
as  conductin;;-  officer  transp«»rtin>,'  troops. 
Was  relieved  at  Liverpool  December  1st.  re- 
turning to  the  States  on  the  "ISaltic,"  where 
I  was  again  assigned  to  the  ".Megantic." 
making  one  more  round  trip  voyage.  Wliile 
in  England  my  duties  being  practically  nil.  I 
was  enabled  to  spend  considerable  time  see- 
ing the  sights.  Called  at  the  offices  of  sev- 
eral architects  in  Liveri)ool.  Was  interested 
to  observe  the  striking  similarity  of  their 
office  methods,  "lingo,"  etc.,  with  our  own. 
I  visited  in  particular  a  very  fine  community 
housing  i)roposition  at  Port  Sunlight  in  Che- 
shire, housing  the  employees  of  the  Sunlight 
Soaj)  P^ictory.  The  design  and  substantial 
coiistr\iction  of  the  houses  equaled  and  sur- 
]>assed  any  similar  project  I  have  seen  in  this 
country. 

Impatiently  awaiting  your  first  number  as 
my  first  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with 
things  doing  at  the  present  time,  I  remain. 
Very    sincerely    yours. 

Tas.    C.    Simms, 
San    IjUis   Obispo,    Calif. 


California     Federal     Buildings 

California  will  receive  over  $2,000,000 
in  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  federal  buildings  providing  the 
congressional  bill  passes  without  amend- 
ments. 

The  largest  single  appropriation  for 
tliis  State  is  that  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  postoffice  building  and  the 
purchase   of  a   new   site   in   Oakland. 

The  next  largest  amount  is  $<SO0,00O, 
and  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  building  to  be  used  for  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  tlic  Cali- 
fornia appropriations  mentioned  in   the  bill ; 

Completion    of   Kuildlnf^s 

r.akersfield      $:?.-..000 

Red    I'.lu  ff    20.000 

San   Luis  Obispo 42.000 

Sau    Pedro    80.000 

.\ddition    to    Ituihlines 

Sacramento     $00,000 

Krection    of    Ituildines 

Long    l!each     $200,000 

Modesto      OO.OOO 

San   Uernardiuo    100.000 

Tnited    States    Marine    IIosi)ital    (San 

Kranclsco)     800.000 

Site   I'lircliase  and    Krection 

Marvsville     $    100.000 

Oakiaiid      1.000.000 

Petaluiiia     00.000 

I'lirrliase  of  Site 

Palo   Alto    $l.-).000 

Alturas     10.000 
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Placerville    10,000 

San  Mateo    15,000 

Santa  Monica    15,000 

Susanville     10,000 

Venice    10,000 


Mr.   Coxhead   Honored 

Mr.  Ernest  Coxhead,  architect  of  San 
Francisco,  is  receiving  distinguished  rec- 
ognition in  France,  as  evidenced  by  the 
follow^ing  formal  appointment  of  Mr. 
Coxhead  to  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts: 

ARMY    EDUCATIONAL    COMMISSION, 
Y.   M.   C.  A. 

February    14,    1919. 

From:  George  S.  Hellman,  Director,  Depart- 
ment  of   Fine   Arts. 

To:      John   Erskine,    Chairman,   A.    E.    C. 

Subject:  Assignment  of  Ernest  Coxhead  to  the 
Department    of    Fine   Arts. 

Mr.  Coxhead,  who  on  his  own  initiative  organ- 
ized the  successful  little  A.  E.  F.  School  of 
Architecture  at  Le  Mans,  is  desired  by  me  for 
the  Art  Faculty  at  Beaune,  and  is  willing  to  take 
up  his  duties  there  on  or  after  the  1st  of  March, 
1919.  I,  therefore,  would  request  you  to  have 
him  report  to  me  on  March  1st  for  the  work  at 
Beaune.  Mr.  Coxhead  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant men  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  connection 
with  the  Art  School  at  Beaune.  As  he  is  al- 
ready assigned  to  the  A.  E.  C,  I  understand 
that  you  have  full  authority  to  call  him  back 
from   Le    Mans   for   the   work   at    Beaune. 

George   S.   Hellman. 


Draftsmen  Form  Union 

The  San  Francisco  draftsmen  have 
organized  a  branch  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Draughtsmen's  Unions,  to 
be  known  as  San  Francisco  Local  No. 
11.  The  new  wage  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senior  draughtsman,  $10  a  day.  A  "senior" 
draughtsman  must  be  able  to  handle  and  direct 
work  of  a  shop,  figure  costs  and  be  responsible 
for   his   work. 

Draughtsmen,  $8  a  day.  Must  be  competent 
to  work  under  direction  of  a  foreman  or  senior 
draughtsman. 

Apprentices,    $4   a   day. 

No  deduction  can  be  made  for  holi- 
days. If  a  draughtsman  has  been  em- 
ployed steadily  by  one  concern  for  six 
months,  no  deduction  can  be  made  for 
illness. 

Manufacturers  and  architects  using 
draushtsmen  say  that  the  schedule  will 
entail  a  considerable  raise  in  wages. 


Bank    Alterations 

Mr.  C.  E.  Gottschalk.  architect  in  the 
Phelan  building,  San  Francisco,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  extensive  improvements 
to  the  Mutual  Savings  bank  building  at 
Geary  and  Market  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  bank  will  take  in  an  ad- 
joining store,  which  will  give  it  the 
entire  ground  floor  and  basement.  There 
will  be  new  fixtures  and  counters  and  con- 
siderable marble  and  bron^.e  work.  An  ele- 
vator will  be  installed  to  facilitpte  reaching 
the  basement,  where  vaults  will  be  built. 

Mr.  Gottschalk  has  also  made  plans 
for  the  granite  oedestal  and  base  for  a 
bronze  statue  of  Ro^^ert  Fmmett.  to  he 
erected  in  GolH^n  Gate  Park  by  Sen- 
ator James   D.   Phelan. 


Fresno  Architects   Busy 

Revival  of  construction  work  in  Fresno 
is  indicated  in  reports  from  local  archi- 
tects. A  gymnasium  to  cost  $30,000  or 
$40,000  will  be  added  to  the  Madera 
high  school  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
Swartz    &    Swartz. 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  $150,000 
National  Bank  building  at  Cutler  from 
plans  by  Messrs.  Glass  &  Butner.  The 
fixtures  of  the  bank  will  be  of  oak  and 
marble  with  bronze  screen  and  the  floor 
will  be  of  tile.  The  outside  of  the 
building  will  be  of  water-proof  colored 
stucco  with  two-color  terra  cotta  trimmings. 

Mr.  Ernest  J.  Kump,  architect,  has  re- 
sumed his  practice  in  the  Rowell  build- 
ing and  is  completing  plans  for  a  $40,- 
000  high  school  building  at  Tranquality. 
Mr.  Kump  is  making  plans  for  an  ad- 
ministration building  for  the  Alta  Irri- 
gation District  at  Dinu'ba  and  to  cost 
$12,000.  The  structure  will  have  a 
pressed   brick  front   and   tile   roof. 

Mr.  Eugene  Mathewson,  architect  in 
the  Cory  building,  Fresno,  is  preparing 
plans  for  a  hotel,  store  building,  the- 
atre and  bank  to  be  erected  at  San  Joa- 
quin City,  near  Fresno,  for  the  San  Joa- 
quin Lands  Company.  Mr.  Mathewson 
is  also  preparing  plans  for  a  two-story 
addition  to  the  First  National  Bank 
building,    Fresno. 


Los  Angeles  Residence  Work 

Mr.  S.  M.  Cooper,  architect,  803  Story 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  $12,000  residence  to  be  built  on 
Western  avenue  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Warren. 

Mr.  Cooper  also  has  made  plans  for 
a  $10,000  nine-room  home  for  himself 
to  be  built  on  South  Serano  avenue. 

Mr.  Percy  Eison,  architect  in  the  Wilcox 
building,  has  let  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  two-story  residence  on  Vine 
street,  Los  Angeles,  for  Mr.  F.  O.  An- 
drews.   

Warehouse     and     Factory     Construction 

Mr.  Phillip  Bush,  construction  engi- 
neer for  the  California  Packing  Com- 
pany, 101  California  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  preparing  plans  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  warehouse  and  a  number  of 
employees'  cottages  to  be  built  at  the 
company's  San  Leandro  plant.  Mr. 
Bush's  stafif  has  also  made  drawings  for 
new  buildings  which  the  California 
company  intends  to  erect  in  Fresno, 
Hanford    and    Santa    Rosa. 


Clay  Street  Apartments 

Mr.  Walter  O.  Falch,  architect  in  the 
Hearst  building,  San  Francisco,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  five-story.  Class  C,  re- 
inforced concrete  apartment  house  to  be 
erected  on  Clay  street,  near  Van  Ness 
avenue,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 
It  will  have  30  fpf't  fronts ee.  Ml  modern 
conveniences  will  be  provided. 
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Chevrolet  Office  Building 
The  arcliitccttiral  plans  for  the  Iwu- 
story  office  Ijiiildinjj;  wliich  tlio  Chevro- 
let Company  will  build  at  its  Mast  Oak- 
land plant,  are  heing  prepared  by  Mr. 
tieor^e  W.  Kelham,  Sharon  building, 
San  Francisco.  The  engineering  plans 
have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Brun- 
nier,  Sharon  building.  The  building  is 
to  be  of  reinforced  concrete  with  brick 
facing  and  will  be  constructed  by  the 
P.  J.  Walker  Company. 


Opens    San    Francisco    Office 

Mr.  Walter  King,  formerly  of  Stock- 
ton, has  opened  an  office  at  312  Call- 
Post  building.  San  Francisco.  Mr.  King 
has  taken  l)ids  for  the  construction  of 
an  eight-room  residence  for  Mr.  F.  M. 
I'.ultrich  of  the  Commercial  Hank,  Stock- 
ton, and  he  is  preparing  plans  for  an 
apartment   house. 


Capitol  Extension  Buildings 

Construction  of  the  two  units  of  the 
Capitol  extension  in  Sacramento  will  be- 
gin in  hve  months,  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  labor  or  materials.  The  State  will 
spend  $3,0()0,(X)0  on  the  improvements. 
Messrs.  Weeks  &  Day,  the  architects, 
say  they  will  have  the  plans  completed 
hi'  early  summer. 


Berkeley   Garage 

Mr.  James  W.  Plachek,  architect,  with 
offices  at  2014  Shattuck  avenue.  Berke- 
ley, has  completed  plans  and  has 
awarded  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  a  one-story  class  C  brick  garage, 
50.\134,  for  Messrs.  H.  C.  MacCauley 
and  John  LaufTer.  The  building  will  be 
built  on  Center  street,  west  of  Shattuck 
avenue,  Berkeley. 


Designs   Many    Homes 

Mr.  Charles  K.  J.  Rogers,  architect  in 
the  Phelan  building,  San  I'Vancisco,  re- 
I)orts  much  building  activity  in  San 
Mateo  county.  Mr.  Rogers  has  three 
bungalows  under  construction  and  has 
completed  plans  for  as  many  more.  He 
also  has  made  drawings  for  altering  a 
large  residence  into  modern   apartments. 


Los  Angeles  School  Building 
Mr.  L.  L.  Jones,  621  Investment  build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  three-story  private  school  building. 
45xS5,  for  a  religious  organization  of 
which  Mr.  A.  K.  White,  1185  East  Jef- 
ferson  street,  is  secretary. 


Bank   Changes 

The  Huinboldt  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
is  i)lanning  a  number  of  changes  to  its 
banking  rooms  and  plans  for  the  work 
are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  architect. 


Result  of  Gladding,  McBean  Competition 

I'ollowing  is  the  result  of  a  competition 
for  a  factory  office  building  for  Gladding, 
McBean  &  Co.  at   Lincoln.  Cal. : 

First  prize  of  $150  awarded  to  Mr.  Er- 
nest E.  Weihc,  with  Bakewcll  &  Brown, 
251    Kearny  street,   San   Francisco. 

Second  prize  of  $100  awarded  to  Mr. 
FL  C.  White,  Crocker  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Third  prize  of  $50  awarded  to  J.  E. 
Stanton,    Crocker   Imilding,    San    Francisco. 

Special  mention  on  account  of  imagina- 
tive quality  and  presentation  was  given  to 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Dean,  Forum  building, 
Sacramento. 

Special  mention  on  account  of  presenta- 
tion was  given  to  Mr.  Stafford  Lelean  Jory, 
1420  Scenic  avenue,  Berkeley. 

Other  mentions :  Messrs.  T.  Bearwald, 
Ferry  building,  San  Francisco ;  A.  R.  Wid- 
dowson,  607  Forum  building,  Sacramento ; 
Wm.  R.  Schmitt.  1017  Hi1)ernian  building, 
Los  Angeles;  and  David  Olson,  125  Grand 
avenue,  Oakland. 

'ihe  jury  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Ar- 
thur Brown,  Jr.,  Wm.  C.  Hays,  Warren 
C.   Perry  and   I.   W.  Jeanes. 


Architect  Selected  for  Firehouse 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  Lick  building,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  two-story  firehouse  at 
Redwood  City.  Construction  will  be 
either  brick  and  mill  type  or  reinforced 
concrete.  Other  architects  who  com- 
peted in  the  informal  competition  in- 
cluded Messrs.  W^  H.  Toepke  and  Chas. 
Ej  Hodges. 

Capt.  Norberg  Returns 
Captain  Ernest  L.  Xorberg,  San  Fran- 
cisco architect,  has  returned  from  France, 
after  seven  months  at  the  front  with  the 
316th  Engineers,  of  the  Ninety-first  Di- 
vision. He  was  in  command  of  one  of 
the  companies  of  engineers  sent  into  the 
first  line  trenches  to  take  the  place  of 
infantry.         

Portland  Architect  Returns 

Capt.  C.  A.  Houglitaling,  of  lloughtal- 
ing  &  Dougan.  architects,  who  secured  a 
commission  in  the  engineering  branch  of 
the  army,  has  returned  from  the  eastern 
training  camp  to  which  he  was  assigned. 
Although  upon  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice permission  to  resign  was  offered,  he 
remained  through  tlie  entire  training 
period. 

Club  Buildings 
Miss  Julia  Morgan,  architect  in  the 
Merchants  Exchange  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  completed  plans  for  a  one- 
story  club  building  with  swimming  pool 
for  the  Girls'  Recreation  Center,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Vallejo.  Cost.  $20.(X)0.  Miss 
Morgan  is  completing  drawings  for  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  in  Berkeley. 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


Text   of   Pending    Bill   to    License 
Engineers 

BELOW  is  the  text  of  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  California  General  Assemblj^ 
at  its  preliminary  session  providing  for 
the  registration  of  professional  engineers. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  President  Sylvain 
Schnaittacher  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  John  J.  Donovan, 
chairman;  W.  B.  Faville,  John  Reid  Jr., 
and  J.  W.  DoUiver  to  suggest  such 
amendments  to  the  State  Legislature  as 
may  be  developed  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  measure.  Engineers,  as  a  whole,  are 
favorable  to  the  bill  as  it  stands. 
Section  1.     Definitions.     As  used  in  this  act : 

1.  The  "board"  means  the  state  board  of 
engineering  examiners  provided  for  by  this 
act. 

2.  A  person  practices  professional  engi- 
neering within  the  meaning  of  this  act  who 
practices  any  branch  of  the  profession  of  en- 
gineering other  than  military  engineering. 
The  practice  of  professional  engineering  in- 
volves the  control  of  forces  of  nature  and  the 
utilization  of  materials  and  these  forces  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  A  certificate  to  practice 
professional  engineering,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, will  permit  the  holder  thereof  to  offer 
his  services  in  consultation,  in  investigations 
and  for  research  work  and  to  design  and  su- 
pervise the  construction  of  public  and  pri- 
vate utilities  or  works  such  as  railroads, 
bridges,  buildings,  highways,  roads,  canals, 
tunnels,  harbors,  river  improvements,  light- 
houses, wet  docks,  dry  docks,  ships,  barges, 
dredges,  cranes,  floating  docks  and  other  float- 
ing property,  to  design  and  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  steam  engines,  turbines,  internal 
combustion  engines,  and  other  mechanical 
structures,  electrical  machinery  and  develop- 
ment, transmission  or  application  of  power, 
power  plants,  the  distribution  of  steam,  water, 
gas  and  other  elements,  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing, to  examine  mining  properties,  to  super- 
vise mining  and  metallurgical  operations,  and 
all  related  operations  including  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  oil  industry  and  to  supervise  the 
design  and  erection  of  structures  and  works 
necessary  to  such  operations,  and  to  design 
and  supervise  the  construction  of  municipal 
works,  irrigation  works,  water  supply  works, 
sewerage  works,  drainage  works,  industrial 
works,  sanitary  works,  hydraulic  works,  hy- 
dro-electric works,  chemical  works,  valuations 
and  appraisements,  and  structural  works  and 
other  public  or  private  utilities  or  works 
which  require  for  their  design  or  the  super- 
vision of  their  construction  such  experience 
and  technical  knowledge  as  are  required  in 
Section  7  of  this  act  for  admission  to  exami- 
nation. The  enumeration  of  any  public  or 
private  utilities  or  works  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  excluding  any  other  pub- 
lic or  private  utilities  or  works  which  require 
such  experience  and  technical  knowledge  for 
their  design  or  the  supervision  of  their  con- 
struction. The  execution  as  a  contractor  of 
work  designed  by  a  professional  engineer  or 
the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  such 
work  as  a  foreman  or  superintendent  for  such 
a   contractor   shall    not   be   deemed    to   be    the 


practice  of  professional  engineering  within 
the  meaning   of  this   act. 

3.  "Professional  engineer"  means  any  pe"r- 
son  who  practices  professional   engineering. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications.  .After  July  1st  1920 
no  person  shall  practice  professional  engineer- 
ing without  having  flrst  been  duly  and  regu- 
larly registered  by  the  board  as  a  professional 
engineer  as  required  by  this  act  nor  shall  any 
person  practice  professional  engineering  whose 
authority  to  practice  is  revoked  by  the  board  • 
and  after  July  1st,  1920,  no  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate conferred  on  or  granted  to  a  person 
other  than  a  certificate  issued  under  this  act 
by  the  board  or  its  secretary  shall  be  lawful 
authority  for  the  practice  of  professional 
engineering. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Board  of  Eng-ineering 
Examiners.  There  shall  be  a  state  board  of 
engineering  examiners  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Of 
the  members  of  the  board  first  appointed 
hereinunder  three  shall  hold  office  until  July 
1st,  1921,  three  shall  hold  office  until  July  1st 
1923,  and  three  shall  hold  office  until  July  1st 
3925;  and  the  term  of  office  of  each  member 
so  appointed  shall  begin  on  July  1st,  1919. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  each  of  such  terms 
the  term  of  office  of  each  member  thereafter 
appointed  shall  be  six  years  from  July  1st. 
The  governor  may  remove  any  member  of  the 
board  for  misconduct,  incapacity  or  neglect 
of  duty.  Vacancies  in  the  board  caused  by 
death,  resignations  or  removal  from  office 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor 
for  the  unexpired  term.  Each  member  of  the 
board  shall  be  a  professional  engineer  of  at 
least  ten  years  active  experience  and  of  recog- 
nized good  standing  in  his  profession,  shall 
be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  shall 
have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment. Bach  member  of  said  board,  except  the 
members  first  appointed  hereunder,  shall  also 
be  a  registered  professional  engineer.  The 
members  of  the  board  shall  serve  without 
compensation  except  traveling  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses. 

Sec.  4.  Certificate  of  Appointment;  Oath; 
Powers.  Every  member  of  the  board  shall 
receive  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  from 
the  governor  and  before  beginning  his  term  of 
office  shall  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  the 
constitutional  oath  of  office.  Each  member 
of  the  board  first  appointed  hereunder  shall 
receive  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this 
act  from  said  board.  The  board  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  the  counsel, 
advice  and  services  of  the  attorney  general : 
shall  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  and  may  take  testimony  and  proofs 
concerning  all  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  board  shall  have  an  official  seal  to  be 
furnished  and  provided  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  board  may  make  all  by-laws  and 
rules  not  inconsistent  with  law  needed  in  per- 
forming its  duties;  but  no  by-law  or  rule  by 
which  more  than  a  majority  vote  is  required 
for  any  specified  action  by  the  board  shall  be 
amended,  suspended  or  repealed  by  a  smaller 
vote  than  that  required  for  action  thereunder. 

Sec.  5.  Officers;  Meetings;  Quorum.  The 
board  shall  biennially  elect  from  its  mem- 
bers a  president  and  a  vice-president  for  the 
ensuing  biennial  term.  The  board  shall  ap- 
point a  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  board,  but  who  shall  possess  the  quali- 
fications required  by  this  act  for  members 
thereof.     The  secretary   shall  hold   office  dur- 
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iiiK  tlie  plensurp  of  tlip  liniird  inul  sliall  rp- 
<-)'iv)'  siii'li  coiniK'Hsiilioii  IIS  tlip  iMiiiril  may 
(li-i'iilc.  II)*  sliiill  Kiv*-  II  liDiiil  in  siii'li  aiiKiniit 
and  with  siicli  Mirt-tifs  as  niav  In-  apiirnvcil 
liy  till-  stall'  <-iiiii|it  rollt-r  coiiilit  ioiifil  I'nr  tli<- 
filitlifiil  iMTfnrmiiiK*'  of  liis  (liitifs  niid  for 
tlic  ai'i'diiiitiii^'  for.  ami  iniyiiifiit  over  of.  all 
iiioiK'Vs  r«M-«'iv('il  liv  liliii.  'I'lic  scrn-lary  shall 
k»M'|i  '..11  lilf  ill  thr  o(Ti<c  of  tli<'  lioanl  a  rt-r- 
ord  of  all  lortiliiati-s  of  ri-jrisl  ration  issiu-d. 
and  he  shall  r»'<-fivt'  and  ai-i-onnt  for  all  fees 
derived  from  tin-  o|i)>ratioii  of  this  art.  Up 
shall  also  pprfonn  such  other  diilifs  as  may 
from  tinip  to  time  lie  iissiKiii-d  to  him  l)y  tlip 
boiird. 

Till-  lioard  shall  hold  at  Ipiist  six  stated 
meetings  ill  pacli  year.  S|ie<-iiil  nipetinys  may 
lie  I'lilled  in  sueh  manner  as  the  liy-laws  of 
the  board  may  provide.  Notice  of  all  ineet- 
iiiijs  shi'll  be  niven  in  sni-li  manner  as  tlie 
by-laws  of  the  board  may  provide.  At  any 
nieetiiiu  of  the  board  held  solely  for  the  e.\- 
amination  of  candidates  for  registration 
three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  but 
if  three  or  more  members  shall  not  attend  at 
the  time  and  place  tlxed  for  such  meetinj,', 
tlip  meiiii)er  or  members  present  may  adjourn 
the  meetiiiK  from  time  to  time  until  a  <iuoruiii 
be  present.  At  all  other  meetin^rs  a  majority 
of   the    board    sliall    constitute   a    (luorui.i. 

SfK-.  6.  I'ayment  of  (Salaries  and  K.xpenses; 
Uepurt.  The  fees  derived  from  the  operation 
of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treas- 
ury, to  be  known  as  Professional  lOiifrineers' 
l-'u*nd.  The  fund  is  to  be  kejit  as  a  special 
funil  and  any  unexpended  balance  is  to  be 
(arried  over  from  year  to  year  aud  continued 
as  such  special  fund.  Warrants  for  the  i)ay- 
ment  of  salaries  and  exi>enses  iii<-urred  shall 
be  issued  by  the  State  ronii)troller  and  jiaid 
by  the  State  Treasurer  only  out  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Engineers'  Fun<l  upon  presentation 
of  voucher  rejjrularly  drawn  and  apiiroved  by 
the  President  and   Secretary   of  the  P.oard. 

On  or  before  the  hrst  day  of  February  of 
each  year  beKinniiifr  in  the  year  1!I20  the  board 
shall  "submit  to  the  legislature  a  written  re- 
port of  its  proceedings  for  the  prei-eding  year 
and  shall  tile  with  the  secretary  of  state  a 
copy  of  said  report  together  with  a  <'omplete 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  board  for  the  i)receding  year,  verified 
by  the  oath  of  the  secretary,  and  a  complete 
list  of  all  iiersons  registered  to  practii-e  pro- 
fessional engineering  under  this  act  witli 
their  addresses  and  the  dates  of  their  cer- 
titi<'ates    of    registration. 

Sec.  7.  .Admissions  to  Examinations.  The 
board  shall  admit  to  examination  any  candi- 
date who  jiays  a  fee  of  tive  dollars  and  sul)- 
mits  evidence,  verified  by  oath  and  satisfac- 
tory   to   the   board,   that    he 

(1)   is    more   than    twenty-one    years    of    age, 

(li)   is   of   good    character,    and 

(.'{)  lias  been  engaged  upon  engineering 
work  for  at  least  six  years  and  during  that 
|»eriod  has  had  charge  of  engineering  work, 
as     principal     or    assistant,     for    at     least     one 


(4)  or,  in  lieu  of  the  third  reipiirement 
specified  above,  is  a  graduate  from  an  engi- 
neering school  of  recognized  good  reputation 
and  has  been  engagwl  upon  engineering  work 
for  at  least  four  years  and  during  that  |)eriod 
has  had  charge  of  engineering  work,  as  prin- 
cipal  or  assistant,   for  at   least   one  year. 

Sec.  8.  Kxamination.  Kxaminations  for 
registration  shall  be  held  at  stated  or  special 
meetings  of  the  board  at  siicli  tinies  and  at 
such  places  within  this  State  in  each  year 
as  the  board  shall  determine.  The  scope  of 
the  examinations  an<l  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure sliall  be  prescribed  by  the  board.  The 
examinations  may  be  either  oral  or  written 
or  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  As  soon 
as  practii-able  after  the  close  of  each  exami- 
nation the  members  of  the  board  who  shall 
have  conducted  such  examination  shall  make 
an<l  sign  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  board 
a  certificate  stating  the  action  of  the  board 
tilion  the  application  of  each  candidate, 
whereupon  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall 
notify  each  candidate  of  the  result  of  his 
examination. 

Sec.  9.  Certificates  of  Registration.  I'pon 
leceiiit  r)f  an  additional  fee  of  .fl'O  the  board 
shall  issue  to  any  applicant  who  has  been 
certified  as  having  passed  the  examination 
conducted  b.v  the  board  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration signed  by  the  president  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  under  the  seal  of  the 
board,  whereupon  such  applicant  shall  be 
authorized  to  practice  professional  engineer- 
ing  as   defined   by   this  act. 

The  Vioard  shall  from  time  to  time  examine 
the  requirements  for  the  registration  of  pro- 
fessional engineers  in  other  states,  territories 
and  countries  and  shall  record  those  in  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  standards  not 
lower  than  those  provided  by  this  act  are 
maintained.  The  secretary  of  the  board,  upon 
the  jiresentation  to  him  by  any  person  of 
satisfactory  evidence  tliat  such  person  holds 
a  certificate  of  registration  issued  to  such 
person  by  proper  authority  in  any  such  state, 
territory  or  country  so  recorded  and  upon 
receipt  by  him  of  a  fee  of  $25,  shall  issue  to 
such  person  a  certificate  of  registration  under 
this  act  signed  by  the  secretary  under  the 
seal  of  the  board,  whereupon  the  person  to 
whom  such  certificate  is  issued  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  con- 
ferred by  a  certificate  issued  after  examination 
by    the    board. 

Sec.  10.     Registration   Without  Kxamination. 

The  board  shall  at  any  time  on  or  before 
.July  1st,  ]!>2(),  issue  a  certilicafe  of  registra- 
tion signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary 
of  the  board  under  the  seal  of  the  board  upon 
due  application  therefor  an<l  the  iiayment  of 
a  fee  of  .^25.  to  any  candidate  who  shall  sub- 
mit evidence,  verified  liy  oath  and  satisfactory 
to  the  board,  that  he  is  of  good  character  and 
has  practiced  professional  engineering  for  at 
least  ten  years  iire<'eding  the  date  of  his  ap- 
plication and  during  that  period  has  had 
charge    of    engineering    work    as    principal    or 
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asNistiiiit  for  at  It-iist  two  yeiirs.  After  July 
1st.  lif-'O,  fho  lioani  shall  IssiU'  cprtlfii-atcs  of 
rct'lst  ration  only  upon  examination  as  liere- 
inliefore    iimvliled. 

S«»«'.  II.  KeKlftr.v;  Revonitloii  ami  KeUHiie 
of  <  ertlllntteN  of  Ki>KiHtr»tlon.  All  rertiti 
i-ales  (if  rf^'islratinn  issued  liy  the  Ixiiinl  or 
its  secreljiry  sliiill  he  in  surli  form  as  the  liy- 
laws  of  the  Ixiard  may  prescrilie.  Itefore  any 
rcrtilieate  of  registration  is  issued  by  the 
hoard  or  its  secretary,  it  shall  he  nnmhered 
and  recorded  in  a  honk  kept  for  that  pur|)ose 
in  the  ofl'ii-e  of  the  hoard  an<l  the  number  of 
the  certificate  shall  he  noted  on  the  certili- 
(•ate.  Such  record  shall  he  open  to  i>uhlic 
inspe<-tiou  and  in  all  actions  or  ijroceedin^s 
in  any  inurt  such  record  or  a  transcript  of 
any  part  thereof  certilied  by  the  secretary 
of  the  hoard  under  the  seal  of  the  hoard  to 
he  a  true  copy  shall  l)e  entitled  to  admission 
in    evidence. 

The  board  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
ini|uire  into  the  identity  of  any  person  rlaim- 
iiitr  to  he  a  registered  professional  enjrineer 
.111(1  after  due  service  of  a  notice  in  writintr, 
reiiuire  him  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  bnard.  that  he  is  the  i)ers<)n  authorized 
to  practice  professional  erifrineeriiiK  under  the 
ccrtilicate  of  registration  by  virtue  of  wliicli 
he  claims  the  privile;,'e  of  this  act.  When  the 
hoard  finds  that  a  person  cl;iiiiiintr  to  he  a 
professional  eti>,'ineer  registered  under  this  act 
is  not  in  fact  the  I'erson  to  whom  the  cer- 
tificate of  retristration  was  issued,  it  shall 
reduce  its  hndiiiKs  to  writinff  and  tile  tliem  in 
its  office.  Such  tindiiiK^  shall  he  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  i)erson  mentioned  therein 
is  fjilsely  imperson.-itinjr  a  professional  engi- 
neer of  .a   like  or  different  name. 

The  bo.ard  may  revoke  a  certificate-  of  reg- 
istration of  a  professional  eiifjineer  for  fraud 
or  deceit  ifi  his  j)ractice  or  in  tlie  securing  of 
his  certihcate  or  for  the  conviction  of  crime. 
Troceedintrs  for  tlie  revocation  of  a  certifi- 
■  ate  of  registration  shall  l)e  begun  by  filing 
with  the  I)oard  a  written  charge  or  charges 
against  tlie  accused.  Tliese  charges  may  be 
preferred  by  any  person  or  corporation  or 
the  board  may  on  its  own  motion  direct  its 
secretary  to  prefer  such  charges.  When 
charges  are  iireferred  against  a  professional 
engineer  registered  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  the  boar<l  shall  designate  not  less 
than  three  of  its  number  jis  a  committee  to 
hear  and  cb-termine  said  charges.  A  time  and 
place  for  the  hearing  shall  he  fixed  by  said 
committf-e  and  a  copy  of  the  charges  to- 
gether with  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
for  the  hearing  shall  be  served  upon  the  ac- 
cused or  his  counsel  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  date  fixed  for  sai<l  hearing.  Where  per- 
sonal service  or  service  upon  counsel  cannot 
be  effected  and  such  fact  is  certified  on  oath 
by  any  person  <luly  authorized  to  make  legal 
service,  the  board  shall  cause  to  be  published 
for  at  least  seven  times,  the  first  pul)lication 
to  be  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing, in  two  newspat>ers  published  in  the  sec- 
tion   of   the    State   in    which    the    accused    was 


guilty  of  any  fraud 
admitted  to  i>racti( 
of    crime,     it     shall 


last  known  to  practice,  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  at  a  definite  time  and  place  a  hearing 
will  be  had  on  the  charges  against  the  ac- 
cused upon  an  a|iplication  to  revoke  his  cer- 
tifi<-jife.  At  said  hearing  the  accused  shall 
hav(»  the  right  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
against  him  and  to  produce  witnesses  in  his 
defense  and  to  appear  personally  or  by  I'oun- 
sel.  The  said  committee  shall  n'lake  a  "written 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
and  shall  forthwith  submit  the  same  to  the 
hojird.  If  the  board  shall  find  that  said  pro- 
fessional engineer  has  been  guilty  of  any 
fraud  or  deceit  in  his  jiractice  or  has  beeii 
iir  deceit  by  which  he  was 
e  or  has  been  convicted 
revoke  his  certificate  of 
registration.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  ne<-essary  for 
this  action.  The  action  of  the  board  shall 
he  recoriled  in  the  same  maiin<>r  as  certifi- 
cates of  registration  are  recorded  and  the 
name  of  the  person  whose  certificate  of  reg- 
istration is  so  revoked  shall  be  stricken  from 
the  list  of  registered  professional  engineers 
iind  lie  shall  be  dis(|ualitie(l  from  practicing 
as    jirofessional    engineer. 

The  board  m.ay  re-issue  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration to  any  person  wliose  certificate  lias 
iieeii  revoked,  but  only  after  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  revocation, 
for  reiisons  which  the  hoard  shall  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  its  members  determine  to 
be  satisfactor.v. 

Sec.  12.  .Action  of  the  Board.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  hoard  or  of  any  committee  there- 
of and  the  secretary  of  the  board  in  grant- 
ing, witholding.  revoking  or  re-issuing  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  sliall  be  deemed  to  be 
acting  ofticers  of  the  State  and  it  shall  be 
the  dut.v  of  the  attorney  general  to  represent 
and  aiijiear  for  them  or  any  of  them  in  any 
action  or  iiroceeding  lirought  against  them 
or  any  of  them   because  of  any   such   act. 

Sec.     13.     Certificate     Presumptive     Kvidence. 

Every  unrevoked  certificate  and  endorsement 
of  registry  made  as  provided  in  this  act  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  in  .all  courts  and 
places  that  the  person  named  therein  is  legal- 
ly   registered. 

Sec.  14.  Penalties.  Any  jierson  who  not 
Vieing  tlien  legally  authorized  to  jiractice  pro- 
fessional engineering  within  this  State  ac- 
cording to  the  )irovisions  of  this  act  and  so 
registered  according  to  law  shall  pra<'tice.  or 
attempt  or  advertise  to  practice,  or  hold  him- 
self out  as  authorized  to  practice  professional 
engineering  or  shall  use  in  connection  with 
his  name  or  otlierwise  assume,  use  or  adver- 
tise any  title  or  designation  tending  to  con- 
ve.v  the  imiiression  that  he  is  a  professional 
engineer,  and  .-iny  i)erson  who  shall  buy,  sell 
or  fratidulentl.v  obtain  an.v  certificate  of  regis- 
tration or  who  shall  aid  or  abet  such  buying, 
selling  or  fraudulently  obtaining  or  who  shall 
practice  or  attemjit  or  advertise  to  prai'tice 
or  hold  himself  out  as  authorized  to  practice 
professional    engineering    under    cover    of    any 
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certificate  obtained  or  issued  fraudulently  or 
unlawfully  or  under  fraudulent  representa- 
tions or  mistake  of  fact  in  a  material  regard 
and  any  person  who  shall  practice,  or  at- 
tempt or  advertise  to  practice,  or  hold  him- 
self out  as  authorized  to  practice  professional 
engineering  under  a  false  or  assumed  name 
or  who  shall  falsely  impersonate  any  profes- 
sional engineer  or  former  professional  engi- 
neer of  a  like  or  different  name  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  15.  Application  of  Act.  This  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  professional  engineer  work- 
ing for  the  United  States  government ;  nor 
to  any  professional  engineer  employed  as  an 
assistant  to  a  professional  engineer  regis- 
tered under  this  act ;  nor  to  architects  when 
authorized  by  law  to  do  any  of  the  things 
enumerated .  in  paragraph  2  of  Section  1  of 
this  act ;  nor  to  persons  holding  the  offices 
of  County  Surveyor,  City  Engineer  or  State 
Engineer;  nor  to  any  professional  engineer 
coming  from  without  this  State  and  employed 
therein  until  a  sufficient  time,  as  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  the  board,  shall  have  elapsed 
to  permit  the  registration  of  such  person  un- 
der this  act,  provided  that  before  practicing 
within  this  State  he  shall  have  applied  for 
the  issuance  to  him  of  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration and  shall  have  paid  the  fee  prescribed 
in  this  act  for  admission  to  examination. 

Sec.  16.  Appropriation.  There  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  board  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  under  this 
act  from  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  This  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  State  Treasury  from  the  Professional  En- 
gineers'  Fund   on  December  31st,   1920. 

Sec.  17.  Time  of  Taking  Effect.  This  act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1919. 


Oregon  Society  of  Engineers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
Society  of  Engineers  was  held  at  the 
University  Club,  Portland,  Monday  even- 
ing, February  3.  A  dinner  was  served 
to   forty-two    members    present. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers 
was  announced  as  follows:  President, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cunningham;  vice-president, 
Mr.  O.  Laurgaard;  secretary,  Mr.  O.  E. 
Stanley;  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  M.  Morse; 
directors,  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dater,  O.  A. 
Kratz  and   Herbert  Nunn. 

The  society  went  on  record  in  favor 
of  a  measure  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture which  provides  for  abolishing  of- 
fices of  cotmty  surveyor  and  road  mas- 
ter and  creating  the.  office  of  county 
engineer,  the  latter  to  be  an  appointive 
office. 

The  bill  before  the  Legislature,  which 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  profes- 
sional engineers  and  creating  a  State 
Board  of  Examiners  to  pass  upon  ap- 
plications of  those  seeking  such  license, 
was  brought  up.  The  discussion  devel- 
oped  a   marked   division   of   opinion. 


Seattle  Engineers'  Club 

■The  war  being  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
the  engineers  steadily  taking  their  places 
again  in  the  life  of  the  community,  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Seattle  is  beginning 
to  function  regularly  again.  Good  talks 
and  discussions  by  prominent  men,  both 
engineers  and  those  of  other  profes- 
sions, are  once  more  becoming  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Thursday  luncheons  at  the 
club  rooms  in  the  Arctic  building.  At 
the  luncheon  on  January  30  Mr.  S.  L. 
Boothroyd,  professor  of  astronomy  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  addressed 
the  club  on  the  subject,  "The  Lick  Ob- 
servatory Expedition."  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  expedition  and  discussed  the 
gathering  of  engineers  and  astronomers 
to  witness  the  recent  total  eclipse.  On 
February  20  Mr.  W.  J.  Santmyer  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  and  Power 
Company  addressed  the  club  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel." 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks 
on    industrial    engineering   subjects. 


American  Society 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Seattle  As- 
sociation of  Members,  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  L.  M.  Grant,  presi- 
dent; John  L.  Hall,  vice-president;  Phil 
A.  Franklin,  secretary  and  treasurer.  At 
this  meeting  R.  H.  Thomson,  prominent 
engineer  and  city  councilman,  addressed 
the  society  on  the  co-ordination  of 
freight  terminals  at  Puget  Sound. 


Subway  Engineers  Reinstated 

The  339  engineers  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  of  New  York  City 
who  were  summarily  discharged  on  De- 
cember 30  because  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate in  its  budget  had  inade  no  pro- 
vision for  their  future  salaries,  have 
been  reinstated.  On  January  31  the 
Board  of  Estimate  reversed  its  action 
and  allowed  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  maintain  these  engineers  for  Febru- 
ary and  March,  the  remaining  two 
months   of  the   current  qtiarter. 


Licensing    Engineers 

At  its  annual  convention  the  Ohio 
Engineering  Society  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  licensing  engineers.  It  is 
expected  that  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
will  be  presented  at  the  present  session 
of  the   Ohio   Legislature. 
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The  Contractor 

HIS  TRIALS,  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


Art.   Artfulness   and   the    Owner 
liy  J.  I'.  ANXAX* 

Tllli  relations  of  this  three-cornered 
association  between  the  arcliitect,  his 
client  and  the  contractor,  as  a  general 
rule  forms  the  basis  for  a  prolonged 
struggle  between  art,  artfulness  and  the 
owner,  with  the  innocent  bystander  look- 
ing on  and  gaining  nothing  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  three  engaged  in  the 
heroic  endeavor  to  build  a  real  house 
and  everyone  get  a  square  deal. 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  such  a 
highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  afifairs  is 
the  fact  that  neither  one  of  the  three 
direct!}'  interested  seems  to  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  just  the  requirements 
of  eitiier  of  tlie  other  two.  and  in  the 
place  of  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
trust  we  find  an  atmosphere  of  distrust 
and  surreptitious  watching  that  can 
never  accomplish  good  results  in  any 
endeavor. 

For  some  mysterious  reason  the  aver- 
age owner  starts  out  with  the  unfounded 
conviction  that  all  contractors  and  arti- 
sans in  every  trade  are,  either  by  birth 
or  carefully  studied  practice,  proficient 
crooks,  who  are  constantly  trying  to  put 
over  something  dishonest  and  something 
less  than  the  owner  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. My  own  experience,  covering  a 
continuous  practice  of  thirty-three  years, 
has  convinced  me  tliat  builders  of  the 
better  class  and  each  of  the  artisans 
working  with  him  are  the  same  kind  of 
human  being  as  the  rest  of  the  world, 
with  the  same  high  ideals  of  Christian 
and  commercial  responsibility,  and  with 
the  same  strong  desire  to  serve  faith- 
fully, first  their  own  high  ideals  and 
standards,  and  next  to  give  always  a 
little  more  than  demanded,  and  in  manj- 
cases  much  more,  than  a  cold  interpre- 
tation of  a  contract  would   warrant. 

The  contractor  starts  out  with  a  very 
unfair  handicap,  as  he  usually  binds 
himself  "to  do  and  to  complete"  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  based  upon  data  fur- 
nished by  the  architect,  which  in  so 
many  instances  includes  a  phrase  which 
has  jjroved  the  shameful  refuge  of  in- 
ci(m))etent  arcliitects;  this  phrase  asks 
the   contractor  to  do   work  which  might 

•  Kxtracts  of  an  address  before  the  Ma- 
terial men  and  Contractors  of  Slireveport, 
Louisiana. 


be  "implied,"  whether  shown  or  not  and 
whether  described  or  not.  Another  ref- 
uge of  the  "half-baked"  arcliitect  makes 
the  architect  the  sole  arbiter,  without 
recourse,  and  his  decisions  are  final  and 
binding,  regardless  of  the  injustice  which 
might  be,  and  usually  is,  done  the  con- 
tractor. 

Of  the  guiltiest  of  the  three  in  the 
arrangement,  I  am  frank  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  think  the  architect  and  the 
owner  are  more  subject  to  criticism,  as 
this  pair  generally  commence  opera- 
tions and  lay  the  foundations  for  future 
misunderstandings  long  before  the  con- 
tractor appears  on  the  scene,  and  the 
package  of  incomplete  and  ambiguous 
data  accompanied  by  ignorant  state- 
ments of  probable  cost  is  all  carefully 
wrapped  up  before  the  contractor  has 
entered   the   struggle. 

Let's  see  where  Mr.  Owner  comes  in 
on    this   indictment. 
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Roofings 

Felts 

Building  Papers 

Wall-Board 

Floor  Covering 

Industrial  Paints 


Box-Board 
Paper  Boxes 
Fibre  Containers 

'Each  the  standard  of  its  kind' 


The  building  pictured  above,  the 
beautiful  A.  B.  Spreckels'  Resi- 
dence, San  Francisco,  is  covered 
-with  a  'PABCO  ROOF. 

SMacDonald  &  Applegarth, 
^Architects 


Experience  has  proven  repeat- 
edly that  the  original  cost, 
spread  over  the  period  of  years 
covered  by  the  guarantee,  makes 
PABCO  ROOFS  in  reality  the 
least  expensive  roofs  because  of 
the  \o^N  cost  per  year  of  service. 

Whenever  a  PABCO  ROOF  is 
laid  according  to  specifications 
and  has  passed  our  rigid  inspec- 
tion, we  issue  our  guarantee — 
without  any  "strings" — a  guar- 
antee in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  backed  by  the  vast 
resources,  responsibility  and 
thirty-five  years'  experience  of 
THE  PARAFFIN E  C  O  M  - 
PANIES,    INC. 

PABCO  10  and  20  Year  Roofs 
relieve  you  of  worry  and  respon- 
sibility. We'll  gladly  send  specifi- 
cations and  complete  details. 

Write  our  Roof  Department 
'yHE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES.  INC. 

San  Fnncisco.  CsIifornJa 


When   writing*  to   Advertisers   please    mention   this   mag^azine. 
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|)(n's  111'  M-iict  liis  arcliiurt  liccausf 
lie  knows  him  to  be  a  thorouKlib' 
trained,  highly  ethical  and  truly  efficient 
man  who  by  long-  years  of  honorable 
practice  is  entitled  to  the  same  deep  re- 
spect and  nnbounded  confidence  he  gives 
to  his  attorney  or  his  phjsician?  Does 
he  leave  to  his  architect  the  solving  of 
all  of  the  practical  and  esthetic  prob- 
lems that  confront  him.  and  trust  im- 
plicitly in  his  architect's  integrity,  knowl- 
edge and  culture? 

Mr.  Owner  certainly  does  not  do  any 
such  thing.  He  usually  selects  his  archi- 
tect based  solely  on  the  fact  that  his 
sign  says  he's  an  architect,  or  more  fre- 
quently he  selects  him  because  he  either 
went  to  school  with  him  or  belongs  to 
the  same  lodge,  or  the  architect  is  the 
forty-second  cousin  of  the  owner's  wife's 
grandmother,  or  maybe  the  architect 
goes  to  the  same  clnnch  or  plays  golf 
with   the   owner. 

Here's  where  much  of  the  trouble  be- 
gins, and  after  selecting  his  incompetent 
architect,  J»Ir.  Architect  proceeds  to  pre- 
pare his  faulty  and  incomplete  data,  usu- 
ally misleading  the  owner  in  statements 
as  to  cost,  not  through  deliberate  cus- 
sedness,  but  as  an  offering  of  dense 
ignorance  and  inexperience.  A  thor- 
oughly proficient  architect  should  be 
able  to  make  a  detailed  and  itemized 
estimate  of  cost,  know-ing  the  unit  cost 
of  every  branch  of  material  and  labor, 
and  should  be  able  to  do  this  without 
asking  estimates  from  anyone  in  the 
building  trades.  Mere  horse  sense  should 
suggest  to  an  architect  that  if  a  certain 
'"bunglehouse"  cost  Mrs.  Jones  a  cer- 
tain sum  fprobably  30  per  cent  more 
than  he  told  ]>er)  that  when  Mrs.  Smith 
wants  the  same  junk  piled  up  for  50  per 
cent  less  than  it  cost  Mrs.  Jones  that  it 
simply  can't  be  done.  But  poor  Mr. 
-Architect  in  his  frenzied  chase  of  the 
fateful  meal  ticket,  promises  anything 
at  any  price,  and  trusts  in  the  hope  that 
maybe  some  poor  contractor  in  bidding 
on  the  work  will  make  some  terrible 
error  and  agree  to  build  $8,000  worth  of 
house  tor  $.\0(in. — Improvement  Hullctin. 


Proposal   to    License    Building    Con- 
tractors 

THE  proposal  to  license  building  con- 
tractors and  the  form  of  a  bill  in 
that  connection  brought  up  for  consid- 
eration at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Wis- 
consin Master  Builders'  Association,  was 
not  discussed  owing  to  lack  of  time,  but 
was  deferred  to  the  ne.xt  convention  of  the 
association.  It  is  here  reprinted  as  pub- 
lished in  tlic  Builders'  Ikilletin,  and  possibly 
California  contractors  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  enact  some  similar  measure  here, 
to  protect  the  legitimate  members  of  the  in- 
dustry from  the  growing  surplus  of  incom- 
petents : 

Durinf;  sevpral  of  our  anniinl  roiivf ntionis, 
also  at  nieetlnjrs  of  various  local  assof-iations, 
the  que.stioii  of  liopnsinu  building  fontrac- 
tor.s  lias  agitated   the  minds   of  the   members. 

Many  contractors  are  firm  in  their  belief 
that  a  State  law  should  be  enacted  ref|-iiiring 
the  examination  by  a  .State  bojird  of  all  per- 
sons wlio  wish  to  engage  in  business  as  a 
Vjuildinji-  (-ontractor.  and  that  those  passinp 
such  examination  shall  be  jriven  a  certificate 
KrantiuK  permission  to  begin  such  business. 
Other  t-ontractors,  however,  hold  opposite 
views,  believing  that  nothing  can  be  gained 
by    such    course. 

In  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  thorough 
discussion  by  the  members  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  of  Wisconsin,  our  Legis- 
lative Committee  has  drawn  up  a  tentative 
"bill,"  which  has  been  ajjproved  by  a  compe- 
tent attorney,  and  which,  if  approved  or 
amended  by  the  convention,  will  he  introduced 
in  i)roper  manner  through  our  committee  at 
the  i)resent  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture. The  text  of  the  i)roi)f)sed  measure  is 
given  in  the  following,  and  members  are  re- 
quested to  familiarize  themselves  with  its 
provisions  and  to  come  i)rei)ared  to  discuss 
the  same  at  the  convention.  The  bill  is  as 
follows; 

Proposal    "Bill"    to    T-icense    Iluildine' 
Contractors 

There  is  hereby  (-reated  a  board  of  three  (.") 
examiners  to  be  known  as  the  lioard  of  Ex- 
aminers of  Contractors.  Such  board  shall  con- 
sist of  the  State  architect,  the  .State  engineer 
and  the  chief  building  inspe(-tor  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission.  Su<-h  examiners  shall 
be  entitled  to  no  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, except  traveling  and  other  necessar.v 
expenses.  Su<-h  board  sh.-ill  prescribe  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  for  the  examination 
and  registration  of  (-andidates  for  certificates 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Qualifications 

Any  i)erson  being  at  least  twenty-one  (21) 
years  of  age  ••ind  of  good  moral  charjicter.  may 
apply   fur   examination    under  this   section,   but 
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ARMCO  IRON 

For  Safe,  Sound,  and  Profitable 
Building  Construction 

To  tear  down  is  the  business  of  war;  to  build  up  is  the  business 
of  peace.  Razed  and  ravaged  Europe  must  be  restored,  and 
great  and  busy  America  must  continue  to  grow  and  expand. 
It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  next  decade  will  see  otherwise  than 
a  colossal  building  boom  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

With  the  world  demanding  construction  of  a  permanent  nature, 
metal  will  be  used  for  building  as  never  before.  We  expect  every 
available  pound  of  our  product,  Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron, 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  fast  as  we  can  supply  it.  In  every 
phase  of  its  manufacture,  Armco  Iron  is  subjected  to  scientiiic 
and  never-ending  care  and  inspection.  It  combines  purity,  even- 
ness, density  and  other  qualities  that  make  for  durability. 

Building  Uses  for  Armco  Iron 

In  every  kind  of  building,  new  or  altered,  residential,  industrial, 
public,  or  office,  Armco  Iron  can  be  most  profitably  employed  for 
all  exposed  metal  parts  such  as  roofing,  coping,  pent  houses,  sky- 
lights, water  tanks,  ventilators,  window  frames  and  sashes,  and 
for  such  purposes  as  metal  lath  where  durability  is  a  factor  even 
though  the  metal  is  not  directly  exposed. 

Every  architect,  builder  and  property  owner 
or  investor  who  is  interested  in  safe,  sound,  and 
profitable  building  construction,  should  write  us 
for  information  specifically  applied  to  his  build- 
ing problems. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed  Manufacturers  Under  Patents  Granted 
to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office— MONADNOCK  BUILDING,  SAN 
FRANCISCO;  Other  Branch  Offices  at  New  York,'-Washin|- 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Chicas^o,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,  Atlanta  and  Buffalo. 

An  ample  stock  of  Armco  Iron  is  carried  at  San  Francisco. 


AACO    IRON    Resists   Rusi 
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ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

l^-OW     BUIUDIlNCiS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

SM)   Kolsom   SIRKKT.  SAN   FRANCISCO 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 

2830  Crove  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

/f\  To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

**''     '  ■     '  vDLall       Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  Bldg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEORGE  A.  SITTMAN 

ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with  General  Electrical   Construction  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565    16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 

PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 

McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

QEO.     W.     BOXTOIN     cSr     SON 
General  Contractors 

Office,   1233  HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Sutter  1601 
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before  taking  such  examination  he  shall  sub- 
mit  satisfactory   evidence   of   having   acquired 
a  thorough   knowledge  of  the  building   trade. 
Examinations 

Examinations  shall  be  held  by  the  board  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  at  such  time  and 
places  as  may  be  determined  by  them.  The 
time  and  place  of  holding  examinations  shall 
be  advertised  for  not  less  than  three  consecu- 
tive days,  nor  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  examination,  in  at  least 
one  daily  newspaper  printed  and  published 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  at  least  one 
daily  newspaper  printed  and  published  in 
the  city  of  Madison.  Each  applicant  shall 
also  be  notified  by  mail  by  the  secretary  of 
the  board,  at  the  address  mentioned  in  the 
application  when  and  where  such  examination 
shall  be  held.  Such  notice  shall  be  mailed 
not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  next  examination. 
Certificates 

A  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  each  appli- 
cant who  successfully  passes  such  examina- 
tion, and  any  person  who  has  received  such 
certificate  shall  be  known  and  styled  as  a 
licensed  contractor,  and  no  other  person  and 
no  partnership,  all  the  members  of  which 
have  not  received  such  certificate,  shall  as- 
sume 'such  title,  or  any  words,  letters  or 
abbreviations  tending  to  indicate  that  the 
person  or  the  firm  so  using  the  same  is  a 
holder  of  such  certificate. 
Fees 

Any  person  making  an  application  for  exam- 
ination shall  accompany  such  application  with 
a  United  States  money  order  or  a  certified 
check,  endorsed  to   the  treasurer  of  the  State 

of    Wisconsin    in    the    sum    of Dollars. 

Should  such  applicant  be  rejected,  or  should 
such  applicant  fail  in  such  examination,  such 
money  order  or  check  shall  be  returned  to 
the  applicant,  but  immediately  upon  the  suc- 
cessful passing  by  the  applicant,  such  check 
or  money  order  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  State  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law  and  shall  be  added  to  the  general 
fund. 

Penalties 

Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  Ten  Dollars  ($10),  nor  more 
than  One  Hundred  Dollars  (|100),  and  for  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  not 
less*  than  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  nor 
more  than  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500),  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by   both   such  fine  and  imprisonment. 


Contractor  Wins   Case 

The  judgment  against  the  Matthews 
Construction  Company  and  owners  of 
the  Forum  building,  Sacramento,  for 
$5,000,  in  favor  of  Mr.  James  F.  Smith, 
rendered  in  the  Sacramento  County  Su- 
perior Court,  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields 
presiding,  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  Smith  alleged  in  his  suit  that  the 
construction  company,  a  sub-contractor, 
had  done  poor  work  on  the  Forum 
building,  using  materials  below  grade, 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  specifica- 
tions, with  reference  to  cement  and 
plaster  work.  Mr.  Smith  claimed  that 
he  was  put  to  extra  expense  to  remedy 
the  defective  work. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Matthews  and  Lettie  P. 
Matthews,  the  Forum  Investment  Com- 
pany, Mr.  R.  A.  Herold,  architect;  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Ruhstaller  and  the  Sacramento 
Bank  were  named  as  defendants,  as 
having   some   interest   in    the   building. 


BEAUTIFUL 
OAK  FLOORS 


are  in  use  everywhere  and 
are  always  a  source  of  un- 
limited  satisfaction  and 
pride. 

The  owner  demands  Oak 
Flooring  for  the  reason  that 
it  increases  the  selling  and 
renting-  values,  besides  at- 
tracting a  better  class  of 
tenants  or  buyers.  - 

Oak  Floors  and  a  few  choice 
rugs  simplifies  houseclean- 
ing  and  housekeeping. 

Oak  Flooring  is  beautiful, 
distinctive,  durable  and  right- 
fully deserves  the  name 

^^America's 
Best  Flooring" 

Our  Government  used  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  Oak  Floor- 
ing for  various  housing 
projects. 

Oak  Flooring  is  made  in 
13/16''  and  }i"  thicknesses. 

When  you  specify  Oak 
Flooring  for  any  building, 
you  can  rest  assured  that 
you  have  done  a  distinct  ser- 
vice that  will  always  reflect 
to  your  credit. 

See   our   page  319, 
1918  Sweet's   Catalog. 

Write   for   folders. 

OAK  FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

1014  ASHLAND  BLOCK 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorpoiated 
Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madera  County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive   Monuments  and 

Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and   Yard: 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Xiimber  612-614  Homer  Lau^hlin  Building,,  Los  Angeles 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE   MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office,  Railway  Exchange,  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDC.San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Now  is  the  time  to  lay  out  your  Country 
Place  with  the  best  the  market  affords  in 

TREES  ^  SEEDS  ^"  BULBS 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  COMPANY 


AL.  J.  NEVRAUMONT,   Manager 
Phone  Douglas  5895 


151  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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What  Is  an  Engineer? — More  Definitions 

Every  engineering  magazine  we've 
picked  up  for  the  last  month  or  so  has 
had  its  fling  with  some  "definition  of  an 
engineer"  or  of  "engineering."  Has  an 
awakening  to  self-consciousness  sud- 
denly come  over  the  engineering  pro- 
fession? Must  everybody  leave  his  work 
and  take  time  to  define  it,  or  stand  be- 
fore the  mirror  and  preen  himself  with 
words?  At  all  events,  Concrete,  of  De- 
troit, offers  its  apologies  and  tosses  these 
into  the  ring.    "Take  one" — or  leave  'em. 

An  engineer  is  the  hostler  of  human- 
ity, who  harnesses  the  materials  and 
forces  of  Nature  to  the  carry-all  of 
progress.     Or: 

An  engineer  is  humanity's  defender 
against  Nature's  destructive  forces.     Or: 

An  engineer  is  one  who  discounts  to- 
morrow's expenditures  by  today's  fore- 
thought. 

But  seriously  now,  how  would  this  do? 

Engineering  —  Application  to  the 
world's  work  of  a  knowledge  of  ma- 
terials  and   forces. 


Employment   for   Engineers 

The  professional  and  special  section 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice, formerly  located  at  29  S.  I.a  Salle 
street,  Chicago,  has  removed  to  new 
and  more  extensive  quarters  at  63  E. 
Adams  street,  Chicago.  This  section, 
formerly  known  as  the  Division  of  En- 
gineering, will  enlarge  its  service  to 
include  all  kinds  of  professional  and 
technical  men  and  women.  During  the 
war  this  branch  of  employment  did  not- 
able work  in  placing  engineers  and  tech- 
nical men  in  various  branches  of  the 
war  and  the  Government.  Now  its  ac- 
tivities will  be  directed  toward  recon- 
struction and  peace  needs.  It  will  strive 
to  place  the  best  man  in  the  place 
where  he  is  most  needed.  No  charge  is 
made  for  this  service.  Engineers  and 
professional  men  and  women  desiring 
the  services  of  the  Professional  .Section 
are  requested  to  write  to  the  above  ad- 
dress for  registration  blanks. 


Examinations    for    Highway    Bridge 
Engineers 

An  open  competitive  examination  for 
highway  bridge  engineer  to  fill  three 
vacancies  in  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  future  vacancies, 
has  been  announced  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
entrance  salaries  range  from  $2,400  to 
$3,400  per  year. 

The  duties  of  this  position  will  in- 
volve the  inaking  of  surveys  of  bridge 
sites,  superintending  the  construction 
and    inspection    of   highway   bridges,  and 


GUARANTEE 
VISIBLE  PUMP 

HERE  is  the  square  deal,  un- 
masked method  of  selling 
gasoline — by  visible  guaranteed 
measure.  The  buyer  sees  exactly 
what  he  is  getting.  Process  is  au- 
tomatic, electric  vacuum  lift  doing 
the  work.  Self-starting  and  self- 
stopping  measurement.  Will  not 
overheat  in  summer,  nor  freeze  in 
winter.  Few  parts — simple  in  con- 
struction. As  a  profit  maker  and 
sales  builder  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  dealer  can 
have.  Don't  overlook  this  excel- 
lent attraction  for  j^our  filling  sta- 
tion. Write  today — Let  us  send 
you  complete  information. 

Rix  Compressed  Air 
and  Drill  Company 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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Ideal  Alr-Washerd.  Ideal  Fruit-Dryers.  Fan  Systems  for  IleatinK,  Cooling  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

192    ERIE    STREET  Phone  Market  .<708  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS—SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

•TWENTV-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

JAS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Representative 

559-561  Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  pLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING         ^""^  '*^"*'-  *°'"' 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to   JOHN   G.   SUTTON    CO. 
243   MINNA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


POWER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Preliminary  Estimates  Given  in  All  Types  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

of  Buildings.  Towers  and  Bridges  Phone  Sutter  5478 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 

K.  E.  PARKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  5661  Room  515  Clunie  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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the  design  and  preparation  of  plans  for 
highway  bridges.  Applicants  must  show- 
that  they  have  at  least  six  years  of  pre- 
liminary engineering  experience  or  that 
they  are  graduates  in  civil  eng-ineering 
from  a  recognized  college.  They  must 
also  show  that  they  have  had  at  least 
seven  years  of  responsible  engineering 
experience,  of  which  not  less  than  four 
years  must  have  been  in  responsible 
bridge  engineering  and  not  less  than 
two  years  must  have  been  in  responsible 
highway  bridge  engineering.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commissions  in  the  larger 
cities,  or  from  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,    Washington,    D.    C. 


Construction   Company  Incorporates 

The  K.  E.  Parker  Company,  construc- 
tion engineers,  515  Clunie  building,  San 
Francisco,  has  incorporated  with  Mr. 
K.  E.  Parker  as  president  and  general 
manager.  Mr.  Parker  was  formerly  with 
the  Clinton  Construction  Company,  but 
for  the  past  year  has  been  contracting 
for  himself,  some  of  his  more  recent 
work  being  the  building  of  the  new 
Hippodrome  Theatre  in  San  Jose  and 
the  construction  of  an  electrical  store- 
house for  the  United  States  Government 
at  Mare  Island. 


Large  Painting  Contracts 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  420-422 
Turk  street,  San  Francisco,  have  re- 
cently been  awarded  the  painting  con- 
tract for  ten  large  repair  shop  build- 
ings being  erected  near  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  for  the  Pacific  Electric  Company. 
This  firm  is  also  executing  a  great  deal 
of  other  work  in  Southern  California 
and  Arizona. 


Need 


anything 
in  this 
line? 


Send  your 
order  to 
headquarters 


Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  PORTLAND,  LOS  ANGELES 


Gbo.  H.  Dyer,  President 


R.  W,  Dyer,  Vice-Pres. 


W.  J.  Dyer.  Sec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
17th  and  KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 
Phone  Market  134 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 
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General 

Painters 

I'hone  Franklin 
5  -  S  -  9  -  8 
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1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wv  can  now  sui)i)Iy  the  trade  witli 

Alvaline,  Cementoline 

ami  'itluT 

Jones -Duncan    Products 

us  well  as  our  own  well- 
known  line  of  PAINTS. 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

Telephone:     Market    113 

414-424  Ninth  St.  San  Francisco 


Acme  Hardwood 
Floor  Co. 

Parquet  Floors  in  All  Designs 

Old  Floors.  Oak  and  Pine  Stairways 
Renovatod  Equal  to  New.  Floors 
Cleaned  and  Wa.\cd.  High  Grade 
Work  tiuaranteed. 

1174  SUTTER  STREET 

Bet.  Larkin  and  Polk         San  Francisco 

Phone  Franklin  4046 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Franfilin  1006 


Alex  Coleman 

CO^TRACTING 
PLUMBER 


706  Ellis  Street  San  Francisco 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 

7th  and  Cedar  Sts.  OAKLAND,  C.\L. 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Suiter  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


BussnH 

BUILDERS'   HARDWARE 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN    KKANC18CO    A(;KNTS. 

We   C.iiiy    Complete    Stodi : 

I'isliiiiK  TiK'kl*' — (inns — MrchanirK'  Tixils — 

raiiils — Croeker.v   and   <ilass\vart«— Stoves — 

llouseliold    (ioods.        Telephone   M.ii-ket    Sitl 

NO  BRANCH  STORE 


Mazda  Lamps 


Electric  Goods 
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Pratt's  Shippers'  Record  Book 

Mr.  Clarence  F.  Pratt,  president  of 
the  Pratt  Building  Material  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  has  just  published 
and  copyrighted  a  three  hundred-page 
record  book  entitled  "Pratt's  Labor- 
Savirlg  Freight  Paid  and  Shippers'  Rec- 
ord Book,  with  Recapitulations." 

There  are  nine  specially  ruled  sec- 
tions, as  follows:  "'Freight  Paid  and 
Other  Information  on  Carload  Ship- 
ments Only";  "Charges  Paid  on  Less 
than  Carload,  Steamship,  Motor  Freight, 
Stage  and  Express";  "Claims  Record 
Against  Railroad,  Steamship,  Express, 
Motor  Freight  and  Stage  Companies"; 
"Record  of  Cars  Placed  for  Loading 
and  Unloading";  "Recapitulation  of 
Freight  Paid  and  Other  Information  on 
Carload  Shipments  Only";  "Recapitula- 
tion of  Charges  Paid  on  Less  Than 
Carload,  Steamship,  Express,  Motor 
Freight  and  Stage  Companies";  "Freight, 
Express  and  Other  Rates  Quoted  by 
Transportation  Companies,  Traffic  Man- 
agers, Transportation  Experts  and  Our 
Own  Traffic  Department";  and  "Names, 
Titles,  Addresses  of  Officials  of  Rail- 
i^oad.  Steamship,  Express,  Motor  Freight, 
Stage  or  Other  Transportation  Com- 
panies." 

Mr.  Pratt  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  shipping  and  paying  of  freight 
to  railroads,  steamship  companies,  etc.,  as 
his  new  book  indicates. 

The  Record  Book  contains  many  sug- 
gestions from  officials,  together  with 
copies  of  forms  used  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  California,  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  a 
number  of  transportation  experts. 


Gravel  Company  Expands 

The  California  Building  Material  Com- 
pany, whose  gravel  and  sand  plant  at 
Niles  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  whose 
gravel  and  sand  products  have  been  used 
exclusively  on  many  important  concrete 
structures,  the  specifications  of  which 
were  rigid  and  exacting,  have  made  the 
interesting  announcement  that  they  have 
acquired  the  famous  gravel  properties 
and  plant  of  the  Grant  Gravel  Company 
at  Eliot,  near  Pleasanton. 

Vyith  these  augmented  facilities,  the 
California  Building  Material  Company  is 
now  equipped  to  deliver  a  total  of  5000 
tons  of  washed  gravel  and  sand  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

Service  and  quality  have  been  the  po- 
tent factors  in  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
company,  the  largest  producer  of  gravel 
and  sand  in  Central  California,  with  main 
offices  located  in  the  New  Call  building, 
San  Francisco. 


Berkeley  Residence 

Mr.  John  H.  Thomas,  First  National 
Bank  buildmg,  Berkeley,  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  two-story  frame  residence,  six 
rooms  with  hardwood  floors,  to  be  built 
at  Piedmont  for  Mr.  Matt  Koski,  35  Ra- 
mona  avenue,  Oakland.  Mr.  Thomas  also 
has  prepared  plans  for  a  frame  garage 
for  Dr.  Kruse  at  San  Diego  and  San  Juan 
streets,    Berkeley. 


/ 
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Smaller  Up-Keep 


Roofing,sheathing,siding, 
foundation— all  industrial 
construction— gives  long- 
er and  better  service  with 
less  up-keep  if  built  of 
California  Redwood. 
Contains  a  natural  pre- 
servative— resists  rot. 

Write  for  "  Redwood  for  the  En- 
gineer." "Specialty  Uses  of  Red- 
wood," and  "Redwood  Block 
Paving  and  Flooring." 


CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 


i-"i^^ 


San  Francisco 


Califbritia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


511-545  FIRST  STREET,     OAKLAND 

Phones:  OAKLAND  245,  246 
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Phone  Franklin  S48 


I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paoerhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEO.  A.  BOS,  Consulting  Engineer 

BOS  &  O'BRIEN 

General  Contractors  ""'"'Z'^Hikl^ri^r^'''' 


P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.   Kelley  O.  Q.  Hoaas 

PALMER   &   PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776  Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON  CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

601  CROCKER  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  L.  WOLD  Office  Phone  Sutter  4971  JOSEPH  DUNN 

C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION  Phone  Sutter  JS80 


HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Engineering  and  Construction 

SPECIALIZING    IN    REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  RAILWAY 
and  INDUSTRIAL   CONSTRUCTION 
Main  Offices,   Flatiron  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


J. 

D. 

HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE: 

142  Sansotne 

Street 

Telephone  Douglas  3895                              || 

Sa 

n  Franc 

isco,  Cal. 

BUILDERS  EXCHANGE. 

180  JESSIE  STREET 

GRANT  GRAVEL  COMPANY 

Producers  of  CLEAN   FRESH  WATER  GRAVEL    Crushed  and  Graded  in  Various  Sizes) 

Offices:  603  FLATIRON   BUILDING,   Market  and  Sutter  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PLANT  AT  ELIOT    (Near  Pleasanton.  Cal  ) 

Our  Materials  are  Accepted  on  Class   "A"  City.   State  and   U.   S     Government  Work 
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HOSPITAL  SIGNALS 

Equip  the  Up-to-date  Hospital  with  the  HOLTZER 
CABOT    SYSTEM. 


■|i*^ 


-«i     sis' 


•  ■^w^. 


e?^S 


UNIVERSITY  of 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Leiiis  P.  Hobart, 
Architect 

NePa  ge-  McKe  nny 
Company. 
Electrical  Contractors 

Hunter  &  Hudson 
Electrical  Engineers 

Equipped  with 

HoItzerCabot 

Signal  System 

iiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  Agents 

84  SECOND  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone   Douglas  4405 


Designers  -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 

GENERAL  PLATE  WORK 


Hydro  -  Pneumatic    Pressure    Tanks  — 
Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers 

—  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  — 
Pipe  Lines — Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing 

—  Rock    Screens  —  "Western"    Corru- 
gated Culvert   Pipe. 


^■H 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  COMPANY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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PIPE,  VALVES,    FITTINGS 

Jenkins  and  Penberthy  Valves 

REPRESENTING    AS    AGENTS 

Detroit  Steam  Trap 

Metric  Packing  Co. 

iVIonarch  Metal  Co. 


t*tf9sklfimv<JM,itaMM.^tiiii}MWa!t 


549   HOWARD    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO  PHONES!    SUTTER   4447-8 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WIRE   WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SPECIALISTS    IN  FACTORY 

and 

RESIDENCE  FENCES 


Telephone   ( 

Kearny 
2028 


245  247  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE   BINDING  OF    YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HIGKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-6.S  FIR.ST  .STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When    writing   to   AdverliHcrs    please    nieiiliuii    this   magrazine 
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ntiquities, 
rtistic  Ornaments 
for  the  Interior 


A   little   expenditure   adds   to   your 
Homo    Decorations   tho   Grace  of 
Genuineness   and   Rare   Artistry. 


A.  FALVY 

578-580  SUTTER    STREET 
Tel.  Sutter  6939  San  Francisco 


BEACH-ROBINSON  CO. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
Wall  Paper,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Rugs,  Furniture 

Ranson  E.  Beach 
239  C^EARY  SXRKET,  3rd  floor 

on   Union.  Square.     Phone  Sutter  S80 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


-     CALIFORNIA 


Haws'  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 


No   Better   Drinking    Fountain 
Made  and  a  Home  Troduct. 


Main  Office  and  Factory  -    1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley,  Cai. 


%v. 

C,  DUINCAIN  cSr  CO. 

508  Sharon  Bldg. 

General  Contractors 

San  Francisco 

OPEN  HEARTH  ,„^^„  ^^^  ^    FisHcr 

»3    X    Hj  LL/  X-/       J->  £\.  rV  O           or  Nevada  Bank  Building 

For  Concrete  Reinforcement  Set  in  san  francisco 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  rl^ce  Phones  =  Douglas   1066  =  Douglas  1067 


L.  G.  BERGREN   &  SON 


Phone  Kearny  2225 


GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

5  th  and  Berry  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers   please   mention    this   magazine. 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL    FURMTIRE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE.    BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
120  So.  .Sprinft  St..  LOS  ANCELES,  CAL. 
4M  -   14tii   Street       -       0.\KLANO,  CAL 


FRENCH    BRICK   SET  RANGES 

STEEL    RANGES 

WARM    AIR   FURNACES 

SHEET   METAL  WORK 

HOTEL   AND    RESTAURANT 

KITCHEN   EQUIPMENT 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Co. 

.^27-329  Jessie  St.  826  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


flEATING=PLUMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

QILLEY  =  SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  965 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 
Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

PARMELEE-DOHRMANN  CO. 

436-444  So.  Broadway        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

663  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,      >      A       Cal. 


C.  DRUCKER 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCK[R 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


SANITARY  REFRIGERATORS 

"Kcfri^crators  for  all  Furj^uscs" 
OUR  CATALOGS  are  yours  for  the  ask 
ing — we  want  one  or  all  of  them  in  your 
files  —N'o.  94  for  Residences,  No.  51  for 
Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs,  No.  74  for 
Floris's.  No.  62  for  Meat  Markets,  No.  7 1 
for   (irocers   and    Delicatessens. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO 

"J.SH  Lake  Street  Kendallville.  Ind. 

San  Francitco  Silciroom,  1054  Monadnock  Bldg. 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


SF.ND    HiR    CATALOG 


/  hr  .Si;:'!  of  (Juattty 


When    writintr   to    Adverti.sers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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THEATRE    OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OUR  FREE  PLANS   SAVE  YOU  MORE  THAN  EQUIPMENT   COSTS 

We  have  equipped  95%   of  those  built  in  California 

REFERENCES — Orpheum,     Pantages     or     Empress     Theatres,     San     Francisco; 

all  Turner  &  Dahnken  Houses;   theatres  everywhere;   Lincoln   and   Manual   Arts 

High,    Los    Angeles;    Chaffee    Union   High,    Ontario;    Santa    Cruz    High    School; 

Bakersfield    High    School;    and    over    one    hundred    others. 

EDWIN    M.   rLAGG    SCENIC    CO.  1638  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES 

and  J.   D.    Martin  Scenic  Co. 400  PANTAGES  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O    Mills    Sacramento-— 
and  Sen.   Nixon  Mausoleum,   Reno,   WAS  FURNISHED   BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qen'i  Contractors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco  Main  Office,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Quarries,  Rocklin  and  Porterville  Telephone  Main  82 


SARGENT 


REQ.     U.     S.     PAT,     OFF 

BUILDING  HARDWARE 


BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  CAL. 


A.  C.  SCHINDLER,  President.  CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER,  Secretary 

THB   FIINK  &  SCHIIVDUBR  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts,  Telephone:  Market  474 


O.  BAMANN,  President  ERNEST  HELD,  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.         phone  Keamy  isi4  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOQRS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE  •  OAKLAND 486  Tenth  Street 

CAivTT-A    /-iAr.A      '/-A  I  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SANTA  CLARA,   CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16  N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard,  1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONSON 

BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone 

Market  2693 

1908  Bryant  Street, 

San 

Francisco 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co, 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Sl'^LLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co.. 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.. 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and   Railroad   Co.,  Trenton   Iron   Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
.Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose— - 
Bridges,  Railway  and  Flighway — "Triangle 
Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars — 
Plates,  Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails,  Splice  Bars.  Bolts,  Nuts, 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pijie,  lYolley  Poles  — 
Frogs.  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  Mechanical 
Tubing — "Americore"  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
ber Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
— ".A.merican"  Wire  Rope,  Rail  Bonds. 
Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
try   Netting — Tramways,   etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES       .^   X   D       WAREHOUSES       .A  T 

San  Francisco   -    Los  Angeles  -  Portland    -    Seattle 


Wluii    wntinff    lo   Atlvt-i  tiiiors    iili-asi-    menlion    thi.s    m;isazine. 
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INSURANCE  SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO  CO. 

INSURANCE  BROKERS 
333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  1587 

Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $4,014,186.62 

THE  FIDELITY  and  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service    for 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

ANYPLACE    ANYTIME    PROMPTLY    "We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

COJNTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny  1452  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif- 

PACIPIC     DEPARTMENT 

Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
1 20  Leidcsdorff  Street  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     ERANCISCO 

BARRETT   &   HI  UP 

Concrete  Construction  J^  General  Contractors 

SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO Telephone,  Sutter  4598 

L.  J.  RUEGG  J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

A.   D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  3580  110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 
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TYPICAL  CORRIDOR.  STAXDARD  OIL  BUILDING,  SAX  FRAXCISCO 
BEXJ.  G.  McDOUGALL.  Architect 


Interlocking  Rubber  Tiling 

installed  in  the  nine  upper  floors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Building,  corner  of 
Bush  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco — some  twenty  tons  in  all. 

No  floor  covering,  other  than  INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TIL- 
ING, possesses  as  many  advantageous  features ;  more  durable  than 
marble  or  mosaic,  noiseless,  sanitary,  non-slipping,  and  can  be  made  in 
any  combination  of  color  or  design. 

Write  or  'phone  us  and  we  shall  have  a  represen- 
tative call  on  you  with  full  information;  no  obligation 
on  your  part. 

Special  design  catalogue  on  application. 

INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING  has  been 
manufactured  by  us  for  over  twenty  years. 

New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co. 
of  New  York 

San   Francisco   Branch 
519  MISSION  STREET,  PHONE  DOUGLAS  1837 


Uhcn  writing  to  .Advertisers  please  mention  tiiis  magazine. 
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All  tests  indicate  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  only  one 
other  brand  of  ware  equal  to  ours — and  none  superior. 

Our  success  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fa<ft  that  great 
numbers  of  the  architectural  profession  have  observed 
the  remarkably  consistent  high  quality  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures. 
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Maurice  Couchat.  Engineer 

DnfWlDDIE  CONSTRUcnCWCO. 
COf/THJiCTORS 
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Roofings 

Felts 

Building  Papers 

Wall-Board 

Floor  Covering 

Industrial  Paints 


Box-Board 
Paper  Boxes 
Fibre  Containers 

"Each  the  standard 
of  its  kind" 


appeal  to   Architects  and   Engineers   be- 
cause    they    are    guaranteed     by    THE 

Parafpine  Companies,  Inc.  —  a 
concern  of  unquestioned  responsibility 
and  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the 
West.  Thus  the  guarantee  relieves  the 
Architect  and  Engineer  of  all  responsi- 
bility and  worry. 

PABCO  ROOFS  invariably  prove  to 
be  the  least  expensive  because  of  the 
low  cost  per  year  of  ser\ace. 


Write  for  Specifications 
and     Complete    Details. 

'^HE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES  INC 

San  Francisco.  California 
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Fire  Safety 

'riic  fill-  s.itcty  ot"  any  building 
is  iiunMM-d  by  tlie  iisf  of  Cali- 
toini.i  Redwood.  Kor  tVanie, 
loot,  siding,  stiinglfs,  as  well  as 
tor  rirt-  walls,  torrs  ot  (iri-  doors 
andsliiittiTs,eli-varor  shaftsand 
similar  uses. 

Redwood  contains  no  pitch — 
li.nd  to  ignite,  slow  burning, 


Califbritia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  building 
should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 

made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 


LOOK.  Foa 


;ii^ 


HE    LABE.L 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
ground  — call   up   vSUTTER   978. 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING 
is  manufactured  by  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  978 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 
GLOBES 

atlases 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W,  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


Formal  Garden  Effects 

may  be  obtained  on  your  Country 
Estate  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years. 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

141  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Douglas  4442 
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HIGH  GRADE 

PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 

Show  Room  at 
64  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco 


Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 


DEALERS  IN 

Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating 
Apparatus,'  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitchen  Utensils. 

Show  Room,  64  SUTTER  STREET 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse, 

Sixth,  Townsend  and  Bluxome  Streets,  San  Francisco 


Specify  Fan  Shell  Beach  Sand 

and  Del  Monte  White  Sand 

for  a  Perfect  Stucco  Finish. 


N   fTt; 


This  shows  the  possibilities  of 
Concrete  Construction  with 
Del  Monte  White  Sand  as  one 
of  the  ingredients  for  a  perfect 
cement  finish. 


Pacific    Improve- 
ment Company 

CROCKER  BLDG. 


San    Francisco 

Phone 

Sutter 

6130 


^ 
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PERFECT  LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION 

SAFEGUARD      THE     HEALTH     OF    YOUNG     AMERICA 
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TROST  &   TROST,  El  Paso,  Texas.  Architects 


HI.INDS   MANTFACTURKD  BY 


WESTERN   BLIND   &   SCREEN  CO. 

2702  Long  Beach  .Ave.  C.   F.  WEBER  &   CO.  EDWIN   C.   DEHN 

LOS  ANGELES  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles         Hearst  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 
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Residence  of  Harold  Law,  Presidio  Terrace.  San  Francisco 
Henry  C.  Smith,  Architect,  San  Francisco 


DisHjiciion,  digiiily  and ^ermaiience 
are  so  inseparable  from  " Medusa^^ 
IVhiie  Cement  thai  it  is  natural  to 
find  it  used  in  the  icork  of  the  best 
Architects  everywhere. 


TELEPHONE    KEARNY    3323 

PACIFIC 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  CQ 

525    MARKET    ST..     SAN    FRANCISCO 
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"  Concrete  for  Permanence" 

CONCRETE 

for  for 

Buildings     Ships 


Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


STEEL   BARS 

FOR 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

CORRUGATED    TWISTED     AND 
PLAIN  SQUARES  AND  ROUNDS 

Lump  Sum  Bids  on  Reinforcement  Fabricated  and  Installed 

PIG  IRON,  COKE  AND  FERRO  ALLOYS 

PHONE  SUTTER  2720 

GUNN.  CARLE  &  CO..  Inc. 

Successors  to  WOODS.  HUDDART  &  GUNN 

444  MARKET    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


I         J        I        J 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker   Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles   Pressed  Brick   Company   and  United 
Materials     Company,     Crossley     Building,      San 
Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Livermore,  Cal. 

ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC. 
Aspromet  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco,   Los 
Angeles   and   Portland,    Ore. 

AITTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  453  Mission 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

Scott  Company,   243   Minna  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  424  Howard   St., 
San    Francisco. 
BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler.  218   13th  St.,   San  Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Home  Mfg.  Co.,  543  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland   and    Santa    Qara. 

BATTERIES 

Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,  518  Mission 
St.,   San  Francisco. 

BELTING   AND   PACKING 

New   York   Belting   and   Packing   Company,    519 

Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Ralph  Pugh  Co.,  530  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Reno,   Nevada. 

Beaver  Blackboards  and  Greenboards,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  Coast  agents.  677  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco;  also  Oakland  and 
Los  Angeles. 

BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,   Kohl   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Contractors     Mutual     Liability     Insurance     Co., 

Mills    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Globe   Indemnity   Co.,    120   Leidesdorff   St.,    San 

Francisco. 


BONDS  FOR  CONTRACTORS   (Continued) 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Fidelity  &   Deposit   Co.   of   Maryland,,   Insurance 

Exchange,   San  Francisco. 
John   H.    Robertson,    successor    to    Robertson    & 

Hall,   621   First  National   Bank  Building,    San 

Francisco. 

BOOK    BINDERS    AND    PRINTERS 

Hicks- Judd  Company,  51-65  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRASS  GOODS,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco. 

BRICK— PRESSED,  PAVING,  ETC. 

California  Brick  Company,  Niles,   Cal. 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Niles,   Cal. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast  cities. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    151    Potrero    Ave.,    San 
Francisco. 
BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Spokane. 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.   P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast  cities. 
BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett  Bros.,  agents  for  Sargent  Hardware, 
514  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware,   1053    Market   St.,    San    Francisco. 

The   Stanley  Works,   New   Britain,   Conn.,   repre- 
sented  in    San    Francisco   and  Los  Angeles   by 
John    Rountree   &   Co. 
BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  First  and  How- 
ard Sts.,   San  Francisco. 
CABINET  MAKERS 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 
San  Francisco. 


GENERAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
453  Mission    Street,    San   Francisco 


VALVES 
PIPE  and  FITTINGS 


CHEMICAL  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
and  FIRE  ENGINES 
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Acme  Hardwood  Co 134 
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American  Marble&  Mosaic  Co.     36 

American  Oil  Burner 134 
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California  Granite  Co 141 
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CEMENT 

Mt.    Diablo,   sold  by   Henry   Cowell   Lime   &   Ce- 
ment Co.,  2  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
.  Standard     and     Santa     Cruz     Portland     Cement 
Companies,   Crocker   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa    White    Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky   Cement   Co.,   represented  in   San 
.  Francisco   by   Pacific    Building    Materials    Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,   Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 
CEMENT  EXTERIOR  FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
S2.'5    Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Mauerene  Likwid  Sement,  sold  by  the  Imperial 
Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Medusa    White   Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky    Cement   Co.,   represented   in   San 
Francisco    by    Pacific    Building   Materials    Co., 
525    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
CEMENT  FLOOR  COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

CEMENT   GUN 

Cement    Gun    Construction    Company    of    Califor- 
nia,  811    Balboa   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CEMENT   TESTS— CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 
Robert   W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

CHURCH  INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218    13th    St.,    San    Francisco. 
.     Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch   St., 
San  Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 
CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett   Warehouse   Co.,   310   California   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CLAY   PRODUCTS 

W.    E.   Mushet   Co.,    502   Mission    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 


COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burning  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut St.,   San   Francisco. 

Vulcan   Iron   Works,    San    Francisco. 

H.    W.   Jolins-Manville   Company,    1st   and   How- 
ard   Sts.,    San   Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANERS 

United    Electric    Co.,    Canton,    O.,    mfr,    of   Tuec 
Cleaner,    sold    by    San    Francisco    Compressed 
Air    Cleaning    Co.,    Sutter   and    Stockton    Sts., 
San   Francisco. 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton   Construction   Co.,    140   Townsend   street, 

San  Francisco. 
K.     E.     Parker     Co.,     Inc.,     Clunie     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen,     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 

CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.  J.  H.  Hansen  & 
Co.,  California  agents,  508  Balboa  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Koehring  Mixers,  sold  by  Harron,  Rickard  & 
McCone,   Townsend   St.,    San   Francisco. 

CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc., 
444   Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co., 
140  Townsend   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Triangle     Mesh     Fabric.       Sales     agents,     Pacific 
Building    Materials    Co.,    525    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CONCRETE  SURFACING 

■     "Concreta."      Sold   by  W.   P.   Fuller   &   Co.,    San 
Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL 

Barrett  &  Hilp,   Sharon   Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

K.  E.  Parker  Co.,  Inc.,  Clunie  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Cement  Gun  Construction  Company  of  Califor- 
nia,  811    Balboa   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

R.    W.    Littlefield,  565     Sixteenth    St.,    Oakland. 

Houghton  Construction  Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San 

Bos  &  O'Brien,   Hearst   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Larsen,     Sampson    &    Co.,     Crocker    Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
J.   D.  Hannah,   142   Sansome   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Chas.    Stockholm   &   Son,   Monadnock   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
A.  D.  Collman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton    Construction    Company,     140    Townsend 

St.,   San   Francisco. 


ASBESTOS    PROTECTED    METAL    FOR    ROOFING    AND    SIDING 

For  permanent  industrial  buildings  of  all  classes — Economical — Low  main- 
tenance. Permanent  without  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of 
service.      Skylight,  Ventilators  and  Acid  resisting  paint. 

ASPROMET    COMPANY 

Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  S22 
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CONTRACTORS  MUTUAL  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


K.  P.  DRKSKI,,   District  Munaai-r 
li-li-phone  SutltT  SH'JS 


MILLS   BLIX;.,   Bush  &  Montgomery  Sts. 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


ARCHITECTS'    SPElCiriCATION    INDEX— Continued 


GKNERAL   CONTRACTORS    (Continued) 

Monson    Bros..    1907    Bryant   St.,   San    Francisco. 

Geo.  VV.  Boxton  «c  Son,  Hearst  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

A.    Knowles,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran  &  Peterson,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

CONTRACTORS'    MACHINERY 

Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone,  Townsend  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONVEYING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,   San   Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland   and   Seattle. 
P.  H.   Reardon,  57  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CORK  TILING.   FLOORING.   ETC. 

Be-ver  Cork  Tile.  Sold  by  W.  L.  Eaton  &  Co., 
812   Santa   Marina   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

CRUSHED   ROCK 

California  Building  Material  Company,  Call-Post 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  VV.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San   Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

"Mauerene,"  sold  by  Imperial  Co.,  Monadnock 
Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

"Pabco"  Damf>-Proofing  Compound,  sold  by 
Paraffine  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

DOOR    HANGERS 
Pitcher   Hanger,   sold  by   National   Lumber   Co., 

326    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    by    Sartorius    Co.,    San 

Francisco;    D.    F.    Fryer  &  Co.,   B.   V.   Collins, 

Los    Angeles,    and     Columbia    Wire    &     Iron 

Works,  Portland.   Ore. 
Stanley  Works,   New   Britain,   Conn. 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain.  1808  Harmon  St., 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los   Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los    Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery   St.,    San    Francisco. 

DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer   Elevator   Company,    173    Beale   St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.     E.    Hammond,    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg..     San 
Francisco. 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,    530    Folsom    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Brown-Langlais   Electrical    Construction   Co..   213 

Minna  St..   San  Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman,   21    Beale   St.,    San   Francisco. 
H.    S.    Tittle.    766   Folsom   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction    Company,    2822    Grove 

St.,   Oakland. 
ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     for 

residences,   clubs,    hotels,    etc.      Sold   by   M.    E. 

Hammond,    Humboldt    Bank   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,     Stockton    and      North 

Point,   San   Francisco. 
Spencer   Elevator   Company,    126   Beale   St.,   San 

Francisco. 

ENGINEERS— CONSULTING.    ELECTRICAL, 

MECHANICAL 
Chas.   T.    Phillips.   Pacific  Bide.,   San   Francisco. 
Hunter  &   Hudson.    Rialto  Bldg..   San   Francisco. 
Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,  518  Mission 

St.,   San   Francisco. 

FANS   AND   BLOWERS 
John  Ringius,  252  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating  &   Engineering  Co.,    192   Erie   St., 
San    Francisco. 
FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific  Fence   Construction   Co.,   245   Market   St., 
San    Francisco. 
FILLING    STATION    EQUIPMENT 

S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIRE  ESCAPES 

Palm   Iron    &    Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 
Western   Iron  Works,   141   Beale  St.,  San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIRE    SPRINKLERS— AUTOMATIC 

General    Fire    Extinguisher    Company,    453    Mis- 
sion   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Scott   Company.   243   Minna   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles     Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
I.x)s  Angeles. 

FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The   Paraffine  Companies.   Inc.,   34   First   St..  San 
Francisco. 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &    CO. 


"SINCE   1858" 


LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 


100  STOCKTON  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"BE-VER" 

CORK 

TILING 


Artistic =Ouiet=  Durable 

MADE  IN  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  COLORS  —  MODERATE  IN  PRICE 

W.  L.  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

See  sample  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Farrell  Street 


A.F.CHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX— Continued 


FIXTURES— BANK,  OFFICE,  STORE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Frsncisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &   Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
W.  L.   Eaton  &  Co.,   112  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 

Works,   816   Mission    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and   San   Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 
FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Acme    Hardwood    Floor    Company,    1174    Sutter 

St.,   San  Francisco. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White     Bros.,     Fifth    and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 

Francisco. 
Strable  Manufacturing   Company,   511   First   St., 
Oakland. 
FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley, Cal 
FRUIT    DRYING   MACHINERY 

Ideal  Heating  &   Engineering   Co.,   192   Erie   St., 
San   Francisco. 
FUEL   OIL   SYSTEMS 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &  Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co.,  826  Mission 
St.,   San  Francisco. 
FURNITURE— SCHOOL,   CHURCH,    ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
C.  _F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented  in    San    Francisco    and    Los   Angeles 
by  John   Rountree  Co. 
GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Bradshaw  Sanitary  Garbage  Chute,   Bittmann   & 
Battee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Francisco,    sole 
agents   for   California. 
GLASS 

Fuller  &  Goepp,  34  Davis  St.,   San  Francisco. 
W.  _  P.    Fuller   &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 
cities. 


GAS  STEAM  RADIATORS 

Clow  Gas  Steam  Radiators,  F.  A.  Hamilton,  Agent 
Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco. 

GRADING,  WRECKING,  ETC. 

Dolan  Wrecking  &  Construction  Co.,  1607 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California  Building  Material  Co.,  new  Call 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Del  Monte  White  Sand,  sold  by  Pacific  Im- 
provement Co.,   Crocker  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

HARDWALL    PLASTER 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware, 1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Sargent's  Hardware,  sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,  514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 

Acme   Hardwood    Floor    Company,    1174    Sutter 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White   Bros.,   cor.   Fifth   and   Brannan    Sts.,    San 

Francisco. 
Strable  Manufacturing  Company,  First  St.,  near 

Broadway,  Oakland. 
Oak    Flooring    Manufacturers'    Association,    1014 

Ashland   Block,   Chicago. 

HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St., 
San   Francisco. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198      Otis     St.,     San 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Charles  T. '  Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ideal  Heating  &  Engineering  Co.,  192  Erie  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Illinois  Engineering  Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

William    F.'  Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    424  Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Scott   Companv,    243    Minna    St.,    San   Francisco. 
John    Ringius,'    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and    Fourth),      San    Francisco. 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  25^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIGATE  OUR  PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 


When   writing'  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.F. 


ARCHITECTS"    SPECIFICATION    lt4DEX.— Continued 


HEATING  AND   VENTILATING   (Continued) 
Geo.    H.    Tav    Company,    Mission    St.,    cor.    Sec- 
ond. San  Francisco;  Tenth  and  Harrison  Sis., 
Oakland. 

HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Gladding.    McBean    S:    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 

.•\ngeles.    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    .\ngeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,     Frost    Bldg., 
Los    .Angeles. 

HOSE— G.\RDEN,   FIRE.   ETC. 

Ralph  Pugh  Company,  530  Howard  St.,  ^an 
Francisco. 

HOSPITAL   FIXTURES 

Mott  Company  of  California,  553  Mission  St., 
San    Francisco. 

HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Holtzer-Cabot  system,  represented  by  Bittmann 
&  Battee.  84  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ICE   MAKING    MACHINES 

X'ulcan    Iron    Works,    San    Francisco. 
Johns-Manville    Company,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

INGOT    IRON 

"Armco"  brand,  manufactured  by  .American 
Rolling  Mill  Company.  Middletown.  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

INSPECTIONS    AND   TESTS 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  251  Kearny  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

INSURANCE 
J.   T.   Costello  Co.,  333   Pine  St.,   San   Francisco. 

INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,   239   Geary   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Pick  Bros.,  475  Haight   St.,   San   Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.   Childs  Co.,  68  Post  St..  San   Francisco. 

LAMP  POSTS.   ELECTROLIERS,   ETC. 
J.   L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    553    Mission    St. 
Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 
MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141 
Francisco. 


San 


Powell     St.,    San 


LATHING   MATERIAL 

Pacific   Building   Materials   Co.,    525    Market    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Holloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     51  "-39 

Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 

LIGHT.    HEAT    AND    POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stuckton    St., 
near    Sutter,    San    Francisco. 


San     Fran- 
San    Fran- 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts  Mfg  Co.,  663  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

LIME 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  2  Market 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

LINOLEUM 

D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell  and  Stock- 
ton  Sts..   San   Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  factory  in  Oakland; 
oflfice,  34  First  St.,  near  Market,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

LUBRICATING    OIL    STORAGE    TANKS   AND 
PI '.MPS 
S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

LUMBER 

California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 
Hooper    Lumber    Co.,    Seventeenth    and    Illinois 

Sts..     San    Francisco. 
Hart-Wood    Lumber   Co.,    Fifth   and   Berry   Sts., 

San    Francisco. 
Pacific      Manufacturing     Company, 

Cisco,    Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 
Pope    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Third    St., 

cisco. 
Portland    Lumber    Co.,     16    California    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Strahle    Manufacturing   Company,    511    First    St., 

Oakland. 

MAIL    CHUTES 

American  Mailing  Device  Corp.,  represented  on 
Pacific  Coast  by  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  523 
Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

MANTELS 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

MARBLE 

American   Marble  and   Mosaic   Co.,   25   Columbus 

Square,   San    Francisco. 
Joseph    Alusto   Sons.    Keenan   Co.,    535    N.    Point 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
\'ermont     Marble     Co.,     Coast     branches,      San 

Francisco.    Portland    and    Tacoma. 

METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Inc.,  523  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

MILL  WORK 

Dudfield    Lumber   Co..    Palo   Alto,   Cal. 

Pacific     Manufacturing     Company,     San     Frati- 

cisco,    Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 
National    Mill    and    Lumber   Co.,    San    Francisco 

and    Oakland. 
The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  San 

Francisco. 


A  FLAT, 
WASH- 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 

ABLE  OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsominc  tints— a  practical  article  for  WALLS.  CEILINGS,  Etc.  Eco- 
nomical and  Durable.  Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANVS  high  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
nn    the    Pacific    (Ca'-t    to    stand    our    climatic    conditions. 

R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers        

151  Potrero  Ave.  — SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  .Street 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    mag^azine. 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDO  J .  Musto,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 
a365 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St. , 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS"  SPECIFICATION   INDEX— Continued 


OIL  BURNERS 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Company,  Sev- 
enth  and  Cedar   Sts.,   Oakland. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burner  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut  St.,    San   Francisco. 

W.    S.   Ray  Mfg.   Co.,  29   Spear   St.,    San   Fran- 

G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OIL  FILTERING  AND  CIRCULATING  SYS- 
TEMS 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

OIL  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBUTING  STA- 
TIONS 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

California  Artistic  Metal  and  Wire  Co.,  349 
Seventh     St.,     San    Francisco. 

Palm   Iron   &  Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San   Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San   Francisco. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  861-863  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 

OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San   Francisco. 

PAINT  FOR  CEMENT 

Bass-Hueter    Paint    Co.,    Mission    near    Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's   Concreta   for   Cement,   made   by   W.   P 

Fuller   &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles 

Portland,    Tacoma    and    Spokane. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 
ETC. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Cisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAINTING,   TINTING,    ETC. 

I.    R.    Kissel,    1747    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
D.    Zelinsky    &    Sons,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 
The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight   St.,   San  Francisco. 


PAINTS,    OILS,    ETC. 

Aspromet    Company,    Hobart    Bldg.,     San    Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse,  310  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle., 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co.,    all   principal   Coast    cities. 

"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson St.,  San  Francisco. 
PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PAVING  BRICK 

California   Brick  Company,   Niles,   Cal. 
PIPE    STEEL 

Western    Pipe    &     Steel     Co.,    444    Market     St., 
San    Francisco;    1758    N.    Broadway,    Los    An- 
geles. 
PIPE— VITRIFIED     SALT     GLAZED     TERRA- 
COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
PIPE   COVERINGS 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
PIPE    BENDING    MACHINERY 

U.    S.    Shape   and   Pipe    Bending   Co.,    315    How- 
ard   St.,    San    Francisco. 
PLASTER  CONTRACTORS 

MacGruer  &  Co.,  180  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Simpson  A.  Knowles,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING   CONTRACTORS 

Alex  Coleman,   706   Ellis   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Wm.   F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Suppiy  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San    Francisco. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  635  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick,  selling 
agent,    553    Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 


MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

II30-II44  Ridge  Avenue        PhilalDELPhia 

NEW  YORK-  RICHMOMD,Vi.-SAV>VN  NAH  -  SAN     FRAMCISCO 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 
857  Folsom  Street 
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PLT'MIUNG    FIXTL'UES.   MATKKIALS.    ETC. 
(«"oiitlnued) 

Will.  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

POTTERY 

Gladding,  McIJcan  &  Co..  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,   Oakland   and   Sacramento. 

POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Mecse  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
Portland.  Ore.,  and   Seattle,  Wash. 

PUMPS 

Simonds  Machinery  Co.,  117  New  Montgomery 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  S58  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Los  .Angeles. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Suppjy  Company,  851-853  Fol- 
som   St.,  San   Francisco. 

Geo.  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  St.,  cor.  Sec- 
ond, San  Francisco;  Tenth  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

PUMPS—HAND  OR  POWER,  FOR  OIL  AND 
GASOLINE 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and    Los    Angeles. 

REFRIGERATORS 

McCray  Refrigerator  Company,  San  Francisco 
office,    Monadnock    Bldg. 

REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Hauser  Window  Company,  157  Minna  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

ROLLING  DOORS,  SHUTTERS,  PARTITIONS, 
ETC. 

C.    F.   Weber   &   Co.,   985    Market   St..  S.  F. 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wilson's  Steel  Rolling  Doors,  Waterhouse- 
Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ROOFING  AND  ROOFING  MATERLVLS 

Bender     Roofing    Company,     Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid."    manufactured    by 
Paraffine   Companies.   Inc..   San   Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
.\spromet    Company.    Hobart    Bldg.,    San     Fran- 
cisco. 
RUBBER   TILING 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  518 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 

SAFETY  TREADS 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

SCENIC   PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS,   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,    1638    Long 
Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  512   S.   Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 
Rucker-Fuller   Desk   Company,   677    Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 

SHEATHING    AND    SOUND    DEADENING 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land.  Tacoma  and   Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co.,   525  Market   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.  P. 

Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


SKYLIGHTS 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San    Francisco. 

STEEL  TANKS,   PIPE,   ETC. 

Ocean    Shore  Iron   Works,   558   Eighth   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
Western     Pipe    &    Steel    Co.,    444     Market     St., 

San   Francisco. 

STEEL  AND  IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Dyer  Bros.,  17th  and  Kansas  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1S41  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.,  19th  and  Indiana 
Sts..    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills.  17th  and  Mississippi  Sts., 
San    P'rancisco. 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge  Works,   Sacramento. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Fourth 
and  Mateo   Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL  PRESERV.\TIVES 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

STEEL  REINFORCING 

Badt  &  Fisher,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Fourth    and    Mateo    Sts.,    Los   .Angeles. 

Gunn,  Carle  &  Co..  Inc..  444  Market  St..  San 
Francisco. 

STEEL  ROLLING  DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Bayley-Springfield  solid  steel  cash,  sold  by  Pa- 
cific Building  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

STEEL   WHEELBARROWS 

Champion  and  California  steel  brands,  made  by 
Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

STONE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.   Contractors'  Ass'n. 

San   Francisco. 
McGilvray    Stone   Company,    634    Townsend    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 

San    Francisco. 

STORE   FRONTS 

Fuller  &  Goepp.  34  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California   Hydraujic   Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 
70-72   Fremont  St..  San   Francisco. 
SWITCHES 

Wemco  Safety  Switch,  manufactured  and  sold 
by  W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


When   writing'  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag'azine. 
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Yards /TRACY,  CAL,  Phone  KEARNY  2074 

Yaras  |  BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,   Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to    Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice=Pres.  A.  W.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Mill^vork   Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -    PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD,  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY,  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Mills,  Port  Qamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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TANKS     rOK    OIL,    GASOLINK.    KKKOSliNli, 
KTC. 
S.    F.    Rowscr    &    Co.,    Inc..    61J    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
TKLHI'IIONK  AND  KLECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Bittniann    &    Uattee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Iran- 

cisco.  ,  „ 

Direct     Line    Telephone    Co.,     320     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
THEATER   AND   OPERA   CHAH<S 

C.   F.   W'eljcr  it  Co.,  365   Market   St..  San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Ruckcr-FuUer    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St..    San 
I'rancisco. 
THERMOSTATS     FOR     HEAT     REGULATION 
Johnson    Service,     Rialto    Hhlg.,    San    Francisco. 
TILES.    MOSAICS,   MANTELS,   ETC. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Holloway     Expanded     Metal     Company.     517-539 
Second    St..    San    Francisco. 
TILE   FOR    ROOFING 

Gladding.    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg..    San 

Francisco. 
United   Materials  Co..  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
TILE  WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
.Xngcles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
TRANSMISSKJN   MACHINERY 

Meese     &     Gottfried     Co.,     San     Francisco,     Los 

Angeles  and   Portland. 
P.   H.    Reardon,57    First   St.,   San   Francisco. 
VACUUM    CLEANERS 

L^nited    Electric     Company,    Canton,    O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tucc  Cleaners,  sold  in   California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co..   Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts..  San  Francisco. 
VALVES— PIPES   AND   FITTINGS 

Crane    Radiator   \'alves,    manufactured   by   Crane 

Co.,   Second  and   Brannan   Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

General   Fire   Extinguisher  Co.,   453  Mission   St.. 

San    Francisco. 
W.   E.   Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission   St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Geo.    H.    Tay   Company.    Mission    St..    cor.    Sec- 
ond, San   Francisco;   Tenth   and  Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
\   \L\  K    I  ACKIXG 

N.    H.    Cook   Belting   Co.,    317   Howard    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
VARNISHES 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland   and    Seattle. 
Standard    Varnish   Works,  55   Stevenson   St.,  San 

Francisco. 
S.    F.    Pioneer  Varnish   Works,   816   Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 
VENETIAN   BLINDS,   AWNINGS,   ETC. 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Western   Blind   &   Screen   Co.,   2702   Long   Beach 
Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

Aspromet    Company,    Hobart    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific   Porcelain    Ware   Company,  67   New  Mont- 
gomery   St.,    San    Francisco. 


WALL   BEDS,    SEATS,    ETC. 

Marshall     &     Stearns    Co.,     1154     Phelnn     Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
WALL   BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

"Liberty"    Wall    Board,    manufactured    by    Key- 
Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    148   Hooper    Si.,    San 
Francisco. 
WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and   Los   Angeles. 

San-A-Cote  and  Vel-va-Cote,   manufactured  by 
the   Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Tormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

WATER    HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 
Pittsburg    Water   Heater    Co.    of   California,    478 
Sutter    St.,    San    Francisco,    and    402    Fifteenth 
St.,    Oakland. 

WATERPROOFING  FOR  CONCRETE,  BRICK, 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,    San   Francisco. 

Imperial    Co.,    Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Ba.xter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco.  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,   Tacoma  and   Spokane. 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System — Sinionds    Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,   117  New  Montgomery  St.. 
San   Francisco. 
Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company.  851-853  Folsom 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

WHITE   ENAMEL 

"Gold  Seal,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  Bass- 
Hueter  Paint  Company.  All  principal  Coast 
cities. 

"Silkenwhite,"  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

"Satinette,"  Standard  Varnish  Works,  55  Ste- 
venson St..  San  Francisco. 

WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE,  CASEMENT,  ETC. 
Hauser   Window   Co.,    157   Minna   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg..    San 
Francisco. 
WIRE  FENCE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co.,  245  Market  St., 
San   Francisco. 
WOOD  MANTELS 

Fink   &•   Schindler.   218    13th   St..   San    Francisco. 
M.niRruin   S:   Otter.    827    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL  T.  CHILDS  COMPANY 


WE  PLAN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE    SURGERY  AND   CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


Phone  Sutter  4933 

68  POST  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AN  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  office,  or  public  building,  means 
Convenience.  No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  "Grant" 
Ball   Bearing   Door   Hangers,  ; 

RELIANCE- GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  ^^^^  Avenue  and  40th  Street,  New  York 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,         D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Ore.  Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great  Falls,    Mont. 


iiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiin/iiiiiiniiiiniiiiuii//iiiiiiiiMMiiniiniiiiiiiiiii//iiiiniiiiinniiiiiiuiiiiiiiini/i  niiifiiiitiiii 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior  use. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Immaculate  finish  of  refinement. 
■^EW  YORK        FCHICAGO       Wf  LONDON 


55  Stevenson  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE    KEARNY    3323 


PACIFIC 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  CQ 


525    MARKET   STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


When    writing-   to   Ad^e^tise^s   please    mention   tliis    magrazine. 
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MOTT 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Art-hitcfls  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555 
Mission  .Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  GuHck,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
Office.   1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 

THE  MOTT  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


J 


Mueller 

Rapidac 

Plumbing  Brass  Goods 
Give  Better  Service  Because  They  Are  Better  Goods 


Ask   For 
Dependable 
Plumbing 
Booklet 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AT  635  MISSION  STREET 

H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co. 


Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  building  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and   reduce    your    Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERS 


424-440  HOWARD  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
272  STEUART  STREET 


Gladding.HcBean&Co. 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works.  Lincoln.Cal 


When   WTiting-  to  Advertisers   please   mention    this   magazine. 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 


stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.  Its  use  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND   EXCHANGES 


Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt  Glazed  and 
Enameled    Brick 


in  a  variety  of  colors  including  "Mottles,"  "Ruff," 
White,  Ivory  White,  Cream,  Grey,  Green,  Brown, 
Blue,  etc.  Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Architects  desiring  permanent  and  unique  effects. 
Full  size  sample  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

LIVERMORE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

Plant  at  LIVERMORE.      Office,  NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 


When   writing:  to  Advertisers   please   mention  this  magrazine 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL   LIME   AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2093  No.  2  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CJT^r?  17  T  OPEN       R  A  I?  ^    ^^^  CONCRETE 

i3  ±  H/H/l^     HEARTH    -Uir\±Vw3    REINFORCEMENT 

Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

=====MERCHANT  STEEL===== 

Flats,  Angles.  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  SteeL  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

PHONE   SUTTER    1564 

Qeneral  Office,  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  ROLLING   MILLS: 

Sales  Office,  ........  ^      ^.    ^        w^         ■ 

Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  South  San  Francisco 

Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash.  Seattle,  Wash.      Portland,  Ore. 


Cement  Gun  Construction  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 


Fireproofing,  Indestructible  Industrial  Bungalows 
Canal  Linings  Reservoirs  Cement  Flumes 

Phone  Sutter  6994  811  Balboa  Building,  San  Francisco 


l-lavemeyer"  CTFFi         1^  /K   DC 
Deformed       ^   ■    LLL      D/-%iX^ 

FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

FOURTH  AND  MATEO  STREETS  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Whrn    wi-itiiis    til    Ailvfilisors   i>k'ani'    nuntiori    (his    nvifc'.azine. 
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OLD    MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over   the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


8000  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN  JUAN,   CAL. 


When   writing-  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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San-a-Cote  GLOSS) 

(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 

AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
public  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  mattes  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 
DiBtributors — The  Itriiiiiistdol  Co.,  1174  I'liclan  lildg.,  San  Francisco,  C'al.;  Scliutz  Paint  Co., 
Fresno,  tal.;  Sclmeiik-r,  Cliappcll  &  Jones,  Sacramento,  C'al.;  Salt  Lake  (jlass  &  Paint  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City.  L'tali;  Criffin  Paint  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah;  F:rnest  Miller  Wall  Paper  Co.,  172  First  St., 
Portland,  Ore.;  1  lickox-Cranipton  Paint  Co.,  Taconia,  Wash.;  Campbell  Hardware  Co.,  First  and 
.Madison  Sts.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Imperial  X'allcy  Hardware  Co.,  Kl  Centro,  Calexico,  Imperial,  P.raw- 
Icy,  Sceley;  Spokane  Hardware  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash..;  Ellis  Paint  Co.,  TJutte,  Mont.;  Simons  Paint 
and   P;ii"-r   Co.,    .M  issnnlri.   Cal.:    Cniitinental   T';iin1    (''imp;my,    ^2H   South    l-'irst    St..    San   Jose.   Cal. 


Geo.  H.  Dyer,  President 


R.  W.  Dyer.  Vice-Pres. 


W.  J.  Dyer.  Sec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
I7th  and  KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Market  134 


Building  for 

(jQodyear  Rubber  Company, 

San  Francisco 

A.  M.  Mil  wain,  Architect 

Plenty  of  light  and  good 
ventilation  made  possible 
by  the  use  of 

HAUSER  WINDOWS 

MaiiufruUircrl   and   installed    by 

Hauser  Window 
Company 

137  MINNA  STREET. 
Phone  Kearny  3706    SAN  FRANCISCO 


When    writiner   to    Advertisers    please    mention    this    miipazine. 
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DIRECT-LINE 

Telephone  Company 


THEODORE  HALL 

Telephone  and 
Electrical  Engineers 

AGENTS  FOR 

Automatic  Electric  Company 

CHICAGO 

AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES  AND 
AUTOMATIC  ENUNCIATOR 

Some    of    the    Installations :     Baker, 
Hamilton,  &  Pacific  Co.,  L.  Dinkelspiel 
Co.,    California    Packing    Corporation, 
Sperry  Flour  Co.,  So.  Vallejo. 
'  AGENTS  FOR 

Telautograph  Corporation 

NEW  YORK 

Some  of  the  Installations:  Palace 
Hotel,  Hotel  St.  Francis,  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, California  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company,  Crockett,  Cal. 

INSTALLATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

OF  ELECTRICAL  AND  TELEPHONE 

APPARATUS 

320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Douglas   722 


VULCAN 
Refrigerating 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 


Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHN  TRAYNOR 


CHARLES  HARCOURT 


OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St  ,San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Breechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS  IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to  GoTernment 
and  Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Iron  Works 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 


EASY   TO   LAY 

Great  quantities  of  Clinton  Elec- 
trically Welded  Fabric  can  tie  laid 
in  a  very  short  time  with  absolute 
assurance  that  every  strand  of  wire 
is  in  its  proper  position.  It  elimin- 
ates all  the  cost  and  trouble  oi 
spacing   and   wiring-  loose   rods. 

L.  A.  NORRIS  COMPANY 

140  Townsend  St.,   San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  5375 


""?*.- 


Wirr 


CLINTO 

Electrically  Welded  Xhxe  Fabric 


When   writing'  to   Advertisers  please   mention   this   magazine. 
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PIONEER 

WHITE  LEAD 


Manufactured  by  the 

OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS 

of 
Slow  and  Perfect  Corrosion 

which  insures  whiteness,  opacity  and  maximum 
durability.  Fineness  of  texture  strengthens  the 
protective  value  of  a  lead  coating. 

PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 

is  impalpably  fine 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 


Established  Established 

70  vears  70  vears 
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Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 

ARCHITECTS  —  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE  -  FITTINGS  -  VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE   H.  TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street,  OAKLAND 


A  Satisfied  Client  is 
an  Architect's  Best 
Asset 

A  Noiseless,  Smooth  -  Running, 
Efficient  Sliding  Door  Helps  to 
make  a  Satisfied  Owner.  That's 
WHY    so    many    ARCHITECTS 


SPECIFY  and  DEMAND 


PITCHER  HANGERS 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER 
COMPANY 


318  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Kearny  3580 
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I  Gravina  and  Verde  Antique  | 

I  so   well    together    as    a    trim    for    the  | 

=  lighter   marbles.      The    picture   shows  | 

i  how     they    were    used    in    the    King  | 

I  County     Court     House,     Seattle — dark  = 

=  mottled  Gravina  from  Alaska  for  the  = 

I  stair  rail  and  risers — rich  green  Verde  | 

I  Antique    from    Vermont    for    the    base  I 

=  and  panel  trim.     The  architect  of  this  I 

=  structure    was    A.    Warren    Gould    of  = 

I  Seattle.  | 

I  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  I 

I  PROCTOR.  VERMONT  | 

I  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma  I 

.niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiriiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiriiiMiiMrniir 


Don't  Make 
A  Bad  Crack! 

TTOLLOWAY  System  of 
-*-  -*■  Steelcrete  Floor  Bind- 
er insures  your  Tile  Floors 
from  Cracking — We  furnish 
and  install  FLOOR  and 
WALL  TILE  of  all 
descriptions. 

Estimates  Gladly  Given 

Holloway  Expanded 
Metal  Company 

517-39  Second  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone  Sutter  2619 


a 


CLOW 

Gasteam"  Radiators 


For  HEATING 

Commercial, 

Buildings, 

Factories, 

Public 

Buildings, 

Schools, 

Churches, 

-Stores, 

Theatres, 

Halls, 

Apartments 

Residences. 

Eliminate  the 
Boiler  and 


.clovoasteai£radi^J   Central  Healing 


Plant 
Have  Heat  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

F.  A.  HAMILTON 

Distributor 

101  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone    Kearny    2249 


J'    (l^^»  88  3313 

"'SllMUliiiB 
HilH 

^„i,])]iiii,ii  iiiiir'ffi 


CALIFORNIA    FRUIT    BUILDING.    SACRAMENTO 

CHARLES  S.  SUMNER.  Architect 

This  building  is  Waterproofed  and  Coated 
with 

Mauerene 
Likwid  Sement 

THEIMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  BIdg. 
Phone  Sutter  1341  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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This  Machine  is  Friendly  with  the  Pipe 


J^ 

««.^-^ 

■~*l 

-   jjE^Riftii. 

•EhB- 

"1l|| 

miK 

ii^-^i^^i 

^1 

^^^ 

IJS 

WBIB^il 

B 

wm 

i 

^^RH 

^ 

^^^^Taj^^^^H 

m 

1 

imnb, '« 

^ 

HBhi^ 

U.  S.  POWER  PIPE  BENDING  MACHINE.  3  INCH  CAPACITY  MODEL,  MOTOR-DRIVEN 

PipeBends-QUICK!    CHEAP!    ACCURATE! 


Note    uniformity    of 
bends,  110  per  hour. 


Note  versatility  of 
machine — round, 
square,  oval  coils  and 
difficult  offsets: 


U.'S.  Power  Pipe  Bending  Machine  bends  pipe  to  any  radius  or  angle 
desired  with  absolute  accuracy.  Pipe  bent  cold  up  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  without  filling.  Eighteen  hundred  -pound  hydrostatic  tests 
made  without  a  failure  on  standard  pipe. 

Write  for  particulars — we  can  serve  you  ivell 

U.  S.  SHAPE  &  PIPE  BENDING  CO. 


Phone  Sutter  2145 


315  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 
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^  I  ^TTT?/^   Stationary 

X    U  H/ v><  Vacuum  Cleaners 

are  installed  in  more  than  nine  thousand  buildings 
as  classified  below: 


Residences 

Apartments 

Theatres 

Hospitals 

Offices 

Garages 

Factories 

Car  Barns 

Laundries 

Flour  Mills 

Warehouses 


Railway 
Stations 
and 
Terminals 

Carpet 
Cleaning  Es- 
tablishments 

Hotels 

Clubs 

Churches 

Schools 

Banks 

Stores 

Stables 

Telephone 
Exchanges 


Also,  are  used  for  many  other  special  purposes  including  "Special 
Equipment"  for  cleaning  SWIMMING  POOLS. 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC   CO 

CANTON,  OHIO  TORONTO,  CANADA 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 


San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Company 


397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


BARKER  BROS. 


J.  F.  KINDER 


?    724  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  1316  Belmont  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


i.^.»..^.«.. 
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Economy  That  Pays 

Economy  is  judged  not  by  the  first  cost  of  equipment,  but 
by  the  saving  it  produces,  over  and  above  the  old  method. 

For  more  than  thirty- three  years 

Systems 

Have  Been  Conserveing  Oil  and  GasoHne,  Time,  Labor  and  Space. 

BOWSER  SYSTEMS  are: 

LEAKPROOF        EVAPORATION  PROOF  RAPID 

LOSSPROOF  DETERIORATION  PROOF  HIGHLY 

FIREPROOF  CONVENIENT  EFFICIENT 

Architects    and    Engineers    everywhere    specify    and   recommend 
BOWSER   equipmemt. 

Tell  us  your  problem.    We'll  Help,  CONSERVE  OIL. 
A  System  for  every  requirement. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  inc. 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco  office:    612  Howard  Street.     Tel.  Douglas  4323 

Sales  Officesin  all  Centers  Representatives  Everywhere 


Make  Your  Floors  and 
Partitions  Sound-proof 

by    lining   them    with 
the  standard  deadener 

Cabot's  "Ouilt" 

Every  Hotel,  Flat,  Lodge,  Hospital, 
School,  Auditorium  or  similar  build- 
ing should  be  sound-proofed.  If  it 
isn't  sound  -  proof  it's  a  failure. 
Cabot's  Quilt  has  made  more  build- 
ings really  sound-proof  than  all  other 
deadening  methods  combined.  Mus- 
ical schools  are  the  hardest  buildings 
to  deaden,  and  the  N.  E.  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  Canadian  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  N.  Y.  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  and  many  others  show  that  Quilt  is 
perfect.  Sound-proof,  rot-proof,  vermin-proof  and  fire -retarding.  Quilt  is  the  only 
deadener  that  breaks  up  and  absorbs  the  sound-waves.  It  is  a  thick,  elastic  cushion 
of  dead-air  spaces. 

Send  for  sample  and  full  catalog. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  Cabot's  Stucco  Stains 

Cabot's  Waterproof  Brick  Stains,  Plasterbond  Damp-proofing 

S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle 
Timms,  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland 


Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 
Bonn  Barber,  Architect.  Deadened  with  Cabot's  Quilt. 


Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 
The  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
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"We  GOLD  MEDAL 

MAIL  CHUTE 

■  1 

INSTALLED   IN 

THE    NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY   HALL 

^^H  1 

AND  THE 

.^H. 

WHITE    MARBLE 
MERRITT 
BUILDING, 

^^^^H . 

LOS   ANGELES 

■■■ill 

V 

Given    highest 
award   at    Panama- 
Pacific    I  n  t  e  r  n  a- 
tional      Exposition, 
1915. 

Watcrhousc-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

331  f.  4th  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

mm 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle 

Agents  for  Washington 

i 

.■ 

ArnericanMailing 

Device 

Corporation 

LIBERTY 

waU  board 

MANUFACTURED    Br 

KEY- HOLD  PLASTER  UTH  COMPANY 


HADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory,  148    Hooper  St.,  San   Francisco,    Ca 
Phone  Market  5767- 

Sales  Office: 

Monadnock  Building,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  5889 


'j^/rjr£:r/f£://^ 


An   electrical  necessity  for  the 
modern  residence  or  apartment 


A  KTcat  liuiiic  (Mnvcnicncf.  k<'<-p.s  food 
ileliKlit  fully  warm  aii<l  .vayory  until 
served.  Simple,  practical,  safe  and 
efficient.  A.ssures  satisfied  tenants  and 
higher  rentals.  List  of  installations  on 
request.      Hiiilt  to  order  by 

Iht  PROMETHEUS  ELECTRIC  CO. 

M.  E.  HAMMOND,  1X1   Humboldt   Bank 
KuildinK,  San  Francisro. 


MOTORS 

Any  Size  —  We  Have  Them 


Motors    Exchanged, 
Rented,     Repaired 


Manufacturer  of^the 

Hampton    Auto- 
matic Roller  Rack 


Hampton  Electric 
and  Machine  Co. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
AND       CONTRACTORS 

518-520  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  ERANCISCO 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3266 
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Specify 

"PITTSBURGH" 
Water  Heaters 

And  plan  extra  open- 
ings in  all  chimney 
breasts  for  connecting 
them,  and  greater  satis- 
faction to  your  clients 
will  result. 

PITTSBURGH  Water 
Heaters  are  favorites  in 
the  Architectural  field. 
By  repute  and  perform- 
ance they  have  found 
favor  to  the  extent  of 
being  specified  for  over 
one  hundred  thousand 
homes. 

See  Sweet's  Archi- 
tectural Edition,  pages 
1024  to  1027  for  sample 
specifications,  etc.,  or 
write  for  descriptive 
literature. 

Pittsburgh  Water  Heater  Co. 

478  Sutter  Street  492   15th  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ',       OAKLAND 


CRANE 


C  AST   IRON 
BRASS 
CAST   STEEL 
FERKOSTEEL 

FLANGED   FITTINGS 

We  have  the  largest  line  of  patterns 
for  flanged  fittings  for  low  pressure, 
standard,  extra  heavy,  hydraulic,  su- 
perheated and  extreme  hydraulic  pres- 
sures, ranging  in  size  from  one-inch 
to  sixty-inch,  and  for  working  pres- 
sures from  fifty  pounds  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  low  pressure, 
standard  and  extra  heavy  fittings  are 
in  accordance  with  the  1915  American 
Standard. 

Castings  for  special  fittings  also  may 
be  made  at  a  minimum  expense  owing 
to  our  large  equipment  of  special  pat- 
terns which  may  be  altered  at  very  low 
cost. 

CRANE   CO. 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


CALirORNIA  $T[AM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron   Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

671-679   FIFTH  STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Sutter  737 


FORUM  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold,  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND   ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 
15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cah 
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CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  &  wire  co.  ^J 

^  J.  T.  MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND   BRONZE 

♦     34-9-365  SEVENTH    ST.        SAN   FRANCISCO     /( 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CH.'\S.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

OFFlCt  AND  shops:     CORNER    19TH   AND   INDIANA  STREETS 
Phone:     Mission  6033  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

manufacturers  of 
ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION   AND   FINISH 


861-863   HOWARD  STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  KNOWLES 

CONTRACTOR  and  ENGINEER 


Fireproof  and  Reinforced 
Concrete  Construction 


442    Call    BIdg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone  Sutter  4712 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 
TeL  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J_,Lfc__     D*___,'     __     /^^—i-»— k-»  w»--       T»«^  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

onn  Kin£^ius  Company,  Inc. 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order,       'JMCCl  iUCldl  1  ^UUUi.l^ 
any  size,  for  Ileatini^  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres,  _,  ,     _.. 

.Schools,  Public  Buildinfts,   Etc.  t  aOS     aDfl     olOWerS 

252  Townsend  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  phone  Garfield  i  los 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEKL   CONTRACTORS 
Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 


1J47-I_'4<)  H.\KRISOX  STREHT 

Bet .  Sth  iiiKi  9th 


.■\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Market  337 
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P.  Noble,  Pres.  Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 

E.  B.  Noble,  Vice-Pres.  Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 

A.  E.  Wilkins,  Sec'y  ment  from  stock 


SUPPLIERS    OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Phones:    Garfield  2575  and  2576 


WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 

W.  B.  Morris,  President  H.  H.  Morris,  Vice-President  L.  J.  Gates,  Secretary 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates  and  Steel       141-147  Beale  Street  and  132-148  Main  Street 

Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WIRE   WORK   OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SPFCIAT  TSTS    IN    FATTORV                                                           -  .-^.^faa;-.. 

and                                     _^., 

_-  .^_,^_  -^m.,,,^^.^-^;^'  f-^ag^ 

RESIDENCE  FENCES              ^3 

^^^^^^^^^mi 

^^^^^^I  ^  W-1 

Bpt'''               :-»== — j^i»-'^*.i_,.--'  •-»:,Ji»' 

Kearny      tSI  '  Yi  ^^^^^^^ 
2028             I     '  'L      ^-"^^ 

#" 

"245-247  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

BanK  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator  Enclosures 
and  Fire  Escapes 

Steel  Windows  in  the  Hallidie  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone,  Mission  I  763  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  therefore,  Economical"  —  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  HIndorsed  Ijy  the  Leadinj^  Arehiteets  and  Engineers  of 
the  Country.    It   is  A  PERFECT    BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


SOLE  AGENTS 

Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Kewanee  Water  System 

Maintain  your  own  Plant. 
Small  Operating  Expense. 
The  proper  thing  for  the 
Country'  Home. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co. 

117-  121   Montgomery  Street 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearny  1457 


LEADER  WATER  SYSTEM 

WITH    OIL   CASED    PUMPING    UNIT 

"Citifies"  The  Country  Home 
Run  by  Electricity  or  Gas- 
oline Engine  —  Economical 
to  Operate  —  50,000  in  use. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

851-853  FOL.SOM  STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
phone   Sutter  4982 


tif 


With  this  equipment  we  are  able  to  render 


/^^  Y      /IOC'  wnn  inis  equipment  we  are  able  to  renuer  yr-,  y      /%     C^  C^ 

\-r  I  J  /\  1^ iN  unexcelled  service.  Let  us  figure  your  next  job  \ -r  I  j  /\  ^N^N 

Phone       FULLER  &  GOEPP  '^ !»'»««». 


Garfield  737 


San    Francisco 


Winn    writing-   to   A'.ivcrtlscrs   please    mention    this    magazine. 
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STEAM  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

FOR   COMMERCIAL    AND    PUBLIC    BUILDINOS 

/^ 

FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE  HOME 

^     MANGRUM  &  OTTER,  Inc. 

Phone  Kearny  3155           827=831  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

YOU  SHOULD  WORRY— about  the 

high  cost  of  fuel.     BURN  OIL. 

JOHNSON'S  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
At  Very  Reasonable  Cost  under   Guarantee  to 

Save  ^2  of  Your  Fuel  Costs. 

Also   Gives  More  Satisfactory  Results.      Simple  to  Operate  — 
Automatic  —  Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  Oil  Burner. 

Snn     T/^UXTCr^M  C^f\    ^^^^  mission  street 
.1.   J  wni>|  k3Vyi>l     V^V-/.    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BURNER   IN   OPERATION 
Phone  Market  2759 


THE    RAY   OIL   BURNING    SYSTEM - 

LATEST  MODEL 

Improvements :  Enclosed  motors,  dust,  oil 
and  water  proof;  oil-cooled  motor  runs  75  per 
cent  cooler;  oil  heated  electrically.  Only  one 
place  to  lubricate  for  entire  machine,  and  many 
more  exclusive  features.     Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  S.   RAY  MFG.  CO. 

29  SPEAR  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearny  199 

Works,  Bosworth.  Milton  &  Rousseau,  S.  P. 
R.  R.,   San  Francisco.     Phone   Mission  5022 


OIL  BURNERS 

VACUUM  PLANTS 
ICE  MACHINES 

The  Three  Essentials  for  the  Up-to-date 
HOTEL  and   APARTMENT    HOUSE 

With  a  JARVIS  Guarantee  Your  Troubles  Are  Over 


Home  Manufacture — Everything  but  the  Motors 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Phone  Market  3397  275  Connecticut  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Rc-ducin}^  Valves 
Safotv  Valves 
( lil' Valves 

Hlowoff  V^alves 
lioilcr  Feed  Water 
Rc^vilalors 


Uil  Rum])Ui>^  Sets 

Little  Oiant  Improved 
Oil  ijurners 
])uj)]c'x  Oil  Fuinps 
Rotary  Oil  Pumps 
Oil  Heaters 
Draft  Gauges 
Boiler  Feed  Pumps 


862-864  HOWARD  ST. 


G.  E.  WITT  CO.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Phone  Douglas  4404  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Direct  Factory  Sales  Office,  FOXCROFT  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,   Cai. 


A.  F.  EDWARDS.  President  J.  A.  MACKENZIE  CHAS.  F.  EISELE  I  A.^t     Manat^ers 

J    M.  FABBRIS.  Vice-President  Secretary  J.  RUBIOLO  y^!.bw.   .landterb 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 
Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco       Telephone  South  San  Francisco  161 


EVERLASTIING  BUOW=OF'F'  VALVE 

.\LSO 

"WHITE  STAR"  Valves 

Peerless    "Rainbow"  Sheet  and 
Piston  Packings        Sole  Agents 

GENERAL    MACHINERY    & 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

39-51  Stevenson  Street, 

San  Francisco 


Telephone 
(Private  Exchange)   Sutter  6750 
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The  Bank  of  Italy  Competition* 

Bv  WARREN  C.  PERRY,  Architect 

A  PERUSAL  of  the  programme  g-overning  the  recent  competition  for  the 
new  Bank  of  Italy  building'  which  is  to  occupy  the  northwe.st  corner  of 
Powell  and  Eddy  streets,  San  Francisco,  a  spot,  it  may  be  ren:arked, 
hitherto  dedicated  to  the  rapid  disbursement  of  funds  rather  than  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  same — discovers  a  noteworthy  feature.  There  is  apparently 
an  unusual  tendency  to  limit  the  designer  to  a  preconceived  scheme,  at  least  in 
its  broader  aspects.  The  entrance  is  to  be  in  a  given  location  with  reference  to 
the  lot — namely  on  the  corner  facing  Market  street — the  Trust  Department  is 
to  be  on  the  second  floor  with  the  legal  offices — the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors 
are  to  be  left  empty,  but  are  to  be  of  such  nature  as  to  be  good  office  space  for 
general  renting  purposes — the  sixth  floor  is  to  contain  rooms  devoted  to  em- 
ployees' welfare,  including  a  small  auditorium,  etc.,  etc. 

Without  debating"  the  merits  or  faults  of  this  type  of  programme,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  puts- the  judgment  on  the  basis  of  handling  or  treatment  rather 
than  of  "parti" — in  other  words — of  taste  rather  than  of  logic — if,  after  all,  the 
two  are  separable.  In  other  words,  the  interrelation  and  size  of  the  various 
elements  being-  largely  given,  the  task  becomes  one  of  clothing  and  expressing 
this  organism. 

The  only  important  exception  to  this  generality  is  found  in  that  part  of  the 
programme  dealing  with  the  entrance — ^I  had  almost  said  vestibule,  since  that 
word  is  so  vised  as  to  seem  to  make  a  separate  vestibule  mandatory — which  has 
resulted  in  an  interesting  variety  of  solutions  and  arrangements  for  this  element 
of  the  plan.  The  winning  design  by  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Faville  and  the  splendid 
plan  put  out  by  Mr.  Lewis  P.  liobart  both  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  having  no 
vestibule  motive  at  all,  thus  obtaining"  an  enormous  advantage  on  the  compara- 

*  There  were  eleven  architects  invited  to  compete  and  the  bank  awarded  cash  prizes  of  $1,000  each 
for  the  four  best  plans  in  addition  to  the  winning  design.  A  perspective  and  first  floor  plan  of  each  of 
ihf  tivc  prize-winning  designs  are  shown.  The  jury  was  composed  of  Mr.  Ellis  F.  J^avvrence,  arch.itect 
of  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  David  C.  Allison,  architect  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Messrs.  .\.  P.  Giannini, 
P.  C.  Hale,  and  J.  A.  liacigalupi,  representing  the  bank.  Mr.  Sylvain  Schnaittacher,  jircsident  of  tlii- 
San    Francisco    Chapter,    A.    I.    A.,   acted   as   architectural   adviser. — Editok. 
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l-IKST    FLOOR    PLAN.    HANK    OF    ITALY    liril-DIXC. 
I'.liss    &    Faville,    Architects 

lively  Miiall  hjt,  in  l)ein<4^  able  to  have  bankinj^'  rooms  of  Ljreat  size  and  openness 
— separate  access  to  the  Safe  l)e])osit  area  in  the  basement  beinm  arranged  in 
this  case  throufj^h  a  small  lobby.  The  buildinj^s  exhibited  ran,i,a'  all  the  way  from 
the  no  vestibule  type  to  the  fine  elli])tical  entrance  lo,!4S>ia  in  the  desiijn  of  Messrs. 
IJakewell  &  Hrown.  which,  however  consumes  almost  a  (juarter  of  the  plan  area. 

Turninj^  then  to  the  exteriors,  we  find  the  real  variety--from  the  .u^reat 
I'lorentine  wall  of  the  winnings  desio^n  (  which  unhappily,  due  to  uncompromisino^ 
cube  restrictions,  soars  twenty  feet  above  the  roof  in  an  ambitious  ]iarapet)  to 
the  conventional  down-town  type  with  a  variant  in  the  colossal  but  brief  colon- 
nade of  Messrs.  Keid.  This  wall  treatment  of  Messrs.  IJliss  and  I'aville.  pierced 
by  fine  arches  and  to])])ed  bv  a  many  corbelled  cornice,  has  much  of  the  force  of 
its  ])rototyi)e.  enfjuyh  at  least  to  carry  it  throuj^h  to  first  place — and  if  sympa- 
thetically carried  out  will  make  a  dij^nified  buildiny; — unless  the  rude  hand  of 
commerce  reaches  in  to  carve  more  windows  for  those  bifjc  ofiices  li<;"hte(l  (Mily 
by  the  tops  of  those  same  arches.  And  while  we  are  criticizing^ — cannot  that 
misfit,  where  the  flat  entrance  motive  seeks  hopelessly  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
curved  wall  above,  be  re-studied? 

In  contrast  to  the  design  di.scussed  al)ove  we  have  the  franker  type  that  dis- 
plays on  its  surface  the  indication  of  the  different  strata  of  the  interior — bankin,:;' 
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PERSPECTINE,    BANK   OF    ITALY   BUILDING.    SAN 
FRANCISCO.    BAKEWELL  &  BROWN.  ARCHITECTS 


Awarded  $1,000  Prize 
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PliRSPECTIVE,     BANK    OF    ITALY    BUILDiyO. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.      REIl)    BROS.,    ARCHITECTS 


Awarded  $1,000  Prize 
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FIRST   FLOOR  PLAN,   BANK   OF   ITALY  BUILDING 
Weeks   &   Day,   Architects 

room,  trust  department,  three  office  floors  and  welfare  for  employees,  with  fenes- 
tration appropriate  for  each,  studied  and  decorated  into  a  design — of  this  sort 
the  best  example  is  that  of  Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Brown  aforementioned,  which, 
while  not  in  their  best  vein,  is  characteristic  of  that  firm's  clean-cut  sense  of  com- 
position and  disdain  of  triviality. 

Messrs.  Weeks  &  Day  alone  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  show  color 
in  a  design  of  great  charm  in  detail,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  much  broken  up 
by  the  use  of  difl^erent  motives. 
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FIRST   FLOOR  PLAN,   BANK   OF   ITALY   BUILDING 
Edgar  A.   Mathews,   Architect 
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A  number  of  the  competitors,  notably  Mr.  Edgar  Mathews  and  Mr.  WilUam 
C.  Mays,  economized  cubage  sufficiently  to  show  loggias  or  short  towers  sur- 
mounting the  angle  of  the  building — there  is  even  one  low  dome — by  which 
little  was  gained,  since  the  projected  building  will  be  so  situated  that  none  but 
a  lofty  pinnacle  could  count.  This,  by  the  way,  invites  mention  of  Mr.  E.  T. 
Foulkes'  reactionary  contribution,  which  broke  away  from  the  complacent  six- 
story  idea  so  apparently  laid  down  in  the  programme  with  a  mighty  tower  that 
sucked  up  all  but  the  two  lower  floors  with  it,  like  a  huge  stone  waterspout.  It 
was  frankly  an  effort  to  make  a  high  building,  and  not  a  bad  one  at  that. 

Finally  in  this  scattering  analysis,  bearing  in  mind  always  the  limiting  con- 
ditions laid  down  beforehand,  let  us  look  at  the  sections,  too  often  the  neglected 
offspring  of  plan  and  elevation  reared  upon  divergent  lines.  Two  of  these  stand 
out — the  delightful  one  by  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Day  very  fully  worked  out  in 
high  Renaissance,  presented  with  spirited  drawing ;  and  the  magnificent 
interiors  of  Mr.  Hobart's  design  mentioned  above.  There  is  no  question  in  the 
writer's  mind  but  that,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  section,  this  design 
was  the  strongest  presented.  Even  with  a  certain  lack  of  monumental  quality 
in  the  facade,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  good  scheme,  so  forceful  and  at  the 
same  time  so  admirably  restrained,  should  have  received  no  recompense.  It  de- 
served recognition  at  least. 

But  then  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  different  individuals  see  through 
different  eyes,  and  the  jury,  acting  as  it  di'd  undoubtedly  in  good  faith,  was  after 
all  a  group  of  individuals. 

So  another  competition  has  run  its  course  to  a  decision — to  the  amazement 
and  incredulity  of  our  brother  in  the  business  world  who  fails  to  see  why  so 
much  should  be  staked  by  reputable  practitioners  on  a  slender  chance  of  victory. 
But  then,  what  can  he  know  of  the  joys  of  the  "charrette"  ?  And  while  competi- 
tions may  not  "pay" — is  there  anything  else  that  so  stimulates  an  office,  so  refines 
and  strengthens  its  spirit,  as  these  same  competitions  ?  We  hope  sincerely  that 
the  Reforn^ers,  with  which  we  seem  overburdened  these  days,  will  not  direct 
their  enersfies  in'  this  direction. 


Architectural  Practice  Demands  Institute  Inquiry 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  the  business  of  the  evening  was  a  discussion  of  archi- 
tectural practice  as  it  is  being  considered  by  the  post-war  committee  of  the 
Institute.  The  architects  of  the  Elast  have  been  considerably  exercised  by 
the  lack  of  recognition  accorded  architects  and  the  American  Institute  by 
the  Government  in  the  Federal  building  programme  during  the  war  and 
the  post-war  committee  is  working  to  determine  the  cause  and  to  secure 
suggestions  for  its  correction  from  the  various  chapters.  Mr.  Bert  L. 
Fenner,  executive  secretary  of  the  Institute,  was  recently  in  California, 
on  a  tour  of  the  country,  and  asked  that  the  Western  chapters  consider 
the  problem  thoroughly  under  two  divisions :  "What  is  the  matter  with 
architectural  practice?"  and  "Do  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the  Institute 
need  revision  to  be  of  more  assistance  to  the  architects?"  Both  of  these 
questions  will  be  considered  at  the  Institute  convention  which  will  be  held  next 
month  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  members  of  the  local  Chapter  are  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  only  way  the  arcliitects  can  secure  better  recognition  is  by 
rendering  greater  service.  The  most  successful  architect  will  be  the  one  who 
renders  the  most  efficient  service.  It  was  suggested  that  the  architects  should 
exercise  particular  care  to  see  that  plans  and  s]:)ecifications  were  complete  in 
every  detail  and  not  liable  to  misinterpretation.  Also  that  the  architects  should 
pay  closer  attention  to  their  work  after  the  contracts  are  let  and  assume  a 
greater  responsibility  in  the  superintendence  of  the  work. 
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$1,250,000  Tourist  Hotel  for  Los  Angeles 

PLANS  for  the  new  California  hotel  to  be  built  on  a  4v3-acre  site  in  Los 
Angeles  are  well  under  way  and  it  is  expected  that  construction  will  be 
started  within  sixty  days.  Mr.  Myron  Hunt  is  the  architect.  The  plans  em- 
brace a  main  hotel  building  containing  450  guest  rooms,  a  group  of  bunga- 
lows, thirty-six  being  provided  for  with  fifty  other  available  sites  possible,  a 
casino,  public  and  private  garages,  a  school  for  hotel  children,  open  and  glass 
enclosed  swimming  pools,  tea  houses  and  playgrounds.  The  hotel  and  bunga- 
lows now  projected  will  accommodate  about  lOCX)  guests.  Future  apartment 
houses  and  a  hotel  annex  are  contemplated  in  the  general  plan. 

The  main  hotel  building  will  be  five  stories  with  a  high  basement,  laid  out 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  H.  with  the  main  wings  approximately  500  feet  in 
length.  The  lobby  will  be  65x182  feet,  the  dining-room  106x180  feet,  and  the 
auditorium  160x88  feet.  Eleven  hundred  guests  can  be  seated  in  the  dining'- 
room  at  one  time  and  the  auditorium  will  accommodate  2000  persons.  This 
building  will  be  fireproof  construction  with  reinforced  concrete  frame  and 
floors,  hollow  tile  filler  walls,  cement  plastered  exterior,  clay  tile  and  compo- 
sition roofing.  All  of  the  auxiliary  buildings  will  be  of  hollow  tile  construc- 
tion and  the  bungalows  will  be  frame  and  plaster.  The  bungalows  will  con- 
tain from  six  to  ten  rooms  each.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
ground  improvements  now  projected  is  $1,250,000.  The  aeroplane  view  of 
the  hotel,  on  the  opposite  page,  is  shown  by  courtesy  of  Southwest  Builder 
and  Contractor.  hs 

Statistics  Disprove  Rent  Profiteering 

THOSE  who  make  the  charge  of  rent  profiteering  will  be  able  to  derive 
no  satisfaction  from  the  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  made  public  the  other  day.  This  report  was  based  on  figures 
compiled  in  representative  industrial  communities  throughout  the  country. 

The  object  of  the  board's  investigation  was  to  determine  what  has  been 
the  actual  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  war  started  in  1914.  The 
board  finds  that  there  has  been  an  average  increase  between  July.  1914.  and 
November,  1918,  of  about  65  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living.  Food,  it  is 
stated,  costs  83  per  cent  more,  clothing  93  per  cent  more,  fuel  and  light  55 
per  cent  more  and  sundries  55  per  cent  more.  While  these  important  items  of 
living  cost  have  been  advancing  so  greatly,  the  board  finds  that  the  cost  of 
shelter  shows  an  increase  of  only  about  20  per  cent. 

The  information  upon  which  the  board  based  its  report  was  gathered  in 
between  forty  and  fifty  cities  throughout  the  country.  The  advance  in  food 
and  clothing  is  shown  to  have  been  the  principal  item  of  added  living  cost 
in  the  dififerent  cities,  although  the  cost  of  sundries  showed  a  heavy  in- 
crease. As  a  general  rule  the  cost  of  coal  showed  a  greater  increase  than 
that  of  gas  and  electricity,  while  in  many  localities  the  rates  for  gas  and 
electricity  for  domestic  use  remain  the  same  as  in  1914. 

Data  bearing  on  the  cost  of  shelter  was  derived  from  chambers  of  com- 
merce, real  estate  boards,  brokers  and  charitable  and  civic  organizations  in 
nearly  one  hundred  cities.  The  figures  show  that  in  New  York  City  rents 
have  advanced  less  than  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  1914,  while  in  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Cleveland  the  advance  has  been  practically  about  20 
per  cent.  In  some  cities,  it  is  reported,  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change.  ;k 

Million  Dollar  Office  Building 

Messrs.  Reid  Bros.,  architects,  have  been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  fourteen-story  $1,000,000  office  building  to  be  erected  at  Powell  and  Post 
streets,  San  Francisco. 
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Poor  Designing  One  Reason  for  Apathy  in  Apartment 

House  Building 

By  J.  F.  DUNN,  Architect 

DESIGN  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  own  saleability,  which  indi- 
cates no  insignificant  forward  step  in  our  valuable  art  producing 
trades — trades  which  represent  in  these  United  States  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  no  less  than  five  billion  dollars  for  home  furnishings  alone ! 
Industrial  art  products,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  have  commanded 
higher  prices  only  in  proportion  as  a  high  degree  of  attractiveness  was 
super-added  to  absolute  mechanical  perfection  and  suitability  for  a  given 
purpose. 

The  manifold  economic  conditions  compelling  in  all  large  cities  here 
and  abroad  the  housing  of  people  in  apartments  should  mak-e  this  as  im- 
portant a  subject  for  design  as  other  structures  for  our  ablest  architects, 
but  the  best  architects,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  not  been  keenly  interested 
in  apartments,  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  lack 
of  interest  in  substantial  building  and  real  estate.  Despite  the  want  and 
necessity  of  building  apartments  and  the  commendable  optimism  of  brokers, 
there  is  a  curious  reluctance  (and  there  has  been  for  ten  years)  on  the  part 
of  the  real  investing  public  to  put  their  savings  in  apartments,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  any  form  of  real  estate,  which  was  at  one  time),  next  to  Govern- 
ment securities,  considered  the  best  investment  for  private  funds. 

The  unexpressed  reasons  that  have  discouraged  investors  in  real  estate 
and  banks  to  loan  liberally  on  buildings  is  the  twenty  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  obsolescent  houses,  flats  and  alleged  apartments  built  without 
architects  and  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible,  solely  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. The  cutting  up  of  good  hay  fields  into  twenty-five-foot  city  lots  by 
enterprising  suburban  land  sharks  has  further  contributed  to  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  legitimate  real  estate  investments.  But,  obsolescence  and  depre- 
ciation are  the  particular  bad  influences  that  have  demoralized  legitimate 
building.  The  well  inte'ntioned  but  uninformed  owner  or  greedy  speculator 
without  training  as  a  builder,  obtains  by  hook  or  crook  enough  blue 
prints  to  get  a  building  permit  and  a  large  loan  in  proportion  to  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  mortgagee.  What  they  call  planning  is  an  arrangement 
where  the  occupant  can  get  into  the  box-like  rooms  and  what  Gustave 
Flaubert  calls  "The  most  useful  object  in  the  house"  from  a  long  hall. 
These  buildings  are  often  of  wood  frame  and  when  covered  on  the"  sides, 
as  well  as  the  front,  with  cement  plaster,  the  poor  tenant  often  imagines  he  is 
living  in  a  reinforced  concrete  building  until  fire  drives  him  out  some  night 
in  his  pajamas.  The  mechanical  equipment  is  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  the 
fixtures  all  shine  long  enough  to  permit  of  the  building  being  filled  with 
professional  tenants  and  placed  on  the  market  for  sale,  or.  rather,  a  trade. 
Trade  is  mentioned  because  cash  sales  have  been  for  years  an  exception 
and,  when  made,  are  bragged  of  in  the  newspapers. 

Trading  is  indulged  in  where  each  party  thinks  he  possesses  the  worse 
lemon,  and  swaps  with  inflated  values.  The  speculating  builder  takes,  for 
instance,  a  farm  or  anything  that  sufficient  cash  can  be  borrowed  upon, 
showing  a  profit  over  his  equity.  The  loan,  of  course,  is  arranged  for  pend- 
ing confirmation  of  the  deal,  so  that  no  chances  are  taken.  AA'ith  this  cash 
in  hand  the  mortgage  is  sloughed  and  this  procedure  is  known  along  real 
estate  row  as  "sluffing"  or  "Rusoing"  a  deal.  Such  methods  are  not  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  architecture  or  even  good  buildine. 
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One  can  see  six-story  brick  building's  tied  together  by  wood  joists. 
ordinary  plaster  of  Paris  for  exterior  cornices  painted  to  imitate  stone, 
equipped  with  scrap  brass  plumbing-  fitting's,  second-hand  drainage  pipes, 
absolutely  no  deadening  in  floors  or  partitions.  Such  buildings,  if  survivors 
of  "that  April  day  again,"  will  be  added  to  the  twenty  million  dollars'  worth 
of  obsolete  houses  and  flats  we  have  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  meantime,  for 
the  want  of  anything  better  brokers  are  selling  them.  Banks  have  confused 
these  cheap  buildings  with  permanently  designed  buildings  and  refuse  to 
make  the  same  sized  loans  on  improvements  as  Eastern  cities ;  all  this  to  the 
discouragement  of  brokers  and  their  investors,  injury  and  loss  to  architects, 
builders  and  the  city. 

Were  an  architect  employed  on  the  above  he  would  for  an  additional  two 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  with  the  present  high 
cost  of  lumber,  give  a  fireproof  floor  of  concrete  and  tile  the  saving  of  metal 
ceilings,  insurance  and  the  attending  security  against  fire  which  tenants  are 
willing  to  pay  take  care  of  this  designed  construction.  Increased  standards 
in  constructive  design  is  architecture  and  not  the  gingerbread  which  jerry- 
builders  and  uninformed  owners  often  imagine.  It  is  criminal,  and  especially 
so  on  this  coast,  to  use  twelve-inch  brick  walls  on  the  upper  floors  of  six- 
story  apartment  houses  for  the  only  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  contract  for 
brick  walls  as  per  "Building"  Laws"  than  to  prepare  the  necessary  designs 
for  a  reinforced  concrete  frame. 

Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  the  New  York  architect,  in  the  Architectural  Review, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  said  that  ignorant  planning  of  buildings  was  one  of  the 
most  extravagant  habits  of  the  American  people,  that  the  waste  due  to  faulty  de- 
sign equaled  our  annual  fire  loss,  and  gave  as  an  illustration  the  largest  apart- 
ment hotel*  building  then  being"  built  without  an  architect  on  upper  Broadway. 
He  showed  by  a  sketch  a  better  general  plan  eliminating  several  small,  inade- 
quate courts  with  the  attending  necessar}^  architectural  ornamental  returns, 
a  much  simpler  floor  plan,  effecting  a  half  million-dollar  saving  of  material 
and  renting  value. 

In  New  York  a  few  months  ago  I  was  amused  to  see  this  very  apart- 
ment house  undergoing  alterations  and  changes  to  have  it  compete  with 
building"s  erected  by  architects.  What  would  Mr.  Flagg  say  to  our  largest 
apartment  house  with  the  loss  of  money  and  architectural  opportunity,  its 
borrowed  plan  with  an  enclosed  court  instead  of  one  opening"  to  the  south — 
the  New  York  building  was  exquisite  in  ornamental  detail,  with  good  ma- 
terial, by  a  clever  draftsman,  but  our  affair  has  not  even  that  saving  grace ; 
and  this  misdirected  energy  and  loss  in  private  building  is  not  entirely  a 
private  affair,  for  the  consumer  in  rents  and  taxes  pays  for  these  obsolescent, 
depreciating  buildings,  just  as  surely  as  the  public  will  pay  for  misdirected 
energy,  waste  or  extravagance  applied  to  government  Utopian  war  housing, 
cost-plus  schemes,  Hog  Island  shipbuilding",  or  any  of  the  other  political  extrava- 
gances. , 

Obsolescence,  meaning  in  every-day  talk  "old-fashioned,"  is  aj^plied  by 
scientifically  inclined  realty  brokers  to  land  as  well  as  buildings.  They 
make  a  nice  distinction  as  to  obsolescence  of  a  certain  locality  for  a  given 
purpose,  and  can  show  apartment  house  losses  on  an  avenue  that  iDccame 
devoted  to  the  auto  industry,  but  obsolescence  and  depreciation  of  build- 
ings is  a  concern  of  architects. 

For  owners  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  obsolescence  and  depreciation  of 
buildings  let  them  picture  some  of  the  city  departments  still  living  in  the 
old  New  York  City  Hall  and  the  stately  colonial  homes  built  one  hundred 
years  ago  along  the  eastern  coast  down  to  the  stone  vaulted  fortress  of  the 
seventeenth  century  on  the  quay  of  St.  Augustine.     Then  continue  to  the 

*  .\nsonia. 
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picturesque  Spanish  and  French  quarter  of  New  Orleans  and  sleep  in  a 
century-old  home  of  a  cotton  merchant;  take  up  the  trail  again  and  observe 
the  buildings  of  the  Spanish-American  missionaries  to  and  up  the  California 
coast  at  Santa  Bar*bara  and  Monterey,  terminating  in  our  own  Mission 
Dolores  church.  And  then — contrast  these  long-lived  buildings  with  the 
reply  of  a  present-day  jerry-builder  to  his  customer,  "Get  enough  rent  out 
of  it  so  you  can  afiford  to  burn  it  down  in  ten  years." 

Architects  know  what  all  successful  owners  and  building  syndicates 
learn,  that  every  dollar  expended  in  architectural  excellence  can  be  reaped 
many  fold  in  higher  rentals  and  that  architectural  fees  are  now  reckoned 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  initial  investment  in  apartment  houses  of  all 
large  cities.  Taste  is  an  asset  in  trade  as  in  life  generally.  People  also 
have  learned  that  the  cost  or  size  of  a  building  is  not  the  only  determining- 
factor  of  its  worth.  A  room  paneled  with  a  few  pine  mouldings,  spaced  by 
an  architect,  might  be  more  valuable  than  if  covered  all  over  with  mahogany 
by  a  lumber  contractor.  Maybeck's  art  palace,  covered  with  cement  plas- 
ter, is  worth  the  United  States  Mint  made  of  granite,  "Materiam  superabat 
opus." 

If  size  were  the  determining  factor,  one  would  prefer  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  to  its  neighbor,  St.  Thomas'  Church  in  New  York. 

"Material  priceless,  yet  less  prized 
For  its  own  worth  than  what  the  cunning  head 
Of  Mulciber  thereon  had  wrought."* 

The  two  greatest  stage  successes  this  season  in  New  York  had  but  three 
people  in  the  casts.**  All  this  said  in  business  language  means  that  design 
:^ells ;  not  the  quantitative  standard,  but  quality,  perfection,  and  beauty. 

The  logical  solution  for  the  reluctance  to  build,  due  to  above  mentioned 
conditions,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material  without  a  commensurate 
increase  of  rents,  is  for  architects  to  make  labor  and  material  so  much  more 
efficient  through  design  by  cutting  down  to  a  minimum  depreciation  and 
practically  eliminating  obsolescence. 

^         ^         ^         ^ 

The  accompanying  photographs  and  plans  have  been  selected  as  recent 
•examples  of  intelligently  handled  apartment  house  designs  in  San  Francisco. 
That  planned  by  the  writer  will  serve  very  well  to  emphasize  my  argument 
that  the  present  apathy  in  building  is  not  altogether  due  to  high  cost  of 
materials  and  labor.     To  quote  from  one  of  our  morning  dailies : 

"The  theory,  not  basically  new.  that  elegance  combined  with  utility  and  design, 
may  be  found  as  profitable  in  apartment  building  as  in  other  structures,  has  been 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  edifice  recently  completed  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Dunn,  architect,  on  the  east  side  of  Leavenworth  street,  just  north  of  Geary,  San 
Francisco.  The  average  rent  of  a  four-room  apartment  in  this  neighborhood,  built 
ty  the  same  workmen  and  the  same  materials,  is  $60.  These  apartments  rent  for 
an  average  of  $120."' 

The  above  said  in  business  language  means  that  design  pays,  and  analogously 
speaking,  it  does  not  always  require  more  expense  or  time  for  the  tailor  to  cut 
a  suit  of  clothes  beautifully.  The  scissors  might  just  as  well  be  used  in  one 
direction  as  in  the  other,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  aesthetics.  This  build- 
ing stands  on  a  key  lot  that  measures  only  22  ft.  11  in.  x  68  ft.  9  in.  and 
contains  on  each  floor  a  suite  of  apartments,  consisting  of  stair  and  elevator- 
hall,  foyer,  living-room,  oval  dining-room,  with  east  and  west  exposure,  opening 
into  each  other  for  entertaining  purposes ;  kitchen,  bedroom,  bath  and  dressing- 
rooms.  The  plan  shows  axial  planning  with  mirrors  terminating  vistas  to 
increase  the  effect  of  spaciousness.     Extreme  care  is  given  to  scale,  not  only 

■*  The   Sun-God"s  Palace.     Ovid. 

**  "Tea  for  Three"  and  "Sleeping  Partners." 
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in  ceiliii}^  licij^'^lits,  opciiinj^s.  reveals  and  mMul(iini;s,  Imt  in  the  acce-isorics, 
such  as  the  console  table,  wall  sconces,  etc..  and  the  subordination  of  all 
•  letails  to  the  ensemble  was  what  made  the  buildinj^'^  even  possible  on  such 
a  small  lot. 

The  frame  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  one  of  the  structural  i)recau- 
tions  was  the  deadening  of  Hoors  by  a  false  ceilinji^.  fulfilling  a  three-fold 
Ijurpose — preventinji:  sound  to  travel  out  of  the  ai)artment.  hiding  objec- 
tionable structural  beams  and  better  i)roportionin.i;-  heip:hts  to  dilTerent 
spaces.  All  plumbinj^^  fi.xtures  are  in  an  accessible  pipe  shaft,  built  recesses 
for  radiators  with  packless  valves,  recesses  or  boxes  for  drai)eries.  servidors 
for  tradesmen,  ornamental  humidors  covering  ex])()sed  radiators.  "Marvelis^ht" 
switches  arc  some  of  the  mechanical  apartment  house  innovations.  The  decora- 
tive work  is  characteristic  of  the  "Little  Trianon."  The  walls  are  i^aneled 
throui^hout  with  ordinary  pine  painted  the  same  i^rey  color,  "cafe  au  lait"' 
sli_tchtly  "a^ed."  in  mouldinf^  and  ornament.  Wherever  china,  wine,  women  or 
books  re(|uire  a  closet  it  is  a  secret  panel,  pivoted  or  Soss  hinijed.  so  as  not  to 
break  up  the  alisj^nment  of  the  panelinfj;.  These  are  numberless  but  all  important 
details,  and  though  not  expensive  require  the  desili^nin•,^  sui)ervision.  care  and 
attention  of  the  architect  until  the  buildin*;-  is  actually  completed. 


Must  Not  Mention  Wages 

The  L'nited  States  Employment  Service  has  issued  a  warnino^  to  employers 
of  labor  who  have  been  putting-  objectionable  "hel]>  wanted"  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers.  The  Tnited  States  Employment  Service  doesn't  like  this  form 
t)f  ad. : 

llij^hest    ]irevai!in<j^   wages;   ])lent\    of   overtime;   ten    i)er 
cent  bonus. 
It  states  that  such  ads.  violate  the  rule  a.s:ainst  si)ecial  inducements  in  ad- 
vertising.    The  ndes  of  the  service  bearing-  on  "help  wanted'"  advertising  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Xo  advertisement  for  unskilled  male  workers  is  permitted  to  he  inserted  in 
any  newspaper  or.  other  periodical  in  the  State  of  New  York,  unless  the  advertiser 
has  first  obtained  from  the  State  Director  a  license  or  permit.  Tiie  number  of  this 
l)ermit  shall  be  incorporated  in  all  advertisements. 

There  arc  two  exceptions  to  this  rule:  (a)  Firms  advertising  for  unskilled  male 
workers  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  shall  not  be 
re(|uired  to  have  a  license  number;  (b)  for  the  present  advertising^  for  laborers  for 
farms,  mines  and  railroads  is  also  excepted. 

2.  .-Xdvertising  for  all  grades  of  workers  above  laborers  is  permitted,  provided 
that  such  advertising  shall  not  contain  mention  of  wages,  or  hours,  or  special  in- 
ducements. The  wording  of  the  advertisements  for  the  more  skilled  workers  shall 
be  conlined  to  a  statement  of  the  number  of  workers  wanted,  the  different  grades 
and  occupations,  and   the   ijlace   where  applicants   shall   apply. 


Prepare  to  Bid  on  Hangars 

Contractors  should  be  prepared  hereafter  to  otfer  bids  on  hangars,  just 
as  they  woidd  on  ordinary  garages.  Some  weeks  ago  ground  was  broken 
at  the  Ashburn  Hying"  field  in  Chicago  for  the  hangars  to  serve  as  a 
receivings  station  for  the  Chicago-.Vew  York  aerial  mail,  and  t(^  house  the 
airi>lanes  to  be  used  in  the  service.  With  the  return  of  the  aerial  forces  from 
Euroi)e  the  airplane  will  come  into  greatly  increased  use  in  both  i)ublic  and 
private  .service. 
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The  Architect  and  His  Education 

By  CARL  F.  GOULD,  A.  A.  I.  A.* 

ARE  we  not  now  about  to  enter  a  revolutionary  period,  or  moment  of 
protest,  in  the  world's  educational  history?  The  term  "educated  man" 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  universal  approbation  it  did  a  few  years  ago, 
as  we  all  realize.  The  educated  man  as  such  today,  is  considered  erudite. 
The  erudite  person  we  consider,  I  believe,  one  who  has  an  avaricious  in- 
tellectual fund  for  information,  rather  inclined  to  exhibit  it,  but  when  deeds 
and  actions  are  needed,  his  interpretation  somehow  does  not  apply,  and  he 
is  discarded  for  one  who  has  maybe,  a  crude  solution,  but  nevertheless  one 
that  works. 

We  know  ourselves  that  the  well  trained  man  is,  generally  speaking, 
capable  of  handling  problems  which  the  public  do  not  give  him  credit  for 
being  able  to  solve.  The  consequence  was  and  still  is  that  many  jobs  which 
properly  should  come  into  an  architect's  office,  go  to  contract  designers  and 
others  who  have  no  training  or  adequate  experience.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
profession.  These  men,  however,  are  able  to  get  away  with  it  because,  even  in 
their  crude  manner,  they  make  certain,  above  all,  to  bring  themselves  before  the 
public.  The  public  does  not  today  go  out  of  its  way  to  rout  out  hidden 
talent.    Talent  must  come  forth  and  make  itself  evident  or  go  unused. 

In  order  to  analyze  this  problem  we  will  consider  three  phases  of  educa- 
tion which  may,  we  hope,  throw  some  light  on  this  more  than  unfortunate 
situation.  Education  of  the  student,  education  of  the  architect  and  educa- 
tion of  the  public. 

Have  we,  or  our  so-called  best  educated  associates,  been  able  to  cope 
with  our  present-day  problem  satisfactorily?  Has  the  education  of  an 
architect  been  such,  within  our  experience,  or  observing  that  of  others,  one 
which  has  or  has  not  prepared  him  for  the  conditions  in  which  he  now  finds 
hiimself — the  everyday,  workaday  world?  This,  of  course,  will  be  answered 
by  each  individual  according  to  his  interpretation  of  what  is  satisfactory. 
But  has  the  education  of  the  architect  had  equally  successful  applicable 
results,  as  say,  that  of  the  engineer,  lawyer,  doctor,  chemist,  etc.? 

My  answer  would  be  that  of  all  the  professions,  we  have  obtained  the 
least  apparent  success  or  recognition  from  the  public.  If  that  is  so,  then 
the  next  grave  question  we  must  ask,  is  it  the  faulty  education  which  we 
received  which  has  brought  our  profession  so  low  in  public  esteem,  or  have 
we  failed  to  be  instructed  in  the  correct  manner  in  which  to  exhibit  our 
"wares"  to  the  public,  or  is  there  something  wrong  with  the  public? 

As  soon  as  the  hviman  mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  pleasure  an 
orderly  arrangement  gives,  it  then  begins  to  apply  order  in  conscious 
fashion.  The  orderly  supports  must  have  correspondingly  orderly  rafter- 
ends,  and  these  in  turn,  due  entirely  to  the  necessity  of  construction,  give 
regularity  of  spacing  to  all  the  parts.  As  wealth  and  leisure  increase  in  the 
early  civilization,  the  conscious  sense  of  order  becomes  so  keenly  appre- 
ciated that  the  spacing  of  columns  and  rafter-ends  is  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing worth  while  per  se,  and  abstract  beauty  comes  into  the  world  as  a 
form  of  conscious  human  expression.  From  that  moment  civilization  begins 
to  weave  its  marvelous  web  of  abstract  form,  which  has  been  an  expression 
of  its  joy  in  existence  ever  since.  Without  beauty  of  form,  what  a  poor 
place  to  live  in  this  world  would  be !     If  it  were  possible  to  emerge  from 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  annua!  meeting  of  Washington  State  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architect-?. 
Mr.  Gould  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bebb  &  Gould,  architects,  1005  Securities  Building,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington;  head  of  Department  of  Architecture,  University  of  Washington. 
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iho  ca\c.  our  si-hudls  and  dur  li(>im'>.  «iur  husiiu-ss  blocks  would  all  be  of 
similar  story  iK'inhts,  similar  openini^s  for  lij^lit  and  entrance,  there  would 
be  no  enthesis  to  columns  or  supports,  no  sensiti\e  cliannelini^-  with  their 
varyiiii;"  l)lay  of  lii^ht.  no  crown  mold  with  their  sensitive  anthemion  orna- 
ment, ni)  sculptured  tympanum  a  world  from  the  be.y^intiinj:;-  to  the  end 
of  drab  uniformity. 

If.  however,  we  were  to  believe  the  averaj^e  business  man,  that  un- 
•ortunate  individual  who  tem])orarily  occui)ies  life's  staij^e.  it  would  be  just 
such  a  world  that  he  would  dras^  down  u])on  himself.  ( )ne  of  these  prac- 
tical affairs  which  he  is  so  constantly  reiterating^,  and  why.  for  ji;^oodness  sake, 
the  architect  has  not  the  couraj^e  to  .irivc'  him  what  he  wants,  or  rather, 
what  he  says  he  wants;  but  no.  \vc  always,  b}'  indirection,  ijive  him  more 
than  he  thinks  he  wants  in  the  wa\'  of  architectural  impressiveness.  and 
he  ijoes  away  proud  at  heart  in  the  possession  of  somethinii'  people  tell 
him  is  impressive,  and  that  at  once  reads  upon  his  self-im])ortancc. 

Who  does  not  know  the  enthroned  banker,  g^loryini;^  in  his  marble, 
bronze  and  }.i^ilt.  which,  if  taken  from  him  would  leave  him  naked  indeed? 

in  face  of  all  difificulties.  must  we  not  therefore  persist  in  .^ivinii-  the 
public  what  it  does  not  a])])arcntly  want  in  the  way  of  architecture  and 
desij^n? 

Jf  then  we  admit,  which  probably  some  of  you  do  not,  that  design  still  has  a 
function  to  perform  even  in  spite  of  the  receivini>-  public  hostility  let  us 
inspect  with  care  the  types  of  architecture  we  are  endeavorins:^  to  impose 
on  this  i)ractical  era  of  ours.  Let  us  see  how  these  various  types  of  archi- 
tecture have  been  the  result  of  our  educational  process,  and  whether  or  not 
they  adequately  lit  the  modern  world  api)arently  industrially  made. 

Are  not  the  examples  of  office  buildins^-s  on  every  city's  thoroughfare, 
rising  story  upon  story,  accentuating  the  horizontal  members,  and  topped 
bv  a  huge  classic  cornice,  are  they  not  architectural  ])erverts?  We  see  their 
great  blank  side,  but  are  unable  ever  to  appreciate  them  from  the  angle  of 
the  drafting  board  design.  Again  we  have  in  our  midst  splendid  models 
in  red  san(lstone,  of  deejj  revealed  medieval  architecture,  round-arched, 
trying  its  very  best  to  scjueeze  itself  into  the  recjuirements  of  the  alert  office 
buildings.  Perhaps,  after  all,  our  ditmb  business  man  may  have  reason  to 
object,  and  perhaps  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  sins  of  the  early 
practitioner. 

They,  Hunt.  Richardson,  and  others,  obtained  their  education  in  foreign 
lands  by  travel  and  a  little  superficial  study  in  the  h'cole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
They  sketched  beautifully  and  saturated  their  minds  with  the  French 
Renaissance,  the  Komanescpie  and  the  Palladian  classic.  They  came  back 
to  this  country  during  a  period  in  which  architecture  was  at  its  very  lowest 
ebb — from  18^5  when  Richard  Hunt  returned  to  New  York,  until  perhaps 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  They  found  an  architecturally  sterile  field,  and 
their  individual  preference  for  style  found  no  oi)position  and  was  imposed 
broadly  in  many  exceedingly  beautiful  monuments  without  discrimination, 
w'hether  Fifth  Avenue  residence,  bank,  club  or  office  building.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  ])roblem,  structural  or  otherwise,  were  secondary  to  the  design. 
The  problem  was  imposed  from  without,  and  the  conditions  of  utility  were 
lightly  regarded.  Flvery  city,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'acific.  has  examples 
of  work  of  these  men  or  their  followers.  The  World  building  in  Xew  York 
gave  the  suggestion  for  such  buildings  as  the  I'ioneer  and  lUirke  buildings  of 
Seattle,  etc.,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  as  a  basis  for  an 
evolved  type.  We  must  give  credit  to  these  men  for  establishing  a  high 
standard   (»f   scholarliness   in    the   ])rofession,   and    raising   the   architect   in 
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])ublic  esteem,  but  they  utterly  failed  to  establish  sequence  in  architectural 
evolution. 

After  these  men  had  held  sway  there  appeared  on  the  horizon  a  younger 
group,  headed  'by  Sullivan  of  Chicago,  which  swung  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pendulum,  scorned  European  precedent,  and  in  a  vigorous  and  highly 
commendable  way,  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  architectural 
enigma,  by  solving  the  problem  purely  and  entirely  on  the  basis  of  structure 
and  ornamental  application  without  precedent  devised  on  the  basis  of  cross 
sections  of  the  sea  anemone ;  delighted  in  ignoring  all  historic  and  ab- 
stract design  previously  devised.  A  wave  again  coursed  through  architec- 
tural design,  of  which  we  find  a  reflex,  in  some  cases  excellent,  in  other  cases 
totally  without  merit,  such  as  the  Melhorn  building  and  the  Moore  Theatre, 
Seattle.  Again  the  sequence  of  architectural  evolution  is  broken,  these  designs 
no  longer  have  weight,  although  much  has  been  contributed'  to  a  more  ac- 
curate architectural  thinking  process,  that  is,  the  evolution  of  a  design  from 
the  conditions  and  based  upon  the  conditions.  The  designs  of  this  group  of  men 
seem  to  have  failed.  As  we  review  the  whole  history  of  architecture,  we 
find  no  individual  who  has  successfully  stemmed  the  current  of  architectural 
tendencies.  The  great  men  of  the  past.  Pericles,  Michael  Angelo,  Suges, 
seem  to  have  obtained  success  only  by  re-created  masterly  summaries  of 
the  current  architectural  thinking,  and  not  by  going  off  at  tangents  of  their 
own  individual  concoction.  Our  riot  of  individualistic  architectural  ex- 
pression of  modern  times  which  we  so  deprecate,  is  due,  without  question, 
to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  react  with  the  public ;  we  are  left  too 
much  with  our  own  individual  interpretation.  We  need  the  intelligent  reaction 
of  the  public  to  obtain  permanent  results.  The  Greek  Temple  had  been 
slowly  evolving  for  hundreds  of  years  before  the  perfected  Parthenon  was 
built.  The  thoughts  and  ideas  upon  which  the  great  cathedrals  were  de- 
signed and  constructed  have  a  miraculously  woven  sequence  through  the 
Romanesque  even  to  the  Roman,  Louis  Sullivan,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
Richardson,  Hunt,  all  tried  and  are  trying  to  impose  an  architecture  upon 
the  world,  each  as  different  in  its  fundamental  intention  as  could  be,  and 
evolved  out  of  an  unsocial  and  highly  individualistic  mental  concept. 

NoAV  what  we  need  is,  first  of  all,  more  collective  thinking,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  and  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  until  we  do  think 
more  nearly  alike  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  will  make  progress  towards  a 
permanent  architecture.  I  am  sure  I  perceive  protest,  protest  against 
ihiiformit}^ — it  has  been  our  slogan  above  all  to  be  original.  The  public 
says,  build  me  a  house,  I  don't  care  what  or  how,  the  only  condition  I  make 
is,  it  shall  have  absoluteh^  no  sem]-)lance  to  its  neighbor's.  Any  suburban 
street  in  any  American  town  is  evidence  of  this  fact.  An  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  every  period  and  type,  and  the  whole  commonplace,  misfit, 
sterile  and  terrifying  in  its  ugliness. 

Compare  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Broodnay  in  the  Cotswald  for  the 
newer  town  of  Forest  Hills).  Simple  domestic  architecture,  all  Tudor, 
even  those  recently  built,  each  expressing  individuality  and  solving  the 
individual  problem,  but  the  whole  portraying  a  unity  of  eiTect  which  leaves 
a  permanent  impression  of  charm  and  domestic  friendliness. 

As  ugly  as  the  Smith  building  is,  if  every  Second  avenue  mercantile  structure 
recalled  its  theme  of  ugliness,  we  would  have  a  street  famous  throughout  the 
Cnited  States  as  portraying  distinction  in  contrast  to  the  conglomerate  elTects 
which  often  in  detail  are  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  Smith  building. 

Snyder  in  New  York  has  devised  a  school  design  which  he  has  improved 
as  it  has  been  repeated,  but  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  discard  the  type  because 
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llicir  architects  wtnild  l)c  criticized  for  phiLjarisni  if  they  followed  his  lead. 
The  ixM.r  lonj;  siifTeriiij;  school  prohlein  is  still  beinjj^  distorted  by  beini^ 
forced  into  l\oiiianes(|iie.  Art  nuveau  and  every  variety  of  classic  desi<,ni. 

'I'iie  newer  education  shows  tendencies  toward  a  more  rational  and 
greater  uniformity  of  method.  It  does  not  discard  historic  ])recedent ;  it 
briiifT^s  into  the  forefj^round  the  j::^reat  masterpieces  of  the  past  for  inspiration  ; 
it  analyzes  them  in  terms  of  the  then  existing-  conditions,  but  above  all  it 
teaches  us  to  solve  our  i)resent  day  problem  into  terms  of  practical  re(|uire- 
ments.  conditions  of  construction,  materials,  locality  and  climate.  It 
remains  for  our  educational  ])rocess  to  be  willinp^  to  search  out  greater 
universal  tendencies  and  develoj)  our  thou«^ht  in  tbeir  direction.  However 
much  we  older  men  may  be  able  to  adjust  our  thinkin_g^  process  to  the 
newer  order,  for  the  newer  order  is  coming'  as  certain  as  day  follows  dawn, 
we  can  never  do  so  with  the  agility  of  the  embryonic  architect  or  the 
student  who  is  now  getting  his  ground  work  established.  Our  schools  of 
architecture  should  be  the  most  fertile  preparatory  field  for  the  mold  in 
which  he  eventually  must  find  a  nitch.  We  can  only  hesitatingly  forecast 
what  this  mold  will  be.  and  i)repare  im])erfectly  our  courses  of  instruction 
for  the  boys  who  will  enter  it. 

The  two  great  conflicting  points  previously  expressed,  the  following 
of  historic  precedent  with  such  close  servility  as  to  create  misfits;  or  the 
utter  ignoring  of  precedent  and  creation  of  sterile  riot  of  individuality.  Xo 
architect's  education  could,  we  believe,  be  Cf)nsidered  com])lete  without  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  historic  styles,  without  being  able  to  interpret 
the  subtle  fineness  of  the  (jreek,  the  sumptuous  dignity  of  the  Roman,  or 
the  austere  as])iring  (|uality  of  the  medievalist.  The  student's  ])roblems 
will  by  no  means  close  at  this  point.  He  must  be  taught  the  jirocesses  of 
analyzing  a  problem  accurately  in  terms  of  its  conditions;  be  able  to  reduce 
the  complex  into  its  component  elements,  sense  the  essentials  of  a  ])roblem. 
place  them  in  their  relative  order  with  equal  skill,  whether  the  plan  of  a 
workman's  cottage,  an  industrial  plant  or  a  courthouse.  All  the  while  his 
thoughts  must  be  shot  througli  with  an  awakened  sense  of  relative  truth 
in  form  or  ])roportion.  This  sense  of  pure  beauty  to  be  attained  variously 
1)\  drawing  from  life,  modeling  in  clay,  exercises  in  color,  and  by  the 
abstract  study  of  form  or  esthetics. 

In  this  analysis  of  instruction  we  cannot  omit  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  construction,  the  necessity  of  which  is  w'ell  recognized.  Just  as  the 
iii/uret  f  a  man  fully  clothed  is  his  tlesh  and  blood,  full  of  action  and  joy  in 
living  is  only  ])ossible  if  the  bone  framework  is  sound,  so  a  knowledge  of 
the  framework  of  art  or  structure  of  its  niend)ers  must  be  tlioroughlx' 
attained. 

.\n  awakened  sense,  therefore,  nm^t  i)er\ade  the  whole  secpience  of 
education  and  mold  into  one  miufl  fabric  the  visions  of  man's  i)ast  achieve- 
ments, the  logical  methods  of  rational  determination  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  structure.  I'his  is  indeerl  a  big  undertaking  as  a  program  of 
education,  and  one  that  can  only  be  imperfectly  attained.  It  is  possible, 
however,  we  believe,  to  give  a  direction  of  mind  to  the  student  which  will 
l)ermit  him  to  more  nearly  complete  the  process  long  after  leaving  the 
atelier.  There  no  doubt  will  be  many  shortcomings  among  the  future 
generation  of  architects,  but  upon  the  exjierience  of  the  past,  we  believe  their 
education,  whether  in  the  otiice  or  the  school,  shoidd  ])repare  them  better 
for  the  greater  o])p(.rtunities.  perhaps  the  mo^t  extensive  building  era  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 
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Now  finally  for  the  architect  himself,  we  men  assembled  here,  what 
can  we  do  to  help  our  situation  ?  Let  us  be  a  little  selfish  and  look  tO'  our 
own  self-preservation.  For  are  we  not  deserving  of  some  recognition  for 
the  self-sacrifice  we  have  been  putting  into  the  profession?  AVilling  to  give 
more,  to  put  more  into  service  for  the  public,  and  be  content  to  receive  so 
little  in  recompense?  Can  we  not,  with  propriety,  help  ourselves  to  get 
added  returns  and  joy  out  of  the  few  chances  that  still  may  be  coming  to  us? 

Due  to  the  demands  upon  our  sympathies  and  the  necessity  of  service 
brought  about  by  the  war,  the  world  consciousness  has  departed  from  its 
individualistic  isolation ;  we  are  now  becoming  a  really  united  family,  not 
only  within  our  border,  but  beyond  the  seas.  AVe  are  attaining  a  far  greater 
unity  of  consciousness. 

Architects  must  take  on  something  of  the  new  enlarged  consciousness 
that  has  come  and  is  coming  to  the  world.  If  the  practising  architect  of 
today  can't  do  it,  someone  else  will.  The  contractor  or  engineer  will  grad- 
ually work  into  being  a  full  fledged  practitioner  in  the  newer  school.  We 
must,  as  never  before,  be  alert ;  we  must  be  prepared  to  tackle  the  new 
problems;  we  must  be  prepared  to  tackle  the  old  problems  in  a  new  way. 
The  housing  problem,  the  industrial  plant  that  needs  reorganizing  and 
replanning,  the  farm  building.  Not  only  must  we  be  ready  to  get  out  our 
drafting  boards  with  these  new  problems  upon  them,  but  we  must  be  ready 
to  meet  the  workingman,  know  him  at  his  local  headquarters;  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  overseas  shipper  and  learn  his  terminal  problems;  we 
must  go  into  the  country  and  meet  the  farmer-and  become  interested  with 
his  problems.  We  can  no  longer  rel}^  so  completely  upon  our  architectural 
plates.  We  cannot  any  longer  impose  upon  them  problems  as  previously 
solved.  We  must  solve  their  problems  on  the  basis  of  their  own  needs, 
their  own  ability  to  pay,  and  upon  the  revenue  derived. 

There  are  terra  cotta  plants,  wood  working  plants  which  need  reorganization. 
We  must  be  willing  to  inspect  them,  follow  through  their  special  needs  and 
reorganize  their  plants  on  the  basis  of  good  planning  insofar  as  it  interprets 
their  requirements. 

The  conditions  of  utility,  climate,  materials  available,  all  enter  into  the 
resolution  of  the  problem,  as  we  know. 

The  architect  is  by  far  the  best  eciuipped  man  today  to  take  over  these 
enlarged  problems.  But  the  public  does  not  think  so,  and  does  not  know 
or  care  to  know  so,  and  he,  the  architect,  is  being  sadly  ignored  and  is 
rarely  employed  in  these  undertakings.  The  new  order  of  things  is  going 
to  require,  unless  the  world's  progress  is  to  cease,  the  solution  of  innumer- 
able problems  such  as  these.  We,  as  architects,  must  attain  greater  public 
recognition  for  our  ability.  We  must  do  it  by  standing  together,  v/orking 
as  a  unit.  We  should  not  seek  to  hide  our  talents.  It  is  neither  fair  to  us 
nor  to  them.  We  owe  it  to  the  public  to  exhibit  our  wares.  We  must  and 
should  keep  them  informed  through  the  press  of  our  capacity  for  service. 
The  medium  of  recognition  has,  as  we  know,  vastly  changed  since  our 
fathers'  time,  when  personal  contact  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  get 
recognition.  We  must  not  forget  that  method  either,  we  must  meet  men 
as  before,  though  in  a  larger  spirit  of  friendliness,  in  the  various  walks  of 
life.  But  we  should  forget  our  former  professional  false  modesty.  At  the 
club,  upon  the  street,  in  the  street  car,  if  the  spirit  moves  us,  we  should  not 
be  ashamed  to  talk  shop  to  interest  a  fellow  traveler  in  the  subject  which 
is  nearest  our  hearts.  You  often  have  to  listen  respectfully  to  business 
men's  talks  upon  business  topics,  why  shouldn't  the  public  listen  tO'  us  upon 
our  topic,  infinitely  more  interesting  than  theirs  if  we  take  a  little  pains  to 
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make  it  so.  W  lien  our  lellows  An  a  i^(  x.d  hit  of  work  let  us  praise  it  and 
him  openly,  and  do  not  eonline  eriticism  to  adverse  comment.  Let  us  tor 
a  while  at  least  leave  out  our  adverse  comment  even  ui)on  the  most  hated  rival. 
Let  us  see  that  the  press,  by  persistent  effort,  will  a.y:ain  mention  the  name 
of  an  architect.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  paid  publicity,  for  heaven's 
sake  let  us  do  it.  lUit  above  all.  let  us  ^et  into  the  game  in  every  manner 
of  wav  that  receives  the  ai)proval  of  our  enlightened  conscience.  And  let 
us  d()  it  in  common,  with  joint  action,  mutually  and  with  common 
friendliness. 

The  t^reatest  opportunities  are  just  ahead.  Shall  we  try  to  ^rasj)  them  a-> 
a  Richardson  or  a  llunt  or  a  Sullivan,  and  fail  in  establishini^:  an  archi- 
tectural secjuence?  The  world  will  not  a^ain  stand  for  it.  ( )ur  ])rol)lenis 
are  more  universal  today,  and  they  must  be  solved  in  a  far  more  unixersal 
fashion. 

Individuality  must  count  as  never  before,  but  it  must  be  the  joint  in- 
dividuality of  the  men  in  the  ])rofession  workini^-  toi.;ether  with  a  far  larger 
consciousness. 

Puffed  Brick  for  Concrete 

TllR  world,  and  esi)ecially  the  ship])inf4  portion  thereof,  stood  flabber- 
i^asted  when  the  concrete  ship  Faith  was  launched  on  San  I-Tancisco 
bay  and  the  lie  was  given  to  the  theory  that  stone  won't  float,  but  the 
world  and  the  shipping  portion  thereof,  accustomed  to  accomplishment  of 
the  impossible,  doesn't  know  (|uite  what  to  make  of  the  "puffed  brick" 
vessel  which  has  been  "poured"  by  the  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Com- 
panv  on  (Government  Island  in  Oakland  inner  harbor. 

"Puffed  brick"  is  made  like  ordinary  brick  of  a  ])eculiar  clay  containing 
a  low  percentage  of  silica.  Subjected  to  intense  heat,  the  brick  ])utifs  like 
popcorn.     The  product  looks  like  and  is  as  light  as  coke. 

After  having  been  puffed  the  brick  are  ground  to  dust  and  mixed  with 
cement.  This  process  makes  for  a  gain  of  about  -K)  per  cent  in  the  light- 
ness of  the  shij)'s  walls. 

The  ship's  forms  are  built  in  standardized  sections  and  hinged  with 
bolts  so  they  can  be  forced  up  and  put  out  of  the  way  when  the  concrete 
hardens.  After  launching,  these  forms  can  be  put  back  in  jilace.  steel  rods 
installed  and  in  a  few  days  the  pouring  of  another  ship  can  be  l)egun.  Ac- 
cording to  experts  in  concrete  shipbuilding,  this  makes  it  i)ossil)le  to  turn 
out  a  75(X)-ton  vessel  every  three  months.  (  )nly  about  2?  per  cent  of  the 
luml)er  in  the  forms  is  wasted. 

'i'lie  two  concrete  shijis  Imilding  on  ( iox'crnuient  island  resemble  ^teei 
\  essels  in  their  lines  and  show  a  great  advance  over  the  l*"aith.  They  will 
l^e  launched  broadside  to  the  water,  as  it  is  figured  that  to  send  a  concrete 
vessel  stern  first  into  the  water  might  subject  it  to  a  damaging  twisting 
strain.  The  ways  are  three  feet  above  high  water,  so  that  the  shi])s  will 
take  a  three-foot  dive  when  launched.  It  is  figured  that  this  drop  when 
launched  sideways  subjects  the  shi])s  to  minimum  strain  by  spreading  it 
over  a  large  surface. 

Description  Baffled  Again 

"I  don't  suppose  there  are  words  to  describe  your  new  bungal(»w." 
"Yes,  there  are  words — but  my  wife  won't  let  me  use  them." 
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PLAN    OF   MOTOR   PARK   FOR   MARYSVILLE 
John  W.  Gregg,  Landscape  Aixhitect 


A  New  Element 


The  Automobile  Camping  Ground 

in  Park  Design 

By  PROFESSOR  J.  W.  GREGG,  Landscape  Architect 
University  of  California 

LEADING  writers  and  other  authorities  on  modern  municipal  develop- 
ment are  united  in  the  opinion  that  no  town  or  city  can  be  considered 
properly  equipped  without  adequate  parking  facilities.  All  agree  that 
parks  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  community  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
living  in  it,  but  are  exceedingly  important  factors  in  developing  the  health, 
iuorality,  intelligence  and  business  prosperity  of  its  citizens.  Indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  liberal  provision  of  such  features  is  one  of  the 
surest  manifestations  of  the  intelligence  and  progressiveness  of  a  com- 
munity. It  is  therefore  constantly  becoming  more  generally  and  more 
clearly  realized  that  every  resident  of  a  town  or  city  owes  to  it,  in  return 
for  benefits  and  advantages  derived  from  it,  certain  duties  not  specifically 
compulsory  according  to  law,  and  that  among  such  duties,  too  often 
neglected,  is  that  of  aiding  in  every  possible  way  tO'  make  the  place  more 
beautiful  and  more  agreeable  to  live  and  work  in,  as  well  as  making-  it  more 
attractive  to  strang-ers. 
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PKKSFi:CTI\  K  OF  MUTOK   PARK   FOR   .\1.\K^  S\  I  I.I.K 
Jolin    \V.    (iiegg.    I.an<lscai>e    Arcliitt-ct 
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The  great  war  has  exerted  a  disquieting  effect  on  many  beneficial  civic" 
activities  the  world  over,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  interfered  with  the 
progress  of  American  municipalities  in  doing  the  things  that  should  be 
done  for  their  citizens.  While  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  during  a  period  of 
national  stress  to  distinguish  between  essential  and  non-essential  activities, 
it  is  a  shortsighted  policy  wihich  seeks  to  stop  entirely  the  development  of 
public  parks  and  recreation  centers  which  have'  so  clearly  demonstrated 
their  function  of  conserving  the  health,  the  morals,  and  the  fine  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm  so  vital  to  the  -welfare  of  our  citizenship.  It 
has  been  said  that  "the  wrongs  against  society  are  committed  by  our  people 
not  in  their  hours  of  work,  but  in  their  hours  of  leisure,"  and  the  responsi- 
bility lies  not  wholly  with  the  people  who  perform  these  unfortunate  acts 
but  with  the  people  who  have  not  been  wise  enough  to  see  to  it  that  the 
fundamental  business  of  any  community  at  large  is  to  see  that  it  becomes 
increasingly  easy  for  people  to  do  right  and  increasingly  hard  for  them 
to  do  wrong.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  by  the  development 
of  parks  and  recreational  facilities  has  been  demonstrated  on  the  battlefields 
of  France.  It  is  the  great  American  "playground"  with  all  its  lessons  of 
alertness,  quickness  of  thought  and  action,  physical  trim  and  fair,  hard  play 
that  has  so  gloriously  competed  with  the  German  "drill  ground"  for  the 
supremacy  of  clean,  free  thought  and  right  living.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  many  communities  have  thus  far  not  lost  sight  of  the  economic  value 
of  parks  and  recreational  areas  and  are  continuing  to  make  it  easy  for  our 
people  to  find  wholesome,  happy  and  healthful  outdoor  enjoyment  so  neces- 
sary to  the  upbuilding  of  the  mental  and  moral  fiber  of  our  citizenship. 

From  the  small  level  areas  providing  only  an  irregular  greensward  and 
a  miscellaneous  tree  growth,  have  been  developed  the  so-called  modern 
park-playgrounds  with  their  numerous  features  and  a  more  compact,  in- 
tensive use,  all  compatible  with  the  increasingly  progressive  and  complex 
life  of  the  people.  Correspondingly,  individual  local  requirements  have 
rapidly  broadened  to  include  those  of  the  automobile  public  where  here- 
tofore the  designing  of  the  average  sized  public  park  has  involved  the 
consideration  only  of  those  problems  and  features  of  direct  interest  and 
value  to  the  residents  of  the  conmiunity  in  wdiich  it  is  located. 

While  many  new  features  or  elements,  either  of  utilitarian  or  aesthetic 
value  in  park  designs  and  construction,  are  constantly  demanding  consid- 
eration, probably  one  of  the  latest  and  quite  important  is  the  problem 
involving  the  wholesome  and  friendly  entertainment  of  the  automobile 
traveling  public.  The  automobile  has  without  doubt  materially  changed 
many  of  our  business  methods  as  well  as  those  which  have  heretofore 
governed  our  mode  of  living  in  general,  and  like  all  similar  important 
revolutionary  factors,  it  has  introduced  numerous  problems  which  must 
necessarily  reach  a  solution  before  unity  and  harmony  of  thought  and 
action  can  prevail.  As  a  pleasure  vehicle  the  automobile  is  serving  the  ver}- 
important  and  desirable  function  of  bringing"  thousands  of  people  into  closer 
and  more  intimate  contact  with  the  open  country.  It  is  calling-  forth  that 
wander-lust  and  primitive  instinct  for  camp  life  so  inherent  in  us  as  a 
nation  of  pioneers.  So  extensive  has  become  this  type  of  traffic  that  good 
roads  and  hotels  are  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  those  who  wish  tO'  pene- 
trate the  heretofore  strictly  rural  districts.  Good  roads,  however,  as  they 
continue  to  spread  in  net-like  fashion  over  the  State,  are  important  factors 
in  directing-  and  controlling  the  bulk  of  automobile  traffic.  Because  of  the 
large  amount  of  such  traffic  and  the  fact  that  an  increasingly  large  number 
of   people    are    making    a    practise    of    camping    en    route,    the    numerous 
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hcaul)-  spots,  which  were  ()rij,''inall\'  located  alon^  our  hij^hways  and  which 
furnished  ideal  cotiditicnis  for  tcnii)orary  camps,  are  fast  being:  destroyed. 
The  "auto  pirate"  and  the  "road  hoii"  arc  one  and  the  same  animal.  li\  im: 
(»ff  the  "fat  of  the  land."  dcstroyinj^^-  and  rendering  insanitary  all  campinu 
spots  which  they  fretpient.  Roadside  thie\ery,  vandalism,  and  undesirable 
sanitary  coiulitions  are  callint;'  to  the  attention  of  towns  and  cities  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  establishint;-  nninicii)al  auto  ])arkin!L;-  areas 
where  proper  campinjj^  facilities  can  be  furnished  and  maintained  in  satis- 
factory condition.  Many  municii)alities  in  California  are  now  j^rovidini^- 
such  cami)inji:  sites  and  their  popularity  is  evidenced  by  the  heavy  demands 
made  upon  them.  That  such  features  are  serving-  a  very  desirable  inirpose 
is  without  cpiestion. 

The  introduction  of  the  auto  cam])in^"  feature  not  only  adds  a  new 
element  to  j^ark  desitj^n  but  many  new  problems  as  well,  and  California 
towns  and  cities  are  meetino^  the  main  problem  in  three  different  ways  : 
First,  by  securing^  a  piece  of  wcKided  land  near  the  hiti^hway  outside  of  the 
city  proper  and  permittinii:  free  camping  ])rivileg;es.  V^ery  often  in  this 
case  there  are  no  conveniences  installed  by  the  city  and  little  (^r  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  the  area.  Sometimes  roujjh  board  tables  and 
seats  are  built,  water  ])i})ed  to  the  site,  and  rough  toilet  facilities  provided. 
Such  areas  are  of  course  better  than  nothing-,  but  as  a  rule  they  soon  become 
.damaged  and  misused  to  such  an  extent  that  they  soon  become  unattractive 
to  the  better  class  of  tourists.  Second,  some  comnnmities  which  already 
possess  large  or  medium  sized  parks,  which  may  be  wholly  or  partly 
developed,  are  setting  aside  a  portion  of  such  parks  for  camp  use.  and  as  a 
rule  providing  more  and  better  camping  facilities.  Because  such  an  area  is 
within  the  park  as  a  whole,  it  also  receives  some  care  and  does  not  therefore 
become  a  seriously  objectionable  feature.  Usually,  however,  such  a  camp- 
ing area  is  located  with  no  regard  for  the  design  of  the  park  as  a  whole. 
and  is  conse(|uently  a  most  conspicuous  and  obstrusive  element.  Such  a 
feature,  like  all  others  in  park  design,  should  appear  to  fit  into  the  general 
scheme  and  become  a  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  element.  Many  cities 
and  towns  possess  parks  with  undeveloped  spaces  where  with  due  regard  to 
the  principles  of  landscape  design  and  the  proper  functioning  of  elements, 
most  serviceable  and  jileasing  camp  sites  may  be  established.  1  f  in 
attempting  to  locate  such  an  area  the  design  and  uses  of  the  ])ark  as  a 
whole  are  not  studied,  the  auto  camping  ground  will  ])rove  a  conspicuous 
and  oftentimes  disagreeable  "after  thought."  Such  camping  s])aces  should 
be  made  as  attractive  as  the  rest  of  the  park  by  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ornamental  plantings  and  the  utilization  of  materials  of  con- 
struction which  are  similar  to  those  used  elsewhere  in  the  ])ark  as  a  whole. 
Roads  and  walks  should  be  definitely  located,  well  built  and  maintained. 
Proper  facilities  for  cooking  should  be  ])ermanently  located  in  order  to 
prevent  campers  from  building  tires  wherever  their  fancy  dictates.  .V 
good  water  and  sewerage  system  should  be  installed  and  i)ro])er  bathing 
and  toilet  facilities  conveniently  but  not  cons])icuously  located.  It  is  most 
desirable  io  extend  the  lighting  system  to  that  portion  of  the  park  as  well 
as  to  install  all  other  features  which  will  in  any  way  aid  in  making  the 
site  convenient,  healthy,  pleasant  and  attracti\  c.  Third,  those  communities 
which  up  to  the  jiresent  have  never  ])ossessed  a  well  develo])ed  park  or 
playground  and  which  cannot  afford  to  secure  a  very  large  piece  of  land 
are  meeting  this  auto  camjjing  ])roblem  by  first  having  detailed  landsca])e 
plans  prei)ared  which  can  be  followed  as  fast  as  time  and  funds  ])ermit. 
Such  plans  should  provide  in  a  systematic  and  attractive  way  for  all  the 
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features  necessary  for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  for  those  strangers  within  its  gates.  If  such  plans  can 
be  prepared  in  advance  of  any  construction  work,  all  park,  playground, 
and  auto  camping  features  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  maximum 
of  service  and  beauty.  The  city  of  Marysville  is  fortunate  in  having 
possessed  the  foresight  to  proceed  along  this  line  and  even  a  casual  study 
of  the  plans  here  presented  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  individual  of 
the  value  of  such  a  method,  for  when  these  plans  are  carried  out,  Marysville 
will  possess  a  park  where  its  citizenship,  young  and  old,  can  enjoy  the 
cooling  shade  of  beautiful  trees,  or  can  gather  on  the  open  lawn  as  an 
outdoor  auditorium  and  enjoy  any  kind  of  entertainment  presented  from 
the  broad  stage-like  porch  of  a  beautiful  well  equipped  and  centrally  located 
park  house.  Well  built  walks  will  define  tv\'o  spacious  playground  areas 
for  small  children  and  a  proper  mass  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  give 
individuality,  privacy  and  charm  to  the  auto  camping  section  which  is 
conveniently  accessible  from  two  streets.  Here  the  tired  but  happy  traveler 
will  find  his  individual  parking  space  by  the  side  of  an  attractive  little 
shelter  house  equipped  with  gas,  light  and  water,  as  well  as  table  and  seats. 
This  well  kept  street  of  camp-homes  centers  on  the  park  house  where  will 
be  provided  showers  and  other  comfort  station  facilities  and  a  chance  to 
rest  by  an  open  fireplace  after  the  day's  drive.  In  such  a  plan  the  require- 
ments of  "compactness,"  "utility"  and  "beauty"  have  been  fulfilled  and 
Marysville  will  profit  greatly  thereby. 


Registration  Necessary  to  Save  Profession's  Entity 

THE  architectural  profession  is  earnestly  urged  to  take  individual  and  direct 
action  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
to  take  part  in  discussing  the  formation  of  a  law  governing  the  practice 
of  architecture.  Only  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  by  those  state  legislatures 
which  have  not  already  made  this  vital  provision  in  civic  economy,  can  the  pro- 
fession be  saved  as  such,  from  a  situation  which  approaches  disintegration. 
This  situation  is  already  serious.  From  the  "plan-book"  purveyor  by  whom  is 
designed  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  "small  houses"  of  the  land;  or  the 
building  companies  and  large  corporations  who  employ  their  own  "architect" 
and  draftsmen,  to  the  engineer — that  even  under  the  stringent  and  protective 
Illinois  law  is  allowed  to  practice  architecture  in  some  of  its  constructive  forms 
— the  undermining  of  the  profession  as  such  goes  on  rapidly  and  surely.  And 
only  a  general  passage  of  laws  in  the  several  states  limiting  practice  to  those 
who  demonstrate  their  fitness  can  stop  this  disintegration.  A  rush  for  new  con- 
structions that  will  follow  the  present  cessation  in  building  will  still  further 
jeopardize  the  architect's  prestige  vmless  the  law  demands  of  all  designers  and 
constructors  certain  evidences  of  qualification  for  the  work.  The  public  side 
of  the  situation  is  still  more  serious,  for  the  inadequate  plan  and  lack  of  design 
that  is  inevitable  with  the  unskilled,  will  depreciate  the  value  of  property  as  well 
as  seriously  affect  the  living  and  refined  surroundings  of  the  public.  A  legally 
standardized  profession  is  the  only  remedy  for  present  and  future  conditions 
and  should  be  striven  for  by  every  architect  who  cares  for  the  permanency  of 
his  craft. — Western  Architect. 


Yate.  Australia's  hard  wood,  is  the  strongest  known  timber. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER  Q/ 

Reinforced  Concrete  Bridges  and  Their  Architect- 
ural Treatment 

By  F.  G.  ENGHOLM,  C.  E.,  in  Contract  Record* 

THE  influence  of  engineering  structures  upon  the  community  life  of 
people  is  of  great  national  importance.  The  standards  of  beauty  are 
enlarged  with  the  growth  of  knowledg'e. 

The  creation  of  beautiful  structures  can  only  be  attained  by  a  full  and 
true  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  materials  used  and  by  certain  subtle  distinc- 
tions born  of  integrit}^  of  purpose  and  refinement  in  handling  them. 

The  use  of  masonry  for  bridges  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the 
past,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  cost.  The  longest  single  span 
in  masonry  in  existence  is  295  feet.  The  rise  and  dimensions  of  a  masonry 
arch  are  necessarily  large  and  are  especially  noticeable  in  spans  of  any 
appreciable  magnitude.  And  further,  the  restrictions  of  site  such  as  clear- 
ance and  depth  of  construction,  often  limit  and  afifect  the  general  design, 
economy,  etc.,  of  the  structure  so  as  to  render  the  use  of  masonry  prohibitive 
in  face  of  modern  developments. 

The  graceful  lines  of  a  reinforced  concrete  arch  bridge  with  a  shallow 
rise  and  comparatively  small  dimensions  of  the  various  members,  give  a 
touch  of  refinement  which  cannot  be  approached  in  any  other  material. 

In  steel  structures  the  aesthetic  treatment  assumes  a  different  character. 
To  attempt  to  ornament  any  steel  structures  of  large  span  would  be 
entirely  false,  and  foreign  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  design. 
Its  application,  if  done  at  all,  could  only  be  carried  out  consistently  l^y  a 
great  increase  in  weight  and  sacrifice  in  economy.  In  the  case  of  the  Forth 
and  the  Quebec  bridges,  for  instance,  no  pretence  is  made  to  decorate  these 
structures.  They  are  too  collossal  in  proportion,  themselves,  to  require 
any  such  treatment.  The  designer  of  the  Forth  bridge  stated  that  the 
design  pretended  nothing  but  to  tell  the  truth  as  simply  as  possible  and. 
inasmuch  as  it  does,  it  is  beautiful. 

These  massive  structures  are  rare  occurences  in  the  history  of  a  country 
and  in  dealing  with  "every-day"  structures,  reinforced  concrete,  in  its 
dimensions  and  applications,  gives  proportions  of  beauty  all  its  own. 

The  steadily  increasing  use  of  reinforced  concrete  as  a  structural 
material  in  the  last  few  years  thus  opens  up  a  line  of  thouoht  in  its 
architectural  treatment,  worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  the  artistic  as  well  as 
the  practical  mind.  Designers,  apparently,  have  not  yet  realized  the 
structural  possibilities  of  reinforced  concrete  or  else  they  lack  that  special 
knowledge  of  the  material  to  foster  its  more  prolific  use  in  their  works.  In 
a  few  cases,  however,  designers,  mostly  of  the  younger  and  more  progressive 
element,  are  investigating  its  possibilities. 

To  confine  myself  to  bridges  and  their  particular  architectural  treatment 
in  the  space  of  a  short  article,  it  is  necessary  to  condense  and  be  brief.     At 

*  Associated  with   Francois  Hennebique,   Paris,   and   L.    G.    Mouchel   and   Partners,    London,    Eng. 
Editor's   Note. — ^This   paper   was   submitted   to   Mr.    Will    P.    Day   of    Weeks   &    Day,    architects    and 
engineers,  Phelan  building,  San  Francisco.      Mr.  Day  pronounced  it  one  of  the  best  articles  that  has  been 
written  in   recent   years   on   the   subject   of   reinforced   concrete   bridge   construction.      He   agrees   with    the 
author   that    reinforced    concrete    highway   bridges    would,    under    practically    all    conditions,    be    materially 
unproved  if  finished  in  some  manner  other  than  with  the  plain  surfaces  of  ordinary  concrete.      Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  proper  selection  of  the   surface  aggregate   and   the   method   of  finishino- 
Likewise,   the   color   scheme    should   be  given   careful    consideration.      Highway   bridges,    whether    in    cities     ■ 
villages,   or   in    rural   districts,   should   be   so   designed   that   they  will    harmonize    with    their   environments' 
Highway   engineers,    officials    and    bodies    of    laymen    having    supervision    of    the    construction    of    highway 
"bridges    should    give    this    article    special    attention,    should    absorb    its    recommendations,    and,    thereafter 
should  erriiihasize  in  public  intercourse,  the  salient  points  so  strongly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Engholm. 
..     .  J''^.  illustrations    (the   work   of   Mr.    Day)    show    several   different   types   of   concrete   brfdges    built    in 
C  ahfornia  in  recent  years.     They  are  good  examples  of  the  author's  idea  of  architecturally  treated  bridges 
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ELECTROLIER,  WATSONVILLE  BRIDGE 


the  outset,  it  is  well  to  realize  that  reinforced  concrete  is  a  material  that 
one  must  have  a  special,  practical  and  studied  knowledge  of,  to  create 
development  along  the  right  lines.  No  amount  of  collaboration  of  architect, 
artist  and  engineer,  will  create  a  thing  of  beauty  if  one  and  all  do  not 
appreciate  and  thoroughly  understand  the  application  of  this  material. 

I  am  not  condemning  this  collaboration  of  architects,  artists  and 
engineers,  so  long  as  the  combination  working  together  know  the  material 
they  are  assembling.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  the  Bassano  dam. 
Here  the  combination  was  not  successful.  This  is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
reinforced  concrete  engineering,  which  is  surmounted  with  gate  houses 
designed  b}'  the  collaborating  architect  in  a  half-timber  afifectation  which 
seems  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  ponderous  structure  beneath. 
The  very  permanence  of  reinforced  concrete  demands  that  its  accessories 
be  permanent  also. 

The  art  of  building,  generally,  at  the  present  time,  seems  to  be  at  a 
serious  crisis;  look  where  we  may  nothing  is  seen  but  a  hodge-podge  of 
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.  styles,  or  rather  periods — Oriental  freaks  and  French  wedding"  cakes  rulj 
shoulders  with  English  affectations,  and  only  here  and  there  does  a  struc- 
ture seem  to  live  and  breathe  the  20th  Century.  Reinforced  concrete,  when 
universally  accepted  as  the  great  structural  material  it  is,  must,  if  the 
designers  using  it  be  true  to  the  material  and  themselves,  be  the  foundation 
of  a  great  transformation  in  the  mode  of  building — for  the  better,  we  be- 
lieve— because  the  elements  of  concrete  construction  are  so  simple.  As  1 
have  said  before,  with  the  elimination  of  the  complexity  of  construction 
now  in  use,  we  may  be  confident  of  the  evolution  that  will  take  place  in 
the  ages  to  come  and  be  proud  to  think  we  were  the  pioneers  of  the  great 
thing  that  will  live  in  the  generations  hereafter. 

We  must  not,  as  a  few  would  have  us  believe,  sever  ourselves  completely 
from  tradition,  nor  is  it  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  as  the  heritage  of  the 
past  merely  the  trimmings,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  most  constructural 
works,  with  their  burden  of  cornices,  columns,  useless  porticos  and  other 
impedimenta  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  average  architect  today.  Whereas 
in  the  preparation  of  a  design  in  reinforced  concrete,  the  fitness,  proportion, 
and  adaptability  are  the  first  issues  that  assail  the  designer,  and  the  majority 
of  them  fail  to  create  anything  worth  while  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Their  inability  to  understand  the  scientific  and  working  spirit  of 
concrete. 

2.  The  lack  of  that  knowledge  to  furtherance  of  thought  in  terms  of 
concrete,  and 

3.  The  impossibility  of  abandoning  the  knowledge  they  have  already 
acquired  in  building  with  other  materials. 

With  the  perfect  knowledge  of  these  first  three  points  a  thing-  of  beauty 
will  result,  and  no  amount  of  elaboration  will  remedy  faults  in  these  first 
three  points.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  reinforced  concrete  to  keep  clear 
of  the  changing  whims  of  artistic  fashion,  and  to  evade  the  traditional 
architectural  features  in  wood,  stone  and  iron.  Decoration  on  reinforced 
concrete  bridges  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  only  when  the  use  of  such 
decoration  will  bring  out  the  beauties  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
design. 

Following  along  this  same  line  of  thought,  one  thinks  of  some  of  the 
great  bridges  already  constructed  under  the  combined  thought  and  work 
of  engineer  and  architect,  and  if  we  accept  our  previous  views  we  must 
realize  that  these  structures,  though  beautiful  in  themselves,  as  specimens 
of  studied  poetry,  fall  short  of  the  great  idea.  For  the  most  part,  they 
embody  forms  and  details  which  we  readily  associate  with  other  materials. 
Cannot  the  designer  think  in  other  terms  than  the  five  orders?  To  me 
there  is  only  one  order — ^"Fitness." 

As  a  simile  might  I  for  a  moment  be  excused  a  diversion  :  Take  the 
automobile ;  the  first  of  these  modern  means  of  locomotion  were  naturally 
very  similar  to  the  carriage,  and  in  some  very  early  drawings,  indicating 
the  ideas  prevailing  at  that  time,  one  might  find  the  two  personages,  coach- 
man and  footman  of  the  old  staid  carriage,  mounted  up  high,  in  front  of 
the  vehicle,  and  even  in  some  cases,  the  means  of  steering  was  illustrated 
as  a  sort  of  rein  attachment  in  the  hands  of  the  coachman.  In  comparison, 
look  at  our  modern  auto,  the  acme  of  engineering  perfection,  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  any  other  vehicle ;  this  upon  careful  analysis,  is  found  to  be 
purely  a  matter  of  elimination  and  simplification. 

Thinking  of  reinforced  concrete  bridges  in  a  more  intimate  way  than 
we  have  above,  several  phases  of  character  present  themselves,  and  when 
we  realize' the  distinctness  of  concrete  from  all  other  materials,  we  must 
appreciate  the  opportunity  that  knocks  at  our  door  for  a  distinct  expression. 
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Ainun^-  these  characteristics  is  the  soHd  j^urity  of  line,  the  mass,  the  hulk, 
whatever  one  cares  to  apply,  should  undoubtedly  dictate  the  first  steps  in 
a  reinforced  concrete  creation ;  next,  probably,  the  thought  comes  of  the 
way  in  which  this  material  is  assembled,  i.  e.,  poured.  This  seems  to  dictate 
fiowing  lines,  continuity,  and  elimination  of  all  the  small  distractions.  A 
structure  designed  to  comply  with  these  and  the  other  three  ])oints  pre- 
viously raised  and  truthfully  dictating  its  function  cannot  but  lift  a  new 
standard  to  the  world  to  ]iroclaim  the  prt)gession  of  the  20th  century. 

That  severe  critic  of  the  Building  Art,  Mr.  Ruskin,  whether  we  accept 
all  his  statements  or  not,  was  right  when  lie  said  "Xothing  is  beautiful  that 
first  is  not  true." 

T  have  dwelt  above  on  the  errtir  of  trying  to  produce  a  li\ing  structure 
1)\'  using  forms  associated  with  other  materials,  and  must  indulge  the 
reader's  forbearance  in  rej)eating  this  remark,  as  its  importance  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.  There  is  still  a  more  intimate  imitation  that 
must  strenuously  be  avoided,  and  that  is  the  actual  reproduction  in  con- 
crete of  some  other  material,  such  as  rock-faced  ashlar,  rusticated  stone- 
work ;  these  and  many  others  are  a  degradation  to  reinforced  concrete  and 
an  insult  to  the  material  it  imitates.  To  the  expert  designer  the  treatment 
of  the  finished  concrete  should  open  up  many  new  interesting  effects.  Many 
of  those  already  in  pojjidar  use  are:  the  careful  selection  of  a  surface  aggre- 
gate which  is  then  either  ])olishe(l,  producing  that  beautiful  effect  we  knt)w 
as  terra/.zo,  or  by  sand  blasting  the  surface  marks  from  the  interstices  and 
leaving  the  aggregate  free,  producing  an  effect  similar  to  rough  cast.  Then 
again,  the  aggregate  may  be  varied  by  the  use  of  either  lime  stone,  granite 
or  marble  chips,  which  might  all  be  combined  or  used  separately  at  different 
points  of  the  whole  structure  without  destroying  its  continuity. 

The  one  great  thought  that  raises  itself  in  connection  with  the  decora- 
tion of  a  reinforced  concrete  structure  is.  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  of 
the  structure.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  (lothic  rexivalists  in  favor  of 
their  st}le,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  an  old  world  example  existing  that 
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is  not  beautiful.  The  idea  of  precasting  tons  of  useless  features  heretofore 
associated  with  stone,  at  present  expressed  in  so  many  of  the  concrete 
structures  already  built,  is  in  no  way  significant  of  progression,  and  as 
soon  as  we  forget  the  cornice  as  it  is  at  present  detailed,  and  the  column 
of  ancient  Greeco-Roman  times,  and  give  our  more  strenuous  attention  to 
such  means  of  decoration  as  burnt  clay,  tile  insertion,  etc.,  the  more  readily 
will  the  ground  be  clear  of  weeds  to  begin  ploughing  through  this  vortex 
of  existing  affectations.  At  this  point,  I  feel  it  would  be  as  well  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  decorative  value  of  iron  work.  Because  a  bridge  is 
of  reinforced  concrete,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assign  the  material  to 
some  duty  for  which  it  was  not  functionally  the  best  suited ;  wrought  iron 
used  carefully,  and  lovingly  designed  by  an  appreciative  craftsman,  will 
add  greatly  as  an  accessory  tO'  the  general  effect.  Gates,  lamps,  and  some- 
times standards,  trolley  poles,  coats  of  arms,  metal  weatherings,  inscrip- 
tions, if  properly  designed,  lend  that  touch  of  contrast  so  necessary  to  any 
work  of  art.  Contrast  and  harmony  are  synonymous  in  the  hands  of  the 
gifted. 

Applying  reinforced  concrete  to  bridges,  relieves  us  of  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  beautiful  structures :  the  elimination  of  complexity  in  con- 
structing a  structure  whose  function  is  simple  ;  the  functional  idea  should 
then  be  the  key  note  of  all  reinforced  concrete  bridges.  The  bigness  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  smallness  of  the  function,  is  such  as  to  simply  demand 
the  elimination  of  trivial  details,  especially  seeing  that  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  beauty  of  a  bridge  except  at  a  comparatively  great  distance.  The 
human  eye  would  fail  absolutely  to  appreciate  for  instance,  small  heads  at 
intervals  on  a  string  course,  so  it  would  seem  as  well  to  confine  any  of  the 
smaller  elaborations  to  the  roadway  itself,  such  as  the  decoration  of  lamp 
standards,  seats,  coats  of  arms,  trees,  shrubs,  etc,  etc.,  where  the  human 
eye  can  readily  grasp  their  significance  and  enjoy  their  beauty. 

It  is  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing  remark  that  to  make  a  successful 
project  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  money.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  percentag'e  on  the  cost  of  the  whole  structure  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated,  it  is  so  small.  The  ease  with  which  these  decorations  can 
be  effected  is  also  a  consideration  ;  the  majority  of  them  can  be  left  out 
without  destroying  the  beauty  of  a  design,  and  placed  at  some  more 
appropriate  time.  Of  course,  there  are  still  those  first  three  points  which 
should  stand,  and  in  themselves  create  a  beautiful  bridge,  with  the  other 
adornments  merely  as  furniture  to  the  home. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on  the  subject  which  is  far  from 
the  least  important  and  which  as  yet  I  have  refrained  from  talking  about 
until  this  stage.  I  refer  to  color.  There  seems  to  be  in  reinforced  concrete 
a  chance  that  we  shall  again  take  up  a  true  heritage,  handed  down  to 
posterity  'by  the  ancients,  which,  in  the  last  century,  has  gradually  dwindled 
and  waned  until  our  surroundings  are  as  drab  as  our  lives.  If  we  study 
classical  architecture  it  will  be  found  that  our  ancestors  were  partial  to 
building  in  colors.  The  excavation  of  classical  buildings  at  Var  Catena, 
Brioni  Grande,  and  Barbariga,  has  brought  to  light  many  proofs  of  this. 
We  can  understand,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  countries  with  temperatures 
such  as  in  England,  that  color  is  not  so  important,  but  in  a  continent  such 
as  ours,  with  its  brilliant  sun  and  more  brilliant  snows,  color  is  the  greatest 
note  we  can  strive  to  incorporate,  and  so  in  our  bridges  and  great  engineer- 
ing works,  which  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  are  built  in  such  close 
juxtaposition  to  nature,  do  not  forget  that  God  intended  color  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  notes  that  human  can  strike,  just  as  He  played  it  in  the 
supremest  creation  of  all. 
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Painting  As  An  Asset 

Preservation,  Beauty,  and  Sanitation 

1^-  1)1  X^■   W  Kl.l.S   ill    I'.uildiiiK   Mana^^c-nu-iit 

A(  il\Iv\'l"l''l<  iiitt-rc'st  in  ])aint  and  paintint;-  is  heini;;'  eviflcnced  each  flay, 
and  those  interested  in  the  nierchandisinti^  of  the  decorative  idea  are 
selling  i)ainting  rather  than  paint. 

Of  course,  huilding  managers.  ])roperty  owners,  etc.,  actually  buy  cans  or 
barrels  of  paint  or  varnish,  selecting  from  the  great  array  of  colors  shown  on 
the  average  chart,  and  buy  any  old  color  without  definite  recommendations  for 
service,  and  as  a  rule  ])urchase  at  the  lowest  i)rice — or  ])erhaps  some  advertis- 
ing has  made  a  definite  mental  impression  which  jjredisposes  the  buyer  in 
favor  of  certain  trade-mark  materials,  but  there  is  much  more  to  jjainting 
than  there  is  to  paint. 

Paint  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  definite  and  constructive. 
and  when  i>roperly  applied  saves  millions  of  dollars,  eases  the  nerves,  protects 
the  eyes  and  generallv  builds  up  the  health  of  those  who  live  within  the 
painted  walls. 

.\  good  ])aint  salesman  will  sell  the  painting  idea,  will  sell  the  service  and 
the  advantages  which  ])roper  paint  su])i)lies.  There  is  a  definite  distinction, 
you  will  see.  Proper  ])ainting.  varnishing,  enameling,  etc..  will  hel])  to  keep 
your  tenants  healthy. 

Proper  finishes,  furthermore,  preserve  wood.  Tests  have  shown  that  a 
floor  which  has  been  properly  varnished  from  time  to  time  lasts  six  and  one- 
half  times  as  long  as  flooring  which  is  left  unprotected.  The  same  applies  to 
the  trim  in  buikhngs.  You  know  how  it  is  if  a  bit  of  plaster  is  chipped  out. 
and  it  does  not  receive  ])roper  attention,  soon  the  cracks  lengthen  and  spread. 
J>efore  long  a  big  piece  of  the  ])laster  falls  down,  entailing  expense  which 
could  have  been  avoided. 

You  know  the  old  saying.  ".\  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

Rents  can  be  substantially  increased  if  rooms  are  propcrl\-  decorated.  Se- 
lect a  house,  for  instance,  which  is  shabby  and  unkept  and  try  to  find  a  buyer. 
.■\fter  an  investigation  i)eople  will  refuse  to  buy — they  are  not  sold  through 
the  sense  of  sight — they  see  the  old.  run-down  place  and  refuse  to  purchase. 
Let  this  house  be  i)ro])erly  painted,  the  yard  cleaned  \\p,  interior  walls  paj^ered 
or  calcimined.  floors  gone  over.  etc..  and  thousands  of  dollars  can  be  addeil 
to  the  sale  i)rice.  a  figure  gained  entirelv  out  of  i)r()])ortion  to  the  small  ex- 
pense of  ])ainting  and  decorating. 

It  is  the  same  with  building  managers,  who  sell  largely  through  this  sense 
of  sight.  Convenience  of  arrangement,  location,  etc..  are  important  factors, 
but  the  first  imj^ression  has  a  i)owerful  effect.  .\  i)ros])ective  tenant,  run  down 
at  the  heel,  with  clothes  out  of  press,  soiled  linen  and  battered  hat  would 
undoubtedly  be  turned  down  by  the  iranager  of  a  first-class  building"  merely 
on  ai)pearances.  rmd  the  first  im])ressii>n  i>  iliat  he  would  not  be  a  desirable 
tenant. 

Tenants  purchase  s])ace  much  on  the  same  basis. 

The  best  paints  in  these  days  have  a  sanitary  featiu-e  which  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  'JMiere  are  certain  wall  finishes  which  contain  an  odorless  disin- 
fectant which  is  death  to  the  average  germ-  that  is.  if  they  are  stirred  up  in 
the  dust  or  are  in  the  air  they  immediately  die  upon  coming  in  contact  with 
the  wall  finish. 

There  are  certain  varnishes,  gloss  euan'els.  etc..  tending  to  shed  the  dirt, 
and  are  easily  washed.  This  factor  is  an  aid  in  keeping  rooms  in  a  sanitar\- 
condition.     One  mav  enter  a  buildiu"-  and  at  first  "lance  consider  it  clean  and 
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sanitar3^  But  a  little  cleaner  applied  to  a  door  reveals  dirt  and  dust — both 
unsanitary. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  use  finishes  which  can  be  easil}-  cleaned.  This, 
saves  the  recurrent  expense  of  frequent  redecorating  and  gives  a  periodical 
freshness  to  offices. 

In  these  days  when  soft  coal  is  being-  burned  in  many  cities,  the  windows 
in  office  building's  must  be  raised  frequently  for  air;  dust  and  dirt  in  quantity 
are  carried  in,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  rooms  clean  at  all  times. 
However,  proper  paint  and  an  adequate  system  of  cleaning-  will  greatly  help. 

The  "looks"  of  a  building  is  important  because,  as  mentioned  above,  it 
makes  its  first  and  strongest  appeal  through  the  sense  of  sight,  and  practically 
everything  is  sold  through  the  five  senses — the  sense  of  taste,  smell,  touch, 
sight,  hearing — each  one  applying  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  accordance 
with  the  article  in  question. 

This  Is  What  the  War  Did  to  the  City  National  Bank 
Building  of  Omaha 

As  FAST  as  the  manager  was  able  to  raise  rents  the  Government  closed 
up  railroad   freight  and   ticket  offices   and   called   tenants  to  the   army 
and   navy,    writes    Mr.    Edwin    S.    Jewell,    manager    of   the    building    in 
"Building  Management." 

The  gross  income  in   1916  was  $1.39  per  square  foot. 
The  gross  income  in   1918  Avas  $1.39  per  square  foot. 

It  boosted  the  cost  of  wages  and  materials  in  the  janitor  department  about 
a  cent  and  one-half  for  every  square  foot  of  rentable  area  ( ground  floor  and 
basement  included). 

Cost  of  janitor  service  in  1916  was  $0,144  per  square  foot. 
Cost  of  janitor  service  in  1918  was  $0,158  per  square  foot. 
It  boosted  the  cost  of  wages  and  fuel  in  the  engineering  and  heating  de- 
partment about  five  cents  for  every  square  foot  of  rentable  area.     The  fact  is, 
coal  cost  twice  as  much  in  1918  as  it  did  in  1916. 

Cost  of  engineering  department  in  1916  was  $0,092  per  square  foot. 
Cost  of  engineering  department  in  1918  was  $0,142  per  square  foot. 
The  tax  collectors  took  nibbles  out  of  the  income  amounting  to  an  increase 
of  three  and  two-tenths  cents  for  every  square  foot  of  rentable  area. 
*     Taxes  and  insurance  in  1916  were  $0,183  ]Der  square   foot. 
Taxes  and  insurance  in  1918  were  $0,215  per  square  foot. 
The  expense  in  1918  was  ten  cents  per  square  foot  of  rentable  area  more 
than  it  was  in  1916,  and  the  net  income  per  square  foot  was.  as  a  consequence, 
ten  cents  per  square  foot  less  in  1918  than  it  was  in  1916. 

Total  expense  in  1916  was  $0,682  per  square  foot. 

Total  expense  in  1918  was  $0,783  per  square  foot. 

Net  income,  in   1916  was  $0,705   per  square  foot. 

Net  income  in   1918  was  $0,604  per   square  foot. 

In  1916  $49.30  of  each  $100  gross  income  was  sufficient  to  meet  all  ex- 
penses. 

In  1918  it  required  $56.60  of  each  $100  gross  income  to  meet  expenses. 

The  City  National  Bank  Building  of  Omaha  is  in  disgrace  for  the  first 
time.  After  setting  aside  a  reasonable  amount  to  provide  for  de]:)reciation  and 
obsolescence,  the  records  show  a  loss  for  the  year  1918. 
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Employment  of  Wood  in  Wet  Concrete 

UXLI'^SS  special  atlentioii  is  excrcise<l.  any  such  proixisition  as  the  inser- 
tion of  wood  in  wet  concrete  for  the  purpose  of  fixin^-hlocks,  etc.. 
for  securing-  fittins^s.  and  wirious  other  re(|uirements  seems  doomed  to 
failure."  writes  a  correspondent  of  The  Carpenter  and  ]>uilder  of  London. 
"Such  a  method  is  outside  the  hounds  of  ])racticability  on  account  of  the 
expansion  due  to  moisture  absorbed  by  the  woodwork  from  the  wet  con- 
crete, the  effect  of  which  is  invariably  to  cause  serious  fractures  to  occur 
in  the  concrete,  'i'he  writer  has  in  mind  an  ini])()rtant  ])ul)lic  work  where 
it  was  necessary  to  make  holes  in  the  top  of  a  concrete  wall  to  receive  later 
some  cast-iron  standards.  L'pon  insjjection  he  found  that  square  wood  box- 
moulds  made  of  one-inch  board  had  been  inserted  in  the  wet  concrete  for 
the  purpose  of  forming-  the  necessary  standard  holes.  In  every  case  the 
moulds  had  expanded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  considerably  damaged  the 
stability  of  the  concrete  by  fracture  where  strength  was  most  essential. 

"This  led  the  writer  to  make  investigation  and  experiments,  which  led 
to  rather  interesting  results. 

"Two  wooden  fixing  blocks  were  made ;  one  was  painted  with  two  heavy 
coats  of  paint  with  a  view  to  making  it  impervious  to  moisture ;  the  other 
was  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  with  the  idea  of  causing  the  expansion  to 
be  complete  before  ])lacing  it  in  the  concrete.  Each  block  was  then  placed 
in  two  equal  sized  blocks  of  concrete  in  moulds  and  allowed  to  set  and  dry. 
Very  soon,  however,  results  were  apparent.  The  painted  wood  block  had. 
in  spite  of  the  paint,  swollen  and  caused  very  bad  cracks  to  appear  in  the 
concrete,  while  the  other  wood  block  that  has  been  impregnated  with  the 
water  before  going  into  the  wet  concrete  showed  no  signs  of  fracture  what- 
ever to  the  concrete.  The  shrinkage  when  dry  was  immaterial,  and  made 
no  detriment  to  the  holding  projiensity  of  the  block,  which,  by  the  way. 
was  dovetailed  in  form." 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  ob\-ious  that  ([uite  safe  and  useful  employ- 
ment of  timber  in  concrete  may  be  made  if  these  simple  principles  are  fol- 
lowed out  and  adhered  to.  The  aim,  therefore,  is  to  expand  the  timber 
before  surrounding  it  with  the  wet  concrete,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
moisture  from  the  concrete  has  been  forestalled,  so  to  speak,  in  this  process 
of  immersion  in  water.  The  wood  can  never  again  be  subjected  to  more 
moisture  when  the  concrete  has  set.  Care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  the 
wood  is  brought  direct  from  the  water  and  not  allowed  to  half  dry  before 
imbedding. 

Not  Everyone  Can  Remodel 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  that  any  architect  can  build  a  house,  but  not  everyone 
can  remodel  and  restore,  says  House  and  Garden,  because  restoration  places 
upon  both  the  architect  and  the  owner  the  singidar  heritage  of  the  past. 
That  is  why  remodeling  and  restoration  are  a  pleasant  byway  of  architecture— 
a  path  off  the  beaten  track  that  can  be  taken  leisurelv  and  is  abundant  with 
possibilities. 
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The  Restored  Tower  of  the  New  York  City  Hall 


L 


NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL,   SHOWING 

RESTORED    TOWER 

Grosvenor  A.  Atterbury,  Architect 


IKE  many  another  public  building-, 
the  New  York  City  Hall  has  in 
the  hundred  years  or  so  since  it 
was  completed  undergone  (suffered  is 
probably  a  better  word)  many  altera- 
tions as  to  its  interior  arrang'ements 
and  decorations.  The  exterior,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  until  the  destruction 
of  the  tower  by  fire,  been  very  little 
changed  except  by  the  passage  of  the 
years.  The  burning  of  the  tower 
might  easily  have  proved  a  great  mis- 
fortune even  though  the  course  of  the 
fire  was  checked  before  an}^  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  building  itself. 
Restorations  of  this  sort  are  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature  that  the  results  are  too 
frequently  failures  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  In  this  case,  however,  even 
the  architect  of  the  original  building, 
Mr.  John  McComb,  Jr.,  could  find 
no  fault.  Some  critics  there  are  who 
insist  that  the  restoration  improves  upon  the  original  design  in  that  the 
tower  as  first  built  was  clearly  not  intended  to  carry  the  clock  so  familiar 
to  this  generation  and  which  public  sentiment  insisted  should  be  replaced 
in  the  new  design.  The  new  tower  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atter- 
bury differs  to  the  casual  eye  very  little  from  the  original  except  for  this 
feature.  Mr.  Atterbury's  design  follows  very  closely  the  lines  of  the 
McComb  tower  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  building  has  been  pre- 
served intact.  The  new  clock  is  of  the  usual  tower  type  arranged  to  strike 
the  hours  and  to  show  the  time  on  four  ground  glass  dials  illuminated  at 
night.  The  dials  were  carefully  designed  to  conform  with  the  general 
architecture. 

In  this  time  of  rapid  construction,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  City 
Hall  was  ten  years  under  construction,  and  during  that  time  the  architect 
received  the  sum  of  $6  per  day  for  his  services,  which  were  most  pains- 
taking and  conscientious.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  estimated  by  Mr 
McComb  to  be  $200,000,  but  the  committee  of  the  Common  Council  con- 
sidered this  too  low  and  raised  the  estimate  to  $250,(XX).  Whether  it  was 
actually  erected  for  this  sum  we  are  not  informed.  It  was  a  vast  amount 
of  money  for  the  times,  and  New  York  City  felt  itself  poor.  Probably, 
however,  its  credit  was  as  good  if  not  better  than  at  present.  At  any  rate, 
the  Common  Council  entered  upon  this  undertaking  with  a  caution  that 
must  fill  our  present  day  authorities  with  amazement. — Architecture  and 
Building. 


As  Promised 


"That  builder   said  he  would  build  us  acracking   good    six-room    stucco   house    for 
eighteen   hundred   dollars." 
"Well,   did  he?" 
"Yes,     it's     cracking     good     already." — Building  Age. 
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FIRE  HOUSE  FOR  SPERRV  FLOUR  COMPANY,   STOCKTON' 
Joseph   Losekann,  Architect. 


Unique  Fire  House  Built  by  Private  Corporation 

UNIOL'E  in  appearance  and  representing'  the  last  word  in  modern  con- 
struction methods,  the  new  Sperry  fire-engine-house  in  Stockton  has 
been  completed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying;  photograph.  In  con- 
formity with  a  happy  inspiration  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Luke,  manager  of  the  com- 
])any.  the  building'  was  designed  as  a  facsimile  of  the  Sperry  trade-mark, 
carrying'  the  slogan  "In  Every  Home." 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  walls  are 
of  thirteen-inch  brick  and  eight-inch  hollow  tile,  finished  on  the  exterior 
with  cement  stucco,  painted  white  with  liquid  cement.  All  colunms  and 
beams  are  t)f  reinforced  concrete.  All  ornamental  cornice  work  and  other 
trimmings  are  of  galvanized  iron.  The  entire  building  is  roofed  with  a  fire- 
|)r()of  asbestos  slate  shingle  in  two  colors,  red  and  gray.  The  words  "in  livery 
Nome"  arc  of  blaclc  mosaic  tile  set  in  cement. 

The  engine  stand-room  is  21  feet  by  55  feet,  and  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  with  front  and  rear  yard  entrances.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  storeroom  with  lockers,  drawers,  etc.;  workroom,  with  work- 
bench and  lockers;  locker  or  change-room,  with  ventilated  lockers,  wash- 
basin, hopper,  also  toilet  and  shower  in  separate  compartments  with  tile 
floor  and  walls.  A  dry-room  connects  with  this  change-room  for  the  drying 
of  wet  clothes.  Also  on  the  ground  fioor  is  the  living-room.  12  feet  by  17 
feet,  with  oak  floor,  paneled  and  plastered  walls  and  ceiling.  This  room 
contains  a  large  fireplace  and  bookcases.  The  woodwork  is  finished  in  old 
ivory  enamel,  with  wall-])aper  and  ceiling  tint  to  match.  The  kitchenette. 
7^/2  feet  by  12  feet,  finished  in  white  enamel,  contains  a  sink  with  "X'i^^^rolite" 
white  drain  boards  and  back,  lockers,  bins.  etc..  com])lete  with  all  con- 
veniences. 
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On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  dormitory  in  the  front  of  the  building, 
23  feet  by  35  feet,  with  oak  floor,  plastered  walls  and  ceiling,  finished  in 
washable  wall  tint.  This  room  also  contains  two  large  closets  and  a  private 
lavatory,  with  tile  floor  and  walls,  for  the  use  of  the  captain.  The  lavatory 
and  wash-room  on  this  floor  are  finished  elaborately  and  in  the  very  newest 
manner.  These  rooms  contain  lockers,  wash-basins,  built-in  porcelain  bath- 
tub, shower  and  toilet.  The  walls  and  floor  are  of  tile  and  all  partitions  are 
of  marble. 

The  building  is  wired  completely  in  metal  conduit  for  electric  lights 
and  fire-alarm  system,  red  lights  being  installed  in  all  fixtures  to  light  when 
an  alarm  is  sounded. 

The  building  is  piped  for  cold  and  instantaneous  hot-water  service,  and 
heated  with  individual  gas-radiators  in  every  room.  The  engine  stand- 
room  has  a  gasoline  pump  and  storage  tank. 

The  lot  and  building  have  been  presented  to  the  city  of  Stockton  as  a 
gift  from  the  company.  Mr.  Joseph  Losekann,  of  Stockton,  was  the  archi- 
tect. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Resists  Earthquake 

SOME  months  ago  there  was  published  in  this  magazine  a  letter  from 
White  Bros.'  Porto  Rican  representatives,  describing  the  great  earth- 
quake there  and  calling  attention  to  the  resistance  of  reinforced  concrete 
to  severe  earth  stresses.  Further  confirmation  of  these  facts  is  given  in  an 
interesting  article  in  Modern  Building,  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Burton,  who  says : 

"The  results  of  this  earthquake  offer  still  further  proof  that  reinforced 
concrete  construction  is  superior  to  any  other  type  in  resisting  such 
phenomena.  There  are  numerous  cases  throughout  the  island  of  modern 
reinforced  concrete  buildings  which  have  not  been  damaged  in  the  slightest, 
yet  brick  masonry  buildings  on  all  sides  are  destroyed.  This  is  specially 
true  of  the  convent  and  school  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  Order,  the  High 
School  and  College  of  Agriculture  buildings  located  in  Mayaguez — all  of 
the  most  modern  reinforced  concrete  construction.  No  damage  has 
occurred  to  these  buildings,  yet  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  the  old 
cathedral,  Centro  Espanol,  Ayuntamiento  and  many  other  brick  structures 
in  ruins.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ponce,  where  considerable  damage  was  also 
done,  the  reinforced  concrete  structures  are  intact.  At  Central  Mercedita, 
near  Ponce,  are  reinforced  concrete  elevator  shafts  40  feet  in  height,  with 
thin  walls  and  less  than  three  feet  in  width,  built  in  a  form  to  be  most 
susceptible  to  earthquakes,  yet  no  damage  whatever  has  resulted. 

"Results  of  these  quakes  have  further  shown  the  fallacy  of  designing 
concrete  structures  without  properly  reinforcing  the  walls.  A  large  tobacco 
factory  in  Mayaguez,  constructed  of  concrete  walls  unreinforced,  collapsed, 
killing  about  25  persons.  In  the  town  of  Cayey,  where  a  new  wireless 
station  is  being  erected,  one  of  the  concrete  structures,  with  walls  12  inches 
to  14  inches  in  thickness  but  not  reinforced,  w^as  cracked  so  severely  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  construct  a  six-inch  reinforced  concrete  wall  inside 
the  present  building  and  tied  to  the  present  walls  by  steel  dowels  and  bands. 
This  building  was  constructed  by  a  reliable  contracting  company  and  the 
quality  of  the  concrete  is  of  the  best.  However,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  building  would  have  successfully  withstood  the  shocks  had  the  walls- 
been  reinforced." 
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Relative  Merits  of  Engineers  and  Architects 
As  Planners 

II'  'rill'"J\l'"  is  one  Held  in  which  the  architect  is  snprenie.  and  has  no  ef|nal 
in    anythini;'   that    ai)i)ertains    to    biiildin.u:   construction,    it    is    phmnini;;-. 
Abi>ve  all  else  the  architect  is  the  world's  exjjert  in  the  economical  corre- 
lating- of  areas  and  the  subtle  co-ordination  of  the  functions  of  a  building, 
whether  it  be  a  home,  office  building,  church  or  the  l)iggest  warehouse  or 
factory. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint,  therefore,  that  the  architect  \ery  often  views 
some  great  engineering  jiroject  which  embodies  great  buildings  or  floor 
areas  as  an  architectural  ])rol)lem.  If  it  is  not  strictly  an  architectural  prob- 
lem, no  more  then  is  it  strictl\'  an  engineering  one.  The  architect  may  be 
lost  in  the  engineering-  research  and  problems  involved  would  not  dare  at- 
tem]>t  their  solution,  yet  the  engineer  nevertheless  dares  to  plan  to  do  that 
for  which  by  schooling,  training  and  mental  bias  he  is  incapable  of,  and 
that  is  to  plan  areas.  Occasionally  will  be  found  an  engineer  wdio  also  is  a 
])lanner.  just  as  at  times  an  architect  will  be  found  who  in  addition  is  gifted 
with  the  engineering  sense. 

The  problems  of  planning"  are  not  problems  of  construction  at  all;  l)ut 
the  architect  soon  learns  to  plan  with  a  subconscious  sense  of  correct  con- 
struction. That  is,  his  plans  involve  no  constructional  absurdities,  and  in 
any  case  construction  is  readily  ada])ted  to  plan.  But  not  so  the  engineer. 
He  is  an  able  constructor  and  methodizer.  He  has.  in  the  best  tvpe.  far 
vision  and  cool  judgment.  He  claims  to  assume  nothing!  But  he  does 
assume  one  thing,  and  that  is.  that  he  knows  how  to  plan  !  luigineering 
planning  of  buildings  is  deficient  because  the  engineer  thinks  more  of  con- 
struction than  he  does  of  plan.  His  business,  (aside  from  research  and 
creative  engineering)  is  primarily  one  that  has  to  do  more  with  stresses  and 
strains,  thrust  and  counter-thrust,  expansion  and  loads,  than  with  economy 

or  beaut}'  in  plan. 

*  *         *         * 

The  engineer  constructs  and  then  plans  to  fit  this  construction.  The 
architect  plans  first ;  and  the  result  often  is  a  distinct  saving  because  plan 
ought  always  to  precede  construction.  By  this  is  meant  planning  in  its  best 
sense — the  skeleton  layout  and  the  intensive  planning  to  use  every  foot  of 
space,  adapting  each  area  to  its  specific  purpose;  adjusting  its  size,  its  cost, 
its  location,  its  lighting,  its  mechanical  facilities  to  the  specific  function  it  is 
])urposed  to  ])erform  ;  giving  no  more  or  less  than  is  necessary.  Whereas 
the  engineer  plans  with  broad  swee]is.  like  the  artist  working  in  charcoal, 
and  his  plans  are  very  much  like  the  artist's  charcoal  sketch — a  mere  block- 
ing in,  and  then  the  building  is  built  in  this  unstudied  form.  We  speak  of 
this  as  a  general  rule.  There  are  exceptions.  The  great  cotton  warehouses 
and  terminal,  and  the  public  grain  elevator  both  in  New  Orleans,  and  both 
engineering  works,  are  among  the  most  highly  co-ordinated  structures  in 
that  city.  These  buildings  may  be  likened  to  well-designed  machines,  for 
they  are  that  and  nothing  less — the  ratio  of  areas  to  mechanical  e(|ui])ment. 
the  relation  of  one  area  to  another,  all  exhibit  a  correct  balance  that  is  archi- 
tectural in  its  spirit. 

*  *         *         * 

These  e.xceptions  merely  emphasize  the  rule,  however;  and  on  large 
projects,  if  engineers  will  but  concede  the  s])ecial  value  of  architects  in  the 
sphere  of  planning  and  f(jrm  an  association  with  competent  men  on  large 
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engineering  projects  of  this  kind,  the  final  result  will  be  a  better  piece  of 
engineering.  The  old,  mistaken  idea  that  architects  are  good  only  to  "make 
things  look  pretty"  must  be  discarded.  Above  all  else  the  modern  architect 
is  a  planner  and  in  this  he  can  never  be  approached  by  men  who  are  un- 
trained in,  and  inexperienced  in  the  problems  and  niceties  that  good  plan- 
ning involves. 

We  see  here  a  better  common  ground  for  engineer  and  architect  to  meet 
upon  than  any  other,  and  from  such  an  understanding  of  each  other's  value 
there  can  develop  nothing  but  mutual  good  to  each  profession,  the  further- 
ance of  engineering,  and  the  employment  by  architects  of  their  special 
ability  upon  works  that  at  first  glance  seem  foreign  to  architecture  but 
which  in  the  light  here  shown  proves  itself  to  be  simply  a  proper  extension 
of  the  architect's  work  and  a  legitimate  use  of  the  architect  by  the  engineer ; 
just  as  the  architect  calls  in  the  engineer  to  solve  his  own — the  architect's — 
structural  and  mechanical  problems. 

The  engineer  is  indispensable  to  the  architect  as  a  specialist  in  a  field 
which  the  architect  sensibly  realizes  is  not  his  own  except  indirectly,  and 
no  less  is  the  architect  indispensable  to  the  engineer  in  a  field  that,  likevdse, 
the  engineer  should  realize  is  not  his  own  except  indirectly — the  field  of 
planning. — Building  Review,  New  Orleans. 


Concrete  Walls  Shot  With  Cement  Gun 

ABOUT  40,000  square  feet  of  two-inch  concrete  wall  were  shot  with 
a  cement  gun  on  three  wooden  mine  buildings  at  Victor,  Colo.  The 
workers  used  both  swinging  and  stationary  scaffolds,  and  maiatained 
a  daily  average  of  750  square  feet  with  one  gun. 

After  the  buildings  had  been  stripped  to  the  bare  frames  there  was 
nailed  to  them  triangular  wire  mesh  in  rolls  50  inches  wide  by  150  feet  long. 
On  the  outside  of  the  wire  were  placed  unit  forms  3  feet  wide  by  16  feet 
long,  consisting  of  three  horizontal  layers  of  wall  sections  made  of  2x4-inch 
pieces,  nailed  to  one  another  and  to  the  framework  and  wired  at  the  top  to 
the  studding.  Forms  were  backed  by  3-8  inch  cedar  lagging,  and  were 
removed  12  to  24  hours  after  concrete  was  shot. 

The  1 :35^  concrete  was  first  shot  from  the  inside  of  the  forms  for  a 
thickness  of  1^  inch,  air  being  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  175  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  with  a  pressure  on  the  gun  of  45  lb.  and  water  pressure  at  60  lb. 
Forms  were  then  removed  and  the  concrete  shot  from  the  outside  to  a  final 
thickness  of  2  inches.  The  concrete  was  drawn  into  the  gun  from  a  hopper 
into  which  it  had  been  shoveled  after  being  turned  once  and  thrown  over  a 
3-8-inch  screen.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  shooting  directly  at 
right  angles.  It  was  estimated  that  7  to  35  per  cent  of  concrete  that  fell 
as  rebound  was  taken  up  and  shot  again.  After  application  the  concrete 
was  wetted  several  times  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  and  that  which 
was  already  in  place  was  thoroughly  washed  before  receiving  the  final  layer. 
— Contracting. 


The  Santa  Barbara  Court  House  Competition 

The  date  for  submitting  plans  for  the  Santa  Barbara  Court  House  competi- 
tion has  again  been  extended,  this  time  until  July  5th. 
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Economies  in  Concrete  Construction 

I'.y  c.  I".  cr\mi:k, 

Siii)iTiiitfink'iit    of    Construction.    I'.    S.    Treasury    Department 

TilK  L'.  S.  Patent  (  )ffice  lias  recently  allowed  an  invention  which  may 
revohitionize  the  construction  of  reinforced  concrete  floors,  roofs, 
steps,  etc.  Tile  invention  is  the  culmination  of  thirty-five  years"  archi- 
tectural experience,  of  which  twenty  years  has  been  spent  as  director  of 
construction.  involvin,i(  extensive  use  of  concrete  and  forminj^fs.  for  the 
Treasury  Departtnent.  All  the  expensive  ]>reparations,  delays  and  obstruc- 
tions now  beino"  suffered  in  such  work,  are  obviated  in  the  following; 
manner: 

The  beariu};'  supports  as  the  pernianenl  walls.  parliti(»ns.  columns  and 
i^irders  beint^  in  ijlace.  floor,  roofs  and  ste])s  are  laid  in  small  interlockiuL;  unit--. 
which  are  parallelo])iped  in  form  and  in  full  span  lengths. 

The  tuiits  are  of  light  weight  concrete  in  sheet  metal  sheaths,  reinforced 
with  rods  or  fabrics  of  strength  desired. 

The  imits  may  be  placed  by  unskilled  labor,  each  ])iece  being  laid  before 
the  layer  much  as  logs  are  laid  in  a  corduroy  road,  when  so  laid  the  units 
are  immediately  ready  for  use,  to  walk  over  and  work  upon. 

I'loors,  steps,  roofs,  etc.,  may  be  laid  in  any  kind  of  weather  or  tempera- 
ture without  detriment  to  the  work  and  without  the  usual  waiting  for  wet 
concrete  to  harden  and  season.  The  cost  of  protecting  such  concrete  work- 
under  the  old  methods  is  entirely  eliminated. 

The  logs  are  secured  in  place  by  iron  anchors  at  both  ends,  the  re- 
inforcing rods  being  extended,  lapping  or  hooking  as  desired.  Where  fabric 
is  used  for  reinforcement,  the  iron  anchors  are  cast  into  the  concrete  unit. 

Steps  are  run  together  by  filling  the  trough-like  interlocking  groove  with 
cement. 

The  units  are  to  be  standardized  "ready-made"  in  shop,  there  tested  to 
guarantee,  scientifically  cared  for  till  seasoned  and  then  stored  readv  for 
delivery. 

It  is  pro])osed  that  sho]:)s  and  agencies  be  established  in  districts,  from 
which  finished  slabs  are  shipped  comparatively  small  distances  to  the  job.  in- 
suring minimum  freight  costs. 

The  units  are  provided  with  holes  where  desired,  for  pipe,  wires,  lighting 
fixtures,  line  shafting,  fasteners,  etc.,  etc.  Wood  nailing  strips  are  inlaid 
in  the  slab  if  desired.  Pipe  space  in  floors  are  afforded  by  cross  furring. 
The  work  is  designed  so  that  it  cannot  be  laid  wrong.  It  is  therefore  "fool- 
proof." 

The  comfort  of  owner  and  contractor  of  hurried  and  (lela\-  penaltv  con- 
tracts is  imagined  when  the  building  is  ready  to  ])lace  floors,  roofs,  steps, 
etc.,  to  have  the  complete  "ready-made"  units  at  the  job  readv  to  place: 
they  will  i)robably  be  elated  also  that  there  will  be  no  wood  forms,  chuting 
towers,  rimways  or  protections  to  build,  maintain  or  remove. 

Xo  tamping. 

Xo  testing. 

Xo  riveting,  b(jlting.  nailing  or  screwing.  Xo  delays  or  obstrtictions  to 
other  branches  or  tradesmen. 

Saving  all  costs  of  labor,  material  and  time,  the  foregoing  eliminations 
would  entail. 
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Making  Electric  Light  and  Power  from  Italy's 

Waterfalls 

AN  AMERICAN  motoring  over  the  wonderful  roads  of  Italy  admiring 
the  matchless  scenery  is  so  used  in  his  own  country  to  a  wealth  of 
electric  light  that  he  takes  as  "a  matter  of  course"  the  illumination 
of  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  villages  and  even  the  country  roads.  It  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  in  his  own  America  the  electric  light  is  more  often 
than  not  manufactured  by  use  of  coal,  while  in  Italy  perhaps  the  beautiful 
waterfall  or  dashing  mountain  stream  he  admires  is,  in  some  hidden  glen, 
manufacturing  the  lights  that  line  his  way,  or  if  he  takes  the  railroad  in- 
stead of  a  motor,  is  furnished  the  current  that  propels  his  vehicle. 

The  real  beginning"  of  the  application  of  electricity  as  an  industry  in 
Italy  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  the  plant  of  the  Anglo-Rome 
Society  of  Tivoli,  for  the  lighting  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  1892.  Since  that 
time  the  progress  has  been  marked.  Plants  have  sprung  up  almost  like 
jnagic  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Railroads  that  formerly  operated 
by  steam  power  now  are  electrified  at  a  consequent  lessening  of  expense 
and  independence,  as  Italy  had  to  import  all  coal.  Industries  that  formerly 
operated  by  steam  power  are  now  utilizing  the  immense  water  power  facili- 
ties of  their  own  mountain  streams. 

To  quote  from  one  of  Italy's  scientific  writers:  "There  are  now  over 
forty  different  concerns  in  Italy  operating  Hydro-electric  plants.  Some  of 
these  companies  have  a  capital  of  65,000,000  lire  while  smaller  ones  even  as 
low  as  5,000,000  lire;  their  generating  capacity  is  from  100.000  h.  p..  of 
which  there  are  several,  while  others  have  from  50,000  to  75,000  h.  p.,  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  developing  25.000." 

Ready  response  of  capital  favored  by  liberal  legislation  has  made  great 
development  possible,  with  plants  comparing  favorably  with  the  largest  of 
the  kind  abroad,  and  the  unitary  cost  constantly  growing  cheaper.  Electric 
energy  in  Italy  promised  such  splendid  returns  and  bid  fair  from  the  begin- 
ning" to  be  such  an  important  part  of  Italy's  economic  and  commercial  life 
that  the  Germans  secured  a  strong  hold  upon  it,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  Italian  Government,  alive  to  the  danger  from  that  source  not  only 
broke  the  German  hold  but  has  taken  up  an  active  water-power  policy. 
Thus  many  sections  of  Italy  that  before  seemed  hopeless  of  development 
in  an  industrial  way  are  now  destined  to  become  very  prosperous. 

This  transformation  has  been  accomplished  without  interfering  with  or 
marring  the  landscape.  In  driving  through  the  valley  of  the  Rdja.  from 
Tenda  to  Ventimiglia,  the  traveler  sees  the  plants  supplying  the  energy  to 
most  of  the  Italian  Riviera  and  to  the  San  Giuseppe  railroad.  Passing 
through  the  ^lajra  Valley  he  sees  before  him  some  of  the  most  important 
electric  power  plants  of  Europe,  supplying  energy  for  operating  the  ]Mount 
Cenis  railway.  In  each  of  these  he  has  vivid  evidence  of  the  phenomena  of 
a  wilderness  of  natural  beauty,  turning  its  beautiful  streams  and  waterfalls 
into  useful  industry  and  wealth  without  marring  the  wonderful  vistas  for 
which  it  is  noted. 

While  the  natural  resources  of  Italy  greatly  favored  development  of  its 
hydro-electric  possibilities  yet  they  lay  dormant  for  many  vears.  As  far 
back  as  1847  Richard  Cobden,  while  visiting  in  Rome  and  discussino-  her 
disadvantages  from  lack  of  coal,  answered  D'Azeglio's  querv — "What  can 
Italy  do  without  coal?''  by  waving  a  hand  to  the  clouds  in  the  sky  and 
saying,  "There  is  your  steam."  By  this  answer  the  great  Cobden  fore- 
shadowed the  wonderful  possibilities  for  Italy  in  de^xlopment  of  her  water 
power. 
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THK    POWER    PLANT    THAT    FURNISHES    THE    ELECTRIC    LIGHT 
AND    POWER    FOR    THE    CITY    OF    ROME    AND    ITS    ENVIRONS. 

The  development  of  these  natural  resources  received  great  impetus  from 
the  inventions  of  famous  Italian  scientists  such  as  Galvani,  Volta,  Pacinotti, 
who  invented  the  electro-mag'netic  machine,  the  forerunner  of  the  dynamo, 
and  Galileo  I''erraris,  who  discovered  the  rotary  magnetic  field.  lUit  i)er- 
haps  with  all  due  credit  to  these  great  names  in  the  field  of  hydro-electric 
development  and  ap])lied  electricity  it  may  be  stated  that  the  necessities  of 
war  has  done  even  more  to  stimulate  the  industry  in  Italy  than  any  other 
one  thing.  The  enormous  demands  for  power  in  the  industries  devoted  to 
manufacture  of  guns, munitions,  and  the  various  machines  and  instruments 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  forced,  through  a  lack 
of  coal,  the  develo])ment  of  Italy's  enormous  resources  of  water  power. 

The  railroads  in  Italy  are  gradually  undergoing  electrification,  and  with 
this  develoi)ment  also  is  coming  steadily  the  (luestion  of  municipal  and  state 
control  of  this  imi)ortant  utility.  And  so  out  of  her  enoriuous  war  sacri- 
fices and  endeavors  to  meet  unheard  of  conditions  and  concpier  an  enemy 
that  seemed  to  have  everything  that  nature  could  supply  and  hand  of  man 
could  devise.  Italy  has  brought  into  active  develojiment  a  new  force  to 
help  her  take  her  i)lace  as  one  of  the  foremost  industrial  nations  of  the 
world. 
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LA  CASCATTELLE  DI  TIVOLI,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  WATERFALLS  OF 

THE    STREAM    THAT    FURNISHES    ELECTRIC    LIGHTS    FOR    THE 

CITY    OF    ROME.      THE    FAMOUS    HOTEL    SERENS    IS    SEEN    AT 

HEAD  OF  THE  FALLS. 


"The  afterwar  period  will  witness  development  of  domestic  workshop 
labor  in  preference  to  factory  work,  an  evolution  especially  welcome  to  the 
war  mutilated,"  says  Guido  Ressata,  the  well  known  Italian  economic 
writer,  "this  evoluticn  is  made  possible,"  he  said,  "by  the  easier  manner  in 
which  electric  energy  can  be  distributed  in  comparison  to  steam,  and  will 
further  promote  the  electrification  of  Italy.  In  the  south  especially,  it  will 
be  identified  with  the  irrigation  necessary  to  more  intensified  agriculture." 

Since  the  war  the  Italian  Government  has  taken  effective  measures  to 
prevent  monopoly,  through  priority  claims,  of  the  hydraulic  energies  of 
the  country.  This  industry  has  stimulated  an  important  domestic  manu- 
facture of  electrical  machinery,  employing  many  thousands  of  people  at  the 
present  time,  in  turning  out  high  class  machines  which  find  a  market  all 
over  the  world.  There  is  still,  however,  a  wide  field  offering  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  Italy  for  the  American  manufacturer  of  electrical  machinery,  espe- 
cially so  as  the  German  competition  of  the  pre-war  period  is  now  entirely 
ehminated. 
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Architectural  Ethics 

TJ I  !■',  I'dllow  int;  ci>(k'  of  ethics  was  adopted  recently  1)\'  the  I'ederal 
Council  of  tile  Australian  institutes  of  Architects,  and  is  now  ijcinu' 
considered  i)y  the  \arious  State  Institutes: 

Clause  1.  No  niemlier  shall  enter  into  partnershi]),  in  any  form  or 
dei^ree,  with  any  builder  or  contractor. 

Clause  2.  A  menil)er  having^  any  ownership  or  beneficiary  interest  in 
any  buildins;"  material,  device,  or  in\ention  ])ro])osed  to  be  used  on  work 
for  which  he  is  arcliitect,  shall  inform  his  employer  of  the  fact  of  such 
ownership. 

Clause  3.  No  member  shall  be  a  ])arty  to  a  building-  contract  except 
as  "architect"  or  "proprietor." 

Clause  4.  Xo  member  should  i^uarantee  an  estimate  or  contract  by 
l)ersonal  bond. 

Clause  5.  It  is  unprofessional  to  advertise  other  than  when  changing- 
address,  and  then  for  not  more  than  six  insertions,  in  any  particular  paper, 
giving  name,  address,  profession,  office  hours,  and  special  lirancii  of 
practice  if  desired.  , 

The  Institute  does  not  object  to  members  exhibiting  the  name  and 
address  of  architect  on  a  building  in  course  of  erection,  providing  that 
space  occupied  by  name  and  address  does  not  exceed  five  feet  super. 

Clause  6.  It  is  unprofessional  to  solicit  work  or  attempt  to  supplant 
an  architect,  after  definite  steps  have  been  taken  towards  his  employment. 

Clause  7.  It  is  unprofessional  for  a  member  to  criticise  in  the  public 
prints  the  professional  conduct  or  work  of  another  member,  except  over 
liis  own  name,  or  under  the  authority  of  a  professional  journal. 

Clause  8.  It  is  unprofessional  to  furnish  designs  in  competition  for 
j)rivate  or  public  work,  unless  for  proper  compensation,  or  to  take  pari 
in  anv  com])etition  as  to  which  the  Council  have  declared  by  resolution 
that  members  shall  not  take  part,  because  the  conditions  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  published  "Suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  Architectural 
Competitions,"'  prepared  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Australian  Insti- 
tutes of  Architects. 

Clause  9.  No  memlDer  should  submit  drawings,  excejit  as  an  original 
contribution  in  any  duly  instituted  competition,  or  attemjit  to  secure  work 
for  whicii  such  a  competition  remains  undecided. 

Clause  10.  The  scale  of  professional  charges  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Australian  Institutes  of  Architects,  and  adoi)ted  by  the 
Institutes,  represents  minimum  rates  for  competent  service. 

Clause  11.  No  member  shall  compete  in  amount  of  commission  or 
offer  to  work  for  less  than  the  scale  of  charges  provided  in  Clause  10. 

Clause  12.  It  is  unprofessional  to  practice  with  an  architect  who  lias 
been  expelled  from,  or  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  recognized  Institute  of 
Architects. 

Clause  13.  Members  are  not  permitted  to  accept  any  trade  or  other 
discounts  or  give  or  accept  any  illicit  or  surreptitious  commissions  or 
emoluments  in  connection  with  any  works  the  execution  of  which  they 
may  be  engaged  to  suj^erintend,  or  on  which  they  may  be  employed  in 
any  capacity. 

Clause  14.  A  member  should  so  conduct  his  practice  as  to  forward 
the  cause  of  professional  education  and  render  all  possible  help  to  jimiors. 
draughtsmen   and  students. 
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Why  Building  is  Slack 


WHAT  is  holding  back  building-  and  construction  work? 
More  than  five  hundred  opinions  on  this  question  have  been 
received  in  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  Information  and  Education 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Many  building  authorities 
blame  Congress,  others  charge  the  financial  interests  of  the  country  with 
responsibility.  In  the  Central  West,  freight  rates  are  said  to  be  exerting 
an  injurious  influence.  In  the  main,  high  costs  of  materials  are  held  to  be 
the  chief  obstacle. 

"Don't  expect  private  capital  to  build  merely  for  the  sake  of  furnishing 
jobs  for  workmen,"  writes  a  well  known  architect  from  Buffalo.  "That  is 
the  obligation  of  the  Government,  be  it  local.  State  or  National.  Let 
public  works  be  started  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  cost  will 
be  high  and  the  public  will  have  to  pay  the  price,  but  the  public  will  reap 
the  benefit  in  the  reduction  of  unemployment,  the  absorption  of  the  products 
of  many  industries  and  the  use  of  many  works  of  which  there  is  great  need." 

From  Passaic,  N.  J.,  comes  the  following  statement :  "I  am  greatly 
hindered  in  progress  of  this  work  by  not  being  able  to  procure  loans  by 
way  of  mortgage,  in  large  amounts,  say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000. 
The  banking  institutions  and"  mortgage  companies  are  making  only  small 
loans  around  here  and,  even  where  there  is  ample  security,  will  not  consider 
investing  a  large  amount  of  money  in  one  place." 

Labor  conditions  and  demands  are  held  to  be  unfavorable  to  immediate 
building  operations  by  many  of  the  authorities  writing  to  the  Information 
and  Education  Service.  An  architect,  writing  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  makes 
the  following  statement,  typical  of  the  complaints  along  this  line : 

"Construction  work  in  these  parts  is  now  and  has  been  impeded  not  a 
little,  due  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  labor  not  only  for  exorbitant 
wages,  but  more  by  the  fact  that  certain  very  undesirable  trade  rules  are 
being  enforced  by  labor  organizations,  which  run  up  the  cost  of  doing  work 
enormously." 

Many  of  the  contractors  and  builders  in  the  Central  West  assert  freight 
rates  are  the  chief  trouble.  Typical  of  these  arguments  is  the  following 
from  Greenville,  Ohio : 

"We  have  no  complaint  to  make  in  the  matter  of  securing  credits, 
building  materials  and  labor.  It  is  true  that  wages  are  quite  high  and  yet 
not  prohibitive.  The  greatest  detriment  to  our  industry  through  the  Central 
West  is  prohibitive  freight  rates  on  sand  and  gravel.  It  is  not  only 
threatening  to  destroy  our  industry  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  impeding 
highway  construction  and  other  building  projects  which  demand  a  high 
grade  of  these  basic  materials." 

Lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  financial  interests  seems  to  be  the 
outstanding  obstacle  in  New  York.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
building  industry  in  New  York  City  sums  up  the  situation  there  in  this 
fashion : 

"We  have  in  the  United  States  serious  difficulty  owing,  principally,  to 
the  unwillingness  of  financial  interests  to  co-operate  in  building  projects 
with  the  material  and  labor  market  in  its  present  condition.  We  are  work- 
ing on  a  total  of  nine  industrial  projects  involving  approximately  6000 
workmen's  homes,  to  be  carried  out  by  private  interests  in  various  important 
industrial  centers,  but  in  each  case  we  are  hampered  by  the  building  loan 
situation.  The  only  definite  Avork  we  expect  to  carry  out  without  delay  is 
located  outside  of  the  United  States." 

From   St.    Louis,   Mo.,   a   well   known   architect   writes :     "I    am    firmly 
convinced  that  the  one  thing  the  building  public  wants  to  know  is  the  cost 
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(it  huildiiii;'  loilay  as  compared  to  the  next  three  to  five  years.  If  they 
could  he  assured  that  the  cost  will  not  drop  within  that  time,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  j^roceed  with  the  needed  work." 

As  tor  the  last  (piestion  the  Information  and  Education  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  throuj^h  the  l)i\ision  of  Public  Works  and  Construc- 
tion l)e\elopment  now  is  seeking,  authoritati\e  information  as  to  what  can 
be  expected  in  material  prices  for  the  next  five  years.  While  the  investiga- 
tion lacks  completeness  at  this  time,  no  definite  conclusions  may  l)e  stated. 
Many  eminent  buildins^-  and  material  authorities,  however,  insist  that  no 
marked  decrease  in  material  prices  may  l)e  expected  for  the  next  five  years. 
They  assert  with  some  positiveness  that  pre-war  prices  on  building-  mater- 
ials will  not  be  re-established  for  several  years,  if  ever.  They  assert  that 
jjersons  who  delay  buildins^-  in  the  hope  of  marked  reductions  in  buildin.^' 
costs  probably  will  be  disappointed  and  will  have  denied  themselves  the 
use  of  needed  property  and  the  revenues  which  would  be  derixed  therefrom. 

In  response  to  the  Department  of  Labor's  inquiry  as  to  future  rates  on 
building'  and  construction  materials,  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 
asserts  there  is  to  be  no  general  30  per  cent  advance  on  freight  rates  for 
sand,  gravel,  crushed  stone  and  slag.  The  rumor  that  such  advances  were 
contemplated  was  arousing  anxiety  in  the  Central  West.  L'nder  date  of 
January  20,  the  Railroad  Administration  i)ut  out  a  circular  which  says: 
"There  is  no  foundation  for  the  report  that  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
given  or  is  giving  an}'  consideration  to  any  increase  in  ])resent  basis  of 
rates." 

The  Department  of  Labor  points  out  that  building,  being-  a  basic  in- 
dustry, will  stimulate  general  business  and  is,  therefore,  very  vital  to 
continued  financial  prosperity.  The  national  economic  loss  resulting  from 
the  idleness  of  thousands  of  men  cannot  be  permitted  and  its  injurious 
efifects  escaped.  Present  building  costs  are  not  so  high  that  they  etpial  in 
the  aggregate  the  wealth  the  country  loses  through  the  idleness  following 
in  the  wake  of  building  stagnation.  Homes  are  needed,  business  (piarters 
are  needed,  public  works  are  needed  !  The  I'nited  States  is  the  wealthiest 
country  in  the  world!  The  most  reliable  authorities  in  the  country  assert 
that  unprecedented  prosperity  is  ahead!  A\Miy  longer  delay  the  revival  of 
building?  ^ 

*  * 

No  Material  Reductions  Expected  in  Lumber  Prices 

^Ir.  Horace  F.  Taylor,  president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber 
Dealers'  Association,  writing  from  Ihiffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Division  of  Public 
Works  and  Construction  Developments  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  material  reductions  in  lumber  prices  will 
develop  very  slowly,  if  at  all.     Mr.  Taylor  says: 

"The  very  clear  majority  of  opinion  we  derive  from  representatives  of  the  indus- 
try in  all  parts  of  tlie  country  is  in  effect  that  there  will  he  no  further  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  luniher  for  a  long  period,  and  that  tiicre  is  no  safe  f^round,  there- 
fore, for  postponing  building  in  the  liope  of  a  price  reduction  in  this  material.  We 
look  upon  the  present  rather  (|uiet  conditions  as  temporary  only  and  due  to  indus- 
trial readjustment,  soon  to  give  place  to  very  sound  activity.  Tlie  cost  of  making 
himber  offers  no  chance  of  reduction,  both  on  account  of  materials  and  supplies, 
and  the  cost  of  la])or,  which  it  seems  not  only  necessary  but  desirable  to  maintain 
at  as  nearly  an  adequate  rate  as  possible  in  view  of  the  present  cost  of  living. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  increase  in  demand  that  is  expected,  an  unusual  call 
for  lumber  for  export  to  Europe  will  soon  begin  to  have  its  effect  on  the  situa- 
tion. Logging  conditions  during  the  present  winter  have  been  unfavorable,  partic- 
ularly in  the  North,  and  luml)er  production  will  apparently  be  less  than  that  ol 
normal  years  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  only  one  possible  conclusion  based 
upon  the  opinion  of  those  consulted  and  that  is  that  as  far  as  the  lumber  market 
is  concerned  the  present  is  an  advantageous  time  to  purchase." 
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San  Francisco  Architect  Founds  New  School  of 
Architecture  in  France 

MR.  ERNEST  COXHEAD,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Coxhead  &  Coxhead,  archi- 
tects in  the  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  went  overseas  some  months  ago 
to  do  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  has  been  transferred  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  to  the  department  of  education 
in  France,  and  has  been  assigned  to  a  district 
covering  an  area  of  more  than  100  miles,  with 
headquarters  at  Le  Mans,  a  city  of  120,000 
civilian  population.  His  work  has  been  to 
group  together  the  architects  and  students  of 
architecture  who  were  drafted  in  the  army, 
giving  them  instruction  and  opportunity  for 
further  study  and  work  during  the  time  they 
may  remain  in  camp.  The  progress  these 
men  have  made  is  indicated  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  his  brother,  Mr.  Almeric  Coxhead, 
and  in  the  following  news  item  which  ap- 
peared in  "La  Larthe"  Journal  Quotidien, 
Le  Mans : 

GROUP    A.   E.   F.    SCHOOL   OF  ARCHI-  ,     J^"-  26,   1919. 

TECTURE  AT  TOURS,   TAKEN   IN  Le   Mans,   f  ranee. 

FRONT  OF  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE 

I  received  your  fine  letter  yesterday — the  day  after  my  return  with  the  thirty  or 
more  Soldier  Boy  Architects,  from  our  g-rand  tour  of  the  cathedral  towns  and 
chateaux  of  this  region  of  France,  and  I  was  immensely  pleased  to  get  the  letter,  as 
well  as  one  from  Mary  and  Bud,  all  fine  long  letters,  full  of  your  Xmas  doings — news 
that  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  for  so  long — at  least,  it  seems  long  to  me,  as  I 
have  now  been  absent  from  you  all  over  seven  months. 

Bud  tells  me  of  the  flu  he  had  and  that  he  had  gotten  over  it.  He  always  registers 
a  few  "wants"  in  his  letters,  which  entertain  me  and  gives  me  new  ideas.  This  time 
it  is  French  posters,  of  which  I  have  three  or  four,  but  no  means  of  sending,  I  am 
afraid,  without  injuring  them  by  folding;  however,  I  will  see  about  it. 

The  trouble  is  that  I  have  no  time  to  do  anything,  as  my  work  demands  now  more 
time  than  I  have  to  spare. 

Several  of  my  boys  (in  the  school)  have  "service  stripes,"  and  I  may  get  one 
myself  later — I  don't  know — they  give  them  to  "Y"  men  over  here. 

Well,  now  about  the  A.  E.  F.  School  of  Architecture,  which  is  my  creation  here, 
and  of  which  I  am  proud:  We  have  today  finished  our  first  course  of  intensive  study 
and  yesterday  and  today  inaugurated  a  public  exhibition  at  the  school  of  the  work 
done  by  the  boys  during  the  "course."  Yesterday  afternoon  the  exhibit  opened 
promptly  at  2  p.  m.  and  continued  to  9  p.  m.,  then  again  today,  Sunday,  it  was  open 
from  2  to  5  p.  m.  It  is  to  continue  for  a  day  or  two  more,  as  so  many  others  want  to 
see  it.  So  far  about  275  people  or  300  have  visited  the  exhibit,  and  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  interested  the  French  people  are  in  the  drawings,  which  cover  the  walls, 
and  the  sketches  which  are  shown  on  the  tables.  There  are  about  250  drawings  on  the 
walls,  all  made  during  the  course  by  the  thirty  men  in  the  school!  So  you  see  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  they  are  all  drawings  of  merit,  some  very  fine 
indeed,  equal  to  the  exhibits  of  architectural  drawings  in  the  States. 

This  morning  I  reported  to  Army  Headquarters  that  I  had  finished  the  first 
course  as  per  schedule,  and  when  the  officer  visited  the  exhibit  of  work  done  he 
said  the  work  was  too  important  to  let  it  drop  and  authorized  the  second  course  at 
once,  which  commences  right  away  tomorrow  morning  at  8  sharp.  That  is  the  way 
the  army  does  things  here  when  they  are  satisfied. 

The  final  week  of  the  course  was  mostly  taken  up  with  the  tour  of  the  country 
for  miles  around.  We  left  here  Monday  last  (as  per  schedule)  at  7:30  sharp  in  the 
morning — thirty  soldier  boys  of  the  school  in  a  cammion  auto  truck  and  five  days' 
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traveling  rations — iron  rations,  the  l)oys  call  them,  because  they  arc  all  in  tins — 
hlankets,  etc.,  for  Chartrcs,  100  kilometers,  which  we  reached  about  1  o'clock  (trucks 
make  about  12  to  15  miles  an  hour).  Then  we  billeted,  iiaving  opened  our  rations 
at  a  village  cafe  on  the  way,  all  in  military  style,  myself  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion. I  have  visited  Chartres  before,  but  we  found  the  cathedral  (specially)  and  town 
more  interesting  and  profitable  for  architectural  study  than  ever.  It  is  great, 
especially  the  grandeur  of  the  western  facade.  It  has  stood  there  for  nearly  800 
years.  We  made  drawings  and  sketches  before  leaving  the  next  morning,  and  arrived 
at  Orleans  about  11:30,  saw  the  cathedral  and  other  things,  but  it  is  not  interesting, 
so  piished  on  to  the  chateaux  of  the  Loire,  which  are  scattered  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  for  miles.  We  reached  Chambord  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  more.  This  took 
the  bo3S  b}-  surprise  and  wonder,  and  the  great  park  and  gardens  were  something 
to  open  their  ejes.  From  here  on  to  Hlois,  which  we  reached  with  a  magnificent  sun 
setting  behind  the  town  and  chateau  Hlois  on  the  hill — a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  fellows.  It  rained  a  few  hours  here,  otherwise  the  weather,  though  cold  and 
freezing,  was  perfect. 

From  Blois  we  went  next  morning  to  Chaumont  (chateau)  and  on  again  to  .Km- 
boise,  both  along  the  river  Loire.  Amboise  is  wonderful  and  we  had  good  accom- 
modations there  and  ])lenty  of  time  to  sketch  and  draw,  as  well  as  to  visit  the  historic 
chateau,  famous  for  associations  with  Francis  L,  Catherine  de  Medici,  etc.,  etc. — a 
wonderfulh'  pictures(|ue  village  surrounding  the  castle  b^om  amboise  then  to 
Chenonceaux  sur  Ic  Cher.  Whewl  but  that  took  the  l)oys!  We  lost  our  way  partly, 
but  recovered  it  as  I  bad  complete  maps  of  the  whole  territory  with  me  on  the  front 
seat. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  descril)e  wiiat  we  saw  on  this  trip  in  a  short  space, 
so  I  will  gallo])  along.  From  Chenonceaux  (chateaux)  to  Azagle  Rideau  chateau,  to 
I.augeau  cliateau,  to  Chateau  Lugnes,  and  from  there  to  Tours,  where  we  arrived 
and  billeted  late  Thursday  night.  We  were  cold  and  tired,  having  driven  and 
sketched  every  day  since  Monday.  We  devoted  Friday  morning  to  Tours  cathedral 
and  other  interesting  things.  We  sketched  until  we  were  frozen  stiff,  but  the  boys 
felt  it  was  perhaps  their  last  chance  before  returning  to  the  States  and  kept  at  it. 
I  had  to  call  a  halt  and  order  all  aboard,  so  we  started  for  Le  Mans  and  took  in  the 
Ciiateau  of  Le  Ludc  on  the  way,  arriving  at  Le  Mans  at  5:30  Friday,  frozen  and 
hungry  at  the  school. 

There  was  not  a  bitch  in  the  whole  trii)  and  the  boys  were  line  and  did  everything 
I  asked  or  suggested.  I  detailed  different  men  during  the  trip  to  certain  duty:  one 
for  the  commissary,  another  to  attend  to  billeting,  and  so  on,  while  I  reported  to 
the  Provost  Marshal  at  each  place  where  we  stopped.  In  that  way  we  got  along 
finely  without  loss  of  time. 

I  am  now  laying  out  the  schedule  for  the  next  course,  C(jmmencing  tomorrow. 
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The  French  people  were  fine  all  along  the  way  and  helped  us  in  many  waj's  to 
study  the  things  we  wanted  to  see. 

I  shall  have  lots  to  tell  you  about  this  trip  and  the  school  when  I  return.  I  am 
now  planning  to  establish  other  centres  of  architectural  interest  for  the  boys  at 
various  important  points  in  France  with  a  stationary  Director  of  Architecture,  so 
that  the  students  can  be  sent  from  one  place  to  another  after  having  finished  a  course 
and  thus  cover  more  of  France.  This  plan  will  probably  take  me  to  Paris  for  a 
conference  with  headquarters  maybe  this  week. 

Later  I  hope  to  get  up  in  Major  General  W.  G.  Haan's  (Uncle  Billie's)  territory 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine.  So  far  I  feel  pleasantly  confident  I  have 
done  fairly  well  at  my  "job,"  and  the  hard  work  seems  to  agree  with  me  as  I  am  per7 
fectly  well. 

With  love  to  all, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Ernest  Coxhead. 

The  newspaper  item  announcing  the  architectural  exhibition  conducted  by 
Mr.  Coxhead  is  reprinted  here  just  as  it  appeared  in  the  French  paper: 

Y.  M.  C.  A — Ecole  d' Architecture  des  Troupes  Americaines 

Sous  le  patronage  de  FY.  M.  C.  A.  des  soldats  americains  se  sont  groupes  afin 
d'etudier  les  differentes  manifestations  de  I'Art  frangais  en  notre  ville. 

Une  premiere  exposition  publique  de  leurs  travaux  est  organisee  au  2^  etage  de 
TEcole  municipale  de  dessin,  place  Saint-Pierre,  le  samedi  25  et  le  dimanche  26,  de 
14a  17  h. 

Votre  visite  serait  pour  eux  un  encouragement  et  une  recompense. 

A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Coxhead  under  date  of  February  6th,  reads : 

Just  a  line  with  enclosed  clipping  from  Paris  edition  of  New  York  Herald  which 
appeared  today. 

My  school  is  going  to  Paris  for  six  days'  visit  to  study  architecture  there  in  my  charge. 
I  had  the  army  travel  orders  today.  Also  we  will  hold  our  second  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  the  school,  there,  at  headquarters  of  the  Army  Education  Commission.  What  do  you 
think  of  that? 

I  have  had  many  complimentary  things  said  of  the  work  I  am  doing  here.  Some  of  the 
men  may  get  into  the  Beaux  Arts  yet. 

I  have  to  go  into  conference  about  the  expansion  of  my  work  when  I  arrive  in  Paris, 
having  just  received  a  letter  to  proceed  there  at  my  earliest  convenience,  which  I  had 
already  arranged  to  do  with  thirty  men  of  the  school  on  Sunday  ne.xt.  We  shall  be  back 
the  following  Saturday. 

When  The  Floor  Cracks 

It  is  a  source  of  mortification  to  the  builder  when  he  is  called  in  to 
inspect  flooring  after  it  has  been  in  use  for  a  time  and  which  has  cracked 
and  opened.  The  builder  has  done  conscientious  work  and  may  say  help- 
lessly, "Well,  it  shouldn't  be  that  way — the  best  of  stuff  and  workmanship 
are  in  it."  But  the  blame  is  put  on  him,  and  it  is  pretty  bad  advertising,  for 
"people  will  talk." 

Mr.  William  F.  Miller,  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  notes  that  the  thin  hard- 
wood floor  laid  on  common  flooring  over  a  cellar  frequently  cups  or  opens  at 
the  joints.  That  is  due  to  the  moisture  in  the  air  in  the  cellar.  To  prevent 
this,  cover  the  entire  sub-floor  with  a  heavy  building  paper  before  the 
finished  flooring  is  applied.  This  will  reduce  the  possibility  of  the  wood's 
swelling  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  often  an  unsightly  opening  in  a  beautiful  hardwood  floor.  You 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  crack.  Sometimes  it  will  close  tight  in  the 
summer  and  open  wide  in  the  winter.  That  is  caused  by  the  wood's  swelling 
in  the  warm  season  and  drying  in  the  winter  when  the  room  will  have 
uniform  heat.  In  most  cases,  if  the  common  flooring  had  been  covered  with 
heavy  building  paper,  the  crack  would  not  have  occurred. 
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Report  on  Victory  Memorial  by  the  Oregon 
Chapter  of  Architects 

To  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  George  L.  Baker:     In  accordance  with  your  request, 
a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Oregon   Chapter  of  the  American   Insti- 
tute of  Architects  submits  herewith  tentative   sketches  giving  a  possible   solu- 
tion  for   handling  your   suggestions   for   the  Victory   Memorial.     The   commit- 
tee ofifers  this  merely  as  a  guide  for  further  study  and  it  should  be   remembered 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the  various  features  in  detail. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  permanent  Victory  Memorial  organiza- 
tion should  be  formed,  State-wide  in  character,  with  local  chapters  similar  to  the 
Red  Cross  organizations.  These  chapters  might  conduct  Victory  drives  throughout  the 
State,  to  secure  funds  for  such  approved  portions  of  the  scheme  as  cannot  be  taken  care 
of  by  State  or  city  funds. 

The  Memorial  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  demonstration  of  appreciation  of  our 
great  victory  over  autocracy,  as  "well  as  a  permanent  tribute  to  the  sacrifices  of  our 
troops,  doctors,  nurses  and  war  workers.  The  completion  of  the  scheme  would  naturally 
be  the  work  of  several  years,  but  when  finally  completed  would  make  Portland  proud 
indeed. 

The  scheme,  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  contemplates  a  monumental  treat- 
ment of  the  park  blocks  which  become  an  approach  to  the  great  shaft  of  Victory — the 
Memorial  Park,  the   Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Victory  Highway  to  the   State  Capitol. 

Treatment  of  the  Park  Blocks 

1.  Central  Union  Station.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  near  future  if  Port- 
land is  to  hold  its  own  as  an  up-to-date,  prosperous  American  city.  The  solution  sug- 
gested is  for  one  station,  fronting  a  great  plaza  at  the  north  end  of  the  park  blocks. 
The  grades  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  eliminate  all  grade  crossings  or  disturbance  of  the 
present  train  yards. 

The  Broadway  bridge  would  connect  with  the  upper  level  of  the  station,  offering  pos- 
sibilities for  a  loop  system  for  the  street  cars  feeding  the  station.  The  electric  suburban 
lines  also  can  terminate  at  this   station  of  the   lower  level   without   crossing  other   lines. 

The  cost  of  this  improvement  should  be  borne  by  the  railroads.  It  is  due  Portland 
that  she  should  have  such  a  railroad  entrance,  for  at  present  the  traveler's  impression  of 
our  city  as  he  goes  through  our  station  to  the  approach  uptown  is  that  of  a  third  rate 
town  of  about  50,000  population. 

The  local  chapter  of  the  State  Victory  JNIemorial  Association  would  be  very  effective 
in  moulding  public  opinion  to  secure  the  new  station  from  the  railroads. 

Municipal  Dock   and   Passenger   Landing 

2.  This  should  be  made  attractive  in  itself  and  should  connect  over  the  train  yards 
with  the  central  station.  In  this  manner  visitors  entering  the  city  by  water  may  con- 
nect with  outgoing  trains  by  a  dignified  viaduct,  in  place  of  the  disgraceful  condition 
they  now  are  confronted  with.  The  approaching  harbor  and  river  developments,  with 
its   ever-growing  water  passenger  traffic,  will  make  this  vital. 

Memorial   Entrance   to   the   Park   Blocks 

3.  Leaving  the  central  station  via  the  depot  plaza,  the  entrance  to  the  great  "Victory 
Mall,"  which  in  the  scheme  the  park  blocks  would  become,  should  be  marked  by  a  great 
gateway.  This  will  serve  also  as  the  real  gateway  to  the  city.  Pylons  are  suggested 
rather  than  a  memorial  arch,  in  order  to  not  to  obstruct  the  tree-lined  vista  from  the 
depot  plaza.  These  pylons  should  be  a  part  of  the  State  Memorial,  indicating  perhaps 
symbolically  the  form  of  services  rendered  by  Oregon  in  the  great  war. 

The    Monument    of    Democracy 

4.  This  will  l)e  seen  at  the  point  in  the  Victory  Mall  where  it  changes  direction,  just 
north  of  Burnside  street.  From  the  Memorial  Gateway  this  monument  would  appear  through 
a  tree-lined  boulevard  ag-ainst  a  green  background. 

Burnside  street  is  destined  to  be  widened  at  some  future  time,  as  it  is  a  logical  traffic 
way,  a  part  of  the  "belt  line"  feature  that  some  day  will  be  needed  to  diminish  conges- 
tion uptown.  All  traffic  on  Burnside  street  will  cross  tlie  Victory  Mall  at  this  point, 
passing  by  the  I^.Ionument  to  Democracy,  which  will  also  be  seen  from  the  axis  of  the 
upper  Victory  Mall  looking  north. 

Carrying   Through   the    Park   Blocks 

5.  Between  Ankeny  and  Salmon  streets,  the  park  blocks  are  not  built  upon.  These 
should  be  condemned  and  the  great   Mall  carried   through  without  interruption.     A  dia- 
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gram  is  submitted  showing  ownership  of  needed  property.  Appraisals  have  been  par- 
tially made  on  building  values.  President  Murphy  of  the  Realty  Board  ofifers  the  ser- 
vices of  their  appraisal  committee  to  complete  such  appraisals  if  desired. 

Upon  first  consideration  the  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  plan  seems  to  make  it  pro- 
hibitive. In  comparison  with  what  other  cities  have  done  along  similar  lines,  the  task 
should  in  no  way  overpower  Portlanders.  Such  examples  are  found  in  recent  improve- 
ments in  Philadelphia,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  etc. 

The  value  of  this  great  artery  in  relieving  traffic  congestion^  as  well  as  a  fire  protec- 
tion similar  to  Van  Ness  avenue  in  San  Francisco,  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

Suggested  Methods 

Special  legislation  should  be  passed  at  the  coming  Legislature  to  enable  cities  to 
make  use  of  the  principles  of  excess  condemnation. 

•  By  this  power  to  condemn  abutting  property  in  addition  to  that  actually  needed  for  the 
improvement,  resales  may  be  made,  bringing  the  increase  in  values  to  the  cit3^  while  at 
the  same  time  the  municipality  may  sell  with  restrictions,  thus  protecting  the  investment 
made  in  the  improvement. 

By  this  method  Paris  made  a  similar  improvement,  through  a  congested  renter,  to 
secure  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  leading  to  the  Grand  Opera  House.  This  great  boulevard 
was  completed  at  an  actual  profit  to  the  city  of  Paris. 

Special  legislation  might  also  be  passed,  giving  cities  the  right  to  condemn  for  future 
public  use,  with  rights  to  profit  from  incomes  from  leasing,  etc.,  while  holding  the  prop- 
erty for  the  contemplated  public  use.  By  this  method  the  property  needed  could  be  con- 
demned and  re-leased;  the  profits  compounding  would,  inside  of  a  few  years,  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  off  the  bonds  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Liberty   Square 

6.  Madison  street,  connecting,  as  it  does,  the  park  blocks  with  the  present  Civic 
Center,  will  always  be  an  important  street  in  any  such  scheme.  Liberty  Square  is  devel- 
oped at  the  crossing  of  Madison  and  the  park  blocks  already  fronting  that  point  are 
theLadd  School  and  the  Congregational  Church.  The  other  two  corner  sites  should  be 
utilized  for  such  buildings  as  a  Liberty  Temple  and  a  Historical   Museum. 

Madison  street  is  shown  terminating  at  the  entrance  to  the  Art  Museum  on  the  long 
block  west  of  the  Ladd  School. 

While  these  buildings  would  be  local  in  character  and  not  a  part  of  the  State  Memo- 
rial proper,  they  would  become  a  part  of  the  local  chapter's  work  to  secure.  The  Lib- 
erty Temple  to  commemorate  the  splendid  community  service  centering  around  the  pres- 
ent temporary  temple. 

A  study  of  existing  collections  of  great  historical  value,  now  promiscuously  housed, 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  needs  for  a  Historical   Museum. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  Portland  Art  Association  is  seriously  handicapped  by  inad- 
equate quarters.  Many  cities  of  Portland's  size  already  have  great  museums  of  art 
wholly  or  partially  bi^ilt. 

Portland  as  a  center  of  culture  and  arts  should  strive  to  get  the  first  unit  of  her  per- 
manent Art  Museum  under  way.  Such  structures  take  large  areas  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  the  city  a  more  attractive  and  practical  location   for  this  museum. 

Public   Buildings 

7.  The  postoffice,  custom  house,  schools  and  other  public  buildings  to  come  around 
Liberty  Square  and  elsewhere  will  have  a  proper  setting  facing  the  Victor}^  Mai!. 

The  Central  Library,  always  important  enough  to  have  fronted  on  the  park  blocks, 
could  be  brought  into  the  scheme  by  securing  the  block  to  the  east,  between  it  and  the 
Mall. 

Traffic   and   Tree   Treatment   of   the    Mall 

8.  From  the  Memorial  Pylons  at  the  north  end  of  the  Mall  to  the  Monument  of 
Democracy  is  suggested  a  broad  central  driveway,  with  trees  on  either  side  and  with 
smaller  roadways  on  the  sides.  Parkings  with  the  sidewalks  finish  out  the  22S-foot 
width. 

Two  blocks  above  the  Monument  of  Democracy,  to  Morrison  street,  the  Mall  takes  on 
the  Appearance  of  a  great  elongated  square  without  plating  in  the  center,  to  break  the 
open  effect.     Islands  at  the  crossings  would  be  provided  for  pedestrians. 

Above  this  point  to  the  gateway  of  the  Memorial  Park  a  wide  wooded  parking  in 
the  center,  with  roadway  on  either  side,  is  indicated. 

No  street  cars  should  be  allowed  on  the  Victory  Mall,   excepting  points  of  crossing. 
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Memorial    Peristyle 

9.  This  peristyle  becomes  tlic  transitional  feature  from  the  Mall  to  the  Memorial 
Park  and  to  tlie  State  HiRlnvay.  It  serves  as  an  admirable  motif,  accessil)le,  dignified 
and  imposing,  for  tin-  nuiiinri.il  talilets  reeordiiij^  tlie  storj'  of  tlie  nun  of  Oregon  who 
were  in  tlic  service. 

Memorial    Park   and    Shaft    of    Victory 

10.  The  Memorial  l'erist\lc  is  tlie  real  entrance  way  to  the  Memorial  Park.  Con- 
tinuing the  axis  of  the  Mall  i\p  tlie  hillside  in  the  midst  of  evergreens  would  rise  tlie 
terraces  or  water  motifs,  if  tiie  latter  were  found  to  be  feasible,  to  the  great  shaft  of 
Victory  or  some  otiier  suitable  feature,  such  as  a  domed  building  or  large  statue  dom- 
inating tlie  entire  country  for  miles,  as  well  as  being  constantly  in  sight  from  tlie  upper 
Miall.  The  to|)ogra])hy  of  the  property  lends  itself  also  to  a  Greek  theatre.  This  park 
would  be  part  of  the  city  park  .system,  and  if  connected,  as  it  should  be,  to  Pennoycr 
Park,  would   iiu-lude  a  bit  of  virgin  Oregon  forest. 

Victory    Highway 

11.  Through  the  i)erist\le  one  enters  the  approach  to  the  Victory  Highway,  which 
leads  out  of  the  city  over  a  portion  of  the  Tervvillger  boulevard  and  thence  on  a  five 
])er  cent  grade  up  by  the  Memorial  Hos])ital. 

State  funds,  already  provided  for,  could  well  secure  this  highway  from  the  county 
line  to  Salem,  while  county  funds  could  be  secured  for  the  portion  in  Multnomah  county. 
This  highway  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  suitable  commission  competent  to  pass 
U])on  its  monumental   features. 

Memorial   Hospital 

12.  Xothing  ciiuld  be  more  approjiriate,  in  such  a  comprehensive  scheme,  as  a  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  suitable  State  medical  authorities.  Funds 
for  such  a  structure  might  be  secured  from  city,  county  and  State  sources.  The  spirit 
of  humanitarianism  expressed  in  this  group  is  a  fitting  climax,  together  with  the  Victory 
Monument,  to  the  whole  scheme.  These  would  be  in  high  ground  near  the  University 
of  Oregon  Medical  School,  overlooking  the  city,  with  excellent  air  drainage  and  max- 
imum sunlight. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  administration  building  of  the  group  be  treated  in  a  monu- 
mental manner,  including  in  its  rotunda  the  memorials  to  the  Oregon  medics  and  nurses 
in  the  great  war. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  bring  into  this  building  the  tab- 
lets commemorating  the  men  in  other  branches  of  service,  for  tlie  general  public  should 
not  be  lured  to  such  a  structure.  Rather  should  its  humanitarianism  be  felt  bv  all  the 
city  at  its  feet. 

Control  of  the  Monuments 

13.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  country  was  deluged  with  stock  cast-iron  statues  of  atro- 
cious design.  These  have  made  a  laughing  stock  of  American  commemorative  art.  To 
avoid  this  your  committee  strongly  urges  that  only  the  highest  grade  of  artists  in  their 
respective  lines  be  employed. 

So  important  is  this  that  a  commission  especially  organized  from  the  \'ictory  organ- 
ization might  have  a  veto  power  in  selecting  the  artists  for  all  Victory  Memorials  to  be 
erected  in  the  State.  I-'rom  this  brief  description  of  our  suggested  solution  of  vour  ideas 
for  the  Victory  Memorial  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  scheme  can  be  worked  oiit  without 
serious  financial  hardship  to  anyone. 

As  State  funds  arc  said  to  be  available  now  for  a  hospital  and  for  highways,  the 
Victory  IMemorial  Association  should  urge  proper  legislation  to  immediatelv  secure  these 
features  of  the  Memorial.  The  popular  subscription,  which  will,  after  all,  be  the  real 
test  of  the  people's  appreciation  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  boys,  should,  it  seems  to  your 
architectural  committee,  be  concentrated  for  the  present  on' the  Memorial  Peristyle.'  the 
Memorial   Park  and  the  Victory  Monument. 

(  Signed)  Joskph    J.Mor.i.i-.Rc.KK. 

President    Oregon    Chapter.    American    Institute    of    .\rchitects. 
Oregon  Chapter,  .\.   1.  .\.,  Committee  on  Victory  Memorial: 
Joseph  Jacobberger,  E.  F.  Lawrence, 

A.   I.  Doyle.  \V.  G.  Holford, 

John    Hennes,  M.  H.  Whitehousc. 

Fred  Wcl)ber,  Alfred  Smith. 

December.   1918. 
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"OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME"  HEADQUARTERS,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


"The  Better  Way" 


[A  clever  explanation  o\f  the  need  for  employing  an  architect  has  been  issued  in 
•attractive  pamphlet  form  by  the  Portland  "Own  Your  Home"  campaign  committee  for 
free  distribution  from  their  bureau  in  the  bungalow  at  Fourth  and  Stark  streets.  It  is 
not  copyrighted  and  may  be  used  elsewhere.  This  is  one  of  the  good  results  of  the 
close  co-operation  betzveen  the  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  business  men  behind  this  movement. — Eu.] 

"\  /OU  are  a  sight,"  said  Mrs.  Henry,  as  her  eyes  rested  upon  her  hus- 
Y  band,  standing  in  the  basement  doorway,  his  face  and  hands  grimy, 
his  clothes  covered  with  dust.  "Must  you  get  yourself  in  such  a 
mess  every  Sunday?" 

"I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  helped,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  apologetically, 
"so  long  as  we  live  in  this  house.  The  landlord  says  he  can't  afford  to 
repair  it,  and  heaven  knows  I  don't  want  to  spend  any  more  on  it.  One 
of  these  days  it  will  cave  in  on  us  if  we  stay  here.  But  I  have  just  about 
made  up  my  mind  that  we  are  not  going  to  stay  much  longer.  I  am  going 
to  build  a  house." 

"Well,  John  Henry,  that  is  the  most  sensible  thing  I  have  heard  you 
say  since  you  told  me  to  get  my  fur  collar — and  that  is  some  time  ago." 

"I  always  figured  we  could  be  happier  in  the  family  if  we  owned  our 
own  home.  Besides,  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  living  in  a  rented 
house  makes  a  family  more  or  less  of  a  tax  dodger,  a  sort  of  slacker,  in 
civic  duties,  doesn't  it?" 

Mr.  Henry  smiled  and  started  upstairs  to  change  his  clothes. 

"You  get  out  the  back  numbers  of  your  'Woman's  Friend,  "  he  called 
to  her,  "and  when  I  come  down  we  will  see  if  we  can  find  a  house  in  them 
to  suit  us." 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    MODERATE   PRICK    HOMES 
C"onfributed  by  Oregon   Chapter,  \.   I.    A. 

"Do  you  tliink  we  can  afford  to  build?''  asked  ]\Irs.  Henry,  a  nijte  of 
anxiety  in  her  voice,  as  they  sat  down  by  the  Ii\-ini^-rooni  table,  covered 
with  brij^htly  colored  magazines. 

"If  what  Jimmy  Brown  told  me  yesterday  about  borrowing  money  is 
true,  we  can.  He  says  I  am  foolish  to  live  in  this  shack  until  I  can  pay 
cash  for  a  new  house,  as  I  have  alwa3^s  intended  to  do.  We  could  have 
the  pleasure  of  living  in  a  new  house,  and  the  rent  mone}'  would  help  to 
pay  for  it." 

"We  have  money  enough  saved  up  to  buy  a  lot  and  to  have  a  little 
left  over.  I  can  borrow  something  on  \y\\  life  insurance  policy  if  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Brown  says  there  are  several  loan  companies  in  town 
making  building  loans  which  can  be  paid  off  in  the  form  of  monthly  pay- 
ments scarcely  larger  than  our  monthly  rental.  Then  I  know-  where  I 
can  get  a  first  mortgage  of  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  house  and 
lot  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  we  would  pa}'  if  we  paid  off  the  loan 
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monthly,  and  Brown  says  he  can  get  ns  a  second  mortgage  into  the  bar- 
gain, if  we  need  it.  If  we  make  a  monthly  deposit  in  the  savings  bank 
amounting  to  Avhat  we  can  pay  the  landlord,  we  would  be  able  to  pay  of! 
this  second  mortgage  well  before  the  first  mortgage  matures. 

"Here's  a  sweet  house,"  said  Mrs.  Henry,  passing  the  magazine  over 
to  her  husband.  "I  don't  like  the  position  of  the  bathroom,  and  I  would 
like  the  fireplace  on  the  other  wall ;  but  the  builder  could  no  doubt  make 

any  little  changes  like  those.     What  about  a  sleeping  porch   and  a ■-. 

There's  the  door  bell.     See  who  it  is.     Whv  can't  people  stay  at  home!" 

"Hello,  Jimmy.  The  very  man  I  want  to  see,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  bring- 
ing his  friend  into  the  living-room. 

"I  hope  I  haven't  interrupted  a  literary  afternoon,"  said  Brown. 

"No,  this  is  an  'own  your  own  home  party,'  "  said  Mrs.  Henry. 

"It  is  the  result  of  our  conversation  the  other  day,"  said  Mr.  Henry. 
We  are  looking  through  these  magazines  for  a  house  to  build.'  This  is  the 
one  we  have  selected." 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  pretty,"  said  Mrs.  Henry,  passing  him  the  mag- 
azine. 

"Yes,  it  is  pretty,"  said  Brown,  "if  it  is  just  what  you  want." 

"Not  quite,"  said  Mrs.  Henry.  "We  want  a  sleeping-porch,  and  the 
bathroom  isn't  where  we  want  it ;  but  I  should  think  the  builder,  if  he 
knows  his  business,  would  be  able  to  fix  that  up  all  right." 

"Henry  tells  me  that  he  has  had  his  eye  on  that  lot  by  Jones,  on  View 
Ridge,  for  some  time,"  said  Brown.  "Do  you  think  this  house  would 
fit  it?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Mrs.  Henry,  as  if  the  idea  were  new  to  her. 

"Let's  place  the  plan  the  wa)^  it  would  have  to  go  on  the  lot.  There. 
Now,  yoii  see  what  happens.  The  kitchen  faces  southwest,  the  dining- 
room  northwest,  and  the  veranda  faces  the  bank  at  the  back  of  the  lot,  and 
has  no  view  at  all.  I  know  everyone  hates  advice,  including  myself,  but 
I  want  to  give  you  a  little,  anyhow." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Henry.  "You  know,  old  fellow,  we  don't  have  to 
take  it." 

"I  have  had  some  experience  in  house  building,"  said  Brown.  "The 
first  house  I  built  was  done  just  as  you  are  starting  to  build  now.  I  hate 
to  think  of  it.  Nothing  was  right.  I  asked  the  builder  if  he  could  make 
a  few  changes  in  the  plan.  The  first  change  ruined  the  stairs ;  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  more  room  in  the  hall.  The  next  one  spoiled  the  kitchen ;  I 
wanted  a  larger  pantry,  which  afterwards  I  found  to  be  larger  than  neces- 
sary. 

"The  house  I  selected  was  of  the  Colonial  type,  with  delicate  wood- 
work. Of  course,  we  had  no  drawings,  only  pictures,  which  meant  that 
the  builder  had  to  guess  at  the  size  and  shape  of  everything.  The  pitch 
of  the  roof,  the  projection  of  the  eaves,  the  height  and  width  of  the  win- 
dows, the  design  of  the  chimney,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  columns  to  the 
front  porch — they  were  drawn  in  so  much  at  the  top  that  they  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  choked ;  the  fireplace  was  too  small  and  the  mantel 
shelf  and  moldings  around  it  were  much  too  heavy.  The  newel  posts  to 
the  stairs  were  twice  too  thick,  and  the  turned  balusters  looked  as  if  they 
had  the  dropsy.  In  fact,  nearly  everything  was  more  or  less  wrong.  But 
when  you  think  of  it,  you  could  hardly  expect  it  to  be  otherwise. 

"A  builder  is  not  a  designer.  His  training  is  to  make  him  capable  of 
executing  designs,  not  the  creation  of  them,  and  most  good  builders  feel 
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that  they  have  ciioiij^h  to  do  ttj  carry  out  work  properly  \vith<.'Ut  tryinjj^ 
tu  design  it. 

"1  want  to  ask  you  what  you  think  would  happen  if  you  j2^ot  a  builder 
who  didn't  want  to  do  the  rij^ht  thinjij'?  What  i)rotection  would  you  have? 
Can  you  tell  when  concrete  has  enough  cement  in  it?  Can  you  tell  good 
brick  from  poor  ones?  W  ould  you  be  able  to  tell  if  the  painter  was  doing 
his  work  properly?     I  don't  think  you  would. 

"Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  my  experience,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  I  had  several  liens  ])ut  u]:)on  the  house  as  we  were  moving  in,  and  1 
had  to  pay  several  material  bills  the  second  time." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  "if  you  go  on  at  this  rate  you  will 
discourage  me  from  building  altogether." 

"Yes,  and  then  we  will  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  our  days  in  this 
shack,"  said  Mrs.  Henry. 

"To  discourage  you  from  building  is  the  last  thing  I  want  to  do,"  said 
Brown,  "but  1  want  you  to  start  right,  and  the  only  way  to  start  right  is 
have  a  house  designed  for  your  own  special  needs,  and  one  that  will  really 
be  your  own  and  not  merely  a  poor  copy  of  some  other  person's.  And 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  do  you  think  it  seems  quite  right?  A  man, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  and  taste  and  the  expenditure  of  his 
money,  is  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  house.  Can  you  believe  that  he 
would  take  pleasure  in  seeing  it  copied,  more  or  less  badly,  in  all  kinds  of 
unsuitable  locations?    I  don't  think  so." 

"But  what  are  we  to  do?"  said  Mrs.  Henry.  "We  can't  afford  to  em- 
ploy an  architect." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  afford  to  do  anything  else,"  said  Brown. 
"And  1  am  speaking  now  from  a  financial  standpoint.  I  know  many 
people  are  loath  to  believe  that  beauty  in  a  house  has  a  money  value,  but 
1  am  convinced  that  it  has.  Beautiful  roof  lines,  beautiful  proportions, 
beautiful  color  schemes,  cost  no  more  than  ugly  ones;  yet  who  will  say 
that  these  do  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  house?" 

"Of  course,  I  want  a  pretty  house,"  said  Mrs.  Henry,  but  I  want  a 
convenient  house  also;  are  architects  practical  enough  to  secure  what  I 
want? " 

"A  real  architect,"  said  Brown,  "is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  practical 
man  than  a  practical  man  is  likely  to  be  an  architect.  A  true  architect 
begins  by  the  love  of  his  art,  and  he  will  naturally  take  pains  to  acquire 
practical  knowledge,  not  merely  from  an  abstract  interest  in  it,  but  because 
he  knows  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  successful  development  of  his  art. 
i>ut  the  converse  does  not  follow.  The  so-called  practical  man  does  not 
trouble  his  head  about  architecture,  because  it  does  not  interest  him,  and 
because  he  believes  that  he  can  get  along  very  well  without  it.  And  the 
results  we  see  every  day." 

"Besides,  the  architect  protects  your  interests  by  drawing  a  proper 
contract  with  the  builder,  securing  a  proper  bond  from  him.  By  his 
method  of  certification  of  all  payments  to  the  builder  you  are  protected 
against  the  danger  of  dishonest  contractors,  or  unfortunate  ones  who  ma}- 
fail  while  executing  your  work.  The  architect  often  saves  several  times 
his  fee  Ijy  securing  real  competition  in  bidding,  which  of  course  cannot 
be  secured  from  im])crfect  data  to  figure  from." 

"H  we  slujuld  want  to  t-mploy  an  architect,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  "how- 
should  we  go  about  it?" 

"Nothing  simpler,"  said  lirown.  "l-'ind  an  architect  whose  work  you 
like.     Show  your  lot — or.  better  still,  let  him  help  you  choose  it;  tell  him 
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the  general  style  of  the  house  you  want,  and  how  much  you  want  to 
spend.  He  will  make  sketches  showing-  plans  and  elevations.  When  you 
have  approved  them,  he  will  make  working  drawings,  write  the  specifica- 
tions, and  let  the  contract.  He  will  furnish  the  builder  with  detail  draw- 
ings of  doors,  windows,  mantle  pieces,  cupboards,  etc.,  and  constructional 
details  where  necessary.  He  will  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
house  from  the  time  the  basement  is  dug  until  the  house  is  turned  over 
to  you  complete.  He  will  see  that  you  get  material  of  the  quality  for 
which  you  are  paying,  and  that  it  is  put  together  in  a  workmanlike 
manner. 

"And  now  my  lecture  is  over,"  said  Brown,  "for  which  I  apologize." 
"You  ought  to  get  a  commission  from  the  architect  that  we  employ." 
said  Henry,  laughing. 

"It  will  be  commission  enough  to  know  that  you  will  have  a  home  that 
will  be  a  pleasure  for  you  to  live  in,  and  for  others  to  look  at.  I  would 
like  Portland  to  be  not  only  the  city  of  roses,  but  also  of  beautiful  homes  ; 
and  every  man  who  builds  a  beautiful  home,  whether  larg-e  or  small, 
besides  adding  to  his  own  satisfaction,  is  doing  a  real  service  to  the  com- 
munity, for  its  architecture,  especially  its  domestic  architecture,  is  in  a 
verv  real  sense  a  gauge  of  its  civilization." 


Housing  Situation  in  the  Bay  Cities  a  Serious  One    ' 

By  HARRY  A.  LAFLER,  Secretary  Oakland  Homes  Registration  Committee. 

THERE  is  a  widespread  impression  that  because  the  war  is  over  and  the 
pressure  at  the  shipyards  is  not  so  great,  that  there  is  a  letup  in  the 
need  for  more  homes  in  Oakland.  [Practically  the  same  conditions 
are  applicable  in  other  California  and  Pacific  Coast  cities.] 

This  impression  is  absolutely  erroneous.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  need  for  more  homes  was  greater  than  it  is  today.  Any  vacancies  that 
have  been  created  by  the  shifting  currents  that  have  followed  the  end  of  the 
war  have  been  filled  as  fast  as  they  occurred.  There  are  practically  no 
vacancies,  save  those  that  constitute  the  very  dregs  of  the  city's  housing 
facilities. 

Scores  of  families  are  being  turned  away  from  Oakland  every  month 
because  they  cannot  find  suitable  places  to  rent.  Returning  soldiers  find  it 
difficult  to  get  a  place  in  which  to  live.  The  growth  of  the  city  has  practically 
stopped — for  the  amount  of  residential  building  that  is  going  on  is  still 
negligible. 

No  progress  in  solving  the  housing  problem  can  be  made  until  it  is 
clearly  recognized  by  the  controlling  forces  of  the  community  that  the 
housing  problem  here  cannot  be  taken  care  of  promptly  by  private  initiative ; 
that  the  problem  is  far  too  big  and  complex  for  such  solution ;  that  it  is  a 
community  problem  and  must  be  faced  as  such. 

In  cities  that  grow  slowly  and  consistently,  especially  where  indus- 
trialization is  not  marked,  undoubtedly  the  question  of  housing  workers 
may  to  a  great  degree  be  taken  care  of  by  private  effort ;  but  when  a  great 
and  sudden  industrialization  takes  place,  as  it  has  in  Oakland,  the  ordinary 
methods  break  down.  In  fact,  in  Oakland  the  greater  the  need  the  less  has 
been  the  response  of  capital  to  that  need.  The  more  houses  the  workers 
require,  the  fewer  were  given  them. 

The  community  enthusiastically  welcomes  the  shipyards  and  other  in- 
dustrial plants.     Through  its  civic  organizations  it  seeks  such  plants.     To 
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operate  these  plants,  when  they  arc  once  licre,  labor  is  needed.  To  take 
care  of  these  vvorkin^nien  and  their  families  more  houses  are  needed.  Is 
not  the  city — the  community — responsible  for  the  proper  housing'  of  the 
men  necessary  to  o]:)erate  the  plants  which  it  has  souj^^ht  and  welcomed? 
If  labor  l)econies  dissatisfied  because  the  \vorkin54n1en  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  accept  insanitary  and  dilapidated  houses,  is  it  not  tlie  city  that 
will  be  finally  called  to  account?  The  whole  success  of  the  city,  in  evers' 
aspect,  depends  upon  whether  slum  conditions  are  to  be  permitted  to  fasten 
like  a  cancer  on  the  community,  or  whether  a  heroic  efifort  is  to  be  made  to 
brinij  the  housing  conditions  for  the  workingmen  at  least  up  to  a  normal 
level. 

Every  business  in  the  community  benefits  greatly  by  the  presence  of 
these  workers.  They  add  to  the  income  of  every  professional  man;  they 
swell  the  profits  of  ever])  public  service  corporation.  Can  the  elements  of 
the  c()mmunity  which  reap  the  harvest  of  profits  wash  their  hands  of  the 
res])onsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  workers  are  forced  to  live? 

Between  last  February  and  September,  Oakland  added  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  people  to  its  population,  absorbing  practically  every  avail- 
able housing  resource  of  the  community.  But  now.  due  to  the  lack  of  build- 
ing, the  growth  of  the  city  has  practically  stopped. 

The  Housing  Committee's  figures  show  that  400  to  600  families  monthly 
/  are  being  lost  to  Oakland  because  there  is  no  ])lace  for  them  to  live.  I'eople 
come  here  attracted  by  industrial,  commercial  and  professional  opportuni- 
ties; they  trudge  the  streets  for  days  looking  for  suitable  living  quarters  for 
rent.  They  are  thoroughly  disgusted  by  the  "scrapings  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pot"  that  are  oflfered  them,  and  they  leave  for  Sacramento.  Los  Angeles. 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  or  some  other  place,  "knocking"  ( )akland  as 
they  go. 

And  yet  with  such  conditions,  the  building  of  homes  is  at  a  lower  level 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  reason  for  the  housing-  shortage  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  the 
extraordinary  industrial  growth. 

The  United  States  Government  Census  of  ?^Ianufacturers  for  1914  gave 
the  following  data  in  respect  to  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry : 

OAKLAND  I  ALAMEDA 

Salaried 
Emplovees.  Total. 
Ill  1.026 
127  1.219 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  five-year  interval  between  the  census  of  1900 
and  1914  there  was  but  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial 
employees  of  the  various  industries.  In  fact,  in  Oakland,  the  increase  per 
year  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  amounted  to  only  157  men.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  Alameda  amounted  only  to  35  men 
per  year. 

These  figures  from  the  United  States  Government  Census  of  Manufac- 
turers are  confirmed  by  figures  showing-  the  expenditures  for  factory  con- 
struction in  the  City  of  Oakland  during-  the  same  year.  From  1909  to  and 
including  1914  the  total  cost  of  all  factories  erected  in  Oakland  was  only 
$365,000.  or  during  a  ])eriod  of  five  years  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  fac- 
tory erected  in  Oakland  in  1918. 


Wage 

Salaried 

Wage 

Earners. 

Employees, 

Total. 

Earners. 

1909  . . . 

...   6.905 

1.079 

7,984 

1        915 

1914  ... 

.  .  .   8.692 

1.428 

9.120 

i     1.092 
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Beginning-  in  1915,  and  continuing  at  even  a  more  rapid  pace  during 
1916,  1917  and  1918,  a  great  industrial  growth  has  taken  place  in  these  cities. 

From  a  total  of  8794,  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  Oakland  and  Ala- 
meda in  1914,  the  number  had  increased  by  November,  1918,  to  36,300,  or 
over  400  per  cent.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  the  industrialization  of  a  community  (formerly  only  industrial  to 
the  slight  degree)  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  countr}^  It  accounts 
for  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  housing  problem  that  has  arisen. 

But  while  this  industrial  growth  has  been  going  on  paradoxically  the 
building  of  homes  has  been  falling  off. 

The  exact  number  of  homes  built  each  year  between  1907  and  1914  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Two  and 
One  and  a 

Half -story 
Houses. 

One-story 
Houses. 

Total. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

431 
383 
379 
419 
485 
485 
349 
273 
261 
220 
89 
85 

1,105 

1,648 

755 

1.387 

1,152 

1,199 

1,062 

836 

717 

748 

434 

504 

1,536 

2,031 

1,134 

1,806 

1,637 

1,684 

1,411 

1,108 

978 

968 

523 

589 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918*  

*To  November  1. 

A¥ith  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  the  drainage  of  labor  from 
house  building  and  other  industries,  the  increased  cost  of  building  material, 
the  reluctance  of  the  public  to  purchase  homes  under  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty, the  timidity  of  capital,  and,  finally,  the  restrictions  placed  on  build- 
ing by  the  Government,  resulted  in  the  decline  of  home  building  in  Oakland — 
which  decline  has  been  continuing  practically  up  to  the  present  time. 

Such  a  decline  in  building,  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  industrial 
population,  could  only  result  in  an  acute  housing  shortage. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table,  less  than  600  houses  were  built  in 
Oakland  last  year,  up  to  November  1,  and  1917,  as  compared  with  1600  or 
over  in  1911  and  1912,  respectively,  where  there  was  practically  no  indus- 
trial growth. 

Early  in  1917,  there  were  3000  vacancies  in  houses,  fiats  and  apartments 
among  the  40,000  houses  in  Oakland,  or  about  one  place  in  fourteen. 

By  February,  1918,  this  number  had  decreased  to  2000;  by  August,  to 
600,  and  by  October  to  less  than  100,  and  those  mostly  very  undesirable  or 
high  priced.  From  October  to  the  present  time  a  saturated  condition  as  to 
housing  has  prevailed. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  building  of  several  thousand  houses  is  required 
to  supply  the  need.  Between  4000  and  5000  men  work  in  San  Francisco  and 
many  of  these,  with  their  families,  would  prefer  to  live  nearer  their  work  if 
they  could  obtain  suitable  places. 
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Ditniel  II.  Itiiriiliiiiii  kuUI:  ".Make  no  little 
plnnn;  they  hiive  iiii  iiiuKie  to  Htir  iiien'M  blood 
tind  prohiilily  llieiiiselven  will  not  be  reiili/.ed. 
Make  bit;  planH;  aim  liit;b  in  hope  and  work, 
renieniberiiii;  that  a  noble,  biKieal  diaKnini 
once  recorded  will  never  die,  but  lone  after 
we  are  cone  will  be  a  liviiiK  tiling,  aHHertinK 
itHelf  witli  ever-KFowinK  insisteney.  Remember 
that  our  houm  and  Krandsonn  are  KoinK  to  do 
thincs  that  would  HtaKK*'r  us.  I.«'t  your  watch- 
word  be  order  and  your  beaeon   beauty." 
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John  Reid,  Jr. 
.     Arthur  Brown,  Jr. 
Chas.  Cressey 
Ellis  F.  Lawrence 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  NEW  BUILDING 

'I'lic  failure  <>!'  COnji^ress  to  pass 
I  he  railroad  a])i)ro|)riati(>n  bill  has 
c'liininated  millions  of  dollars  worth 
(if  buildinj^  work  from  the  total  that 
had  been  counted  u])on  as  the  first 
axemie  down  which  the  unemployed 
soldiers  could  ])ass  to  tjood  j)ayinm" 
job.s.  .\s  a  result  the  entire  influence 
of  all  i'"ederal  departments  is  being' 
tlirown  in  the  way  of  creatinp^  a 
substitute  avenue  of  quick  employ- 
ment throupfh  the  buildinti;-  trades. 

r>anks  are  to  be  ur.c^ed  to  imme- 
diately chanire  their  attitudes  re- 
mardin.L;'  building'  loans,  manufactur- 
ers are  to  be  encouraged  to  produce 
as  much  material  as  possible  at  once, 
and  building  interests  are  to  be  asked 
to  let  down  the  bars  on  construction  so 
as  to  permit  these  building  materials  to 
be  assembled,  thereby  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  who  otherwise 
would  have  found  employment  on  the 
railroad  construction  works  while  pri- 
vate building  interests  were  waiting 
for  prices  to  drop,  to  proportions  com- 
parable with  individual  rather  than 
corporate  purses. 


SHIPS   WITHOUT  CURVES 

The  cry  of  "bricks  without  straw" 
would  be  no  less  strange  to  the  anci- 
ents than  the  news  of  ships  without 
curves  to  modern  ears,  ^fail  from 
England  gives  information  which, 
however  familiar  to  naval  experts, 
will  surprise  most  of  the  readers  of 
The  Architect  and  Engineer.  The 
national  shipyards  started  under  Sir 
Eric  Geddes.  P)ritish  .\dmiralty  Con- 
troller of  Shipping,  are  producing 
what  are  known  as  "straight-line 
ships"  in  which  the  customary  curved 
lines  are  replaced  by  straight-line 
work  adapted  to  simple  engineering 
and  ordinary  labor.  The  ship  lines 
are  stated  to  be  graceful  and  free 
from  excrescences  or  angular  effects, 
the  straight  lines  being,  in  fact, 
scarcely  noticeable  in  an  eight-foot 
model.  The  i)ractical  result  guaran- 
tees accurate  and  ready  fitting  ship 
l)lates  where  in  the  older  methods 
curved  plates  and  rivet  holes  could 
rarely   be   made   to    register   precisely 
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and  to  which  reaming  and  adjust- 
ments are  troublesome  and  costly. 
The  British  yards  include  rail  service 
to  each  berth,  with  American  tvpe 
cantilever  cranes  100  feet  high,  plac- 
ing ten-ton  loads  at  100  feet  radius 
and  360  degree  sweep.  Each  yard  is 
designed  for  "fabricated"  or  stand- 
ardized ships,  to  which  the  new 
straight  -  line  type  is  particularly 
adapted.  Naval  architects  in  thus 
smashing  most  conservative  prece- 
dents issue  a  challenge  to  their  col- 
leagues on  land  which  justifies  a 
question  mark  on  every  common- 
place and  accepted  feature  in  building 
design.  It  will  be  interesting  if  the 
changes  in  ship  design,  which  appar- 
ently retard  speed  afloat,  should  de- 
velop greater  speed,  as  did  the  en- 
closed body  and  streamline  design  in 
airplane  work.  Housing  has  ad- 
vanced in  keeping  with  the  care  used 
in  ship  design  and  the  accounts  of 
"beautiful  little  cities"  erected  for 
workers  in  connection  with  these 
British  yards  suggest  that  at  last  the 
man  is  no  less  important  than  his 
productions.  May  America  main- 
tain similar  ideals  and  lead  in  their 
realization  and  practice ! 

Charles  Cressey,  Architect. 

DAWN  OF  A  NEW  ERA  IN  INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS  FIELD 

A  new  era  is  dawning  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  field ;  war  brought  th& 
opportunity.  The  war  forced  us  to 
choose  between  aping  Europe  again 
now  that  the  job  over  there  is  fin- 
ished, or  standing  upon  our  own 
ability  in  the  broad  field  of  high  class 
industrial  art  production  and  fur- 
nishing Europe  from  here.  The 
schools  must  get  to  work  in  this 
serious  business.  The  general 
schools  must  make  their  work  in 
drawing  useful ;  the  schools  for 
manual  craftsmen  must  be  busier 
and  harder  at  work  than  ever;  the 
schools  for  teaching  designers  have 
the  greatest  task  for  they  must  as- 
sure for  us  fine  design  for  production 
on  a  large  scale.  And  for  this  great 
work,  which  must  be  got  under  way 
immediately,  our  present  schools  are 
hopelessly  insufficient  in  number  and 
individually  inadequate  to  the  task. 


AVe  have  not  a  half  dozen ;  we  need 
a  hundred  even  now. 

Where  are  the  great  men  who  can 
see  America's  opportunities?  Where 
are  the  educators  that  can  lead  and 
mould  public  opinion?  Where  are 
the  long-headed  manufacturers  who 
have  failed  to  regard  schools  as  an 
asset  yet  who  cry  for  designers  now 
that  Europe  has  called  them  back  to 
defend  the  schools  that  trained 
them?  Are  there  no  giants  among 
us  who  will  assure  the  future  of 
America  in  this  field  by  acting  at 
once?  Let  us  have  schools  of  indus- 
trial art,  always-  more  schools,  and 
give  them  to  us  now ! 

Richard  F.  Bach. 
Curator,  Columbia  University. 

ARCHITECTS   AND    THE    DAILY 
PRESS 

We  are  to   have  a   competition   among 
architects  for  building  plans  for  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollar  structure,  the  Bank 
of  Italy  is  to   erect  next   summer  at  the 
Powell  and  Eddy  corner  site,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Techau  Tavern.     The  winner 
of  the   selected   plans  will   get  a  $90,000 
plum,   or  6  per  cent  of  the   cost  of  the 
edifice.     There   will    also   be    four   $1,000 
prizes.   A  Fresno  architect,  R.  C.  Felchin, 
is  one  of  the  competitors,  because  of  his 
record  in  designing  the  bank's  structure 
in    his    town.     Young    Zanolini,    an    Italian 
architect,  is  also  in  it.    The  others  include 
Bliss  &  Faville,  who  built  the  St.  Fran- 
cis    Hotel     and     the     Southern     Pacific 
building  at  45    Market   street,    and    Reid 
■Brothers,    who     planned     the     Fairmont 
Hotel,   and   earlier   the    Hotel    Coronado, 
when  E.  S.  Babcock  brought  his  fortune 
from  Indiana  and  put  it  into'  that  build- 
ing and   in   San   Diego   property.     Lewis 
C.    Hobart,   who   built   the    Palace    Hotel 
of   today   right   after    the    fire,    and    who 
has   prepared   the   plans   for   the    Federal 
Reserve    Bank's   new   home   on   Sansome 
street,    is    another    artist    in    the    compe- 
tition.     It    is    said    Willis    Polk    was    in- 
vited   to    join,    but    declined    for    reasons 
best   known   to   himself.      Polk,   it  is   un- 
derstood,   does   not   favor   such    contests. 
The  above  is  another  example  of 
newspaper   ignorance   of   our  archi- 
tects and  their  works.    It  seems  that 
nothing   of    importance    ever   trans- 
pires in  the  architectural  profession 
of  San  Francisco  that  one  or  more 
of  the  city  or  transbay  newspapers 
do  not  make  a  botch  of  it.     Are  the 
publishers    indift'erent   to    accuracv? 
Is  the  trouble  with  the  reporter  who 


no 
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jjathers  the  news  (»r  is  it  the  fault  <»f 
the  parties  who  supply  the  paper 
with  the  infonuatiou? 

Some  weeks  a.u:o  there  was  a  bau- 
quet  at  which  a  number  of  archi- 
tects were  invited.  The  names  of 
the  j^uests  ajipeared  in  one  of  the 
city  papers  and  five  <Hit  of  the  twelve 
names  were  misspelled.  One.  an- 
nounced as  an  architect,  is  and  ])r<)b- 
ably  always  will  be  just  a  second- 
rate  contractor. 

Referrinj^  to  the  above  quota- 
tion from  the  Oakland  Enquirer, 
those  who  took  part  in  the  flank  of 
Italy  competition  know  that  no  such 
sum  as  $1,500,000  is  to  be  exjTended 
by  the  bank  on  its  new  buildin.^-. 
they  know,  too.  that  Lewis  P.  Hobart 
{ not  Lewis  C.  1  lobart )  had  nothinci,- 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Palace  Hotel 
plans,  and  as  for  desig-ning  the  new- 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  anyone  at  all 
familiar  with  San  Francisco  building- 
affairs  knows  that  Mr.  George  W. 
Kelham.  and  not  Mr.  Hobart.  is  the 
architect  of  this  structure,  the  draw- 
ings for  which  are  now  being  made. 
The  reference  to  Mr.  Polk  is  stupid, 
since  it  is  common  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Polk  has  always  been  opposed  to  com- 
petitions and  has  never  yet  j^rticipated 
in  one. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist  on  the 

advantages     gained     by    professional 

registration,  it  is  certain 
Engineers'  ^^^^^    ^j^^^^    ^^^    £g^^,    ^.^^1 

Registration  i-       ,         ,  o-i      4. 

disadvantages.    1  he  term 

I'^ngineer  is  now  too  loosely  used, 
and  the  new  bill  affecting  California 
makes  an  attempt  at  limitations.  All 
those  afTected  by  the  proposals  should 
study  the  text  and  avoid  the  after- 
thoughts usual  to  most  bills  of  tech- 
nical  and    far-reaching   character. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

By   "THE-MAN-IN-ACTION" 


Mr.  Fletcher  Talks  to  Engineers 

Tlic  regular  l)i-nionthly  meeting  ^'kI 
dinner  of  the  San  l-'raiicisco  .Association 
of  Members  of  the  .\merican  Society  of 
Civil  Enj?ineers  was  held  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. April  15,  at  the  Engineers'  Club. 
Mr.  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  chief  engineer 
for  the  California  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, delivered  the  address  of  the 
evening  on  "IJuilding  a  Higlnvay  System 
for  California."  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated with  motion  pictures  and  lantern 
slides. 


San     I'rancisco     newspapers     have 

been  merry-making  in  connection  with 

the  architecture  of  Islam 

c>idvertising      'femT)le   and    more   par- 

m  Arabic  .      , '    ,  .       ..   ' 

ticularly  over  the  mon- 
umental nerve"  of  the  architect  who. 
being  refused  the  i)leasure  of  sign- 
ing both  the  building  and  the  plans, 
did  weave  into  a  frieze  "Allah  is 
Great" — "Great  is  the  Architect,"  all 
in  the  jnire  Arabic  as  he  knew  it. 
That  is  how  the  story  goes,  coupled 
with  threatened  wrath  and  vengeance 
dire  within  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and 
hints  of  some  differences  between 
experts  as  to  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  words.  Those  of  us  who  have 
only  a  cigarette  education  in  Arabic 
but  have  some  knowledge  of  Mystic 
Shriners,  may  suspect  that  the  trust- 
ful reader  of  the  daily  press,  in  gain- 
ing a  good  story,  is  being  pleasantly 
spoofed. 

The  sober  side  of  this  (|uestion  of 
names  on  buildings   is   of  never-fail- 
ing interest  to  the  archi- 
c^ldvertising       ^^'^^^  ^^.j^q    j„  contrast  tO 
in  Architecture    ,  ■         •  n 

his  colleagues  ui  engi- 
neering, rarelv  finds  the  signature 
idea  welcomed  with  real  warmth  by 
hip  otherwise  devoted  client.  Some 
few  years  ago  I  overcame  natural 
modesty  enough  to  jiermit  my  name 
to  be  "placed  inconspicuously"  on  a 
somewhat  important  building  jointly 
with  others  entitled  to  the  distinc- 
tion. .\  recent  visit  disclosed  the 
name  stone  overgrown  with  dense 
ficus  repens — observable  nowhere  else 
on  a  considerable  wall — showing  that 
Nature  and  a  diligent  janitor  ap- 
proves the  older  ethics  which  a  de- 
faulting Institute  fails  to  observe.  It 
may  be  a  coincidence  that  the  not- 
over-modest  display  of  official  names 
elsewhere  on  the  building  stands  clear 
for  the  admiration  of  men.  How- 
ever, this  matter  of  signature  is  the 
least  of  professional  troubles  and  it 
is  possible  that  we  all  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  written  word 
and  undervalue  the  force  and  power 
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of  things  unwritten.  The  real  issue 
is  not  the  propriety  of  the  signature 
as  such  but  the  motive  calHng  it 
to  light.  If  a  signature  means  any- 
thing, it  is  solely  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  few  who  have  a  real 
interest  in  knowing  the  identity  of 
an  architect  and  it  is  certain  that  as 
an  advertisement  the  name  is  an  in- 
effective effort  in  this  day  of  over- 
lettered  buildings,  incomparably  less 
effective  than  the  publicity  due  to 
personal  inquiry  usual  and  natural 
to  those  who  feel  attracted  by  the 
merits  of  the  work.  Stripped  of  per- 
sonal vanity  and  the  halo  of  up-to- 
datedness,  there  is  but  small  motive 
for  a  signed  building  where  monu- 
mental character  is  absent,  and  it  is 
rare  that  the  reference  is  more  than 
local  anyway.  A  building  or  work 
worth  attention  is  usually  well  enough 
known  for  the  interested  stranger  to 
be  readily  informed  and  the  blush- 
ing architect  acclaimed.  Forget  the 
letter  and  fight  for  the  inward  spirit 
of  advertisement,  the  obviousness  of 
work  well  done,  honorable  to  its 
architect,  its  city  and  to  architecture. 

The  authoritative  papers  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
"B  'Id  N  "  P  a-  r  t  m  e  n  t  of  Labor 
should  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  idle  within  a  circle  of 
those  already  converted.  Building 
men  should  see  that  hesitant  inves- 
tors receive  such  circulars  as  "Is  the 
Cost  of  Construction  High,"  also 
"The  New  Price  Revolution,"  by 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. The  forceful  circulars  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  and 
other  important  trade  groups  are  also 
in  the  best  spirit  of  missionary  ef- 
fort and  should  be  actively  supported 
and  quoted  liberally. 

At  last  we  have  a  serious  plan  of 

reconstruction     to      discuss      and      a 

T,;  1  u  T  ^  chance  for  thorough 
Trial  by  Jury  .  ,         .  .     f 

sprmg    cleanmg    of    the 

architectural  household.  "The  Post- 
War  Committee  on  Architectural 
Practice,"  1741  New  York  avenue, 
Washington,     D.     C,    has     issued    a 


frank  and  remarkable  statement  cov- 
ering the  whole  field  of  professional 
troubles,  and  invites  letters  perti- 
nent to  the  questions  raised.  Prob- 
ably no  investigation  in  any  country — 
and  these  troubles  are  international — 
ever  carried  the  promise  and  hope  of 
success  inspired  by  the  present  ef- 
fort. It  is  a  call  to  self-analysis  and 
every  man  of  spirit  will  answer  the 
call  as  best  he  may.  There  is  little 
need  to  restate  grievances,  but  there 
is  need  of  dispassionate  writing  in 
presenting  suggestions  for  betterment 
under  the  headings  named  by  the 
Post- War  Committee. 

Mr.  Irving  K.  Pond  has  written  a 

book  named  "The  Meaning  of  Archi- 

„  .  .  ,  tecture"  and  the  follow- 
Spnngtime !         .  ,         , 

mg    spectacular    review 

by  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon  illuminates 
the  pages  of  a  New  York  contempo- 
rary. Nothing  is  wanting  but  rose 
light  and  gentle  music: 

"Architecture  is  the  expression  of  the 
psychology  of  a  people,  a  record  of 
their  thoughts,  their  tastes — even  their 
hopes,  their  dreams.  But  according  to 
Mr.  Pond  it  is  more  than  this.  A 
work  of  architectural  art  is  primarily 
an  expression  of  itself — the  inner  na- 
ture of  its  own  ibecoming;  a  dramati- 
zation of  those  invisible  physical  forces 
which  both  maintain  and  menace  it. 

"To  the  extent  that  architecture  be- 
comes thus  expressive  and  dramatic,  it 
enters  into  relation  with  human  life, 
and  becomes  expressive  of  that  also,  for 
the  reason  that  the  physical  forces 
which  determine  structure  have  their 
correlatives  in  those  obscure  mental 
and  psychic  impulses  and  inhibitions 
which  mould  and  modify  character,  and 
so   determine  destiny. 

" he    identifies    that    rising 

and  resisting  force  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  column  with  the  will  to  live, 
to  adventure,  to  achieve;  while  that 
Nemesis  which  says  to  man,  'thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,'  he  finds 
symbolized  in  the  horizontal  entabla- 
ture— fate   as   opposed   to  freedom." 

There  is  much  more  of  this,  but  an 
overdose  of  quotations  might  be  fatal. 
Mr.  Pond  is  also  accused  of  "exhib- 
iting a  certain  truculence  towards 
others."  If  this  is  a  fact,  heaven 
help  Mr.  Bragdon !  C.  C. 
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Amrrtrait  JIttBtUutp  nf  Arrl^Uprtfl 

(()K(;.\Ni/,Kn  is.^7) 

OFFICERS  FOR   1919-20 

President.  ..  .Thomas    K.    Kimball,    Omaha.    Neb. 

First    \'ice-Presidf.nt Charlks    A.    Favrot. 

New   Oilcans.   La. 

Second    \'ice-President Geo.    S.    Mills. 

Toledo.  Ohio 
Secretary.  ..  .\V.  Stanley  Raker,  Hoston,  Mass. 
Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

President    Svi.vain    Sceinaittacher 

\'ice-President William   C.  Hays 

Secretary Morris  M.  T?ruce 

Directors,  William   ^[oosER      .Smith  O'Brien 

W.    1!.   Faville  Cii.\s.   Peter   Weeks 


Southern  California  Chapter 

President II.     M.     Patterson 

N'ice-Presipent Lyman     Farwell 

Secretary Henuy   F.   Withey 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Executive  Committee 
T.  C.  HiLLMAN     Robert  H.  Orr     Walter  E.  Erks 


Portland,  Ore.    Chapter 

President Joseph   Jacobberger 

Vice-President Folger     Johnson 

Secretary    Alfred   H.    Smith 

Treasurer    Fred  Webber 

_,  (  Morris  H.  Whitehouse 

TR^^-stees \v.  A.  Narramork 

Washington  State  Chapter 

President Daniel    R.    Huntington,    Seattle 

1st    \'ice-Pres Carl   F.    Gould,    Seattle 

2d  Vice-President George   Gove,   Tacoma 

3d    Vice-President A.    Held,    Spokane 

Secretary Louis     Balder,     Seattle 

Treasurer F.   L.   Baker,   Seattle 

I  G.   C.    Field,    Seattle, 
Council ■<  James  H.   Schack,  Seattle 

/  Charles  IL  Bebb,  .■^eattle 

(Saltfnrnia  &tatf  l&avxb  nf  Arrl^ttprturp 

NOBTHEBN    SISTBICT. 

President John    1'>ake\vell,    Jr. 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain   Schnaittacher 

Me}n(>ers 
E,  A.   Mathews  J.   C  Newsom 

SOUTHEBK     DISTBICT. 

President W.    S.    TIebbard 

Secretary-Treasirer Fred'k.    L.    Roehru; 

I  OcTAVius  Morgan 
Members -^Joiin  P.  Krempel 

'  Sumner  P.  H  unt 

&att  3Franrtar0  Arrhitrrtural  (Blub 

President    F.du.    F.    I'Yanders 

Vice-President     Harry    Michelsen 

Secretary     Fred.     Munk 

Treasurer    Mark    T.    Jorgensen 

I  Carl  J.   Weyl 
Directors <  Lf)i-is  ^L  Cohn 

r  Wm.   Gunnison 

&an  Jfrauriaro  g>urirti|  of  Arrl^itrrta 

President John    Reid,   Jr. 

Vice-President Ernest    Coxhead 

Secretary-Treasurer Warren    Charles    Perry 

Directors \  George   W.    Kelham 

)  G,    A.    Lansburgh 

MaBl]iugtmi  S-tatr  S»nrirta  nf  Ard^itrrta 

I'resident .%.    Warren    Gould 

Secretary-Treasurer Frank    H.     Fowler 

Harry  H.  James 
,    R.  H.   RowE 

Tri-.stees /    Julius  \.  Zittel 

Frank  IL   Fowler 
.\.  Warren  Gould 


(Harnma  &nrirtB  nf  Arrliitrrta 

President Roland   E.   Borhek 

\' ice-President    Earl    Dugan 

Secretary   and   Treasurer A.    T.    Russell 


Snninrrra  anft  Arrhttrrta  Aaanrtatinn 
nf  2Jna  Angplra 

President H.  Z.  Osborne,  Jr. 

First  Vice-President J.   T.  Backus 

Second  Vice-President H.  L.  Smith 

Directors 

A.   H.    Koebig,   A.   B.   Benton,   Edwin   Bergstrou 

Geo.  p.   Robinson 


S>an  lirgo  Arrt^itrrtural  Aaannatian 

President Charles   Cressey 

Vice-President W.    Templeton    Johnson 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.    Haussen 

&an  dinaqutn  Ballrg  Aaa'n  nf  ArrljUrrta 

President E.    B.    Brown 

Vice-President F.    V.    Mayo 

Secretary-Treasurer Joseph    Losekann 


Ampriran  dnrietg  nf  (Uiuil  Eitginrrra 

Southern  California  Association 

President Geo.    G.    .Anderson 

First  Vice-President FF.  W.   Dennis 

Second   \^ice-President W.   K.    Barnard 

Secretary F.    G.    Dessery 

Treasurer Ralph  J.  Reed 

Directors 
Geo.   G.   Anderson 
Louis  C.   Hill  W.    K.    Barnard 

H.    Hawgood  Ralph  J.  Reed 

H.   W.    Dennis  F.    G.    Dessery 

All   communications  should  be   addressed  to   Mr. 
Dessery,    511    Central   building,    Los  Angeles. 


San  Francisco  Association 

President K.   J.    Schneider 

\'ice-President M.   M.   O'Shaughnessy 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  ..  .Nathan   A.   Bowers 

Board  of  Directors 

W.  C.  Hammatt 

Jerome  Newman  .\[.  M.  O'Shaiohnessy 

K.  J.  Schneider  Natha.n  A.  ISowers 

Address  all   communications  to   the  secretary,  S02 
Rialto    Bids.,    San    Francisco. 


Engiurrra  (Club.  g>rattlp,  fflaal). 

President H.    E.    Horrocks 

N'ice-President L.   M.  Grant 

Secretary E.    J.    Bartells 

Treasurer .Xmos    Slater 

\J.     F.     PiNSON 

Executive   Board -^^  Stuart  Mannell 

f  R.   S.    Drury 


Ampriran  Aaanriattnu  nf  lEugiuprra 

President W.    H.    Finley,    Chicago 

First   Vice-President.  .  .H.    W.    Clausen.    Chicago 

Second  Vice-President L.    K.    Sherman 

Secretary,  C.  E.  Drayer,  29  S.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago 

.Ass't   Secretary A.   H.   Krom 

'l"i*EASURER John    Ericson,    Chicago 


San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineers 

Temporary    Chairman J.    11.    Knowles 

Temporary  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

A.  G.   MoTT 

.\ddress  all   communications  of  Geo.   M.    Nelson, 
8111   Bank  of  Italy  building.   San   I'rancisco. 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


$200,000  Warehouse 

Mr.  G.  A.  Applegarth,  architect  in 
the  Claus  Spreckels  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  completed  plans  for  a  three- 
story  and  basement  brick  and  mill  con- 
struction warehouse,  to  be  built  on  the 
property  of  the  Cebrian  Estate  at  Sec- 
ond and  Brannan  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  building  will  be  equipped 
with  an  automatic  sprinkler  system. 
The  entire  ground  floor  will  be  arranged 
for  offices,  the  finish  to  be  gum.  Build- 
ing will  be  occupied  by  the  United  States 
Rubber    Company. 

On  the  opposite  corner  of  Second  and 
Brannan  streets  a  five-story  reinforced 
concrete  warehouse  is  planned  for  the 
Sherman  Estate.  Mr.  Stewart  is  the 
architect. 


Form   Partnership. 

Mr.  Chester  H.  Miller  and  Mr.  Carl 
I.  Warnecke  have  formed  a  partnership 
and  have  opened  offices  in  the  Perry 
building,  Oakland.  Mr.  Miller  will  also 
retain  his  San  Francisco  office  in  the 
Call-Post  building.  Mr.  Warnecke  was 
formerly  associated  with  Mr.  John  J. 
Donovan  and  prior  to  that  was  with 
Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Brown.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Beaux  Arts  School  in 
Paris.  The  firm  has  nearly  $200,000 
worth  of  new  work  in  prospect,  includ- 
ing a  summer  resort  hotel  in  Alameda 
county,  apartment  house  for  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Gross  and  four  $6,000  frame  houses 
for   the   same   owner. 


Plan   New   Church 

Mr.  H.  M.  Patterson,  O.  T.  Johnson 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  prepare  plans  for  a  new 
church  edifice  for  the  Eagle  Rock  Pres- 
byterian Church.  It  will  be  located  on 
the  corner  of  Central  avenue  and  Adams 
street.  The  new  church  scheme  pro- 
vides for  two  separate  buildings,  one  to 
contain  the  main  auditorium,  offices  of 
the  church,  social  hall  and  committee 
rooms,  and  chapel  or  Sunday  school 
building  to  provide  quarters  for  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
classrooms,  etc.  Only  the  chapel  por- 
tion of  the  church  will  be  constructed 
at   the    present    time. 


School    Competition 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fowler 
Union  high  school  district.  Fowler, 
Fresno  county,  invites  architects  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  Fowler.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  of  masonry  construction, 
and  is  to  contain  twelve  classrooms  and 
an  auditorium.  Further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Edwin  Gower, 
clerk  of  the  board,  Fowler.  Plans  are 
to  be  submitted  by  May  1,  1919.  A  spe- 
cial election  to  vote  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $100,000  will  be  called  shortly. 


School   Building 

Messrs.  Hunt  &  Burns,  701  Laughlin 
building,  Los  Angeles,  have  been  com- 
missioned to  prepare  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  a  new  school  building  to  be 
erected  at  Point  Firmin,  San  Pedro.  The 
building  is  to  contain  eight  classrooms 
and  an  auditorium  and  will  probably  be 
of  masonry  construction.  An  appropri- 
ation of  $45,000  has  been  made  iDy  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  erection  of 
the  building. 


Eight-Story  Apartment  House 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Vogel,  Union  League 
Club,  San  Francisco,  is  the  architect  for 
an  eight-story  class  C  apartment  house 
to  be  erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Powell  and  Sacramento  streets,  San 
Francisco,  for  Dr.  John  Gallwey,  177 
Post   street,  and   Mr.   Wm.   Dunne. 


$35,000    School    House 

Mr.  William  _H.  Weeks,  75  Post 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  plans  for  a  $35,000 
school  house  at  Durham,  near  Chico, 
bonds  for  which  were  recently  voted. 
Mr.  Weeks  will  also  make  plans  for  a 
$30,000  school  at  Burlingame. 


Residence   and   Garage 

Miss  Julia  Morgan  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  two-story  frame  and  stucco  resi- 
dence and  garage  to  be  built  on  Lake 
Shore  boulevard,  Oakland,  for  Mr.  A.  J. 
Matson. 
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Architects  Speeding  Up 
Mr.  Daiin-l  I  liiiitiiiytoii,  president  ol 
the  WasliiiiKton  State  Cliaptcr  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  Seat- 
tle, announces  that  the  chapter  is  to 
make  a  scarchint?  analysis  of  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  l)uildinK'  arts  and  an 
exhaustive  study  for  the  purpose  ot 
su>::^estinjj:  improvements  which  will  in- 
crease tlie  efficiency  and  adeciuacy  of 
arcliitectural  practice  in  Seattle  and 
throutjhout  the  country.  Tlie  investiga- 
tion will  he  carried  out  by  the  chapter's 
post-war  committee,  headed  l)y  Mr.  W. 
R.  B.  Wilcox.  A  tentative  statement  of 
the   committee's   conclusions   follows: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  conimitti'e  to  study 
and  suKRcst  improvcMiients  whicli  will  atTect  the 
conditions  antl  increase  the  efficiency  and  ade- 
quacy of  architectural  practice  throughout  the 
I'nited  States.  The  desire  is  to  make  the  study 
cover  the  whole  country  and  to  reach  every  (jual- 
ilied  person  practicing  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, irrespective  of  whether  or  not  that  per- 
son be  a  member  of  one  of  the  established  pro- 
fessional  organizations. 

As  a  result  of  conditions  preceding  and  conse- 
quent on  the  war.  the  practice  of  every  vocation 
faces  new  conditions,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
each  vocation  must  honestly  appraise  its  true 
position. 

The  world  is  apparently  searching  for  a  way  ni 
which  to  make  human  relations  more  right — not 
in  words,  but  in  fact.  The  test  of  right  relation- 
ship  is  being   applied   in   a   thousand   ways. 

The  individual  must  ai)praise  the  value  of  the 
service  he  renders  to  his  fellows,  primarily 
through  the  measure  by  which  the  results  achieved 
in    the   practice    of    his   vocation    are    effective. 

The  experience  of  the  war  has  bared  the  weak- 
nesses of  long  established  methods  of  perform- 
ance until  institutions  of  every  kind,  hitherto 
thought  to  be  effective,  have  been  found  wanting. 
The  conditions  affecting  the  building  arts,  at  this 
time,  therefore  not  only  suggest  but  demand  that 
they  be  given  the  same  searching  analysis  that  is 
being  given  to  every  human  activity,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  right  relationship  with  the  new- 
world   in   which   we   are   to   live. 

In  order  that  we  may  get  the  facts  on  which 
to  base  a  forward-looking  program  for  our  voca- 
tion, we  ask  every  architect  to  co-operate  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul  in  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee. It  is  the  idea  of  the  committee  that  a  di- 
gest of  the  opinions  wdiich  it  will  receive  from 
architects,  either  singly  or  through  group  discus- 
sion, will  enable  the  committee  to  present  a  more 
adequate  document  for  the  detailed  consideration 
of   all   architects,    which   will   follow   later. 

The  chapter  has  for  some  time  been 
working  on  the  question  of  a  war  Aie- 
morial  for  the  city  of  Seattle,  and  is 
co-operatine  with  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Municipal  T.eaprue  and  the  Seattle 
Fine   .\rts   Society. 


Brick  Apartment  House 

At  Sutter  and  Mason  streets.  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Joseph  Cahen,  architect, 
and  Mr.  A.  Tonn  will  spend  $100,000 
or  more  in  constructing?  a  six-story 
Class    C   brick  apartment   house. 


Goes  to  France. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hodpes,  formerly  of 
Hodges  &  Mitchell.  San  Francisco  archi- 
tects, recently  sailed  for  France  to  en- 
gage in  Red  Cross  work. 


Personal 

Lii-.fT.  N'oiii.K  Xkw.so.m  lias  resumed  his 
architectural  practice  and  temporarily  is 
located  with  tlie  (ieorge  Friend  Company. 
Tliousand  (Jaks.  Mr.  Xewsom  is  designing 
ten  liungalows  for  Mr.  Friend.  Mr.  Ncw- 
som's  brother.  Sidney,  is  still  in  the  service 
in  I'Vance. 

Mk.  I"'.  L.  M.WHKRRV,  architect  and  en- 
gineer, has  reopened  his  office  at  468  Pa- 
cific l'21ectric  building,  Lx>s  Angeles.  Mr. 
Mayberry  was  formerly  as.sociatcd  with 
Llewellyn  A.  Parker  in  the  firm  of  May- 
berry  &  Parker. 

Mr.  John  M.  Coopkr,  architect,  has 
moved  his  office  from  635  to  rooms  334- 
335   Marsh-Strong  building,  Los  Angeles. 

Me.ssrs.  S.  a.  Jubb  and  Fr.\nk  Neitzkl 
are  in  the  East  on  special  work  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 


Store   Building 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  architect  in  the 
Bankers  Investment  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  preparing  plans  for  a  one- 
story  and  basement  brick  and  concrete 
store  building,  50  by  100,  with  founda- 
tions sufficiently  strong  to  carry  a  sec- 
ond floor,  and  to  be  erected  at  Chow- 
chilla,  Fresno  county,  for  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Kendrick  of  San  Francisco.  The 
estimated   cost   is  $15,000. 


Apartments  and   Garage. 

Mr.  Clay  N.  Burrell,  Oakland  archi- 
tect, has  opened  offices  in  the  First 
Trust  building  and  is  busy  designing 
several  large  apartment  houses  and  a 
brick  and  terra  cotta  commercial  gar- 
age, 80x120  feet.  The  garage  will  be 
built  on  Broadway  (Automobile  Row) 
and  will  cost  $16,000. 


County    Hospital 

Mr.  W.  H.  Toepke,  architect  in  the 
Garfield  building.  San  Francisco,  has 
been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for 
a  new  County  Hospital  for  San  Mateo 
county  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $125,- 
000.  A  site  has  been  selected  at  Beres- 
ford. 

Office  Building 

Mr.  John  Reid.  Jr..  First  National 
Bank  building.  San  Francisco,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  three-story  Class  A 
office  building  to  be  erected  on  Cali- 
fornia street,  between  Battery  and  Front 
streets.  San  Francisco,  for  the  Rolph 
Navigation  and   Coal   Company. 


Workingmen's    Hotel 

A  four-story  brick  workingmen's  ho- 
tel is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Thomas  Diggs  building,  on  J  street, 
Sacramento,  from  plans  by  Mr.  F.  A.  S. 
Foale,  architect.  Ochsner  building.  Sac- 
ramento.    Mr.  Harvev  Rassmussen.  owner. 
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The  Building  Situation 

"There  are  many  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons why  persons  contemplating  build- 
ing should  not  delay  starting  their 
work,"  says  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Rea,  Los 
Angeles  architect. 

"It  is  true  the  present  level  of  prices 
is  higher  than  prior  to  the  war,  but  the 
increased  cost  of  building  is  fully  offset 
by  the  present  low  prices  of  real  estate. 
The  man  who  purchases  a  lot  on  the 
present  market  will  save  the  additional 
cost  of  building  as  compared  with  pre- 
war prices.  Building  prices  will  stay  at 
approximately  the  present  level  for  a 
long  time.  There  is  nothing  to  encour- 
age or  sustain  the  belief  that  there  will 
be  any  important  reductions.  Existing 
standards  of  wages  cannot  be  lowered 
until  the  cost  of  living  is  materially 
reduced  and  transportation  charges  will 
also  stay  at  the  present  level  for  a  long 
time.  So  it  will  readilj^  be  seen  that  the 
advantage  is  with  those  who  build  now." 


Dickey  &  Wood,  Architects,  Honolulu 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dickey,  architect  in  the  Oak- 
land Bank  of  Savings  building,  Oakland, 
and  Mr.  Hart  Wood,  formerly  of  Wood 
&  Simpson,  have  formed  a  partnership 
for  Hawaiian  work,  with  Honolulu  offices 
in  the  Castle  &  Cooke  building.  Under 
date  of  April  4,  Mr.  Dickey  writes  The 
Architect  and  Engineer  as  follows: 

I  have  good  news  to  report.  Hart  Wood  and  I 
have  formed  a  partnership  for  Hawaiian  work  and 
have  landed  the  Bishop  &  Co.  Bank  building,  which 
will  cost  about  half  a  million  dollars.  We  have 
also  been  commissioned  to  design  two  houses  cost- 
ing about  $70,000  and  $50,000  respectively.  Be- 
sides this  work  I  have  the  Castle  &  Cooke  build- 
ing in  my  owia  name,  as  I  had  the  work  before  I 
came  here  last  winter.  It  will  cost  about  $300,000. 
Both  jobs  are  one-story  individual  buildings,  stand- 
ing on  opposite  corners  at  Bishop  and  Merchants 
streets,  Honolulu.  They  will  be  of  Class  A  con- 
struction and  faced  with  terra  cotta. 

I  plan  to  leave  for  the  Coast  by  the  Manoa 
April  22nd,  arriving  April  29th,  and  will  return 
by  the  Manoa  June  6th,  bringing  three  draughts- 
men with  me.  I  have  not  yet  selected  the  men. 
Hart  Wood  will  make  Honolulu  his  home,  but  I 
shall  spend  part  of  my  time  here  and  part  in 
Oakland. 

I  shall  probably  be  able  to  give  you  pictures  of 
the  two  buildings  and  preliminary  plans  when  I 
get  back. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  W.  Dickey. 

Frame  Residence 

Mr.  H.  M.  Patterson,  architect  in  the 
O.  T.  Johnson  building,  Los  Angeles,  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  two-story  frame 
and  plaster  residence  to  be  erected  on 
West  Seventh  street,  near  Wilton  Place, 
for  Mr.  D.  Cohn.  It  will  contain  eight 
rooms  and   two  bathrooms. 


Alter  Brewery  Into  Candy  Factory 

The  Hagomann  Brewery  at  Eighth 
and  Harrison  streets  has  been  leased  by 
the  Riesenor  Chocolate  Co.,  a  new  con- 
cern, and  alterations  to  the  building  are 
now  under  way  from  plans  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Neumarkel,    1566    O'Farrell    street. 


Unique  Red  Cross  Building 

Mr.  T.  Paterson  Ross,  who  has  ac- 
quired a  reputation  among  the  archi- 
tects and  laymen  of  San  Francisco  as 
a  designer  of  unique  structures,  has  re- 
cently completed  plans  for  a  Red  Cross 
hospital  and  recreation  building,  con- 
struction of  which  is  now  under  way 
at   the   Presidio   of   San   Francisco. 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  and  walls  are  constructed  of 
hollow  tile,  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Brick  Company  of  Niles.  The 
use  of  these  hollow  blocks  is  somewhat 
of  an  innovation  for  buildings  of  this 
type,  but  are  said  to  have  a  number  of 
advantages  over  other  kinds  of  material 
in  that  the  hollow  space  tends  to  keep 
the  building  dry  and  warm  in  the  win- 
ter time  and  cool  in  the  Summer.  An- 
other advantage  is  that  no  lathing  is 
required  for  plastering  either  out  or  in- 
side, the  cement  being  applied  direct  to 
the  tile. 

The  building  is  100  feet  square.  Two 
of  the  wings  rise  to  a  height  of  two 
stories.  The  ground  floor  has  a  recre- 
ation room,  theatre,  and  dancing  floor, 
while  the  second  story  has  a  number  of 
dormitories  for  nurses.  The  building 
will  cost  complete  $30,000.  Similar  build- 
ings have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Ross 
for  Camp  Fremont  and  Prescott,  Ari- 
zona, and  a  contract  has  just  been 
awarded  for  a  fourth  structure  at  Mare 
Island,   Vallejo. 


$60,000   Grammar   School 

Plans  have  been  completed  and  bids 
have  been  taken  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Saffell, 
architect  of  Bakersfield,  for  a  $60,000 
hollow  tile  grammar  school  at  Wasco. 
The  building  will  be  equipped  with  the 
most  up-to-date  mechanical  equipment, 
including  steam  heat  with  thermostat 
control,  call  bells,  programme  clocks, 
gongs  and  telephones. 


Tannery  Building 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Humphreys,  architect  in  the 
Wells  Fargo  building,  San  Francisco, 
for  a  five-story  reinforced  concrete  tan- 
nery to  be  built  at  Benicia  for  Kullman, 
Salz  &  Company.  The  building  will  be 
103x154  feet  and  will  probably  cost 
$60,000. 

$350,000    Hebrew    Orphanage 

The  selection  of  an  architect  will 
shortly  be  announced  for  a  group  of 
orphanage  buildings  of  the  one  and  two 
story  semi-fireproof  type,  and  to  be  built 
on  Ocean  avenue,  near  Westwood  Park, 
San  Francisco,  for  the  Pacific  Hebrew 
Asylum  and  Home  Society.  Judge  M. 
C.  Sloss  is  president  of  the  board  of 
directors. 
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TROSPECTS 

Tlil«  ilr|i:irtiii<'iil  is  iiilcriilcil  Id  ;ihhisI  .iiclii- 
trrtH  aiul  j-iiifiiu-crs  in  their  .sciirch  for  |)on- 
Mibh-  i-lifiitH.  So  fill-  as  known,  no  plans 
liavc  Ih'CMI  pivparcil  lor  any  of  llic  work  nicn 
lioncil.  at  l<-a8t  not  at  the  llnic  ol  writing  — 
Kilitoi-. 


l.\i)l'S'IM<IAI,  IM.  AX'l'— OaUlaiul.— 
Aiiotlicr  new  iiuiiistrial  plant  lor  (Jak- 
laiid  is  assured  with  the  sale  of  a  large 
factory  site  at  the  foot  of  Eighty-second 
avenue  to  Mrs.  l'"ninia  P.  Harper  and 
Mr.  Leland  Spencer  of  Seattle.  Deal 
was  closed  by  Mr.  I'Ved  T.  Wood.  Prop- 
erty consists  of  eighteen  acres  and  im- 
provements t()talin.t,'  $250.n()()  will  be 
made. 

COUXTRV  HOMK— Fresno.— Mr.  C. 
W.  Wood,  i-'resno  Hotel,  Fresno,  has 
purchased  over  300  acres  on  the  banks 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Fresno  Suburban  line  and 
with  Dr.  Charles  Strub  and  associates 
W'ill  develop  the  property  into  homesites. 
Mr.  Wood  himself  v,'ill  build  a  costly 
countrv   house   on   the   acreage. 


KESIDENCE  — San  Francisco.— Mr. 
Al  Hanify  of  the  Hanify  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 24  Market  street,  San  P"rancisco, 
has  actjuired  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of 
(ireen  street,  between  Broderick  and 
Divisadero,  upon  which  he  intends  to 
erect  a   residence   shortly. 


l-WCTORY  PLANNED  —  Woodland. 
Yolo  count}'. — Outside  capital  is  said  to 
be  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
toliacco  factory  in  this  city.  Mr.  James 
Chiflakos,  Esparto  producer,  says  that 
Mr.  Alden  Anderson,  a  Sacramento 
banker,  and  Mr.  D.  Wasserman,  also  of 
Sacramento,   are   interested. 


APARTMENT  HOUSE— San  Fran- 
cisco.— Mr.  C.  E.  Savorj-  and  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve McMillan,  1540  Clay  street,  have 
purchased  a  lot  on  Sutter  street,  east 
of  Jones.  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
owners  to  improve  the  property.  In  all 
probability  a  class  C  apartment  buiUlinjj; 
will  be  constructed. 


PACK1X(;  HOUSE— Fowler— Mr.  C. 
E.  Ryde,  local  manager  of  the  Associ- 
ated Raisin  Company's  packing  house, 
announces  that  the  company  will  en- 
large its  packing  plant  with  an  addition 
lOO.xHO   feet   and   three   stories  high. 


LODGE  BUILDING— Fresno.— Con- 
solidation of  the  Fraternal  Brotherhood 
local  lodge  No.  91  and  the  supreme 
lodge  in  I'Vesno  was  decided  upon  at  a 
meeting  at  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall.  It  is 
planned   to  erect  a  luiilding. 


XEW  TllilAT  RE  — Stockton.—  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Dexter  of  the  Ackerman  & 
Harris  V^audeville  Theatre  in  Stockton 
has  announced  that  his  companj'  has 
under  advisement  jdans  for  a  new  $100,- 
(K)()  tlieatre. 


COUNTRV  HOME— Palo  .\lto.— Mr. 
bred  C.  l-ranks,  American  National  Mank 
building,  San  Francisco,  has  purchased 
the  Burke  ranch  of  260  acres,  between 
Palo  .Mto  and  Portola.  and  will  build  a 
country  home. 


HOTEL  ADDITION— Merced.—  An 
annex  is  to  be  built  this  spring  to  the 
Hotel  El  Capitan.  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, Merced  Hotel  Co.  owners.  About 
50  additional  rooms  will  be  provided. 


.\PARTMENT  HOUSE— San  Fran- 
cisco.— Messrs.  W.  R.  Voorhies  and  Ir- 
win Newman  will  build  an  apartment 
house  on  the  south  side  of  Bush  street, 
11    feet   east  of  Jones,   54x137^1.   feet. 

SCHOOL  BONDS  VOTED— Mari- 
copa.— By  a  vote  of  95  to  5,  Paleto 
(Maj^icopa)  school  district  voted  bond.«. 
to  the  amount  of  $20,(K)0  to  remodel  and 
add    to    the    old    school   building. 


MEMORIAL  HALL— Palo  Alto.— 
The  students  will  erect  a  memorial  hall 
on  the  Stanford  University  campus  in 
memory  of  those  who  died  in  the  recent 
world    war. 


$20,000  SCHOOL— King  City.— Plans 
are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
$20,000  schoolhouse  for  Greenfield,  sub- 
ject to  a  decision  of  the  voters  of  the 
district. 


$100,000  CHURCH— Fresno.— A  new 
St.  Paul's  Church  is  planned.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  new  edifice  will  cost 
$?5,000  or  $100,000. 


COUNTRY  HOUSE— Oroville.— Mr. 
Grinnell  P)Urt.  olive  packer  of  Oroville, 
will  l)uild  an  eight-room  countr\-  house 
on   his  ranch   near  here. 


TO  ENLARGE  PL.\NT— Watson- 
ville. — The  Loma  Fruit  Cotnpan}'  is  to 
install  a  new  dryer  and  contemplates 
erecting  a   new  packing  house. 


TOWN  HALL— Woodland— A  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens  are  contem- 
plating a  new  town  haU.  building  at 
Knights    Landing. 


B.\NK  BUILDING  —  Winnemucca. 
Nevada. — George  Wingtleld  is  to  build 
a  new  building  to  house  the  Churchill 
Countv  Bank. 
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ORPHANAGE— San  Francisco.— The 
Hebrew  Orphanage  Society  will  build 
a  new  orphanage  near  Westwood  Park 
to  cost  $360,000. 


AUDITORIUM  —  Kingsburg.—  The 
Kingsburg  Lyceum  Corporation  has  been 
capitalized  at  $75,000,  Mr.  R.  A.  Catlin 
president. 

LODGE  BUILDING— Modesto.— The 
Moose  will  spend  $100,000  on  a  five- 
story  store,  office  and  lodge  building. 


SCHOOLS— Livermore.— Bond  elec- 
tion for  a  new  school  building  is  being 
discussed   here   and   at   Pleasanton. 


TOWN  HALL— Albany.— The  trus- 
tees are  considering  ways  and  means  to 
build   a   much-needed   town   hall. 


Addition   to   the    Phelan    Hous^ 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Gottschalk,  architect  of  San  Francisco, 
for  an  addition,  consisting  of  sleeping- 
rooms  and  connecting  baths,  to  the  coun- 
try house  of  Senator  James  D.  Phelan, 
near  Saratoga,   Santa   Clara  county. 

Mr.  Gottschalk  has  prepared  plans  for 
considerable  store  fixture  and  cabinet 
work,  having  no  less  than  seven  dififer- 
ent  commissions  for  this  class  of  work 
that  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  close 
to  $100,000. 


Berkeley  Votes  School  Bonds 

The  city  of  Berkeley  will  have  at 
least  three  new  school  buildings  (one  of 
them  a  high  school),  together  with  some 
needed  additions  to  existing  structures, 
the  people  having  voted  some  $2,300,000 
for  the  improvements.  There  is  much 
speculation  as  to  who  will  be  the  archi- 
tects of  the  new  buildings.  Present  in- 
dications point  to  a  division  of  the  work 
among  Messrs.  C.  H.  Cheney,  who  is 
architect  for  the  Board  of  Education; 
W.  n.  Ratcliflf,  city  architect;  James  W. 
Plachek,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  John  H.  Thomas. 


Six-Story    Apartments 

Mr.  Herman  Barth,  architect  in  the 
Phelan  building,  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  six-story  reinforced  concrete  apart- 
ment house  which  will  have  thirty  apart- 
ments of  two  and  three  rooms  each.  It 
will  be  60  by  57  feet  and  built  in  the 
downtown  apartment  house  section  of 
San   Francisco. 


Lodi  Church 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wythe,  Central  Bank  build- 
ing, Oakland,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
$35,000  church  for  the  First  M.  E.  Soci- 
ety of  Lodi. 


Concrete  Silos  for  Storage  of  Cement 

The  Old  Mission  Portland  Cement 
Company,  with  general  offices  in  the 
Mills  building,  San  Francisco,  Mr.  J.  A. 
McCarthy,  manager,  whose  big  ware- 
house at  the  San  Juan  plant  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  has  let  a  contract  to 
F.  L.  Smidth,  contracting  engineer  of 
New  York  City,  to  design  new  buildings 
to  replace  those  burned.  Plans  are  prac- 
tically completed  and  construction  will 
start  immediately.  The  company  expects 
to  have  the  most  modern  warehouse  and 
storage  bins  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to 
this  end  is  sparing  no  expense.  Instead 
of  one  long  shed,  246x111,  which  was 
formerly  in  use,  the  warehouse  will 
consist  of  two  units  of  silos,  four  to 
a  row,  each  silo  being  65  feet  in  height 
and  25  feet  in  diameter.  Elevated  ma- 
chinery will  convey  the  finished  product 
from  the  mill  to  the  storage  bins,  which 
will  have  a  total  capacity  of  60,000  bar- 
rels. Construction  will  be  of  concrete, 
steel  and  corrugated  iron  and  as  near 
fireproof  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

The  Old  Mission  Portland  Cement 
Company  is  now  supplying  the  State  of 
California  with  cement  for  harbor  and 
water  front  work. 


Some  Architect! 

Architects  Avill  appreciate  this  modest 
eulogy  from  the  country  daily — the  Co- 
lusa Sun: 

Nothing  else  was  talked  of  last  evening  in 
Colusa  but  "Swank's  new  hotel."  Jack  Swank 
awoke  this  morning  to  find  himself  the  most 
popular   man   in   town. 

The  architect  is  a  local  man.  His  name  is 
J.  S.  Gould  and  he  is  a  famous  architect  who 
was  in  business  in  San  Francisco  for  fourteen 
years  and  won  second  prize  for  his  plans  for 
the  new  City  Hall  in  San  Francisco.  He  comes 
from  an  old  Colusa  family  and  his  father  is 
B.  F.  Gould,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  famed 
Moulton   ranch. 

Mr.  Gould  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  big  new  modern  hotel  and  he 
will  within  a  few  days  open  offices  here  in 
Colusa. 


$125,000   School   Building 

Mr.  William  H.  Weeks,  architect  of 
San  Francisco,  has  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  school  building  for 
the  Hollister  Grammar  School  district  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $125,000.  A  bond 
election  is  to  be  held. 


$75,000  Concrete  Residence 

Working  drawings  are  being  complet- 
ed by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith  for  a  $75,000 
residence  of  concrete  construction  at 
Maple  and  Jackson  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  Mr.  J.  H.  Baxter. 


Marine  View  Home,  San  Francisco 

;\Ir.  Charles  Franzoi,  851  California 
street,  will  build  a  home  on  the  north- 
M^est  corner  of  Broadway  and  Octavia 
street,  San  Francisco. 
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State  Forester  Criticised  for  Misrepresenting   Fire   Resistance 
of  California  Redwood  (Sequoia  Sempervirens) 


The  redwood  maiiutacturfrs  ot  North- 
ern California  arc  ui>  in  arms  because 
of  an  erroneous  statement  made  in  the 
7th  Biennial  Report  of  tlie  State  Forester, 
in  which  he  says:  "Damage  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  million  dollars  was  done  in 
a  forest  tire  which  swept  southern  Hum- 
boldt and  northern  Mendocino  cotmties 
last  August,  burning  redwood  and  hr 
trees  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter." 
Letters  of  strong  protest  have  been 
sent  to  the  State  Forester  asking  that 
he  take  immediate  steps  to  explain  how 
such  a  gross  misstatement  of  facts 
could  have  been  incorporated  in  his  an- 
nual report.  The  redwood  manufactur- 
ers are  backed  by  the  Humboldt  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Federated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  the  California 
Redwood  Association  and  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  loyal  Californian  having 
the   weal   of  his   State   at   heart. 

The  particular  part  of  the  report  to 
which  exception  is  taken  states  that 
"the  popular  idea  that  redwood  will  not 
burn,  however,  was  proven  erroneous 
this  summer  when  a  severe  fire  in  Hum- 
boldt county  burned  down  trees  three 
and  four  feet  in  diameter."  The  report 
further  contains  the  contradictory  state- 
ment that  "redwood  makes  a  good 
shingle  wood  because  of  its  durability 
and   the   slowness   with   which   it  burns." 

The  damaging  eflfect  such  a  report 
would  have  on  tourist  traffic,  invest- 
ments in  timber  securities,  and  a  lead- 
ing industry  of  the  State  has  roused  in- 
tense indignation  among  the  people  of 
the  State,  who  have  sent  communica- 
tions to  their  representatives  in  the 
Legislature,  now  in  session,  to  make 
searching  inquiry  into  several  bills  now 
pending  which  would  give  the  Forestry 
Department  still  further  autocratic  and 
arbitrary  powers,  also  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  salaries.  They  feel  that  if 
an  added  appropriation  must  be  granted 
the  Forcstrv  Department,  it  should  be 
used  specifically  in  educating  the  of- 
ficials of  the  department  as  to  the  pecu- 
liarities and  properties  of  the  Califor- 
nia woods,  especially  the  fire-resisting 
quality  of  redwood. 

The  oififiicial  investigation  has  shown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  based  on  rigid 
investigation  of  facts  concerning  the 
alleged  fire,  shows  that  the  actual  dam- 
age done  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000,  mostly  to  tanbark  oak  and 
young  fir.  In  many  cases  the  burned 
areas  were  benefited  by  the  fire,  which 
cleared  the  underbrush  and  left  the 
property  in  good  shape  for  grazing. 
The  fact  that  no  requests  for  lower  as- 
sessments on  this  property  for  1919 
were   made    by   property   owners    proves 


conclusively  tliat  the  individual  damage 
to   redwood   timber  owners  was  nil. 

The  official  investigation  has  shown 
that  no  sound,  living  redwood  trees 
burned  down.  For  half  a  century  or 
more  it  has  been  the  universal  belief 
that  fires  would  never  sweep  the  red- 
wood forests  because  redwood  would 
not  burn.  That  belief  has  now  proven 
to  be  a  fact  because  disinterested  in- 
vestigation and  sworn  testimony  has  es- 
tablished the  truth  of  the  luinbermen's 
statement  that  no  redwood  burned  in 
this  fire,  which  was  reported  as  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  year. 

If  further  proof  is  wanted  regarding 
the  fire-resistant  qualities  of  redwood 
standing  timber,  it  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  these  forest  giants  have  stood  un- 
scathed for  the  past  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  in  a  region  where  for  cen- 
turies no  fire  regulations,  Federal  or 
State,  were  in  effect.  If  further  proof 
were  necessary  to  show  that  redwood 
as  a  structural  lumber  is  fire  resistant, 
Californians  point  to  the  great  conflag- 
ration in  San  Francisco,  where  that 
holocaust  was  stopped  by  a  row  of  red- 
wood buildings  on  Townsend  street. 
The  veriest  tyro  knows  that  redwood  is 
free  from  pitch  or  resin  and  besides 
contains  an  acid  which  renders  it  prac- 
tically impervious  to  fire  or  rot.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  the  lumber  trade  of 
the  world  to  note  the  outcome  of  the 
controversy  between  the  redwood  lum- 
ber interests  and  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia with  their  State  Forestry  Depart- 
ment.   

Fifth  Liberty  Bond  Payments 

Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, has  announced  the  dates  upon 
which  payments  will  be  required  on  the 
notes  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  as 
follows: 

Ten  per  cent  with  application  on  or  be- 
fore May  10;  10  per  cent  on  or  before 
July  15;  20  per  cent  on  or  before  .Au- 
gust 12;  20  per  cent  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 9;  20  per  cent  on  or  before  Oc- 
tober 7;  20  per  cent  on  or  before 
Xoveml)er  11,  with  accrued  interest  on 
deferred   installments. 

Payment  in  full  can  be  made  on  May 
20,  the  10  per  cent  required  with  appli- 
cation having  been  duly  paid  on  or 
before  May  10.  Payment  can  also  be 
completed  on  any  installment  date  with 
accrued  interest. 

Bakersfield  Hotel 

Report  comes  from  Bakersfield  that 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Brandt.  George  Hay  and 
other  caoitalists  are  preparing  to  build  a 
$1,000,000  hotel  there  and  that  Fred  W. 
Tegeler,  a  local  hotel  man,  is  to  lease  it. 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


Oregon  Professional  Engineers  to  Register 


THE  Oregon  Legislature  has  passed 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  professional  engineers.  In  taking  this 
step  Oregon  probably  is  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
law  for  the  registration  and  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  professional  engineer- 
ing. The  bill  as  introduced  and  passed 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  pro- 
vided by  committees  from  the  following 
national   engineering   societies: 

American*  Society  of   Civil   Engineers. 
American    Society   of   Mechanical    En- 
gineers. 

American    Institute    of    Electrical    En- 
gineers. 

American    Institute    of    Mining    Engi- 
neers. 

Society  of   Naval  Architects   and   Ma- 
rine Engineers. 

American  Institute  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers. 

The  bill  defines  the  practice  of  pro- 
fessional engineering  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  embrace  the  civil,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical, mining,  municipal,  hydraulic  and 
chemical  engineers.  In  other  words, 
professional  engineering  is  defined  as 
the  design  and  supervision  of  public  and 
private  utilities,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
highways,  railroads,  canals,  harbors, 
river  improvements,  lighthouse,  wet 
docks,  drydocks,  ships,  barges,  dredges, 
cranes,  the  design  and  the  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  steam  engines, 
turbines,  internal  combustion  engines 
and  other  mechanical  structures,  elec- 
trical machinery  and  apparatus,  works 
for  the  development,  transmission  or  ap- 
plication of  power,  the  design  and  su- 
pervision of  mining  operations,  the  de- 
sign and  supervision  of  construction  of 
municipal  works,  irrigation  works,  water 
supply  works,  sewerage  works,  drainage 
works,  industrial  works,  sanitary  works, 
hydraulic  or  private  utilities  or  works 
which  require  for  their  design  or  the 
supervision  of  their  construction  experi- 
ence and  mechanical  knowledge. 

It  appears  that  before  practicing  engi- 
neering, an  engineer  must  be  registered 
by  a  board  of  nine  members.  This  board 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  shall 
consist  of  two  civil  engineers,  two  me- 
chanical engineers,  one  electrical  engi- 
neer, two  hydraulic  engineers  and  two 
mining  engineers.     The  members  of  the 


board  must  be  qualified  professional  en- 
gineers of  at  least  ten  years'  active  ex- 
perience of  recognized  good  standing  in 
the  profession  and  at  least  35  years  of 
age.  Provision  is  made  whereby  the 
board  may  adopt  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations not  in  conflict  with  the  act  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  The  members  of  the 
board  shall  serve  without  compensation 
except  traveling  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses. But  there  is  a  secretary  who  . 
is  paid  a  salary. 

Provisions  are  also  made  whereby  the 
registration  of  any  engineer  may  be  re- 
voked by  the  board  for  misrepresenta- 
tion either  at  the  time  of  his  registra- 
tion or  subsequent  thereto,  or  for  prac- 
ticing fraud  or  deceit  in  the  securing  of 
his  certificate  or  for  the  conviction  of 
crime.  This  revocation,  however,  can 
only  be  made  after  charges  have  been 
preferred  or  filed  by  some  person  or 
corporation,  or  by  the  board  on  its  own 
initiative.  The  time  and  place  for  a 
complete  hearing  is  fixed  by  the  board. 
A  two-thirds  vote  is  required  of  all  the 
members  of  the  board  in  order  to  re- 
voke the  registration  of  any  professional 
engineer. 

Any  professional  engineer  who  has 
practiced  professional  engineering  for  a 
period  of  six  years  and  has  had  charge 
of  engineering  work  as  principal  or  as- 
sistant for  at  least  one  year,  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  board  without  examination 
before  January  1,  1920.  After  that  time 
a  professional  engineer  may  be  only  reg- 
istered after  filing  a  complete  record  of 
his  experience  with  the  necessary  exam- 
ination fee  of  $10  and  taking  an  ex- 
amination prescribed  by  the  board.  In 
lieu  of  the  six  years'  experience,  a  col- 
lege graduate  may  be  examined  after 
two  years'  actual  practice.  After  a  grad- 
uate has  been  examined  and  qualified,  a 
certificate  of  registration  will  be  issued 
to  him  on  the  payment  of  an  additional 
fee  of  $5.00. 

The  board  is  required  to  examine  the 
requirements  of  registration  of  profes- 
sional engineers  in  other  States  in  or- 
der to  determine  that  the  standards  for 
other  States  are  not  lower  than  those 
provided  for  in  the  Oregon  law.  Pro- 
vision is  made,  however,  that  any  engi- 
neer coming  from  without  this  State  and 
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possessing  tlic  qualilications  for  ilu- 
practice  of  professional  ent^ineerni};  as 
provifled  for  in  the  act,  shall  he  permit- 
ted to  practice  not  to  exceed  three 
months  before  making  application  for 
an  examination.  'Ibis  will  allow  con- 
sultinc:  engineers  from  other  States  to 
practice  for  a  period  of  three  months 
without   being   registered. 

Exceptions  have  been  made  to  the 
following:  Engineers  working  for  the 
L'nited  States  (jovernment;  architects 
practicing  architecture;  professional  en- 
gineers employed  as  assistants  to  pro- 
fessional engineers  registered  under  the 
act  and  professional  engineers  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 
l*'or  these  engineers  temporarib^  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  their  serv- 
ice shall  count  as  the  practice  of  their 
profession  and  tliey  shall  be  given  one 
year's  time  from  the  date  of  their  dis- 
ciiarge  in  which  to  make  application  for 
registration  without  examination.  The 
act  also  creates  the  engineer's  registra- 
tion fund  into  which  all  fees  are  paid. 
Xo  appropriation  is  made  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  State,  but  the  fund  is 
self-sustaining    by    the    registration    fees. 

It  is  specilically  stated  that  the  act 
will  take  effect  on  July  1,  1919,  at  which 
time  the  members  of  the  board  will  be- 
gin to  serve.  Professional  engineers, 
however,  may  continue  practicing  with- 
out being  registered  up  to  January  1, 
1920. 


Seattle   Engineers   Club 

The  Engineers  Club  of  Seattle  at  a 
luncheon  on  March  6  was  treated  to  a 
talk  by  Major  William  F.  Allison,  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  on  "The  Work  of  the  Sani- 
tary Engineers  with  the  American  Army 
in  France."  Major  Allison  has  recently 
returned  from  sixteen  months  spent  in 
France  as  sanitary  officer  on  special 
detail.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  experiences.  On  March  20 
Mr.  Lloyd  Robey,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  "The  Chuquicamato  Mine  of 
Chile,"   addressed   the   club. 


The    Relations    Between    Engineers    and 
Contractors* 

l;y    .lOll.X    |-.    (JKOIKKK 

THE  modern  contractor  is  the  man 
who,  even  in  front  of  the  modern  engi- 
neer, would  be  entitled'  to  membership 
in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, because  that  organization  says  in 
order  to  be  an  associate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  you  must  be  able  to  make 
l)lans  and  build  work  and  that  you  have 
had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in 
indeiJendent  charge  of  work;  to  be  a 
full  member,  which  at  the  present  time 
is  restricted  to  people  over  30  years  of 
age,  you  must  have  had  at  least  live 
years'  experience  in  independent  chargc 
of  work.  Now  where  is  there  a  con- 
tractor who  belongs  to  what  we  call  the 
educated  class  who  can't  fill  that  bill?  So 
when  1  talk  about  the  relations  between 
engineers  and  contractors,  1  don't  want 
the  very  beginning  when  it  was  easj'.  I 
mean  is  the  man  that  makes  the  plans, 
and  the  contractor  1  mean  is  the  man 
tile  engineer  tells  how  to  carry  out  the 
work,  because  that  is  what  thej'  did  in 
the  very  beginning  when  it  was  easy.  1 
am  going  to  talk  about  the  engineer  and 
the  contractor  in  the  sense  of  the  two 
parties   to   the   contract. 

There  is  first  the  owner  and  his  rep- 
resentative, the  engineer;  and  the  engi- 
neer is  to  tell  the  contractor  everything 
that  the  specifications  saj'  and  everj- 
thing  that  the  plans  mean,  and  if  there 
is  anything  missing  he  can  tell  him  a 
•  great  deal  more  than  anybody  else  can 
tell  him  that  the}'  mean.  That  is  where 
we  get  down  to  what  I  am  talking 
about  now  as  the  relation  between  the 
engineer  and  the  contractor.  The  thing 
that  appeals  to  many  engineers  that 
started  a  good  many  years  ago,  was  the 
fact  that  in  making  their  plans  they  had 
a  great  deal  more  trouble  in  having 
them  carried  out  than  if  they  did  the 
w-ork  themselves. 

There  were  others  who  were  not  en- 
gineers,   but    were    fine    men — men    with 

*From  a  speech  at  the  organization  meeting  of 
tile   Associated   General    Contractors  of   .-Vinerica. 
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WHEN  jou  specify  Stanley  Garage 
Hardware,  your  client  will  be  certain 
to  get  not  only  the  splendid  quality  of 
goods  with  which  the  Stanley  name  is  identi- 
fied hut  also  the  latest  improved  articles  made 
csl^ccially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
s^arage. 

Stanley  Garage 
Hardware 

The  Stanley  line  of  Garage  Hardware  in- 
cludes every  item  reciuired  in  the  equipment 
of  a  garage  of  any  size  or  type.  Its  beauty  of 
design,  ball-bearing  ease  of  operation  and  re- 
liable strength,  will  afford  your  clients  con- 
stant satisfaction  and  pleasure.  The  com.^- 
mendation  of  architects  in  every  part  of  the 
country-  assures  us  that  our  Stanley  Garage 
Hardware  exactlv  fills  a  constant  need. 


IVe    suggest    that    you 
catalog,   zi'liich  ic;'//   be 


ivrite    for    our    complete 
'Jadly   mailed  on   request. 


The  Stanley  Works 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

TRADE- 


NEW  YORK 

100  Lafayette  Street 


CHICAGO 

73  East  Lake  Street 


Mark 
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a  larne  business  wlio  were  put  up 
aK^inst  the  hiRher  development  of  con- 
struction that  they  had  never  any  ex- 
perience of,  because  there  was  no  ex- 
perience in  it.  They  associated  engi- 
neers with  themselves  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  work.  Those  engi- 
neers I  am  going  to  call  the  contractor's 
engineers.  That  is,  the  engineer  whom 
the  contractor  employs  and  without 
whom  he  could  not  do  his  work,  ordi- 
narily, is  the  contractor's  engineer.  The 
engineer  who  became  a  contractor,  1  am 
going  to  call  a  contracting  engineer. 
The  owner's  engineer  is  the  one  who 
makes   the   original  plans. 

What  is  the  situation  today  in  the 
relations  of  those  people?  In  a  certain 
society  any  man  who  is  not  working  for 
some  city  or  corporation,  or  who  does 
not  act  as  the  engineer  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  has  no  more  voice  in  one 
of  those  national  societies  than  if  he 
were   very  obscure   in   the   profession. 

There  are  other  branches  of  engineers 
who  have  gotten  to  the  point  that  they 
have  an  office.  They  have  hired  an 
office  and  call  themselves  consulting  en- 
gineers, and  many  of  them,  of  course, 
are  among  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
world.  But  take  them  as  a  body.  In 
their  body,  if  one  of  them  resigns  his 
job  as  a  consulting  engineer,  and  look- 
ing for  a  consulting  fee  here  and  there, 
has  a  chance  to  do  something  real  big 
and  takes  a  part  in  the  execution  of  a 
contract,  his  first  duty  to  that  organiza- 
tion is  to  resign — no  longer  is  he  eligi- 
ble. 

In  all  these  cases  there  has  grown  up 
a  feeling  that  if  a  man  is  an  engineer 
and  is  not  making  the  original  plans 
(however  shadowj'^  they  may  be  as  to 
the  final  execution  of  them),  unless  he 
belf)ngs  to  that  party  of  the  first  part, 
he  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  engineer. 

Now,  as  to  the  party  of  the  first  part 
— engineers,  and  the  party  of  the  second 
part — engineers.  It  is  safe  also  to  say 
that  in  one  case  thej^  are  so  underpaid 
that  I  don't  know  any  class  of  profes- 
sional men  who  are  so  much  the  victims 
of  the  employers  as  the  straight  engi- 
neers in  America.  The  other  one  is  the 
fellow  who  comes  in  where  there  are 
four  dimensions.  .\  lot  of  people  are 
greatly  troul)led  to  know  where  the 
fourth  dimension  is.  Unless  they  are 
verv  poor  indeed  they've  got  it  in  their 
pocket. 

Take  length,  breadth  and  thickness — 
from  that  you  get  quantity.  Multiply 
that  by  this  thing  that  you  may  have  in 
your  pocket  as  the  fourth  dimension, 
that  applies  really  to  the  practical  side 
of  anything  because  you  can't  talk  about 


building  liillion  dollar  way.  You've  got  to 
get  down  to  something  that  is  practical; 
you've  got  to  get  down  to  something 
within  the  bounds  of  railroads  or  ten 
billion  dollar  courthouses  or  anything 
that  reason,  compared  by  the  standards 
of  the  fourth  dimension.  Also  you've 
got  to  get  that  fourth  dimension  in  be- 
fore you  get  any  dimension  at  all  on  a 
contract  as  a  contractor.  You  don't 
count  if  it  is  too  large,  and  that's  what 
I'm  after. 

The  thing  that  I've  got  in  my  mind 
outside  of  the  organization  of  this  body, 
the  making  of  an  association  in  which 
all  the  contractors  of  the  United  States 
will  get  their  rights  made  known  and 
their  power  felt  and  their  possibilities 
of  going  good — get  that  all  in  national 
dimensions  both  for  buildings  and  build- 
ers of  any  other  kind  of  a  structure — f 
am  getting  after  the  engineers  where 
they  will  get  something  and  where 
among  other  things  they  will  get  out  of 
their  shell  and  come  out  and  shake 
hands  with  the  fellow  that  is  showing 
them  how  the  work  is  being  done  be- 
cause most  of  them  know  nothing 
about   it. 

They  are  simply  the  products  of  the 
civil  service  which  takes  into  view  the 
capability  of  answering  a  lot  of  the- 
oretical questions,  most  of  which  don't 
apply  to  engineering  at  all  and  which  is 
one  of  the  curses  today  of  doing  work 
for  any  body  that  is  covered  by  civil 
service. 

We  have  got  to  broaden  ourselves; 
we  have  got  to  have  contracts  in  which 
there  will  be  something  more  than  the 
statement  that  the  engineer  is  the  sole 
judge  without  providing  any  standard 
1)3'  which  he  can  be  judged  as  to  his 
judging.  We've  got  to  make  the  con- 
tractors free  in  the  sense  that  when  they 
undertake  to  do  anything  and  feel  hon- 
estly that  they  are  going  to  do  it  and 
that  they  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  best  * 
and  most  efficient  way,  that  they  will 
be  able  to  do  that  without  having  some- 
body that  does  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  work  starting  in  to  tell  them 
how  they   shall   do  it   wrong. 

The  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  to 
make  ourselves  felt  as  a  body  of  con- 
tractors, a  body  of  contractors  who  (as 
my  first  definition  states)  are  really  a 
body  of  engineers.  They  are  called  con- 
tractors because  they  draw  the  thing 
together,  not  because  they  draw  them. 
Note  the  diflference.  .\nd  we've  got  to 
Iiave  it  so  that  whether  a  man  is  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  it  has  got  to  be 
fuUv  understood  that  there  is  a  par- 
ticular side  that  he  is  on  and  that  they 
arc  all  on.  and  that  is  the  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, rapid  performance  of  the  work. 
This  is  more  to  the  owner  than  it  is  to 
the  engineers  of  either  side  and  it  is 
more  to  the  people  in  general  than  it  is 
to    the   owner. 
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Engineers  Inspect  Concrete  Shipyard 

By  a  StafF  Writer. 

ON  March  8  the  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Association  of  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Eng'i- 
neers  made  an  inspection  trip  to  the  con- 
crete shipyard  on  Government  island  in 
the  Oakland  estuary,  near  the  23rd  street 
bridge.  More  than  100  members  of  the 
Association  and  their  guests  made  the 
trip.  Cards  had  been  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers residing  within  the  district,  an- 
nouncing the  trip,  and  many  responded, 
one  man  coming  all  the  way  from  Mer- 
ced. This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ex- 
cursions that  the  local  association  intends 
to  arrange  during  the  coming  season 
through  its  entertainment  committee, 
which  is  composed  of  F.  R.  Muhs,  chair- 
man, H.  D.  Dewell  and  W.  H.  Popert. 
The  next  trip  will  probably  be  to  Mare 
Island. 

At  the  time  the  visit  to  the  yard  was 
made,  concrete  was  being  poured  on  the 
first  of  the  two  7S00-ton  tankers  now 
under  construction.  The  concrete  work 
on  this  vessel  has  since  been  completed, 
and  pouring  commenced  on  the  second 
tanker.  After  the  two  tankers  are 
launched,  work  will  be  started  on  a  7'500- 
ton  freighter,  and  this  will  complete  the 
present  program.  The  tankers  are  420 
feet  long,  54-foot  beam,  and  30-foot 
molded  depth.  They  will  be  fitted  with 
the  standard  2800-h.  p.  reciprocating 
engines  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. Each  hull  contains  2400  cubic  yards 
concrete  and  1600  tons  of  steel,  or  about 
six  per  cent  average  reinforcement,  the 
proportion  varying,  of  course,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  vessel.  The  work  is  be- 
ing done  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration by  the  San  Francisco  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  the  concern  that  built  the 
"Faith."  The  shipbuilding  company  is 
paid  a  fixed  amount  for  superintending 
the  work. 

Probably  the  most  notable  feature  of 
the  construction  is  the  use  of  an  un- 
usually light  material  for  concrete  aggre- 
gate, a  sort  of  crushed  brick  manufac- 
tured especially  for  the  work  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.  The  essen- 
tial features  of  its  preparation  are  as  fol- 
lows: Clay  is  mixed  with  water  and 
carbonaceous  matter  and  the  mixture 
subjected  to  a  considerably  greater  heat 
than  the  ordinary  brick-kiln.  The  gas 
generated  permeates  the  entire  mass  and 
leaves  it  full  of  minute  air-holes,  but,  as 
these  are  not  connected,  the  material 
does  not  absorb  water.  The  material, 
after  being  burnt,  is  crushed  to  a  maxi- 
mum dimension  of  three-eighths  inch. 
The  concrete  is  mixed  with  one  part 
cement  to  two  parts  of  aggregate.  Con- 
crete made  in  this  way  weighs  100  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  and  develops  a  compress- 
ive   strength    after    seven    days    ranging 


from  3000  to  4000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  maximum  working  stress  in  the  ship 
is  750  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  con- 
crete, as  already  noted,  is  impervious  to 
water.  The  minimum  "cover"  of  concrete 
for  the  steel  is  three-quarters  inch.  The 
concrete  is  tamped  with  a  pneumatic 
hammer,  held  against  the  forms. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  en- 
gineers have  developed  a  simple  method 
of  testing  the  consistency  of  the  concrete 
and  proportion  of  water  that  should  be 
useful  on  other  concrete  work.  A  hollow 
cylinder  6  inches  in  diameter  and  12 
inches  high  is  filled  with  concrete  as  it 
comes  from  the  mixer.  The  cylinder  is 
immediately  removed  and  the  height  of 
the  cone  after  the  mixture  stops  flowing 
gives  a  measure  of  the  consistency  of 
the  concrete.  This  is  usually  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  "inches  of  drop."  Thus  if 
the  12-inch  cylinder  finally  settled  to  a 
cone  of  3  inches  high,  the  "inches  of 
drop"  would  be  nine.  Tests  of  this  kind 
are  made  by  the  inspectors  several  times 
during  the  day  without  interrupting  the 
work,  or  taking  too  much  of  the  in- 
spector's time. 


Oregon  to  License  Electrical 
Contractors 

The  Oregon  Legislature  during  the  ses- 
sion which  recently  closed  passed  a  law 
which  provides  for  the  licensing  of  elec- 
trical contractors.  The  main  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  as  follows : 

After  July  1,  1919,  every  person  installing 
electric  wires  must  obtain  a  license  to  do  so 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Inspector 
of  Factories,  which  license  costs  an  annual  fee 
of  $15  and  must  be  renewed  each  year.  In  ad- 
dition thereto,  he  must  deposit  with  the  Labor 
Commissioner  an  indemnity  bond  running  to  the 
State  of  Oregon  in  the  sum  of  $500,  which 
bond  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  parties  for 
whom  the  said  contractor  is  installing  wires, 
against  mechanic's  liens  and  work  installed  in 
violation  of  a  code,  which  code  is  a  code  to  be 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C.  It  provides  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  this  code  tn  the 
general  public.  It  further  provides  that  if  any 
electrical  contractor  fails  to  register  and  pay  his 
license  fee  that  he  is  excluded  from  bringing 
or  defending  any  suit  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the 
State,  and  finally  there  is  a  penal  clause  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  persons  to  engage  in  the 
installation  of  electric  wires  without  licensing, 
and  upon  conviction  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100    is    assessable. 

There  is  a  saving  clause  in  the  bill,  allowing 
owners  of  property  to  do  and  install  their  own 
work,  providing  the  work  is  done  upon  their 
own  distinctive  property,  also  eliminating  mu- 
nicipalities, power  companies,  telephone  com- 
panies and  the  like  in  the  construction  of  their 
own  lines   and   apparatus. 


Concrete  Rice  Mill 


Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Omer 
Denn3%  consulting  engineer,  58  Sutter 
street,  San  Francisco,  for  a  four-storv 
reinforced  concrete  rice  mill.  60x80,  and 
warehouse  500x100,  to  be  built  at  Co- 
lusa for  Rosenberg  Bros.  The  buildings 
are  estimated  to  cost  $250,000. 
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New  Electrical  Firm 
The  Browne- l.anglais  Electrical  Con- 
struction Company,  213  Minna  street, 
San  Francisco,  is  the  name  of  a  new- 
electrical  contracting?  firm  which  plans 
to  secure  its  share  of  the  bi>?  business 
in  store  for  San  Francisco  contractors 
during  the  next  twelve  montlis. 

Hoth  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Lanjjlais 
were  formerly  connected  with  the  firm 
of  John  G.  Sutton  &  Companj'  (now 
the  Scott  Company)  and  more  recently 
Mr.  Browne  has  been  associated  with 
Mr.  H.  S.  Tittle,  contracting  and  man- 
ufacturing   electrical    engineer. 


Announcement 

The  tirin  of  Woods,  lluddart  &  Gunn, 
444  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  new  name 
of  Gunn.  Carle  &  Co.  The  business  will 
be  conducted  as  heretofore,  but  on  a 
broader  scale. 

In  addition  to  iron  and  steel  products, 
the  company  is  prepared  to  furnish  elec- 
tric furnaces,  cranes,  industrial  tracks, 
plant    e(|uipment    and    supplies. 

Officers  of  the  new  company  are: 
Mr.  Chas.  M.  Gunn.  president;  Mr.  Chas. 
W.  Carle,  vice-president;  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Swing,   secretary. 


Wants  Complete  File 

Eureka,    Cal.,    March    19,    1919. 
Editor    The    Architect    and    Engineer: 

Having  been  absent  in  the  "service"  for  the 
past  year,  am  writing  to  request  that  you  place 
my  subscription  again  on  your  books.  Also  if 
possible  please  start  the  magazine  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  complete  file,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  same  broken.  Therefore,  I  would  appreci- 
ate a  continuance  of  subscription  and  will  be 
glad  to  forward  check  to  cover  as  soon  as  you 
return    your    statement. 

Have  oi>ene<l  new  offices  in  the  Humboldt  Na- 
tional Bank  l)uilding,  so  kindly  change  the  ad- 
dress oti  your  mailing  list.  .Mthough  buildins; 
conditions  here  do  not  seem  to  warrant  optimistic 
views,  it  is  a  r-jal  relief  to  get  back  again  to 
the  familiar  work,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  pe- 
rifid  of  at  least  normal  activity  as  soon  as  peace 
terms    may    be    signed. 

Trusting  that  you  will  attend  to  the  above 
matter  at  your  early  convenience,  and  that  I  will 
not  lose  back  numbers  on  account  of  my  ab- 
sence.   I    remain, 

N'ery   truly   yours, 

F.    T.    GEORr.ESON,    .\rchitect. 


Nob  Hill  Residence 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Macl)f)nald.  Jr.,  architect  at  234 
Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  for  a  splen- 
did city  home  on  the  north  side  of 
Broadway,  between  Baker  and  Lyon 
streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Mr.  B.  F. 
Mackall  of  the  Comyn,  Mackall  Com- 
pany. The  house  is  being  designed  in 
the  Italian  renaissance  and  will  cost  in 
the  neighl)orhood  of  $60,(X)().  The  lot  is 
an  e.xceptionally  line  one.  having  a  ma- 
rine view  and  covering  an  area  of  77x 
275   feet. 


Engineer  Selected 

The  board  of  eng-ineers  investigating 
the  settling  of  the  grain  elevator  at 
I'ortland  has  selected  Mr.  Howard  E. 
Holmes  of  San  h'rancisco  as  tlie  fifth 
member.  Mr.  Holmes  is  chief  engineer 
of  the  San  hrancisco  Drydock  Com- 
pany and  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Union  Iron  Works.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  are:  Messrs. 
Robert  Cummings,  George  \\\  Boschke, 
Cieorge  C.  Mason  and  \V.  R.  Phillips  of 
Portland. 

Goes  East  for  Approval  of  Plans 
Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  architect  in  the  Lick 
l)uil(ling.  San  i'rancisco,  is  in  New  York, 
where  lie  went  the  early  part  of  the 
month  to  submit  plans  to  the  home  of- 
fice of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  a  $500,000  addition  to  the 
company's  building  at  Stockton  and  Cal- 
ifornia streets,  San  Francisco.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  extended  140  feet  along 
Stockton  street  to  California,  and  two 
sub-basements   are   to   be   Iniilt. 


Two  Class  A  Theatres   . . 

Messrs.  Reid  Bros.,  architects  in  the 
California-Paciiic  l)uilding.  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  preparing  working  drawings 
for  a  $150,000  theatre  for  the  Hihn  instate 
in  .Santa  Cruz  and  a  store  and  theatre 
building  to  cost  a  like  amount  for  a  client 
in  San  Rafael. 


EQUIPMENT 
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The  Contractor 

HIS  TRIALS,  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


Subject  of  Accounting  as  Applied  to  the  General  Contractor* 


i!y    L.    A.    WE 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  one  subject  to 
be  considered  during  the  so-called 
reconstruction  period  deserving-  of  more 
careful  and  conscientious  study  than 
that  of  "Accounting"  as  applied  to  the 
details  of  the  business  of  the  general 
contractor.  We  have — all  of  us — evolved 
some  system  whereby  we  are  able  to  say 
after  a  project  is  complete  whether  we 
have  made  or  lost  money.  Some  of  us 
doing  the  larger  class  of  work  employ 
bookkeepers  to  give  us  this  information. 
We  are  more  concerned  with  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  some  difficult  piece 
of  construction  than  we  are  with  minor 
debits  and  credits — we  feel  secure  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  employing  trained  men 
to  keep  our  books  and  consequently  get 
out  of  touch  with  the  many  intimate  de- 
tails of  the  business.  Others  of  us  fol- 
low the  old  idea  that  whatever  is  left  in 
the  right  hand  trousers  pocket  when  the 
job  is  complete  and  all  the  bills  paid, 
represents  the  profit  on  the  work.  Still 
others  of  us  take  perhaps  too  much  in- 
terest in  the  small  details  that  had  bet- 
ter be  left  to  an  employee  and  in  that 
way  lose  sight  of  far  more  important 
subjects  in  a  mass  of  detail.  A  happy 
combination  of  the  three  types  would 
make   for   better   office   administration. 

I  venture  to  say  that  of  the  contract- 
ors present  no  two  have  the  same  meth- 
od of  accounting,  one  man  has  a  very 
pretty  double-entry  system  that  nobody 
can  understand  except  the  man  who 
keeps  the  books,  while  the  next  man  has 
his  books  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  in 
his  inside  pocket — the  third  man  don't 
keep  books  at  all.  This  wide  divergence 
in  the  matter  of  accounting,  together 
with  a  similar  lack  of  co-ordination  in 
the  matter  of  estimating  and  cost-keep- 
ing, is  responsible,  in  great  measure,  for 
the  wide  divergence  noted  at  almost 
every  opening  of  bids.  It  is  partially 
responsible  for  the  feeling  of  distrust 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  banker 
and  bondsman — the  very  people  without 

*Papei-  delivered  before  Northwest  Master 
Builders  Convention  at  Seattle.  February  20, 
1919,  and  printed  in  Pacific  Builder  and  En- 
gineer, 


ATHERWAX 

whom  we  cannot  do  business,  be  it  large 
or  small — when  we  go  to  them  for  a 
legitimate  business  loan  or  require  a 
bond.  A  wide  difference  in  the  method 
or  rather  lack  of  method  in  accounting, 
estimating  and  cost-keeping  is  again 
responsible  for  the  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  the  general  public  that  the  extremely 
low  bid  is  the  correct  bid  and  all  the 
other  bidders  are  robbers.  We  must 
also  combat  the  idea  in  the  public  mind 
that  was  originally  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  the  cartoonist — that  of  the  con- 
tractor with  his  pockets  stufifed  full  of 
juicy  contracts — a  wide  expanse  of  vest 
— big,  fat,  jolly,  rolling  in  opulence. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  distrusted  by  every- 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 


Telephone  Market  8692 


64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8tb  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


body — uur  hanker  tliinks  we  are  gam- 
bling— our  l)oiulsinan  tbinks  we  are  pad- 
ding our  assets  and  the  architect  and 
owner  think  we  are  combined  to  take 
excessi\e  profits  frcjm  our  work,  when 
as  a  general  rule  when  we  go  to  our 
banker  for  a  loan,  it  is  in  most  cases  a 
legitimate  requirement  of  our  business. 
When  we  make  application  for  a  bond. 
we  are  generally  entitled  to  instant  con- 
sideration, our  ratio  of  assets  to  liabili- 
ties is  a  proper  one,  and  as  far  as  col- 
lusion goes  in  the  matter  of  bidding,  we 
all  know  we  would  at  least  keep  from 
writing  losses  into  our  contracts  if  we 
could  only  trust  each  other  and  get  to- 
gether in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  for  our  work. 

You  hear  the  word  reconstruction  ap- 
plied to  every  conceivable  subject  these 
days  until  perhaps  the  real  significance 
is  lost  to  us  as  individuals — we  think  of 
it  as  that  intangible  Aladdin's  Lamp,  the 
very  touch  of  which  will  make  things 
right  again  and  forget  that  we  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  class  are  just  as  much 
in  need  of  a  thorough  sweeping  away  of 
the  accumulated  cobwebs  of  years  as  the 
other  fellow  or  the  other  business,  and 
one  of  the  prime  requisites  towards  sta- 
bilizing our  business  and  acquiring  our 
'"Place  in  the  Sun"  is  that  very  thing — 
an  almost  imperative  need  for  more  sim- 
ilarity in  our  method  of  doing  business 
and  by  similarity  I  do  not  mean  that 
our  individuality  shall  be  submerged  in 
a  set  of  stock  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning our  associations  among  ourselves 
and  with   the  public  at  large. 

For  our  own  good  as  well  as  a  means 
of  raising  us  in  the  estimation  of  our 
fellow  citizens  let  us  devise  some  gen- 
eral scheme  of  accounting  which  will  at 
once  be  capable  of  expansion  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  the  largest  operator  as  well 
as  for  the  man  whose  limited  capital 
necessitates  tlie  accepting  of  smaller  con- 
tracts. With  two  or  three  exceptions 
we  are  all  operating  on  a  capital  invest- 
ed of  not  to  exceed  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars    and    it    should    not    be   a    serious 


matter  to  devise  some  standard  guide  by 
which  we  could  all  work,  varying  details 
to  suit  our  individual  reciuirements,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  either 
we  shall  have  to  take  steps  towards 
some  such  standard  form  of  accounting 
or   our   government   will    do    it    for   us. 

We  are  facing  at  least  several  years 
of  high  income  ta.xes,  capital  stock 
taxes,  surplus  profits  taxes,  and  the  host 
of  other  necessary  governmental  ta.xes 
collected  from  us  directly  instead  of  in- 
directly as  heretofore.  These  taxes  are 
collectable  at  stated  intervals,  the  re- 
turns must  lie  made  by  a  certam  day  or 
we  get  a  neat  little  message  from  the 
internal  revenue  office  to  the  efifect  that 
they  will  consider  a  check  for  ten  dol- 
lars or  a  hundred  dollars  as  an  oflfer  of 
settlement  by  reason  of  our  failure  to 
make  the  return  within  the  required 
time.  I  think  perhaps  many  of  you  have 
had  that  same  experience.  Other  busi- 
nesses are  able  to  make  their  returns  on 
time,  why  not  us — merely  because  we 
have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the 
accounting  end  of  our  business.  Do  you 
know  that  the  lumbermen  spent  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  an 
effort  to  standardize  their  accounting 
and  cost  records  so  that  they  could  "ac- 
count"' to  the  Government  for  everj' 
item  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  of  all  grades  and  thus  convince 
the  Government  that  they  were  not 
profiteering?  You  have  noted  that  lum- 
ber i)rices  have  been  prettj^  much  the 
same  as  between  different  mills.  It  is 
not  because  they  have  gotten  together 
and  said  that  such  and  such  a  price  shall 
be  charged,  but  primarily  because  they 
have  a  standard  system  of  cost-keeping 
and  accounting  which  shows  them  that 
it  is  costing  them  approximately  the 
same  to  manufacture  and  market  their 
])roduct — allowing  of  course  for  rail  fa- 
cilities, stock  on  hand,  etc.  They  have 
found  that  some  such  system  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  that  they 
niiglit  put  themselves  right  with  the 
pul)lic — and     some    such     system    is    just 
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ARMCO  IRON 

For  Safe,  Sound,  and  Profitable 
Building  Construction 

To  tear  down  is  the  business  of  war;  to  build  up  is  the  business 
of  peace.  Razed  and  ravaged  Europe  must  be  restored,  and 
great  and  busy  America  must  continue  to  grow  and  expand. 
It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  next  decade  will  see  otherwise  than 
a  colossal  building  boom  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

With  the  world  demanding  construction  of  a  permanent  nature, 
metal  will  be  used  for  building  as  never  before.  We  expect  every 
available  pound  of  our  product,  Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron, 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  fast  as  we  can  supply  it.  In  every 
phase  of  its  manufacture,  Armco  Iron  is  subjected  to  scientific 
and  never-ending  care  and  inspection.  It  combines  purity,  even- 
ness, density  and  other  qualities  that  make  for  durability. 

Building  Uses  for  Artnco  Iron 

In  every  kind  of  building,  new  or  altered,  residential,  industrial, 
public,  or  office,  Armco  Iron  can  be  most  profitably  employed  for 
all  exposed  metal  parts  such  as  roofing,  coping,  pent  houses,  sky- 
lights, water  tanks,  ventilators,  window  frames  and  sashes,  and 
for  such  purposes  as  metal  lath  where  durability  is  a  factor  even 
though  the  metal  is  not  directly  exposed. 

Every  architect,  builder  and  property  owner 
or  investor  who  is  interested  in  safe,  sound,  and 
profitable  building  construction,  should  write  us 
for  information  specifically  applied  to  his  build- 
ing problems. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed  Manufacturers  Under  Patents  Granted 
to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office— MONADNOCK  BUILDING,  SAN 
FRANCISCO;  Other  Branch  Offices  at  New  York,  Washing- 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,  Atlanta  and  Buffalo. 

An  ample  stock  of  Armco  Iron  is  carried  at  San     rancisco. 
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A  To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

ImtTTj  .'   ,  ^Ull ^  Ouj.  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 

work  of  any  nature  with  "OUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
i^'^^^^^^^^^r^^  Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
ts/''  ^        '.^>vj        fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  Bldg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  S2I 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEORGE  A.   SITTMAN 

ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with  General  Electrical   Construction  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565    16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 
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as  urgently  needed  by  the  contractor 
for  liis  business. 

Then  again  we  are  harassed  period- 
ically by  the  State  in  the  collection  and 
reporting  of  contributions  to  the  indus- 
trial insurance  and  medical  aid  funds, 
while  in  States  having  no  such  laws  we 
are  forced  to  carry  liability  insurance, 
our  pay-rolls  subject  at  stated  intervals 
to  audit  by  State  or  private  officials.  A 
hve  minutes'  talk  with  one  of  the  audi- 
tors for  the  State  Industrial  Insurance 
Commission  would  convince  you  that  the 
contractor,  generally  speaking,  has  very 
little  idea  of  accounting.  The  very  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  as  regards  the  per- 
centage of  contribution  are  supposedly 
based  upon  the  percentage  of  accident 
in  the  different  trades  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  building,  consequently 
we  are  required  to  make  at  least  some 
segregation  of  our  payrolls,  at  least  as 
between  laborers,  carpenters,  roofers, 
painters,  etc.,  each  of  whom  have  dififer- 
ent  accident  ratios,  consequently  differ- 
ent premium  rates  per  dollar.  Some  of 
lis  have  a  daily  report  system,  very  com- 
plete and  also  very  costly — kept  by  the 
foreman  who  in  the  rush  on  the  job 
generally  forgets  all  about  the  report 
until  night — then  puts  down  something 
to  satisfy  the  office — sometimes  correct, 
but  ofttimes  not.  On  large  operations 
justifying  the  employment  of  time  clerk 
and  cost  clerk  combined  the  tendency  is 
to  go  into  too  much  detail  and  swamp 
the  "accounting"  office  with  a  mass  of 
detail  and  costs  which  are  carefully 
worked  up  and  then  forgotten.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  my  talk  this  evening  to 
go  into  the  subject  of  cost-keeping  ex- 
cept to  point  out  that  as  regards  labor 
costs,  the  States  are  making  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  keep  such  records  more 
or  less  carefully  segregated  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  the  State  will  demand 
more  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  keep- 
ing the  records  of  the  different  branches 
of  labor  employed  by  us. 

The  very  fact  that  our  fellow  citizens 
as  well  as  our  Government  and  our  State 
have  a  financial  interest  in  our  business 
in  the  collection  and  reporting  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  tax  should  bring  to  each 
of  us  the  necessity  for  a  general  sim- 
ilarity in  our  methods  of  keeping  our 
accounts — at  the  same  time  we  each 
have  our  pet  method  which  to  us  may 
answer  admirably  the  requirements  of 
our  business,  but  when  the  Government 
or  State  comes  around  and  asks  for  cer- 
tain financial  reports  there  is  a  wild 
scrambling,  burning  of  midnight  oil,  etc., 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  pick  out  from 
our  accounts  the  information  needed. 
We  each  of  us  may  be  satisfied  that  our 
svstem  is  the  best  one  and  perhaps  it 
is,  but  our  colleagues  have  no  knowl- 
-edge    of   it.    so    no    one    is    benefited    but 
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ourselves,  and  following'  that  rule  of 
"The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number"  we  should  be  glad  to  confer 
with  one  another  in  an  effort  to  assem- 
ble all  available  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, sift  it,  correlate  it,  reject  here,  add 
there,  and  finally  evolve  a  standard 
system  which,  while  it  ma\'  not  exactl}' 
lit  your  business  without  minor  changes, 
will  on  the  whole  have  the  advantage 
of  uniformity,  enable  our  banker  to  saj^ 
at  a  glance  that  we  are  entitled  to  that 
loan,  our  bondsman  to  say  "Yes,  we'll 
write  that  bond,"'  and  the  dear  old  pub- 
lic to  feel  that  the  term  contractor  is 
synonymous  with  business  honor,  integ- 
rity, and  confidence  in  the  same  way  the 
merchant,  the  banker  or  plain  business 
man  is  spoken  of  and  thought  of. 

Periodically  we  are  asked  by  Dun  or 
Bradstreet  to  furnish  them  with  a  state- 
ment of  our  assets  and  liabilities,  gen- 
erally accompanying  the  request  with 
one  of  their  printed  forms  which  those 
of  you  who  have  had  that  experience 
will  know  is  adapted  to  the  ordinar^^ 
manufacturer,  merchant — an}'-  business 
but  that  of  the  general  contractor.  We 
wrestle  with  their  form  and  finally  give 
them  something  to  satisfy  them,  either 
on  their  form  or  one  we  have  pounded 
out  in  haste  for  ourselves.  The  result 
is  generally  not  ver\^  illuminating  either 
to  them  or  to  us,  and  leads  us  into  a 
false   sense  of  financial  values. 

The  same  is  true  of  many  banks. 
When  a  customer  goes  to  his  banker  for 
a  loan,  unless  he  has  adequate  collateral, 
the  first  thing  requested  of  him  as  a 
prerequisite  to  any  consideration  of  his 
application  for  accommodation  is  a  finan- 
cial statement  showing  in  tabulated  form 
his  net  worth.  All  of  us  use  or  should 
use  our  bank  as  our  financial  adviser 
and  counsellor,  and  in  the  line  of  credit 
allowed  us  by  our  bank  we  find  an  an- 
swer to  what  our  bank  thinks  of  us  as 
financial  risks.  We  all  know  that  banks 
generall^r  are  not  overly  anxious  for  the 
contractor's  business  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  average  contractor  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  business  cannot  keep 
large  average  balances.  He  makes  rela- 
tively few  deposits  and  writes  hundreds 
of  checks,  making  work  for  the  bank's 
bookkeepers,  on  top  of  this  the  very 
nature  of  his  business  again  tends  to- 
ward unconscious  inflation  of  his  net 
worth,  especially  where  several  opera- 
tions dovetail  one  into  the  other.  We 
must  make  our  banker  our  confidant, 
must  instill  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
him,  and  one  of  the  first  ways  of  estab- 
lishing such  relations  is  by  means  of  a 
monthly  balance  sheet,  using  care  to  see 
that  for  comparative  purposes  it  is  al- 
ways on  the  same  form,  and  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  profession  as  a  whole 
why  is  it  not  logical  to   devise  a  stand- 
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ard  form  of  balance  sheet  for  the  use 
of  all  contractors?  Such  a  form  could 
easily  be  prepared  when  the  monthly 
trial  balance  is  taken  and  should  the 
contractors  as  a  class  voluntarily  on  the 
iirst  of  each  month  mail  to  their  bank 
and  to  their  bondsman  a  copy  of  their 
balance  sheet  it  would  go  a  long  v/ay 
towards  procuring  for  us  as  a  whole  the 
good  will  and  confidence  of  the  very 
people  we  must  conciliate,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  great  good  to  our  credit 
among  supply  houses  who  universally 
use  the  services  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
in  an  effort  to  keep  a  line  on  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  the  general  con- 
tractor. 

So  you  see,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  do 
without  a  more  or  less  complete  system 
of  accounting — some  system  whereby, 
primarily,  we  ourselves  are  enabled  to 
know  as  nearly  as  may  be  just  what 
condition  our  business  is  in — a  system 
that  will  really  show  to  the  bondsman — 
the  banker — Dun  and  Bradstreet — the 
Government — the  State — and,  in  fact, 
every  one  to  whom  we  are  required  to 
furnish  such  information,  that  our  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  a  firm  financial  foun- 
dation, entitling  us  to  the  courteous  con- 
sideration accorded  other  businesses. 
Let  us  as  members  of  an  association 
comprising  the  Northwestern  States  de- 
vise a  standard  payroll  sheet,  prefer- 
ably loose  leaf,  which  will  provide  for 
medical  aid  and  insurance  tabulations  as 
well  as  private  cost  records,  band  rec- 
oncilements, etc.  Let  us  devise  a  check 
register  for  handling  our  general  ac- 
count, which  will  enable  us  to  segregate 
our  payments  to  the  dififerent  operations 
without  the  necessity  of  first  running  all 
accounts  through  a  bulky  journal.  Let 
us  devise  a  uniform  balance  sheet  to  be 
used  for  the  information  of  those  enti- 
tled to  have  such  information.  Then  let 
us  all  use  them,  go  to  our  bank  and  our 
bondsmen  and  say:  Gentlemen,  hereafter 
you  will  receive  a  copy  of  our  balance 
sheet  each  month  on  this  form  that  you 
may  know  as  well  as  we  just  what  our 
business  is  doing. 

I  cannot  hammer  home  too  strongly 
the  fact  that  as  a  class  we  are  consid- 
ered shaky  financially,  and  if  we  are  to 
make  these  people  know  that  we  are 
substantial  we  must  take  steps  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  going-  to  do 
business  along  proper  lines,  and  what 
better  way  than  to  be  able  to  saj'  that 
we,  too,  have  had  our  "house  cleaning" 
— that  we,  too,  by  our  very  determina- 
tion, are  going  to  demand  that  we  be 
considered  as  business  men  and  then 
back  up  our  assertion  with  vital  infor- 
mation in  the  proper  place.  In  this 
way.  gentlemen,  will  we  pave  the  way 
for  better  business,  better  credit  and 
better  associations  with  those  upon 
whom  we  are   dependent. 
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Bakersfield    High    School;    and    over    one    hundred    others. 

EDWIN    M.   FLAGG    SCENIC    CO.  1638  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES 

and   J.   P.    Martin  Scenic  Co. 400  PANTAGES  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.   O.  Mills,  Sacramento;— 
and   Sen.   Nixon  Mausoleum,   Reno,   WAS   FURNISHED   BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qen'l  Contractors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco  Main  Office,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Gal. 

Quarries,  Rocklin  and  Porterville  Telephone  Main  82 


SARGENT 


BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 

BUILDING  HARDWARE    san  francisco  cal. 


REO.     U.     S. 


A.  C.  SCHINDLER.  President.  CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER.  Secretary 

THE   F'IISK:  «&  SCHIIVDUER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Market  474 


O.  BAMANN,  President  ERNEST  HELD,  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.         Phone  Keamy  1S14  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFPICF  •  OAKLAND 486  Tenth  Street 

c  *  ^,^.    v..   f^  ;     '^  .  .  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SANTA   CLARA,    CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16  N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard,  1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Carne.a^ie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.. 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and   Railroad   Co.,  Trenton   Iron   Co. 

AL-\NUFACTUR*ERS  OF 
Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose — 
Bridt^es,  Railway  and  Highway — ''Triangle 
Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars — 
Plates,  Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails.  Splice  Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  ']>olley  Poles  — 
I'Vogs.  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
i^ailway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  Mechanical 
Tubing — '".Xmericore"'  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
l)er  (Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance  ' 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
— ".\merican"  Wire  Rope,  Rail  Bonds. 
Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
try   Netting — Tramways,   etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

<)   !•   IM  (•  E  S       .■X   \   D       WAREHOUSES       .-K  T 

San  Francisco   -   Los  Angeles  -  Portland   -    Seattle 


m 


m 
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INSURANCE  SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO  CO. 

INSURANCE  BROKERS 
333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  1587 

Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $4,014,186.62 

THE  FIDELITY  and  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service    for 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ANYPLACE    ANYTIME    PROMPTLY    **  We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

COINTRACT    BOISDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 

C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny  1452  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

PACiriC     DEPARTMENT 

Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
120  Leidcsdorff  Street         Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     FRANCISCO 

H.  H.  HILP,  Jr.  J.  FRANK  BARRETT 

BARRETT    &    HILP 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTIOH    BUILDERS    G^"^"*!-  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  TELEPHONE     SUTTER     4598 

L.  J.  RUEGG  J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

A.   D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL   CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  3580  110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Keystone 

Steel  Split  and 
Wood    Split 

PULLEYS 


Shipments  made  same 
day  orders  received 

Heavy  warehouse  stock 
carried  for  every 
requirement 


P.  H.  REARDON 

57  First  Street,  San  Francisco 

Manufacturer  of  Perfect  Spiral  and  Ribbon  Con= 
veyors,  Compressed  Air  and  General  Machinery, 
Hangers,  Shafting,  Pipe  Fittings,  Valves. 
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This    Fan   was   made    in    San    Francisco    and   Engineer's    Test    developed    the    fact    that 
it   required   less   horsepower  and   delivered   a  greater  volume   of  Air  than  man}'   similar 
fans    of    Eastern   manufacture. 

MULTIVANE  VOLUME  FANS 
AND  S'lEEL  PLATE  BLOWERS 

Made  to  order,  any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Plants  in  Theatres,  Schools,  Pubhc  Buildings,    Etc. 

T       f                -pv    •               .                /^^                                                 MANUFACTURERS  OF 

John   KinglUS   Company        sheet  Metal  Products 
INCORPORATED                               Fans    and    Blowers 
252  TOWNSEND  STREET,  Phone  Garfield  1108,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When    writing-  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   magrazine. 
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OAK    FLOORS 

BEAUTIFUL 
DISTINCTIVE 
SUBSTANTIAL 
ECONOMICAL 

Four  "Vital  ^alities 


1 1 1'L  owners 
always  eni- 
])  h  a  s  i  z  e 

OAK 
FLOORS 


in  n  e  w  s- 
l)aper  ads.  when  they  offer 
their  houses  for  sale  or  for 
rent.  They  know  OAK 
FLOORS  increase  the  sell- 
inc;-  or  rentini^  value,  besides 
attractino^  a  better  class  of 
buyers  or  renters. 

For  bun^^alows  and  mod- 
erate cost  houses  l^-inch 
( )AK  FL(30RS.  C  LEAR 
Plain  or  SELECT  Plain,  is 
the  ideal  floorinc^.  because  it 
is  very  economical  in  cost. 
and  when  laid  has  the  a])- 
pearance  of  jj-inch  flooring. 

The  woman  of  todav  wants 
OAK  FLOORS,  because 
they  will  harmonize  with 
any  kind  of  furniture  or  color 
decoration,  besides  being 
susceptible  to  any  kind  of 
finish.  In  color  it  is  rich  and 
cheerful  and  imparts  an  air 
of  refinement  and  ele,u:ance 
to  a  home. 

There  is  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion and  lastinj:^  pleasure  in 
the  substantial  and  ditjnified 
a  p  p  e  a  r  a  n  c  e  of  O  A  K 
l-'LO(  )RS. 

Write    for    foliier.s. 

"America's    Best    Flooring." 

Oak   Flooring 
Manufacturers  Association 

1014  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHIC  AGO 


^_eL 


jitii^         mjtt         jiun 

♦  H  +  lt+ll 

■MET^  ▼  ▼  T'  'f  T  T  T  Tl*! 

The  Elevator  Floor 

WHETHER   in    Office    lUiild- 
ing.    Hotel    or    Department 
Store,    is    subjected    to    a 
ii^reat  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 

Specify 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 

and  you've  provided  your  client's 
buildino-  with  a  Durable.  Economi- 
cal, Practical,  material  that  is  sure 
to  iL^ive  satisfaction. 

Twenty     tons     installed     in    the 
Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Stock  on  hand  for  in;mediate  de- 
li verv. 


New  York 
Belting  and 
Packing  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

.Srtn  Francisco  Branch 

519  MISSION   ST. 

Phone    Dougtlas  1837 

Small  booklet  of  designs 
mailed  on  request. 


COMING  BACK 

A  MERICA  is  proud  of  them  —  the  whole  world  is  proud  of  them. 
■^  They  finished  their  part  of  the  job  with  a  courage  and  daring  best 
described  by  Marshal  Foch  in  these  words  to  General  Pershing  before 
the  battle  of  the  Argonne : 

"Your  men  have  the  devil's  own  punch.    They  will  get  away  with  all  that.    Go  to  it." 

How  proud  of  them  are  you? 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  VICTORY  LIBERTY  LOAN  YOU  SUBSCRIBE 
Measures  your  pride  in  them. 
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OF  CALIFORNIA 


PUBLISHED    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO 

35c  A  COPY  $?.50  A  YEAR 


Doctors  E.  F.  Williams,  A.  W.  Abbott,  S.  G.  Gant,  A.  F.  Hertz, 
and  many  other  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  have  strongly 
indorsed  the  use  of  the  Hygieno  type  of  Closet. 

They  say  that  the  Hygieno  type  of  Closet  Bowl  causes  the  body  to  rest  in  a 
natural  position-enabling  the  bowels  to  be  rapidly  and  completely  emptied 

The  Hygieno  Closet  Bowl  is  only  thirteen  inches  high — three  inches  lower 
than  the  old-fashioned  high  closet  bowl. 

There  are  three  types  of  Hygieno  Closet  Combinations. 

Hygieno  De  Luxe  -  the  all-white,  silent  closet  which  has  every  bit  of  metal  concealed. 
Hygieno  the  noiseless  closet  of  classic  design.  Hygieno  Junior  —  an  efficient  low- 
priced  closet. 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


Ma'n  Offices, 

67  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Factories, 
RICHMOND  AND 
SAN  PABLO,  CALIF. 


The  Architect  and  EnRinccr  of  California— May,   1919— No.   2.  Vol.   LXIL     Published   monthly— 
$2.50  a  year — 827  Foxcrolt  Building^.  San  Francisco.  Cal.     Entered  as  second-class  matter, 
Nov.  2,  1905,  at  the  Post  Office  at  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  under  the  Act  of  March  .3,  187.0. 
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Jhe  Emporium,  Sm  Bancisco. 

Albert  Pissis, 

Architect 


Roofings 

Felts 

Building  Papers 

Wall-Board 

Floor  Covering 

Industrial  Paints 

Box- Board 
PapM"  Boxes 
Fibre  Containers 

"Each  the  standard 
of  its  kind" 


Frequently  we  are  asked  to  reroof 
buildings  covered  by  roofs  which 
are  guaranteed  by  individual  Roofing 
Contractors.  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  owners,  the  Contractors  either 
have  gone  out  of  business  or  refuse 
to  make  good  their  guarantees. 

PABCO   ROOFS 

Guaranteed  for  10  and  20  Years 

eliminate  all  such  trouble  and 
annoyance  because  they  are  backed 
by  a  five  million  dollar  institution. 

Write  for  Specifications 
and     Complete    Details. 

->HE  PABAFFINE  COMPANIES.  INC. 

San  Frmnclsco.  CMltfornla 


TVhen  writing-  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  mag-azine. 
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MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL   LIME   AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2093  No.  2  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


r^npT^T^T  OPEN       r>   A   r>  C  ^^^  CONCRETE 

l3  1  H/ll/L/    HEARTH    l3x\rv3   REINFORCEMENT 

Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

. — -MERCHANT  STEEL===== 

Flats.  Angles.  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

PHONE    SUTTER    1564 

General  Office,  Riaito  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  ROLLING   MILLS: 

Sales  Office,  ........  c-      .i.  c        r-  •    ' 

Sales  Office.  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  South  San  Francisco 

Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash.  Seattle,  Wash.      Portland,  Ore. 


Cement  Gun  Construction  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Fireproofing,  Indestructible  Industrial  Bungalows 
Canal  Linings  Reservoirs  Cement  Flumes 

Phone  Sutter  6994  811  Balboa  Building,  San  Francisco 


Deformed       9   I    H  [.  L.      l3/\r%S 

FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

FOURTH  AND  MATEO  STREETS  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 

<■     H.    MKRRII'I",    Sales    Maniider.   .S2.<   Riaito    KiiiUlinti.   San    Francisco.      Phone   DouiJlas    1211 
When    wiiliiiif   to    A.lvcrtiwrs    plfasp    mcntioii    this    mafc'azine. 
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HIGH  GRADE 

PLUMBING       Ji4_^    t 
FIXTURES  .^     m^~  ^ 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

DEALERS  IN 

Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating 
Apparatus,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitchen  Utensils. 

Show  Root,  64  SUTTER  STREET 

Main  Office  arid  Warehouse, 

Sixth,  Toivnsend  ana  Blvxor.e  Streets,  Sin  Francisco 


PLUMBING  «»^  HEATING 
MATERIAL 

PECK'S  BRASS- B.O.T.  CLOSETS 

GEORGE  H.  TAY  COMPANY 

Mission  and  Second  Streets  Tenth  and  Harrison  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND 

Telephone  Douglas  2240  Telephone  Lakeside  4200 


When   writing   to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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This    Drinking    Fountain 
Is  Absolutely  Germ-Proof 

For  SCHOOLS,  FACTORIES,  OFFICE  BUILD- 
INGS, HOSPITALS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  Etc. 


Boards  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Officials  endorse  HAJOCA  No.  17 
Drinking  Fountain  as  an  absolutely  effective  safeguard  against  disease 
transmission. 

THE  public  (Iriiikinti;-  cu])  is  now 
everywhere  recoi^nized  as  a  men- 
ace to  health  and  life  itself,  and  has 
been  practically  alxjlished  by  legisla- 
tion. Hut  few  i>ersons  realize  that  its 
successor,  the  modern  drinking  foun- 
lain.  which  it  was  supposed  woidd  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  disease,  is  in 
many  cases  equally  dangerous. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  supjx)se  that  all 
drinking  fountains  protect  the  user 
from  disease  infection.  Investigations 
by  Boards  of  Health  and  Sanitary 
Ofificers  have  fastened  the  blame  for 
numerous  epidemics  upon  the  faulty 
construction  of  drinking  fountains. 

Statistics  show  that  many  so-called 
sanitary  fountains  frequently  permit 
the  lips  of  the  user  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  discharge  nozzle  of  the  fix- 
ture. The  tendency  to  plaqe  the  lips 
on  the  outlet  orifice  is  particularly  true  of  children.  Where  such  con- 
ditions exist  the  fountain  becomes  a  veritable  breeding  ground  for 
millions  of  bacteria. 

The  Hajoca  No.  17  Drinking  Fountain 

eliminates  this  danger.      It  prevents  the  lii>s  from  coming  in  contact 
with  any  ])art  of  the  metal  while  in  use. 

The  waste  water  from  the  user's  lii)s  can  not  fall  back  on  the  dis- 
charge nozzle,  causing  contamination. 

Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

1130-1I44  Ridge  Avenue         Philadelphia. 

BRANCHES    -    RICHMOND -SAV>VN  NAH  •  .SAN      FRAHCISCO 


Showing  the  Hajoca  \o.  !  7  Drinking 
Fountain  in  operation.  Note  the  lips 
come  in  contact  with  nothing  bbt  the 
jet  of  running  water. 


Show  Rooms,  857  Folsom  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


When    writing   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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Turbine  Shop,  175  x  560  ft.,  Alameda  Yard,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  floored  with  Redwood  Blocks 


^dwood  Block  Flooring 

For  Machine  Shops,  Round  Houses,  Depots, 
Platforms,   Factories,  Industrial  Plants,    Etc. 

Redwood  blocks,  always  laid  wood  fiber  on  end,  difFer  entirely  from  all  other  wood 
blocks.  In  certain  vital  engineering  essentials  which  enter  into  the  successful  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  wood  block  floors,  Redwood  blocks  have  many 
advantages. 

They  need  no  preservative  against  decay.  No  plant  is  required  for  construction 
other  than  an  open  top  iron  kettle  for  heating  asphaltum.  Into  this  kettle  the 
blocks  are  dumped  in  wheelbarrow  lots  and  removed  with  forks  after  two  minutes 
submergence — all  at  trifling  cost.  Common  untrained  labor  only,  is  needed  for 
laying. 

Redwood  block  floors  are  always  dry,  of  an  even  temperature  and  wonderfully 
resilient — vastly  important  when  considering  the  health,  comfort  and  efficiency  of 
employees.  Redwood  block  floors  produce  no  dirt  or  dust,  are  easily  cleaned, 
smooth,  noiseless,  water,  acid,  worm,  germ  and  fire  proof.  Nails,  splinters,  warps, 
etc.,  are  forever  eliminated.  Redwood  block  floors  have  been  in  use  for  25  years. 
Under  this  test  they  have  proven  their  vastly  superior  wearing  qualities  under  truck- 
ing and  rough  usage. 

For  schools,  theatres,  hospitals,  offices,  stores,  etc.,  only  kiln,  untreated  blocks  are  laid, 
glued  together,  the  surface  planed  smooth  and  varnished.  Is  noiseless,  sanitary, 
eliminates  splinters  and  nails  and  will  not  wear  out. 

Specifications,  estimates  and  advisory  counsel  free. 

CALIFORNIA    REDWOOD    ASSOCIATION 

723  EXPOSITION  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Califbritia  Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 
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"  Concrete  for  Permanence'' 

CONCRETE 

for  for 

Buildings     Ships 


Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


l9 


STEEL   BARS 

FOR 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

CORRUGATED    TWISTED     AND 
PLAIN  SQUARES  AND  ROUNDS 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

San   Frpncisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  United 

Materials    Co.,    Crossley   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,   Livermore,   Cal. 

ASBESTOS    ROOFING,   PACKING,    ETC. 
Aspromet  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco,    Los 
Angeles   and   Portland,    Ore. 

AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLERS 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  453  Mission 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

Scott  Company,   243   Minna   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindler,  218   13th   St.,   San   Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Home  Mfg.  Co.,  543  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

BATTERIES 

Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,  518  Mission 
St.,   San  Francisco. 

BELTING   AND   PACKING 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  519 
^Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Ralph  Pugh  Co.,  530  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Reno,   Nevada. 

Beaver    Blackboards    and    Greenboards,     Rucker- 
Fuller   Desk  Company,   Coast  agents.   677   Mis- 
sion   St.,     San    Francisco;     also    Oakland    and 
Los  Angeles. 
BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Steel  &  Boiler  Co.,  322  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,   Kohl   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Contractors     Mutual     Liability     Insurance     Co., 

Mills    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Globe    Indemnity    Co.,    120    Leidesdorff    St.,    San 

Francisco. 


BONDS  FOR  CONTRACTORS   (Continued) 

Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Fidelity  &   Deposit   Co.   of   Maryland,,   Insurance 

Exchange,   San  Francisco. 
John    H.    Robertson,    successor    to    Robertson    & 

Hall,    621   First   National    Bank   Building,    San 

Francisco. 

BOOK    BINDERS    AND    PRINTERS 

Hicks-Judd  Company,  51-65  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
BRASS  GOODS,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 
H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635  Mission  St., 
San   Francisco. 

BRICK— PRESSED,  PAVING,  ETC. 

California    Brick   Company,   Niles,   Cal. 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Niles,   Cal. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller   &   Co..   all   principal   Coast   cities. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    151    Potrero    Ave.,    San 
Francisco. 
BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land. Tacoma  and  Spokane.  „r    -d 

Armorite  and   Concreta,  manufactured  by   W.   P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast  cities. 
BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett  Bros.,  agents  for  Sargent  Hardware, 
514  M'arket  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Toost   Bros.,   agents   for    Russell    &   Erwm   Hard- 

■    ware,    1053    Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,   New   Britain,   Conn.,   repre- 
sented  in    San    Francisco   and   Los   Angeles   by 
John    Rountree   &   Co. 
BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

H.  W.  Johns-^Manville  Company,  First  and  How- 
ard Sts.,   San  Francisco. 
CABINET  MAKERS 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan 
St.,   San   Francisco.  „        ^        „ 

Fink   &   Schindler   Co.,   218    13th    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco, u   C.- 
Mullen Manufacturing  Company,   64  Rausch   bt., 
San  Francisco. 


GENERAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER 


VALVES 
PIPE  and  FITTINGS 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
453  Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 


CHEMICAL  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
and  FIRE  ENGINES 
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CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment Co.,  2  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Standard  and  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Companies,   Crocker   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
S2.S    Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Parafiine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent,  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.,   34  First  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co..  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
525    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT  FLOOR  COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.   P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San  Francisco. 
CEMENT   GUN 

Cement    Gun    Construction    Company    of    Califor- 
nia,  811    Balboa   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
CEMENT   TESTS— CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CHURCH  INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindler,    218    13th    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CLAY   PRODUCTS 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 


COLD   STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burning  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut St.,   San   Francisco. 

Vulcan   Iron   Works,    San    Francisco. 

H.    W.    Johns-Manville   Company,    1st   and   How- 
ard   Sts.,    San   Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr,  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Construction  Co.,  140  Townsend  street, 
San   Francisco. 

K.  E.  Parker  Co.,  Inc.,  Clunie  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Palmer     &     Petersen.     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 
Francisco. 
CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.  J.  H.  Hansen  & 
Co.,  California  agents,  508  Balboa  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Koehring  Mixers,  sold  by  Harron,  Rickard  & 
McCone,   Townsend   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Ransome  mixers  sold  by  the  Garfield  Co.,  Hearst 
Bldg.,    San  Francisco. 
CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc., 
444   Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co., 
140   Townsend   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth   and   Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Triangle     Mesh     Fabric.       Sales     agents.     Pacific 
Building    Materials    Co.,    525    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CONCRETE  SURFACING 

"Concreta."      Sold   by   W.   P.   Fuller   &  Co.,   San 

CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL 

Barrett  &  Hilp,   Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Herbert  Beckwith,  412  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

K.  E.  Parker  Co.,  Inc.,  Clunie  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Cement  Gun  Construction  Company  of  Califor- 
nia,  811    Balboa   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

R.    W.    Littlefield,  565    Sixteenth    St.,    Oakland. 

Houghton  Construction  Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San 
Frsncisco. 

Bos  &  O'Brien,   Hearst   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Larsen,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.   D.  Hannah,   142   Sansome   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Chas.  Stockholm  &  Son,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

A.  D.  Collman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ASBESTOS    PROTECTED    METAL    FOR    ROOFING    AND    SIDING 

For  permanent  industrial  buildings  of  all  classes — Economical — Low  main- 
tenance. Permanent  without  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of 
service.      Skylight,  Ventilators  and  Acid  resisting  paint. 


ASPROMET 

Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 


COMPANY 

Phone  Garfield  S22 


When   writing'  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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GENERAL   CONTRACTORS    (Continued) 

Clintori  Construction  Company,  140  Townsend 
St.,   San    Francisco. 

Monson   Bros.,    1907   Bryant  St.,  San   Francisco. 

Geo.  VV.  Hoxion  &  Son,  Hearst  BIdg., 
San    Francisco. 

\V.  C.  Duncan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

A.    Knowles,    Call-Post    BUIk..    San    Francisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran   &   Peterson,   Sharon   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
CONTRACTORS'    MACHINERY 

Harron,   Rickard  &   McCone,  Townsend   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
CON\  EYING    MACHINERY 

Meese  X-  Gottfried.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland    and    Seattle. 

P.  II.   Reardoii,  57  First  St.,  San   iM'ancisco. 

CORK   TILING.    FLOORING.    ETC. 

Be-ver  Cork  Tile.     Sold  by  VV.  L.   Eaton  &  Co., 
812   Santa   Marina   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CRITSHED   ROCK 

California  Building  Material  Company,  Call-Post 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING    COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San   Francisco. 

Hill.  Hubbt-ll  \-  Company,  No.  I  Drunim  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

"Pabco"      Damp-Proofing     Compound,     sold     by 
Paraffine  Co.,   34  First   St.,   San   Francisco. 
DOOR    HANGERS 

Pitcher  Hanger,  sold  by  National  Lumber  Co., 
326    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Reliance  Hanger,  sold  by  Sartorius  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  D.  F.  Fryer  &  Co.,  B.  V.  Collins, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Columbia  Wire  &  Iron 
Works,   Portland,   Ore. 

Stanley  Works,   New   Britain,   Conn. 

DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain.  1808  Harmon  St., 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los    Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery   St..    San    Francisco. 

(icorgf  II.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts..  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator   Company,    173    Beale    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammond,    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,    530    Folsom    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Brown-Langlais    Electrical    Construction   Co.,   213 

Minna   St..   San    Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,     413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher    Co.,    424    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman,   21    Beale    St.,    San    Francisco. 
H.    S.    Tittle.    766    Folsom   St..    San    Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction     Company,     2822     Grove 

St.,  Oakland. 

ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 
The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     for 
residences,   clubs,    hotels,    etc.      Sold   by    M.    E. 
Hammond,    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company.     Stockton    and      North 

Point,    San    Francisco. 
Spencer   Elevator   Company,    126   Beale   St.,   San 

Francisco. 

ENGINEERS— CONSULTING.    ELECTRICAL. 

MECHANICAL 
Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Pacific    Bide..    San    Francisco. 
Hunter  S:   Hudson,   Rialto  Bldg..   San   Francisco. 
Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co..   518  Mission 

St..   San   Francisco. 

FANS   AND   BLOWERS 
John   Ringius,   252  Townsend   St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating   &    Engineering  Co..    192   Erie   St., 
San    Francisco. 
FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific   Fence   Construction   Co.,   245    Market   St., 
San    Francisco. 
FILLING    STATION    EOUIPMENT 

S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIRE  ESCAPES 

Palm    Iron    &    Bridge    Works.    Sacramento. 
Western    Iron   Works.    141    Beale   St..   San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

FIRE    SPRINKLERS— AUTOMATIC 

General    Fire    Extinguisher    Company,    453    Mis- 
sion   St..    San    Francisco. 
Scott    Company,   243    Minna    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   424    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles     Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 
FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34   First   St..  San 
Francisco. 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &   CO. 


"SINCE   1858" 


LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 


100  STOCKTON  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


When    writing'    to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    mag'aziiie. 
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"BE-VER"  Artistic = Quiet  =  Durable 

POl^'K'  MADE  IN  A  WIDE  RANGE  OP  COLORS—  MODERATE  IN  PRICE 

rpVr  rx^  W.  L.  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

IIIjIJNvt         112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

See  sample  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Parrell  Street 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Continued 


FIXTURES— BANK,  OFFICE,  STORE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

The  Firik  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.  L.   Eaton  &  Co.,   112  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
FLOOK   VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 
Works,   816   Mission   St.,   San    Francisco. 

Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San    Francisco. 

Standard  N'arnish  Works,  Chicago,  New  York 
and    San    Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 
FLOO  R  S— H  A  RDWOOD 

Acme  Hardwood  Floor  Company,  1174  Sutter 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

Strable   Manufacturing   Company,    511    First    St., 
Oakland. 
FLUMES 

Caliiornia   Corrugated  Culvert   Co.,   West   Berke- 

FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

Ideal   Heating  &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 
San   Francisco. 
FUEL   OIL   SYSTEMS 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &   Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co.,  826  Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
FURNITURE— SCHOOL,   CHURCH,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
C.  _F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented   in    San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles 
by  John    Rountree  Co. 
GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Bradshaw    Sanitary   Garbage   Chute,    Bittmann   & 
Battee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Francisco,    sole 
agents   for   California. 
GLASS 

-American   Window   Glass   Co..    represented   by   L. 
H.     Butcher    Co.,    341     Alontgomery    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
Fuller   &   Goepp,   34   Davis   St.,   San   Francisco. 
W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 
cities. 


GAS  STEAM  RADIATORS 

Clow  Gas  Steam  Radiators,  F.  A.  Hamilton,  Agent 
Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco. 

GRADING,   WRECKING,  ETC. 

Dolan      Wrecking     &     Construction      Co.,      1607 

Market  St..   San   Francisco 
J.   O'Shea,   2100    17th   St.,   San   Francisco. 

GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.   Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St.,  San  Francisco. 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California     Building     Material     Co.,     new     Call 

Rldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Del    Monte 

Properties   Co.,    Crocker   BIdg.,   San   Francisco. 

HARDWALL    PLASTER 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware, 1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Sargent's  Hardware,  sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,  514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 

Acme    Hardwood    Floor    Company,    1174    Sutter 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  32U  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White   Bros.,    cor.    Fifth   and    Brannan    Sts.,    San 

Francisco. 
Strable  Manufacturing  Company,   First   St..  near 

Broadway,   Oakland. 
Oak    Flooring    Manufacturers'    Association,    1014 

Ashland    Block,    Chicago. 

HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater    Co.,    478    Sutter    St., 

San    Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison    St?., 

Oakland. 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
A.   Lettich,   365   Fell  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Charles    T.    Phillips,    Pacific    Bldg.,     San    Fran- 
cisco. 
James  &  Drucker.  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ideal  Heating  &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St.. 

San   Francisco. 
Illinois  Engineering   Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher    Co.,   424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Scott   Company,    243    Minna    St.,    San   Francisco. 
John    Ringius,'    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and   Fourth),      San    Francisco. 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIGATE  OUR  PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 
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INK    ARCHITECT    AND    KNGINREK 


KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 
BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    IND£X-Cont<nued 


Hr.ATINr,    AND    X'KXTir.ATING    (Contimicd) 
(iforRf    II.    'lay    Company,    Mission    and    Seconii 
Sts..    San    Francisco;    lOth    anfl    Harrison    Sts.. 
Oakland. 
HOLLOW   TILE    BLOCKS 

Gladding,    Mcltcan    &    to.,    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    F'rost    iJldg., 
Los   Angeles. 

HOSF.— G.VRDEX,   FIRE.    ETC. 

Raljih-Pugh  C"onii>any.  SM)  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

HOSPITAL    FIXTURES 

Mott    Company    of    California,    553    Mission    St., 

San    Francisco, 
(leorgc    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Seconil 
Sts..    San    Francisco;    10th    and    Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 

HOSPITAL   SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Holtzer-Cabot  system,  represented  by  Bittmann 
&  Battee,  84  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ICE    MAKIXG   MACHIXES 

\  ulcan    Iron    Works,    San    Francisco. 
Johns-Manville     Company,     San     Francisco,     Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

IXGOT    IRON 

".\rmco"  brand,  manufactured  by  .\nierican 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

IXSPECTIOXS    AXD   TESTS 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  251  Kearny  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

INSURANCE 
J.   T.   Costello   Co.,   333   Pine   St.,   San   Francisco. 

INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.   Childs  Co.,  68  Post  St..  San   Francisco. 

LAMP  POSTS.   ELECTROLIERS.   ETC. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  553  Mission  St.,  San 
l-'rancisco. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 
MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141 
Francisco. 


Powell     St.,     San 


LATHING   MATERIAL 

Pacific    Building    Materials   Co.,    525    Market    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisc-". 
Trussed  Kahn  Steel  Co.,  Tenth  St.,  near  Bryant, 

San    Francisco. 

LIGHT,    HEAT    AND    POWER 
Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near   Sutler,   San   Francisco. 


LI(;HTING    FI.XTURES 

Roberts    Mfg    Co.,    663    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
LINOLEUM 

D.   N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co..  O'Farrell  and  Stock- 
ton  Sts..   San    F'rancisco. 

The    Paraffine    Companies,    factory    in    Oakland; 
office,    34    First    St.,   near    Market,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LOCK  ER.S— STEEL 

(ieorge    H.    Trask.    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco,  representing   Durand   Steel   Lockers. 
LUBRICATING   OIL    STORAGE   TANKS   AND 
PUMPS 

S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
LUMBER 

California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

flooper    Lumber    Co.,    Seventeenth    and    Illinois 
Sts..     San    FVancisco. 

Hart-Wood    Lumber    Co.,    Fifth    and    Berry   Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific      Manufacturing     Company,      San      Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

Pope    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Third    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland    Lumber    Co.,     16    California     St.,    San 
Francisco. 

Strable   Manufacturing    Company,    511    First    St., 
Oakland. 
.MAIL    CHUTES 

American    Mailing   Device  Corp.,   represented   on 
Pacific    Coast   by    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523 
Market    St.,   San   Francisco. 
.MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
.MARBLE 

American   Marljje  and   Mosaic   Co.,   25   Columbus 
Square,   San    Francisco. 

Joseph    Alusto   Sons,    Keenan   Co.,    535    N.    Point 
St.,    San    F"rancisco. 

N'ermont     Marble     Co.,      Coast     branches,      San 
Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 
METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    Inc.,    523    Market    St., 
San    F'rancisco. 

U.    S.    -Metal    Products   Co.,    555    Tenth    St..    San 
Francisco. 
.MILL  WORK 

Dudfield    Lumber   Co..    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Pacific     Manufacturing     Company,     San     Fran- 
cisco.   Oakland   and   Santa   Clara. 

National    Mill    and    Lumber   Co.,    San    Francisco 
and    Oakland. 

The    Firik    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  San 
Francisco. 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 

151  Potrero  Ave,— SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street 


A  FLAT, 
WASH- 
ABLE OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  tints— a  practical  article  for  WALLS,  CEILINGS.  Etc.     Eco- 
nomical and  DuraVjle.     Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  hi^h  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
on    the    Pacific    Coast    to    stand    our    climatic    conditions. 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANQELES 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers    piciise    mention    this    mag^azine. 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDO  J .  Musto,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 
<33a5 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION   INDEX— Continued 


OIL   BURNERS 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Company,  Sev- 
enth and  Cedar  Sts.,  Oakland. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burner  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut  St.,    San   Francisco. 

W.  S.  Ray  Mfg.  Co.,  29  Spear  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

G.   E.  Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
OIL    FILTERING    AND    CIRCULATING    SYS- 
TEMS 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Rix    Compressed    Air    &    Drill    Co.,     San    Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 
OIL     STORAGE    AND    DISTRIBUTING     STA- 
TIONS 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Rix    Compressed    Air    &    Drill    Co.,    San    Fran- 
cisco  and   Los   Angeles. 
ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California  Artistic  Metal  and  Wire  Co.,  349 
Seventh     St.,     San    Francisco. 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San   Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

West   Coast   Wire   &   Iron  Works,    861-863   How- 
ard  St..    San    Francisco 
OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St..    San   Francisco. 
PAINT  FOR  CEMENT 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Fuller's  Concreta  for  Cement,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller    &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 

Samuel  Cabot   Mfg.  Co.,   Boston,   Mass.,  agencies 
in     San     Francisco,     Oakland.     Los     Angeles. 
Portland.    Tflcoma    and    Spokanr 
PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 
ETC. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Cisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.     1    Drumm    St., 
San  Francisco. 
PAINTING,   TINTING,    ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,   San  Francisco. 
PAINTS,    OILS,    ETC. 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 


PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC.— Continued 

The    Brininstool    Co.,    Los    Angeles,    the    Haslett 

Warehouse,  310  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Company,    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle. 
W.    P.    Fuller   &    Co.,    all   principal   Coast    cities. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson St.,  San  Francisco. 
PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PAVING  BRICK 

California   Brick   Company,   Niles,    Cal. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
PIPE— STEEL   AND   WROUGHT   IRON 

Western    Pipe    &     Steel     Co.,    444    Market     St., 
San    Francisco;    1758    N.    Broadway,    Los    An- 
geles. 
George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San   Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
PIPE— VITRIFIED     SALT     GLAZED     TERRA- 
COTTA 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
PIPE    COVERINGS 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
PIPE    BENDING    MACHINERY 

U.    S.    Shape   and   Pipe    Bending    Co..    315    How- 
ard   St.,    San    Francisco. 
PLASTER  CONTRACTORS 

A.  Knowles,   Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
MacGruer  &   Simpson,   180  Jessie   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
PLUMBING   CONTRACTORS 

Alex  Coleman,   706   Ellis   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,     198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
A.  Lettish,  365   Fell  street,  San  Francisco. 
Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Wm.   F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San    Francisco. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  635  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick,  selling 
agent,    553   Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  (il  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 


Telephone  Sutter  1980 


Res.  Tel.  Merritt  3600 


HERBERT  BECKWITH 


Building    Construction 


Formerly  with 
ARTHUR     ARLETT 


412  CALL-POST  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers    please    mention   this   magazine. 
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I'l.r.MIlINC    FlXTl  ItKS.    MATKIJIAI-S,    ETC. 
(CoiitiniH-d) 

Wm.    I".    Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
POTTEUY 

Ciladdiiig,    McHcan    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angck'S,    Oakland    and    dacramento. 
POWEU    TKANhAUTlING    MACHINERY 

Mccse  \-   Gotl  fried,   San    l-rancisco,   Los  Angeles, 
I'ortiand,  Ore.,  and   Seattle,   Wash. 
I'l'.MI'S 

Sinionds    Machinery   Co.,    117    New    Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Ocean    Shore   Iron   Works,   558   Eighth   St.,   San 

!•  rancisco. 
Ri.x  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and    Los   .Angeles. 
Pacific    Pump   &    Supply   Company,   851-853    Fol- 

som   St.,   San    Francisco. 
C.i-orgi-    11.    Tav    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts..    S;in    Francisco;    lOth    and    Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
PU.Ml'S-llAND    OR    POWER,    FOR    OIL   AND 
(;.\SOLlNE 
S.    F.    P.owser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Rix    Compressed    .\ir    &    Drill    Co.,    San    Fran- 
cisco  and    Los    Angeles. 
C.eorgf    II.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts..    San    Francisco:    10th    and    Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
REFRIGERATORS 

McCray    Refrigerator    Company,    San    I- rancisco 
office,    Monadnock    Uldg. 
RE\  EKSIilLE     WINDOW  3 
Hauser    Window    Company,    157    Minna    St.,    San 
Francisco.  „  . , 

ROLLING  DOORS,  SHUTTERS,  PARTITIONb, 
ETC.  .        .     ^ 

C.    F.    Weber   &   Co.,   985    .Market   St..  b.   F. 
Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
Wilson's      sieel       Rolling      Doors,     VVaterhouse- 
Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
ROOFING  AND   ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     BIdg., 

San    Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid."    manufactured    by 
Parafline   Companies,    Inc.,   San   Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
.\spromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
RIPBER   TILING 

New    York    Belting   and    Packing    Company,    518 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 
SAFETY   TREADS 

Pacific    Building   Materials   Co.,    525    Market    St., 
San   Francisco. 
SCENIC   PAINTING— DROP    CURTAINS.   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,    1638    Long 
nparh    V»'P..  T,n<;    Anijeles. 
S(  IIOOL   FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  512   S.   Broadway,   Lo?   Angeles. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Company,   677    Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 
SHE.NTHING    AND    SOUND    DE.ADENING 
Samuel   Cabnt   Mfg.   Co..   Boston,   Mass.,  agencies 
ir   San   Francisco.  Oakhnd,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land.  Tacoma   and   Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
I"rancisco. 
SHINGLE   STAINS 

Cahnt's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  l->v  P,Tcific  Buildine 
M-.tcrials  Co..   525   Market   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Fuller's  Pioneer   Shinele   S'ains,   made  by  VV.   P. 
Fuller   &•   Co..   San    Francisco. 


SKYLIGHTS 

Aspromel  Comiiany.  Hobart  Bldn.,  San  Francisco 
STEEL  HEATING   BOILERS 

California   Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San    Francisco. 
STEEL  TANKS,    PIPE,    ETC. 
Ocean    Shore   Iron    Works,   558   Eighth   St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Western     Pipe    &    Steel    Co.,    444    Market    St., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL    AND    IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central   Iron  Works,  621   Florida  St..   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Dyer    Bros.,    17th    and    Kansas    Sts.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Mortenson    Construction    Co.,    19th    and    Indiana 

Sts..    San    Francisco. 
Pacific    Rolling   Mills,    17th   and    Mississii)pi    Sts., 

San    Francisco. 
Palm    Iron    &    Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 
U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialio    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Schrader   Iron   Works,   Inc.,    1247   Harrison   St., 

San   Francisco. 
Southern   California   Iron   and   Steel   Co.,   Fourth 

and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,   San  Francisco. 
Western   Iron  Works,   141    Beale  St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL  PRESER\ATI\ES 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
STEEL  REINFORCING 

Badt   &    Fislier,    Nevada    Bank   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Pacific  Coast   Steel   Company,   Rialto   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Southern     California     Iron    &     Steel     Company, 

Fourth    and    Mateo    Sts.,    Los   Angeles. 
Gunn,    Carle   &    Co..    Inc.,    444    Market    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Trussed  Kahn   Steel  Co.,  Tenth  St.,  near  Bryant, 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL   ROLLING   DOORS 

Kinnear   Steel   Rolling    Door   Co.,   Pscific   Build- 
ing   Materials    Co.,    agenis.    Underwood    Eldg., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Baylev-Springfield  solid  steel  cash,  sold  by  Pa- 
cific Building  Materials  Co.,  525  Ma-ket  St., 
San  Francisco, 
STEM.    W  IIEKLwARROWS 

Champion    and    California   steel   br...rids,   made   by 
Western     Iron     Works,     141     Beale     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
STONE 

California   Granite    Co.,   Gen.    Contractors' -Xs^-'n. 

San   Francisco. 
McGilvray    Stone   Company,    634    Townsend    St., 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 
San    Francisco. 
STORE    FRONTS 

Fuller  &•   Goenn.   34   Davis   St.,   San    Fran',  isco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California   Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 
70-72   Fremont   St.,   San   Francisco. 
SWITCHES 

Wemco  Safety  Switch,  manufactured  and  sold 
hv  W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


WIRE  WORK 

of  all  Descriptions 


Telephone 

Kearny 

2028 


SPECIALISTS 

IN  FACTORY 

and 

residenc:e 

FENCES 


245-247  MAFKLT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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VnrH«/ TRACY,  CAL.  Phone  KEARNY  2074 

Yaras  |  BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,   Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to    Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice=Pres.  A.  W.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Mill>vork   Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -    PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD,  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY.  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc, 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD   ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and   Utsalady,  Washington 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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TANKS    FOR    OIL,    GASOLINK.     KKKOSENL, 
ETC.  .    ^ 

S.    F.     Rowscr    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
■San    Francisco. 

TF.LEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Bittinann    &    Hattce,    84    Second    St..    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Direct     Line    Telephone    Co.,     320     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 

THEATER   AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  365   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

THERMOSTATS     FOR    HE.\T     REGULATION 
Johnson    Service,    Rialto    HIiIr.,    San    F'rancisco. 

TILES.   MOSAICS.   ^L\^TELS.   ETC. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St..    San 
Francisco. 

TILE   FOR    ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    BIdg.,    San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Ti'lE  WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Gladding.    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
.Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
TRANSMISSION   MACHINERY 

.Meese     &     Gottfried     Co.,     San     Francisco,     Los 
.•\ngelcs  and   Portland. 

P.   H.    Reardon,57    First   St.,    San   Francisco. 
VACUU.M    CLEANERS 

United     Electric     Company,    Canton,     O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in   California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co.,   Stockton  and   Sutter  Sts.,   San   Francisco. 
VALVES— PIPES   AND   FITTINGS 

Crane   Radiator   Valves,   manufactured   by   Crane 
Co..   Second  and   Brannan   Sts..  San   Francisco. 

General   Fire   Extinguisher  Co.,   453  Mission   St., 
San   Francisco. 

W.    E.   Mushet   Co.,   502   Mission    St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

George    H.    Tay    Company.    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and    Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
\-  M,     !•:    I  .\(  KING 

N.    H.    Cook   Belting   Co.,    317   Howard    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
VARNISHES 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland   and    Seattle. 

Standard    X'arnish    Works,  55    Stevenson   St.,  San 
Francisco. 

S.    I'.    I'ioiieer   X'^arnish    Works,   816   Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 
VENETIAN   BLINDS,   AWNINGS,   ETC. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Western   Blind   &   Screen    Co.,   2702    Long   Beach 
Ave.,    Los    Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

Aspromet    Company,    Hobart    Bldg.,     San     Fran- 
cisco. 

\  ITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific   Porcelain    Ware   Company.  67   New  Mont- 
gomery   St..    San    Francisco. 


WALL   BEDS,.  SEATS,   ETC. 

.Marshall  &  Stearns  Co.,  1154  Phclan  Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 

WALL   BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

"Liberty"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  Key- 
Hold  Plaster  Lath  Co.,  148  Hooper  St.,  San 
I'rancisco. 

WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opaque  I'lat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  F^rancisco,  Portland 
and    Los    -Angeles. 

San-A-Cote   and   Vel-va-Cote,   manufactured  by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 

WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson   Co.,   239   Geary   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  681    Geary   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

WATER  HEATERS— AUTO.MATIC  . 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.  of  California,  478 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  402  Fifteenth 
St.,    Oakland. 

WATERPROOFING  FOR  CONCRETE,  BRICK. 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,    San    F'rancisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St., 
San    F'rancisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  -Angeles, 
Portland.   Tacoma  and   Spokane. 

WATER   SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System — Simonds    Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,   117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San    Francisco. 
Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Folsom 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

WHITE   EN-AMEL 

"Gold    Seal,"    manufactured    and    sold    by    Bass- 
Hueter   Paint    Company.      All    principal    Coast 
cities. 
"Silkenwhite,"    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co., 

San  Francisco. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson St..  San  Francisco. 
WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE,  CASEMENT,  ETC. 
Hauser   Window   Co.,   157   Minna   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
WIRE  F-ABRIC 

U.     S.     Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
WIRE  FENCE 

Pacific   Fence   Construction   Co.,   245   Market   St., 
San   Francisco. 
WOOD  MANTELS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218    13th   St..   San   Francisco 
MaiiRrum   &   Otter,   827    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL  T.  CHILDS  COMPANY 

WE  PLAN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE    SURGERY  AND   CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


Phone  Sutter  4933 

68  POST  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


When    writiiK.'    to    Advertiwrs    please    mention    this    mapazinp. 
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N  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  office,  or  public  building,  means^ 
Convenience.  No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  "Grant" 
Ball   Bearing   Door   Hangers, 

RELIANCE- GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  P^rk  Avenue  and  40th  street,  New  York 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,         D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Ore.  Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great  Falls,    Mont. 


A 
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Satisfaction 


given  a  tenant  or  buyer  means  good  will  and  good  business  in 
the  future.  Wherever  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  have 
been  installed  you  will  find  they  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants  The  added  use  of  the  rooms  and  the  saving  in 
housework  they  offer,  have  won  for  them  the  favor  of  the  house- 
wives. They  are  recognized  as  a  proven  utility  and  as  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  house  where  they  are  installed. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WALL    BEDS 


1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


FOR  ALL 

FINISHING 

REQUIREMENTS 


THE 

IMMACULATE 
WHITE  ENAMEI 


O  VARNISHES 


ENAMEL 


Standard\^\rnish  Works 

GENERAL  OFFICES:   NEW  YORK  -  90  WEST  STREFT 
BRANCHES :  LONDON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  PARIS  •  MELBOURNE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICES  t  WAREHOUSE  55  STEVENSON  STREET 


IS  THE   AKLTIITECT    AND    ICNGIXEliK 

^^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■l 

PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


^ 


MOTT 


Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  GuHck,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
Office.   1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 


THE  MOTT  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mueller 

Rapidac 

Plumbing  Brass  Goods 


Give  Better  Service  Because  They  Are  Better  Goods 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AT  635   MISSION  STREET 
Ask  For 

•pSinS"    H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co. 

Booklet 


Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  building  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and   reduce    your    Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  EN '^INKERS 

424-440  HOWARD  STREET  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  272  STEUART  STREET 


PACIFIC  STEEL  AND  BOILER  CO. 

.MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Pacific  Patented  Steel  Double  Return  Tube  Portable  Low  Pressure  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Boilers.  Pacific  Low  Pressure  Down  Draft  Boilers  for 
Soft  Coal.  Power  Boilers  and  Appliances.  Pacific  Patented  Hot  Water 
Circulating  Tanks,  Tank  Heaters,  Pneumatic  and  Storage  Tanks. 

General  Offices  and  Plant:     Tacoma,  Wash. 

Phone  SUTTER  466.S 

Sales  Office:     322  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco         A.  W.  MERRILL,  Mgr. 

Branch  in  LOS   ANGELES 

When    writintr   to   Advertisers   please   mention    this    mae.izinc 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 

stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.     Its  use  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND    EXCHANGES 

Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt   Glazed   and 
Enameled    Brick 

in  a  variety 
White,  Ivor 
Blue,    etc. 
Architects   ( 
Full  size  sa 

LIVERMC 

Plant  at  LIVER 
REPRESENTATIVE 

of  colors  including  "Mottles,"   "Ruff," 
y  White,  Cream,  Grey,   Green,  Brown, 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
desiring   permanent  and  unique   effects, 
mple  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

)RE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

.MORE.      Office,  NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

S  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 

When    writing-   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    mag^azine 
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San- a- Cote  GLOSS) 

(CAN   BE  SCRUBBED) 

AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  l^ath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
public  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  maf^es  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 
Distributors — The  liiininstool  Co.,  1174  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Scliutz  Paint  Co., 
Fresno,  Cal.:  Sclineidc-r,  Chappell  &  Jones,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Salt  I-ake  Glass  &  Paint  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  L'lali;  (Iriffin  Paint  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah;  Ernest  Miller  Wall  Paper  Co.,  172  First  St., 
Portland,  Ore.;  Ilickox-Crampton  Paint  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Campbell  Hardware  Co.,  First  and 
Madison  Sts.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Imperial  \'alley  Hardware  Co.,  El  Centro,  Calexico,  Imperial,  Braw- 
ley,  Seeley;  Spokane  Hardware  Co.,  Spokane.  Wash.;  Ellis  Paint  Co.,  Butte.  Mont.;  Simons  Paint 
and  Paper   Co.,    .Mi>siiula.   ("al.:    Continental   Paint   Company,   328   South    First    St.,    San   Jose,   Cal. 


Geo.  H.  Dyer,  President 


R.  W.  Dyer.  Vice-Pres. 


W.  J.  Dyer.  Sec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
17th  and  KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Market  134 


Building  for 

Goodyear  Rubber  Company, 

San  Francisco 

A.  M.  Milwain,  Architect 

Plenty  of  light  and  good 
ventilation  made  possible 
by  the  use  of 

mm  WINDOWS 

Manufactured   and   installed    by 

Hauser  Window 
Company 

I.S7  MINNA  STREET, 
I'hone  Kearny  3706     SAN  FRANCISCO 
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OLD    MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over   the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


BOOO  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN  JUAN,  CAL. 
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DIRECT-LINE  n 

Telephone  Company 

THEODORE  HALL,  Manager 


Telephone  and  Electrical  Engineers 
Automatic  Electric  Company,  Chicago 

AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES  and 

AUTOMATIC  ENUNCIATOR 

Some  of  the  Installations: 

Baker,  Hamilton-Pacific  Co.:  J.  D.  &  A.B. 

Spreckels  Securities  Co. :  California  Packing 

Corporation;  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  So.  Vallejo. 

TELAUTOGRAPH  CORPORATION,  New  York 

Some  of  the  Installations : 

Palace  Hotel,    Hotel  St.  Francis,     Bank  of 

California,         California    Hawaiian    Sugar 

Refining  Co.,  Crockett   Cal. 

INSTALLATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ELECTRICAL  AND  TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 
Tel  Douglas  722     320  Market  St ,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TRAYNOR 


CHARLES  HARCOURT 


OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St  ,San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Breechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS   IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to   Government 
and  Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Ironworks 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 

Refrigferating 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pare  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 


Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


D  0 
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PIONEER 
WHITE  LEAD 


Manufactured  by  the 

OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS 

of 

Slow  and  Perfect  Corrosion 

which  insures  whiteness,  opacity  and  maximum 
durabiUty.  Fineness  of  texture  strengthens  the 
protective  value  of  a  lead  coating. 

PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 

is  impalpably  fine 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 


Established  Established 

70  years  70  years 
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Architect, 
William  B.  Iltner 


Central  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Contractors,  Pike  b'  Cook  Co. 


Glazed  by 
Formp-n  Ford 


Co. 


Completely  equipped  with  AMERICAN  WINDOW  GLASS  CO.'S  DOUBLE  STRENGTH  AA  QUALITY 

FIRST  CHOICE  OF  LEADING  ARCHITECTS 


Because  of  its  absolute  dependability,  American  Window 
Glass  has  been  used  in  many  fine  buildings.  Our  care  in 
inspection  practically  eliminates  all  imperfections  and  as- 
sures uniformity  in  thickness. 

General  Office, 
PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


The  above  trade  mark  ap- 
pears on  every  light  of 
first  quality  glass 


AMERICAN  WINDOW  GLASS  CO., 

L.  H.  BUTCHER  COMPANY,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

341  Montgomery  St.  463  Pacific  Electric  Bldg 


SEATTLE 

421  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg 


This  House  Designed  by  Architects 

Heinian=Schwartz  is  Equipped  with 

PITCHER  HANGERS. 


A  Smooth  Running  Noise- 
less door  hanger  is  a  delight 
to  the  discriminating  house- 
wife. 

A  Pitcher 

Hanger  is  an  asset  to  Every 
Home,  Apartment  House  and 
Hotel.     Manufactured  by 

NATIONAL  MILL  & 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

326  Market   Street 
San  Francisco 


Telephone  Kearny  3620 
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Till':  AKCiirnxT  and  exgi.\ki:r 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIII' 


I     Gravina  and  Verde  Antique  | 

I  go   well    together    as    a    trim    for    the  | 

I  lighter    marbles.      The    picture   shows  | 

I  how     they     were     used     in     the     King  = 

=  County    Court     House,     Seattle — dark  = 

i  mottled  Gravina  from  Alaska  for  the  = 

I  stair  rail  and  risers — rich  green  Verde  | 

=  Antique    from    Vermont    for   the   base  = 

I  and  panel  trim.     The  architect  of  this  | 

i  structure    was    A.    Warren    Gould    of  = 

i  Seattle.  = 

I  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  | 

I                          PROCTOR,   VERMONT  | 

i  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma  f 

?iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Don't  Make 
A  Bad  Crack! 

HOLLOW  AY  System  of 
Steelcrete  Floor  Bind- 
er insures  your  Tile  Floors 
from  Cracking — We  furnish 
and  install  FLOOR  and 
WALL  TILE  of  all 
descriptions. 

Estimates  Gladly  Given 

Holloway  Expanded 
Metal  Company 

Tenth  Street  near  Bryant 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone  Sutter  2619 


CLOW 

"Gasteam"  Radiators 


For  HEATINC-, 

Commercial, 

Biiildinj^s, 

Factories, 

Pul)lic 

Buildings, 

Schools, 

Churches, 

Stores, 

Theatres, 

Halls, 

Apartments 

Residences. 

Eliminate  the 
'^    Boiler  and 

Central  Healing 
Plant 


Have  Heat  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

F.  A.  HAMILTON 

Distributor 

101  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone    Kearny    2249 


CLOW  OASTEAM  RADIATO 


^ 


BAYLEY-SPRINGFIELD 


SOLID  STEEL  SASH 


"Reputation  is  the  be.st  ingre- 
dient in  merchandise.  I'or  when 
a  man  or  a  firm  undertakes  to 
build  u])  a  reputation  for  an 
article,  he  (|uite  naturally  s^uards 
it  as  he  would  his  life." — Louis 
I).  Brandkis, //Ks/(Vr  of  the  U.S- 
Supreme  Court. 

TELEPHONE    KEARNY    3223 

Pacific 

Building  Materials  Co. 

525    MARKET    ST..    SAN     FRANCISCO 
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Fire 
Protection 


iTTTv 


Equip  your  building,  with  **Childs" 
Extinguishers  and  protect  your  Client 
from  Exorbitant  Insurance  Rates  and 
the  possible  Loss  of  his  property. 


Best   bronze   brass 

Bottle   Cage   No. 
4   Brass    wire   fas- 
tened to  cap.  Does 
not    depend    on 
solder.  No   loose 
parts. 

Threaded    coup- 
ling    to     elbow. 


Hose   tested   400 
lbs. 


"Childs"  clamps 
"Childs"  clamps 
avoid  expense  of 
new  couplings 
and  nozzle.  Hose 
replaced  by  the 
use  of  a  screw 
iriver. 


Dome  and  bottom 
formed  by  stamp- 
ing, avoiding  un- 
evenness  of  metal 
caused  by  spin- 
ning. 

Filling   line. 

So.lder  covering 
rivet  heads  on  in- 
side  shell. 


Upturned  edge. 
Bottom  soldered 
on  inside  of  shell. 

Heavy    bead    filled 
with       solder       to 
support    bottom. 
Bottom    handle. 


Cross  Section  Showing  Construction  of  "Childs"  Extinguisher 
Approved  and  Labled  by   Underwriter's  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Twenty  and  forty  gallon  Chemical  Fire  Tanks  for  Fac- 
tories and  Warehouses  —  General  Fire  Protection,  in- 
cluding Cotton  Rubber  lined  and  linen  hose — Hose  reels 
and  racks  —  Corrugated  matting  for  Stairs  and  Land- 
ings  —    Rubber  mats  for  Entrances,  Vestibules,    Etc. 


RALPHS-PUGH  COMPANY 

530-532  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Sutter  2886  Branch  Office  908  Hibernian  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
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'j'liF  ARriirn".r-r    wd  i- \r,ixEi-:i< 


ARCHITECT:  MR.  ARTHUR  S.  BUGBEE 
OWNER:   MR.  E.  M.  WILSON 


llliiiniiniiiiiiiiMiii 


IIIIIIIIMIIII lllilllllinTTTTTl 


■TITTTnilllllllllllllllllllllllirTTgl^yXfa 


This  beautiful 
equipped  with 
recognized  by 
Engineers  as  the 
and  mechanically 


Residence  is 
the^TUEC"  System 
Arch  i  tects  and 
most  efficient 
perfect  constructed 


VACUUM   CLEANER 

Manufactured  by 


The  United  Elecftric  Co 


CANTON,  OHIO 


CALIFORNIA    DISTRIBUTORS 

S.  F.  COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANING  CO. 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


BARKER  BROS. 

724-38  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
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Made  by  BOWSER 

''A  Sign  of  Quality'' 

The  phrase  "Made  by  Bowser" 
long  ago  took  on  a  deeper 
meaningthan  the  mere  words 
indicate.  Each  new  installa- 
tion is  a  striking  testimonial 
of  Bowser  quality.  Architects 
recommend  Bowser  Systems. 
Engineers  delight  to  see  them 
installed.  Owners  praise  their 
service. 

Write  or  telephone  for  information. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

FORT  WAYNE,   IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco  Office: 

612  Howard  Street 

Tel.  Douglas  4323 

Sales  Offices  Representatives 


n  all  Centers 


Everywhere 


Fig.    102 


Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


LAKESIDE  GOLF  CLUB,  LAKE  MERCED,  CAL. 
John  Raid,  Jr.,  Architect,  San  Francisco 
Stained   with   Cabot's   Creosote   Stains.      Roof,   Moss-Green.      Walls,   Gray 

COUNTRY  CLUB  MOUSES 

should  fit  into  tlieir  picturesque  soirroundings  as  liarmoniously  as  possible,  and  suit- 
able coloring  does  more  tliau  anything  else  in  accomplishing-  this.  The  soft,  natural 
tones  of 

OT'S     CREOSOTE     STAINS 
in  browns  and  grays  to  match  the  bark  and  rocks  and   weatherbeaten  wood,   greens  to 
match  the  moss  auid  foliage,  dull  reds  for  autumn  effects,  etc.,  make  the  buildings  bleud 
with  the  landscape  and   took   like  a   part   of   it.     Low   cost,   easy   to   apply,    lasting,    and 
the  creosote  preserves  the  wood. 

SAMUEL    CABOT,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pacific  Building:  Materials   Co.,    San   Francisco  S.    W.   B.    Dally,    Seattle 

Mathews   Paint   Company,   Xos  Angreles  Timms,    Cress   &    Co.,    Portland 

r.   O.   Bush  &   Co.,   Spokane 
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tup:  af<cihti-:ct  and  engineer 


"^e  GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLKD    IN 

THIO    NKW 

SAN     ?^RANCISCO 

CITY   HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS   ANGELES 

Given  highest 
award  at  Panama- 
Paciflc  Interna- 
tional      Exposition, 

1915. 

Waterhouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

331  [.  41b  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle 

Agents  for  WasViington 

ArnericanMailing 

Device 

Corporation 


THE  HfART  or  A  BUILDING 
IS  ITS  PIPING  EQUIPMENT 

A  cumplele  line  for  the  Piping  Fea- 
tures of  Buildings — Power,  Plumbing, 
Heating,  X'cntilating,  Refrigerating, 
Vacuum-Cleaning,  Gas,  Water,  etc. — 
is  furnished  by  Crane  Co.  through 
the   Plumhing   and   Heating  trade. 

The  Architect,  Engineer  and  IJuilder, 
or  Investor,  may  enjoy,  through  the 
facilities  of  this  Company,  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  dealing  entirely 
with  one  Competent  and  Kesiionsible 
House. 

Exhibit  Rooms,  Offices  and  Ware- 
houses in  San  Francisco  and  Oalcland 
and   Fifty-one  other  cities. 

CRANE    CO. 


0k 


1855      1918 

VALVES   AND 
FITTINGS 


«# 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Ciypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory,  148    Hoopsr  St.,  San  Fancisco,    Cal. 
Phone  Market  5767. 

Sales  Office: 

Monadnock  Building.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  5889 


0 


MOTORS 

Any  Size  —  We  Have  Them 


Motors    Exchanged, 
Rented,     Repaired 


Manufacturer  of_the 

Hampton    Auto- 
matic Roller  Rack 


Hampton  Electric 
and  Machine  Co. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
AND       CONTRACTORS 

518-520  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  ERANCISCO 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3266 
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Write  in 

PITTSBURGH" 
Water  Heaters 


No  home  is  modern 
now-a-days  without 
the  convenience  of  hot 
running  water.  If  Pitts- 
burgh Water  Heaters 
are  not  specified  in  the 
original  plans  they  will 
be  installed  later  at  a 
greater  cost  for  install- 
ation. If  specified  in  the 
original  plans  an  open- 
ing can  be  left  in  the 
chimney  breast  at  the 
time  of  building,  there- 
by insuring  proper  flue 
connections. 

Architects  all  over 
the  country  testify  to 
the  worth  and  depend- 
ability of  Pittsburgh 
Water  Heaters. 

If  in  doubt  as  to  the 
size  to  snecify  turn  to 
"Sweet's"Architectural 
Edition,  pages  1024  to 
1027,  or  vsTite  to  the 


Pittsburgh  Water  Heater  Co. 


478  Sutter  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


402  15th  Street 
OAKLAND 


Beach-Robinson  Co. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers 

Carpets 
Draperies 
Furniture 
^=rj.     Rugs 

Wall  Paper 

Ranson  E.   Beach 
studio     • 

239  GEARY  STREET,  3rd  floor 

Union  Square 
Phone  Sutter  580 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALirORNiA  ST[AM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron   Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

671-679   FIFTH   STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Sutter  737 


FORUM  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold,  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND    ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 

15th  and  R.  Sts,,  Sacramento,  CaL 
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CALIFORNIA    ARTISTIC    METAL  &.  WIRE    CO. 

J.  T.  MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT 
•     ORNAMENTAL   IRON  AND   BRONZE  ^ 

\     349-365   SEVENTH    ST.        SAN   FRANCISCO     t 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice  Prks.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOPS!     CORNER    1  9TH  AND   INDIANA  STREETS 

Phone:     Mission  6033  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND 

IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

ARTISTIC    BRONZE.  IRON 

AND  WIRE  WORK                        || 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

AND 

FINISH 

861-863   HOWARD  STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

A.  KNOWLES 

CONTRACTOR  and  ENGINEER 


Fireproof  and   Reinforced 
Concrete  Construction 


442    Call    BIdg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone  Sutter  4712 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58 


A.  A.  Devote,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Office  20.S0  BRYANT  .STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc. 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order,       >-'"CCl  IMCldl  1  ruuuci5 
any  size,  for  Heatinjl  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres,  _  i     ni 

Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Etc.  f  aos  and  BIoweFS 

252  Townsend  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  phone  Garfield  1 1 os 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 


1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET 

Bet .  8th  and  9th 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  Market  337 
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p.  Noble,  Pres.  Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 

E.  B.  Noble,  Vice- Pres.  Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 

A.  E.  Wilkins,  Sec'y  *  ment  from  stock 

priftr  UnUitts  Miii  CUn. 


SUPPLIERS    OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Phones:    Garfield  2575  and  2576 

WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 

W.  B.  Morris,  President  H.  H.  Morris,  Vice-President  L.  J.  Gates,  Secretary 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates  and  Steel       141-147  Beale  Street  and  132-148  Main  Street 

Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KEYSTONE  steei  spiu 

and  Wood  Split  PULLEYS 

Shipments  made  same  day  orders  received. 
Heavy  warehouse  stock  carried  for  every  requirement. 

P.  H.  REARDON,  ^^  fi^fZ:.?™^^ 

Manufacturer  of  Perfect  Spiral  and  Ribbon  Conveyors,  Compressed  Air  and 
General  Machinery,  Hangers,  Shafting,  Pipe  Fittings,  Valves. 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

BanK  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator  Enclosures 
and  Fire  Escapes 

Steel  Windows  in  the  Hallidie  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone,  Mission  1  763  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  ilnTifcjn-,  Economical"  —  Siamls  Uic  St-verc-sl 
Tests —  Endorsed  l)y  the  Lcadinj^  Archilccls  ami  Engineers  of 
tin    (^nI^trv.     It    is  A   PI-RFECT    BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 
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An  Architect's  Home  in  Alameda  County 

By  GEORGE  E.  McCREA 

IT  was  a  poor  Indian  who  could  not  pick  a  better  site  for  his  home  than  a 
white  man  could. 

I  realized  this  several  years  ago,  when  a  large  piece  of  property  in  the 
hills  section  of  Oakland,  California,  came  into  my  possession.  The  property 
embraced  an  old  Red  Man's  camp,  and  was  secluded  and  almost  buried  from 
observation  by  enveloping'  hills.  But  closer  acquaintance  disclosed  that  it  had 
a  sweep  of  view  westward  to  the  Golden  Gate,,  southward  to  San  Jose,  north- 
ward to  far  off  Mount  Tamalpais. 

From  his  unseen  and  unseeable  wickiup  here  the  Red  Man  commanded  the 
entire  landscape  in  every  direction.  He  could  make  his  morning  genuflexions 
to  the  rising  sun  as  it  tipped  the  hills  to  the  east  and  to  the  setting  of  the  same 
astral  deity  as  it  died  away  in  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  Pacific.  His  outposts 
and  sentinels  could  sight  the  approaching  enem}^  and  the  camp  could  rally  for 
defense,  hours  before  an  attack  could  possibly  be  begun. 

Evidently,  the  padres,  in  the  days  when  they  mingled  with  the  California 
Indians,  thought  the  Red  INIan  had  chosen  wisely ;  for,  here  on  this  same  site, 
they  built  a  chapel,  and  from  this  site  carried  on  some  of  their  early  intercourse 
with  the  aiborigines. 

I  found  relics  both  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  padre  when  I  took  the  property; 
relics  of  the  Spanish  settler  who  builded  the  old  two-room  cabin  still  standing 
and  planted  most  of  the  splendid  trees  with  which  it  is  embowered.  Rock- 
bordered,  moss-grown,  serpentine  walks ;  water  courses  drawn  from  undying 
spring's ;  Spanish  civilization,  in  fact,  gone  to  seed  on  ground  where  a  still 
earlier  and  perhaps  nobler  life  had  already  perished. 

The  whole  place  was  a  revelation  in  the  choosing  of  building  sites.  There- 
fore, when  I  tackled  the  problem  of  re-making  what  was  left,  I  should  have 
been  a  poor  architect,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  tried  to  live  up  to  the  vision  of  the 
first  owners. 
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There  was  nothing  to  work  on  save  a  row  of  rectangular  old  buildings,  one 
of  them  the  padre's  chapel  plastered  with  adobe,  another  a  two-room  portable 
house,  a  third  a  two-room  cabin  which  antedated  the  chapel,  and  another  a 
house  which  had  been  used  by  a  branch  of  the  old  Peralta  family,  who^  had 
been  granted  this  tract  and  many  surrounding  acres  by  the  King  of  Spain 
in  1804. 

The  house  was  rectangular  in  form,  with  a  hall,  3^  feet  wide,  running 
through  the  center,  with  three  rooms,  each  about  11x13  feet,  on  either  side. 
There  were  no  baths,  no  closets,  no  plumbing. 

The  whole  row  of  buildings  stretched  along  a  ridge,  in  beautiful  position 
to  command  the  wonderful  vista  which  the  Indians  had  knoAvn  so  well  how  to 
select.  East  and  west  the  ridge  dropped  steeply,  and,  at  first  glance,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  for  a  landscape  architect  to  work  upon.  But  there  was  the 
view  and  the  fine  old  trees,  and  there  was  the  marvelous  invitation  to  devise 
some  kind  of  a  habitat  from  that  crude  nucleus  that  would  enable  a  comfort- 
loving  modern  mortal  to  enjoy  the  morning  and  the  evening  sun  in  his  own 
modern  way,  to  look  out  in  peaceful  repose  to  the  far-away  San  Jose,  to  Tamal- 
pais,  to  Twin  Peaks,  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and  to  feel  himself  the  undisputed  and 
indisputable  proprietor  of  a  joy  which  was  all  his  own  and  which  none  could 
take  away  from  him  save  by  the  orderly  processes  of  Twentieth  Century  law. 

So  I  began  to  build  both  house  and  landscape.  Westward,  where  the  vista 
was  toward  the  Golden  Gate,  I  had  the  land  leveled  down  into  an  oval  forecourt. 
One  side  of  the  oval  I  enclosed  with  a  lattice  fence,  broken,  midway,  by  an 
open  settee  and  summer  house.  The  other  end  of  the  oval  defined  by  an  irregu- 
lar row  of  lilacs  led  down  by  a  gradual  slope  into  a  wider  lawn,  which  opened 
into  a  Japanese  garden. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  house  was  placed  to  give  a  direct,  arrow-vista  of 
the  Golden  Gate.  A  wide  veranda  was  run  along  the  west  side  of  the  house 
and  vines  were  so  trained  over  the  supports  and  columns  as  to  give  enticing 
glimpses  and  pictures  of  the  same  wonderful  western  scene.  A  beautiful  old 
pink  wistaria  suggested  a  pergola  extending  from  the  end  of  the  veranda 
northward  across  the  side  of  the  old  chapel  where  its  long  clusters  would  fall 
gracefully,  but  only  in  such  way  as  to  afford  a  shade,  without  obstructing 
the  view. 

Then  the  house ;  obviously,  it  had  to  be  a  windowed  house,  with  everything 
in  it  bearing  upon  the  exceptional  attributes  of  the  landscape.  So  I  kept  it  long 
and  comparatively  narrow,  with  plenty  of  light  out  toward  the  west,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  also  to  have  been  necessary,  with  simiilar  abundance  of  light 
toward  the  east.  I  moved  the  two-room  portable  house  entirely  out  of  the 
picture,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  belong  there.,  and  placed  it  in  another  part 
of  the  grounds  to  be  used  as  servants'  quarters,  and  concentrated  attention  on 
the  old  chapel  and  the  old  house.  The  chapel  I  retained,  almost  as  it  was, 
converting  it  into  a  dining  room,  with  broad  windows  on  either  side. 

Where  the  portable  house  had  stood,  directly  north  of  the  chapel,  I  built  a 
kitchen  with  a  guest  room  over  it.  The  guest  room  has  a  fireplace,  bathroom, 
closets,  etc.  Fromi  the  west  side  the  view  of  the  Golden  Gate  was  superb,  and 
a  window  on  the  east  side  caught  the  morning  sun  through  the  tree  tops.  Due 
provision,  of  course,  was  made  for  an  entrance  to  this  chamber  which  should 
not  be  connected  with  the  kitchen  in  any  way,  and  the  walls  and  drafts  were  so 
adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  smell  of  cooking  from  passing  upward. 
The  fireplace  was  connected  with  the  same  chimney  as  served  for  the  range  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  fireplace  in  the  dining  room. 

South  of  the  dining  room  lay  the  old  house  with  its  center  hall  and  three 
rooms  on  each  side.    The  first  room  on  the  western  side  I  used  for  an  entrance 
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hall  and  the  other  two  with  a  portion  of  the  old  central  hall  for  a  living  room, 
addino  a  wide  ba}  window  to  the  southern  end. 

I  converted  the  three  ea.'^t  bedrooms  into  two  bedrooms  and  a  bath,  and  ran 
a  brick-paved  terrace  alon^'  the  entire  eastern  side.  To  each  bedroom  I  added 
3  bay  window  with  French  windows  opening^  directly  onto  the  terrace. 

Under  the  old  house  I  excavated  a  basement  and  installed  a  hot-air  furnace. 

The  land  on  the  eastern  front  was  already  j^lanted  with  all  manner  of  Cali- 
fornian  and  imported  flowers  and  with  some  fruit  trees.  I  leveled  it  somewhat 
and  planted  a  lawn  between  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  built  a  g-rape  arbor  along 
its  eastern  border  with  seats,  tea  tables,  hammocks,  etc.  There  is  always  a 
cool  breeze  blowing  in  this  spot,  making  it  a  haven  on  a  hot  day. 

Next  came  the  working  out — perhaps  it  might  be  called  the  restoration  of 
the  grounds  that  lay  beyond  the  house.  There  were  twenty  acres  of  these 
grounds  with  a  deep,  wooded  canyon  sloping  downward  through  the  center. 
The  former  owners  had  imix)unded  the  waters  of  this  canyon  in  a  lake  and  had 
built  an  artificial  island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  and  planted  the  traditional 
palm  on  it.  An  owner  who  had  succeeded  the  Peraltas  was  a  tree  worship])er 
and  had  many  friends  among  seafaring  men  who  manifested  their  friendship 
by  bringing  him  strange  trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sucii  of  these  as 
would  survive  in  California  are  still  growing.  It  was  a  matter  of  natural  devel- 
opment to  revive  the  lake,  bring  the  fading  trees  back  to  their  old  glory,  and 
then  to  erect  at  the  side  of  the  lake  a  fitting  summer  house. 

Winding  upward  from  the  lake  were  walks. — how  old,  I  could  not  guess, 
for  they  j)robably  had  their  origin  in  the  water-trails  of  the  original  Red  Mert — 
and  these  1  rebuilt,  making  inviting  ])assages  u])  to  the  plateau  where  the 
Indians  had  their  council-fire  and  c(Jokery.  The  latter  was  a  wonderful  spot. 
indeed,  huge  r(x:ks  under  an  ancient  oak  meeting  in  an  overhanging  canopv 
hollowed  by  the  fires  of  the  Indians  for  centuries,  and  with  innumeral)le  other 
rocks  clustering  alx)ut  the  central  \n\e  which  had  afforded  ])lace  after  place 
for  mortars  where  the  acorn  flour  was  ground. 

This  spot  1  decided  to  leave  as  the  Red  Men  had  left  it. 
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My  whole  landscape  and  architectural  story  was  thus  so  adjusted  that  one 
could  stand  here,  in  this  Indian's  council  seat,  among-  primitive,  undisturbed 
surroundings,  and  look  downward  over  the  windings:  paths  to  the  spot  where 
the  Spanish  padres  had  soug-ht  to  take  their  message  to  the  aborigines,  could 
see  what  was  left  of  the  era  wherein  the  old  Spanish  families  replaced  the 
Indians  in  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  lands,  and  could  feel  the  exhil- 
aration and  satisfaction  of  having  a  modern  home  that  answered  in  every  way 
to  the  spirit  of  this  ancient  history  and  to  the  v^^onders  of  the  landscape  itself. 


Cost  and  Selling  Price  of  Lumber 

Build  Now  advocates  are  ever}'where  emphasizing  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  building  material  becoming  any  cheaper.  In  fact,  many  think  that 
a  new  price  level  has  been  reached  and  the  fact  that  prices  are  high  is  not  now 
so  much  a  matter  of  concern  to  most  business  men  as  is  the  stability  of  prices. 
Lumbermen  everywhere  are  opposed  to  cutting  wages  until  food  and  clothing- 
prices  are  substantially  less  than  at  present,  and  so  the  reasoning  goes  in  a 
circle  and  leads  back  to  the  original  premise  that  lumber  prices  are  not  likely  to 
drop  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Mills  in  ever}^  section  of  the  country  are  operating 
now  at  a  loss  or  are  barely  making  expenses. 

Statistics  furnished  by  Pacific  Coast  dealers  show  that  for  24  operations  in 
February  cutting  64  mdllion  feet,  the  total  return  from  the  log,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  was 
$21.22,  and  that  the  cost  of  producing  this  lumber  was  $25.45.  During  January 
28  operations  cost  $28.10  with  returns  of  $22.61,  making  a  loss  of  $5.49. 
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ST.   VINCENT   FERRER  PAROCHIAL   SCHOOL,   VALLEJO 
Smith  O'Brien,  Architect 


Some  Recent  Work  of  Smith  O'Brien,  Architect 
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HE  following"  photographs  show  a  few  of  the  recent  build- 
ings   designed   by    Smith    O'Brien,    architect   of    San 
Francisco.      They    represent   a    variety    of    subjects    as 
well  as  styles  in  architecture  and  there  runs  through  all  of 
them  a  satisfying  feeling  of  good  design  and  careful  con- 
struction. 

The  domestic  work  illustrated  is  particularly  interesting, 
notably  the  Palo  Alto  residence,  the  Blackwood  residence,  and 
the  hall  of  the  Keyes  home ;  the  success  achieved  connotes  the 
fact  that  the  designs  were  carefully  studied  and  the  buildings 
well  built. 

The  monumental  Novitiate  or  training  school  at  Los  Gatos 
is  adniiirably  handled  and  will  form,  when  the  remaining  units 
are  completed,  a  notable  group,  situated,  as  it  is,  on  a  mag- 
nificent site  overlooking  the  town. 

The  design  for  St.  Edward's  church  possesses  man}-  quali- 
ties of  interest  in  the  Gothic  style.   The  interior  is  handled  in 
a  direct  and  careful  manner  and  should  prove  one  of  the  best 
church  interiors  in  San  Francisco. 

St.  Vincent's  school  in  Vallejo  represents  a  step  forward  in  school  archi- 
tecture. For  choice  of  style,  directness  and  simplicity  in  handling  it  would  be 
(lifificult  to  improve  upon.  The  entrance  is  noteworthy  as  a  good  example  of  the 
style  employed. 
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ST.    EDWAKDS    CIlllUII    ANH    RKCTOKV 
SMITH    Ol'.KIKN.  ARCHITECT 
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INTERIOR,  ST.  EDWARD'S  CHURCH,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SMITH  O'BRIEN,      .  ARCHITECT 
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BUILDING  FOR  MR.  J.  HENRY  MEYER,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
Smith  O'Brien,  Architect 


The  commercial  building"  on  Front  street,  San  Francisco,  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  simple  materials  intelligently  handled. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  charming  little  Celtic  cross,  a  splendid  piece 
of  artisanship — a  single  piece  of  granite  seven  feet  high.  The  design  is  adapted 
from  the  famous  Cross  of  St.  Martin,  Zona,  Scotland.  The  cross  shows  how 
dignified  and  pleasing  a  small  cemetery  memorial  may  be  made. 
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LIVING  ROOM,   RESIDENCE  AT  PALO   ALTO 
Smith  O'Brien,   Architect 


HALL,   RESIDENCE  OF   MR.    ALEX.    D.   KEVES 
Smith   O'Brien,   Architect 
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RKSIDENCK  OF  MR.  ALKXANI  )I:k  D.  KEYES,  SAX  FRANCISCO 
SMITU  Ol'.RlEX.  ARCHITECT 


DINING  ROOM.  RESIDENCE  OF  ^IR.  ALEX.  D.  KEYES 
Smith   O'Brien,   Architect 


LIVING  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  ALEX.  D.  KEYES 
Smith  O'Brien,  Architect 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  IIARRV  T.  I'.LACKWOOD.  SAX  FRANXISCO 
SMITH  O'BRIEN,  ARCHITECT 
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The  Post- War  Committee  on  Architectural  Practice 

ONE  of  the  interesting  subjects  discussed  at  the  fifty-second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
April  30  to  May  2,  was  the  report  of  the  Post-War  Committee  on  Archi- 
tectural Practice.   The  discussion  was  conducted  under  the  following  headings : 

Extension  of  the  Architect's  Service. 

The  Architect  as  a  Citizen. 

The  Status  of  the  Architect. 

Responsibility  of  the  Architect. 

Percentage  Remuneration. 

Supervision  of  Construction. 

The  Need  of  a  More  Comprehensive  Service. 

Organized  Industry. 

The  Post- War  Committee  has  issued  a  statement  which  is  being  given  the 
widest  possible  publicity,  being  mailed  to  10,000  or  more  architects  throughout 
the  country,  regardless  of  their  institute  affiliations.  The  statement  is  a  plea 
for  co-operation  and  is  the  first  step  in  an  effort  to  work  together  on  common 
■ground  for  common  good.     Extracts  from  the  report  follow : 

The   Architect's   Relations   to   Those   With   Whom   He   Would    Co-operate 

The  Need  for  a  More  Comprehensive  Service:  The  modern  tendency  of  'busi- 
ness, accentuated  by  the  experience  of  the  war,  is  to  deal  with  larger  organizations 
with  one  responsible  head  rather  than  with  the  several  contributing  factors  that  go 
to  make  up  an  organization  to  produce  a  material  result.  It  is  said  that  the  architect 
has  done  nothing  to  meet  this  demand,  but  that  engineers  and  contracting  organiza- 
tions have,  to  an  extent,  done  so. 

The  war  has  brought  the  whole  world  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  de- 
mands that  production  be  increased  and  that  resources  and  facilities  be  developed 
to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  pre-war  volume.  The  architect  appears  to  have  done 
little  to  co-ordinate  his  work  with  the  movement  for  efficiency  in  production.  The 
experience  of  the  Construction  Division,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Housing  Division, 
and  the  Housing  Corporation  have  demonstrated  the  great  advantage  of  intimate 
organized  co-operation  of  all  the  factors  in  building  production  in  meeting  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  war  emergency.  Such  co-operations  would  appear  to  be  no  less  desir- 
able in  peace  times. 

Should  there  not  be  a  closer  co-operation  between  engineers,  architects,  and 
construction  men?  Should  not  all  these  quahties  be  integrated  within  the  architect's 
organization?  Should  not  all  be  present  at  each  stage  of  the  procedure?  Does  this 
point  toward  larger  organizations  in  which  men  of  varying  qualifications  co-operate 
figuratively  as  equals  rather  than  the  present  plan  whereby  one  man — the  architect — 
employs  others  to  work  under  his  direction?  Does  it  not  suggest  the  organization 
of  the  architect's  own  office  on  lines  which  would  insure  the  interest  of  every  assist- 
ant as  a  creator  rather  than  as  a  wage-earner? 

The  Contractor's  Function:  Great  changes  have  taken  place,  in  recent  years, 
in  the  status  of  the  contractor  in  relation  to  building  enterprises.  In  important  work 
the  contractor  now,  generally,  sells  his  services  on  a  professional  basis.  His  re- 
muneration is  understood  to  be  for  the  use  of  his  organization  and  its  knowledge  of 
the  building  business.  In  such  cases  this  changes  the  relation  of  the  architect  to 
the  whole  building  procedure. 

Many  contractors  have  been  quick  to  realize  changed  conditions  and  the 
apparent  desire  of  modern  business  to  deal  with  one  organization  equipped  to  handle 
ail  phases  of  a  building  problem.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  so-called  "general 
contractors"  who  do  nothing  but  trade  on  a  name,  have  no  technical  knowledge  of 
building,  and  live  on  the  skill  and  credit  of  their  sub-contractors.  But  there  are  also 
general  contractors  and  construction  companies  composed  of  able  men,  which 
employ  able  designers  and  do  all  work  from  the  making  of  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions to  the  financing,  building  and  furnishing  of  the  structure.  As  against  such  a 
system,  the  average  architectural  organization  dwindles  in  impressiveness.  The 
services  of  an  architect,  where  a  really  competent  contractor  is  selected  on  the 
basis  of  "confidence,"  is  not  required  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  older  method, 
to  watch  the  performance  of  the  contractor  or  to  safeguard  the  expenditures  of  the 
owner.  Nor  is  he  so  frequently  called  upon  to  adjudicate  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  the  owner  and  the  contractor  over  interpretations  of  the  contract  obliga- 
tions.    On  the  other  hand,  where  the  old  form  of  lump  sum  contract  is  carried  out 
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witli  inc()ini)ftt.'iU  so-called  j^^'iu-ral  contractors  who  siih-lct  ovcrythinj^  and  kiu)w 
notliiii)^^  of  hiiildiiiK.  the  work  and  respoiisihility  of  the  architect  is  j^reatly  increased. 
'  )ii  the  whole  contractors  are  more  and  more  uiiwillin;i  to  j^uarantee  costs  as  tiie 
complexities  and  uncertainties  of  hiiildiiiK  increase  and  there  ai)i)ears  to  he  a  shiftinjj: 
relationship  in  the  professional  rcsponsil)ilities  of  architect  and  huilder. 

In  view  of  these  tendencies  shall  we  not  have  to  revise  the  established  relations 
of  architect  and  contractor?  Do  these  not  also  suggest  a  vital  reason  for  establish- 
ing a  closer  co-oi)eration  and  understanding  between  architects,  consulting  special- 
ists, and  contractors,  and  indicate  a  community  of  interest  that  has  hitherto  been 
unapparent?  Must  not  the  architect  encourage  and  utilize  every  valuable  outside 
aid  to  efficiency  and  yet  clarify  his  own  function  as  an  element  in  building  produc- 
tion? Can  the  man  who  creates  the  design  also  be  the  director  or  manager  of  the 
whole  i)rocedure  of  building  or  shall  he  be  ])rimarily  the  designer?  Should  not  the 
architect  by  his  experience  and  training  be  the  best  i'ltted  to  co-ordinate  all  branches 
of  the  work  and  successfully  administer  the  enterprise?  If  not,  does  it  not  suggest 
a  serious  defect  in  his  training?  Would  not  the  contractors  welcome  sucli  adminis- 
tration if  ai)i)lied  in  a  business-like  way  l)v  the  logical  interpreter  of  the  design? 
Have  not  I)ui](ling  and  architecture  (which  once  were  the  same  art)  drifted  too 
far  apart? 

Organized  Industry:  The  arcliitcct  is  said  to  have  ignored  or  neglected  his 
relationship  to  one  great  element  of  the  building  world:  organized  and  unorganized 
labor,  lie  is  said  to  consider  that  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  troulilesome,  unre- 
liable and  uninterested  in  good  workmanslii]).  in  the  advance  of  the  art  of  building 
and  in  efliciency. 

Has  tile  architect  done  anything  to  I'lnd  out  if  there  is  another  side  to  tlie  ques- 
tion? Is  the  architect  convinced  that  tlie  average  builder  is  so  wise  a  guide  to  labor 
that  no  better  condition  of  employment  could  be  devised?  Should  not  the  architect 
as  representative  of  the  owner  (the  public)  be  a  party  to  the  agreements  made 
l)etween  emploj'ers  and  employees  in  the  building  trades?  Would  not  a  more  intel- 
ligent study  of  trades  relations  avoid  many  of  the  disputes  between  workmen  and 
employers?  Could  he  not  co-operate  in  their  relationship  so  as  to  place  it  on  a 
higher  plane,  make  it  more  human  and  tend  toward  better  craftsmanship? 

Is  not  the  environment  of  the  worker  in  his  shop  and  in  his  home  largely  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  attitude  of  the  worker  toward  his  work  and  the  factor  which 
decides  whether  or  not  his  happiness  and  contentment  comes  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  chosen  vocation?  If  so,  is  not  that  environment  a  ciiallcngc  to  tlie  architectural 
profession  in  each  community? 

If  workers  generally  have  become  wage-earners  rather  tiian  creators,  is  this  not 
a  condition  tremendously  important  to  the  future  of  architecture  and  does  not  the 
challenge  for  its  correction  lie  at  our  door? 

Standardization  of  Building  Products:  Although  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
past  toward  standardization  of  building  materials  of  minor  importance,  it  is  said 
that  the  high  cost  of  building  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  great  variety  and  detail  of 
materials  demanded  by  architects'  plans  and  specilications.  There  are  said  to  l)e 
many  parts  of  a  building  which  are  now  made  to  special  details  or  which  vary  in 
the  details  as  produced  liy  the  manufacturer,  the  standardization  of  which  would 
simplify  and  cheapen  the  process  of  building.  l)Ut  would  in  no  way  affect  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Is  this  not  a  field  for  co-operation  between  "material  men"  and  architects  that 
oflfers  a  wide  field  of  usefulness?  Should  not  an  effort  be  made  to  perpetuate  and 
expand  the  effort  made  in  this  direction  by  the  War  Industries  Board  because  of 
the  war-time  necessity?    What  are  the  items  that  can  ijrofitaljly  be  attacked  and  how? 

The  Relation  of  the  Architect  to  His  Fellow  Architects  and  the  Men  Preparing  for 

the  Practice  of  the  Profession 

Architectural  Societies:  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  practicing  architects 
of  the  countrj-  are  members  of  anj'  jirofessional  organization.  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  this  aside  from  the  proverl)ial  indifference  of  the  human  species  to  matters 
not  patently  connected  with  getting  along  in  the  world.  Our  professional  organiza- 
tions have  been  accused  of  devoting  too  much  time  to  discussions  on  the  art  of 
architecture.  They  are  said  to  have  occupied  their  energies  in  the  past  in  prescribing 
the  exact  terms  upon  which  an  architect  may  seek  or  accept  employment  and  have 
not  taken  into  account  suflicienrly  the  kind  and  quality  of  service  the  public  demands 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for,  or  the  terms  upon  which  the  public  is  willing  to  engage 
such  service  under  the  ever-changing  economic  conditions  that  govern  all  business 
operations. 

Without  exi)ressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  these  accusations,  can  we 
not  consider  anew  what  kinds  of  organizations  are  needed  in  order  that  tlirougii 
association   and   conference   between   architects   the   practice   of  architecture   may   be 
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advanced  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the  service  it  may  render  to  society  thus  be 
increased?  Is  the  cost  of  membership  in  existing  societies  prohibitive?  Do  exist- 
ing organizations  have  the  influence  on  public  questions  which  they  should  be  able 
to  exert  by  reason  of  their  competence?  Are  they  too  much  occupied  with  subjects 
pertaining  to  their  own  households?  Do  we  need  regional  organizations  of  archi- 
tects distinct  from  or  as  an  adjunct  to  a  national  organization?  Shall  we  have 
organization  for  so-called  business  and  technical  purposes  only,  with  no  attempt 
to  enforce  an  ethical  code?  It  has  been  said  that  we  should  have  an  organization 
of  architects  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bettering  the  financial  standing  of  the  architect. 
Is  there  really  any  such  demand? 

Competitions:  It  has  been  said  that  a  profession  whose  members  are  willing 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  employment  can  never  occupy  as  authoritative  or 
distinguished  a  position  as  one  whose  counsel  is  directly  sought  from  its  members 
according  to  their  known  qualifications. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  architectural  profession  is  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  having  offiicially  countenanced  competition  as  a  means  of  selection, — that 
competition  involves  economic  waste  and  is  fundam^entally  unsound, — that  the  com- 
parison of  drawings  produced  without  the  benefit  of  personal  consultation  or  co- 
operation with  the  interests  that  are  to  use  the  building  when  built  tends  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  architects  are  primarily  picture-makers  and  that  the  owner's  interests 
do  not  demand  contract  with  the  architect. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  is  claimed  by  friends  of  comipetition  that  an  architect 
comes  out  of  a  competition  a  better  architect  than  when  he  entered  it,  (whether  he 
be  winner  or  loser), — that  where  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  are  observed  the  limits  of  cost  are  fixed  by  limits  of  content,  the  com- 
petence of  competitors  established  by  examination  of  previous  performance  and 
judgment  by  a  technical  jury  guaranteed;  a  competition  becomes  a  post-graduate 
"thesis  of  great  value  to  the  profession  and  no  greater  economic  waste  than  any  other 
form  of  education. 

As  part  of  this  question,  the  methods  by  which  architects  are  employed  need 
study.  There  seem  to  be  three  ways  by  which  they  may  solicit  a  commission:  By 
the  competition,  as  above  described;  by  the  social  method  of  utilizing  friends  and 
acquaintances;  and  by  the  direct  business  method  of  soliciting  employment,  by 
making  sketches  gratis,  none  of  which  methods  are  countenanced  by  good  business 
procedure.  The  schedule  of  professional  charges  has  been  supposed  to  be  man- 
datory, or  has  been  used  by  some  architects  to  indicate  a  compulsory  fee  to  which 
they  are  bound,  thus  setting  up  an  anomalous  condition  whereby  the  public  is  led 
to  believe  that  all  architects  possess  equal  ability  because  they  are  entitled  to  equal 
payment. 

The  younger  men  have  said  that  onlj^  through  competitions  can  they  hope  to 
get  a  chance  at  important  work.  Even  if  this  is  true,  is  it  a  desirable  way?  Does 
it  lead  to  progress?  Could  not  a  better  way  be  found  to  achieve  this  and  the  pur- 
poses generally  subserved  by  competitions?  Are  not  the  results  of  competitions 
(because  of  unfulfilled  promises)  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  disappointment 
and  discord  between  architect  and  client? 

Education:  Our  architectural  schools,  in  emphasizing  with  more  or  less  success 
the  important  features  of  design,  science,  and  culture,  are  said  to  have  neglected  to 
train  the  students  in  practical  business  methods  or  practical  building  knowledge, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  proportion  of  graduate  architects  are  utterly  unprepared 
to  render  skilled  service.  Architecture  to  them  appears  to  be  mainly  a  matter  of 
designing  monumental  public  buildings.  Thus  it  would  seem  to  be  true  that  many 
young  men  gain  their  actual  experience  at  the  expense  of  their  first  clients.  There 
is  a  large  question  as  to  whether  the  practical  application  of  scholastic  training  can 
be  taught  in  schools  or  whether  it  must  be  gained  through  some  system  of  appren- 
ticeship or  responsible  association  with  more   experienced  architects. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  our  schools  more  responsive  to  the  practical  needs 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live?  Have  not  architectural  schools  been  woefully  at 
fault  in  neglecting  to  instruct  their  students  in  their  obligations  as  citizens  qualified 
to  render  a  great  and  needed  service  in  every  community?  What  can  we  do  to  bring 
this  viewpoint  to  the  fore  and  yet  not  neglect  the  training  in  that  art  which  is  the 
spiritual  element  of  building?  What  kind  of  a  plan  can  be  devised  which  will  give 
the  inexperienced  architect  a  chance  after  suitable  training  to  start  for  himself,  yet 
give  him  wise  guidance? 

There  is  also  a  great  problem  before  us  in  the  frequently  discussed  question  of 
new  forms  of  architectural  design  appropriate  to  the  new  ways  of  living,  the  new 
ways  of  industrial  production,  and  the  new  social  forces  everywhere  in  evidence. 
Does  not  this  problem  require  an  entirely  new  kind  of  training  for  the  young  student 
and  continuous  study  on  the  part  of  the  practicing  architect  to  keep  in  touch  with 
realty? 
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Management  of  Big  Buildings 

I'.y    W  .  J.    IIOCCJSCJX 

Wl  \\'.\  shttuld  ;i  huildin^'  inanaLicr  lake  charge  of  a  l)iiil(lin^ '^  (  )r<linarily 
a  building  manas^er  is  employed  after  the  huildinj^'  is  erected  and  ready 
for  occupancy;  but  in  the  minds  of  tliose  who  liave  had  the  larj^est 
experience  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer:  before  the  foundations  are  laid. 
lie  should  bei^in  with  the  plans,  and  "f^row  up"  with  the  buildinj^,  as  it  were. 
In  this  way  he  not  only  becomes  familiar  with  its  every  advantage,  but 
can  briny-  to  the  architect  and  builder  a  vast  fund  of  information,  grained 
throui;h  his  ])ractical  exi>erience.  which  is  invaluable  at  that  time.  Many  of 
the  problems  which  arise  in  the  rental  of  the  finished  structure,  when  there  is 
lack  of  expert  knowded.ye  beforehand,  are  solved  with  the  buildiui^  mana<^er's 
help,  before  they  exist.  He  is  not  only  aidini;  in  the  planning  and  becomini^ 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  structure,  hut  he  is  bej^inning'  his  campaign  for 
securinji;  tenants,  so  that  by  the  time  the  l>uikling  is  completed  the  majority  of 
offices  are  leased. 

The  scientific  management  of  building's  is  ])ractically  a  new  profession,  but 
one  that  is  growing'  in  favor  with  those  who  look  upon  a  buildin_:^  proposition 
from  the  standjxjint  of  a  sound  and  safe  investment. 

The  avera.ge  owner,  or  the  tenant  of  the  building  for  that  matter  little  real- 
izes what  it  means  to  operate  a  building.  Between  the  thousands  of  tenants 
in  our  larg-e  office  buildings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  owners  on  the  other, 
stands  the  man  in  charge  of  the  building.  It  is  this  determined  individual  who 
has  been  developing  himself  during  the  past  few  years,  and  who  must  act  as 
arbitrator  or  referee  between  the  owner  and  the  tenant,  and  be  able  to  satisfy 
both,  that  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Building  Manager." 

The  proj^er  management  of  business  properties  involves  a  great  deal  more 
work  than  merely  renting  the  buildings  and  collecting  the  rents.  The  agent 
is  usually  expected  to  perform  many  other  services  for  the  owner,  such  as 
looking  after  the  water  rates,  tax  bills,  fire  liabilities  and  plate  glass  insurance : 
the  hiring  of  employes,  such  as  elevator  men,  firemen  and  engineers.  He  must 
also  pay  their  wages  regularly.  He  must  get  estimates  for  necessary  repairs 
to  the  property  and  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  work  while  it  is  in  progress. 
There  are  also  other  bills  to  be  attended  to,  besides  all  the  endless  orders  that 
come  from  the  Board  of  Health,  I'.ureau  of  b^actory  Inspection,  Ikireau  of 
Buildings,  and  other  State  and  City  departments. 

The  manager  of  a  building  is  a  mayor,  police,  health  and  street  cleaning  com- 
missioner, and  department  of  public  works,  to  a  community  of  several  thousand 
people  under  a  single  roof.  So  vast  has  this  real  estate  field  become  that  no 
man  can  jwssibly  know  it  all,  and  the  liigher  the  building  specialist  develops, 
the  greater  success  will  be  the  building  from  an  investment  standpoint. 

He  must  be  competent  to  select  the  most  ca]>able  men  for  the  heads  of  the 
(lifTerent  de]>artments,  men  who  know  their  work,  when  and  how  it  should  be 
done,  and  will  see  that  it  is  done  when  it  should  be,  and  as  it  should  be.  To 
do  this  in  such  a  way  as  will  produce  the  best  results,  he  must  be  a  good  student 
of  human  nature.  He  must  be  sure  that  every  employe  carries  out  the  s]>irit 
of  the  management. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  building  manager  to  be  a  plumber,  but  he  should 
know  where  the  different  values  are  located,  and  what  they  are  for,  so  that  if 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  shut  the  water  or  steam  off  from  any  part  of 
the  building  he  could  do  so  without  calling  the  engineer. 

He  should  be  enough  of  an  electrician  to  know  where  the  different  switches 
are  located,  what  macliines  thev  control,  and  should  be  able  to  throw  them  oft' 
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PROPOiED    DIVHOPVirNT    OF    KEY    ROUIT.   BASIN 
VCSTERN    \\ATERrRONT    OAKLAND     CALIfORjNIA 

PARR    TERMINAL    CO. 


__^- 


BLOCK  PLAN  OF  PROPOSED  DEVELOPMENT,  KEY  ROUTE  BASIN  ' 
■Vyilfred  N.   Ball,   Chief  Engineer 

Proposed  Parr  Terminal  will  be  Largest  Port  Terminal 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 

By  WILFRED  N.  BALL,  Chief  Engineer 

THE  Parr  terminal  is  located  on  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  bay,  imme- 
diately alongside  of  the  harbor  terminal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
with  its  car-storage  yards  and  main  line  connections  overland,  and  its  inter- 
change track  connections  with  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  the  Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railroad. 

The  site  is  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  western  waterfront  of  the  city  of 
Oakland  known  as  the  Key  Route  basin,  situated  between  the  Oakland  pier  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  pier  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Ter- 
minal Railways  (Key  Route  System). 

Here  an  area  extending  2(X)8  feet  along  the  waterfront  and  1668  feet  back 
of  the  United  States  bulkhead  line  was  taken  over  by  the  Parr  Terminal  Com- 
pany under  a  long  term  lease  from  the  city  of  Oakland  on  June  15,  1918. 

The  engineering  department  of  the  Parr  Terminal  Company  has  laid  out  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  development  for  the  Key  Route  Basin  with  the  thought 
jn  mind  that  the  65  acres  which  the  Parr  Terminal  Company  controls  will  be 
developed  as  a  unit  of  this  rather  ambitious  scheme  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  basin. 

The  Key  Route  Basin  project  consists  essentially  of  four  large  piers  abutting 
city  frontage  and  a  suggested  plan  of  development  for  the  Key  Route  pier, 
which  is  held  by  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Railways  under  a  50- 
year  franchise,  all  of  which  is  approached  by  railroad  tracks  and  paved  streets, 
and  backed  up  by  ample  warehouse  and  industrial  sites. 

An  embarcadero  200  feet  wide  extends  across  the  frontage  from  Seventh 
street  at  Albers  Brothers  Milling  Company's  plant  on  the  south,  to  the  Union 
Construction  Company's  plant  on  the  north,  and  the  necessary  east  and  west 
streets  are  laid  out  to  give  the  most  efficient  size  and  shape  for  warehouse  and 
industrial  sites  and  the  best  layout  for  spur  tracks. 
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Tracks  ])arallflin<^  the  south,  cast  and  north  sides  of  the  I'nion  Construction 
C'oni|)anv  provide  ample  storaj^e  and  classification  si)ace  which  will  be  directly 
connected  through  a  I'.elt  Line  road,  to  three  trans-continental  railroads  and  to 
all  piers  and  industrial  sites. 

The  I'arr  Terminal  Com])any's  pro])erty,  as  shown  on  the  aero])lane  view, 
consists  of  20  blocks  immediately  north  of  .Albers'  mill  and  the  larj^-e  stora<j;-e 
and  classification  yard  and  terminal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  scheme  of  development  calls  for  four  tracks  on  the  embarcadero,  con- 
nected with  the  Southern  Pacific  on  the  south  and  the  future  tracks  on  the 
northern  develojiment  of  the  basin.  These  tracks  will  be  drills  for  the  ])iers 
r.nd  industrial  and  warehouse  sites. 

It  is  ])roposed  to  build  a  battery  of  five  warehouses  iir.mediately  east  of  the 
embarcadero,  which  will  be  of  Class  "B"  construction  and  desit^ned  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  chan.i^ed  over  for  use  as  industrial  lofts. 

The  ten  blocks  immediately  east  of  these  warehouses  are  set  aside  for  the 
construction  of  industrial  loft  building's  (after  the  Bush  Terminal  type)  and 
for  subleasinij-  to  industries  for  erection  of  plants  which  will  be  tonnaj^e  pro- 
ducers. 

The  small  block  abuttini^  the  embarcadero  just  north  of  the  five  warehouses 
is  set  aside  as  a  site  for  a  combination  pumpini:^  and  heatin^  ])lant. 

The  pumping-  equipment  with  the  proper  piping"  and  loading  racks  with  con- 
nections to  ])iers  will  be  for  Oriental  oil  handling-  facilities,  and  the  heating- 
feature  is  for  connection  to  the  proposed  industrial  lofts. 

The  two  large  blocks  immediately  east  of  this  jjumping  plant  are  set  aside  as 
sites  for  vegetable  oil  storage  tanks. 

The  small  block  north  of  the  pumping  plant  and  which  is  the  northerly  limit 
of  the  Parr  lease,  is  to  be  used  as  a  corporation  yard  for  the  Terminal  Company. 

The  two  blocks  immediately  east  of  this  corporation  yard  are  to  be  used 
for  the  storage  of  Alaskan  Anthracite  and  other  coals,  and  will  be  provided 
with  the  proper  handling  facilities,  which  are  connected  with  the  second  pier 
with  the  overhead  telpher  systems. 

The  two  large  piers  shown  in  the  aeroplane  view  just  north  of  Albers.  mill 
are  facing  the  Parr  lease  and  a  detailed  section  of  these  unusual  structures  is 
herewith  shown. 

Individually,  any  one  of  the  units  which  make  up  the  Parr  Terminal  is  a 
large  and  important  engineering  structure  worthy  of  detailed  description.  Col- 
lectively, the  whole  project  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  modern  freight 
handling  port  terminal,  with  a  large  industrial  hinterland,  a  necessary  shipping 
element  hitherto  rare  in  this  country  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  attention  of  this  article,  therefore,  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  com- 
posite desig^n  of  the  terminal  rather  than  those  structural  details  which  in  so 
enormous  an  undertaking  would  require  space  far  beyond  that  available  here. 

Mr.  R.  S.  McElwee  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  author 
of  the  text-book.  "Ports  and  Harbor  Facilities."  etc..  a  ]x)rt  authority  of  inter- 
national reinitation,  said  respecting  this  ])lan  for  the  Parr  Terminal  and  the  Kev 
Route  I'»asin  at  Oakland: 

"This  is  an  exceptionally  com])lete  and  modern  layout  according  to  our  latest 
experience  and  thought  in  i)ort  develo])ment      *      ■■'■  altogether  your  plan 

fulfills  all  the  points  of  cardinal  imp<irtance.  and  such  a  terminal  will  be  nothing 
short  of  epoch-making." 

The  two  great  ocean  piers  are  largely  modelled  upon  the  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful Port  Commission  Ocean  Piers  at  Seattle  (Smith's  Cove)  which  in  turn 
were  adapted  from  designs  of  piers  at  Manchester.  England,  and  at  the  Tilbury 
Docks,  London,  with  the  additional  feature  of  the  shipside  concrete  warehouses. 
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THe  Parr  Terminal  Company  and  its  engineering-  department  owes  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  desig'n  of  these  piers  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Higday,  formerly  Port 
Manager  of  the  port  of  Seattle  and  now  with  the  Parr  Company,  and  ^Ir.  G.  F. 
Nicholson,  Chief  Engineer  for  the  port  of  Seattle. 

The  Parr  Terminal  Company  is  placing  and  ballasting  permanent  railway 
tracks  three  and  one-half  miles  in  length  upon  the  property,  largely  utilizing  85- 
pound  rail,  directly  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  Southern  Pacific  freight 
tracks.  This  represents  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $100,000.  Extensions  to  track 
connections  with  the  Santa  Fe,  Western  Pacific  and  other  lines  have  been  care- 
fully planned  to  be  efifectuated  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  old  mtunicipal  apron  wharf,  1077  feet  long,  astride  a  rock  riprap,  is 
being  extended  to  2008  feet  in  length  ( or  the  full  frontage  of  the  property ) , 
raised  four  feet  to  the  grade  of  the  adjacent  wharf  of  the  Albers  Bros.  Milling 
Company,  and  shipside  tracks  installed,  a  $125,000  contract. 

A  cargo  shed  or  slip-head  house,  120  by  500  feet,  estimated  cost  $65,000,  is 
to  be  erected  at  once  upon  the  new  apron  wdiarf.  The  plans  are  now  in  the 
contractor's  hands  and  bids  will  be  accepted  by  the  company  shortly.  This  shed 
is  to  be  built  primarily  to  serve  the  Parr-McCormick  fleet  and  other  coastwise 
vessels  and  river  steamers,  as  well  as  provide  promptly  one  entirely  suitable 
berth  for  trans-Pacific  ships. 

The  northerly  portion  of  the  2008  foot  apron  wharf  will  be  left  uncovered 
for  the  reception  of  timber,  structural  steel,  railway  material  and  other  heavy 
commodities  served  with  traveling"  cranes  on  shipping  spurs. 

The  first  unit  of  pier  to  accommodate  overseas  cargo,  800  feet  long  and  180 
feet  wide,  supporting  a  cargo  shed  120  feet  in  width,  planned  for  two  stories, 
with  nearly  200,000  scjuare  feet  of  covered  floor  space,  is  expected  to  be  com- 
menced during  1919. 

A  concrete  warehouse,  with  97,000  square  feet  of  ground  floor  space,  is  now 
being  designed  and  will  be  erected  on  one  of  the  large  upland  blocks  fronting 
the  embarcadero,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  construction  must  start  bv 
June  of  this  year  and  building  must  be  rushed  to  prompt  completion. 

The  lease  requires  the  installation  of  a  coal  terminal  for  the  reception  and 
distribution — both  inland  and  to  vessels — of  Alaska  anthracite  coal.  The  first 
unit  of  this  plant  will  be  started  during  1919. 

The  early  installation  of  pipe  lines,  heating  plant,  electric  pumps,  steel  and 
concrete  tanks,  tank  car  spurs  and  other  oil  facilities  suitable  for  Philippine  and 
other  vegetable  oils  is  programmed. 

The  necessary  street  and  sewer  work  for  immediate  needs  is  now  being- 
constructed.  . 

The  Parr  Terminal  Company  expects  to  be  operating  the  first  unit  of  their 
plant  (apron  wharf,  cargo  shed,  railroad  tracks  and  roadways)  by  July  15th 
of  this  year. 

Interned  American  Engineers  in  France 

It  appears  that  many  American  engineers  are  being  detained  in  France. 
One  engineering  society  has  passed  resolutions  urging  the  speedy  return  of  all 
highway  engineers.  The  Engineering  Council  and  the  American  Association 
of  Engineers  should  send  representatives  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  convince 
government  officials  that  American  highway  engineers  should  not  be  detained 
longer  in  France.    Thev  are  needed  at  home. 
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Home  Furnishings  Production     A  Part  of  America's 
Reconstruction  Job 

I'.y    KKIIARl)    I".    I5ACII 

Tl  1  !■"  words  industrial  art  inipK-  the  relation  of  art  to  industrial  or  nu-chanical 
])r()ducti()n.  which  in  daily  parlance  si,L;nifies  the  relation  of  ajjpealinj;"  form 
and  color  to  utility.  They  mean  that  usefulness,  while  remainiui;  an  essen- 
tial objective,  is  shorn  of  its  ability  to  contribute  to  cultural  ])ro<(ress  if  it  is  not 
made  sufficiently  attractive  to  contribute  pleasure  to  human  environment.  This 
relation  between  industry  and  art  is  embraced  in  the  word  design,  a  type  of 
thinkinj^'  that  Americans  have  been  too  ready  to  let  others  do  for  them  these 
luany  years. 

\\'hile  counting-  upon  mass  production  as  a  quick  road  to  Ibv^q  fiji^ures  on  our 
national  ledger,  we  have  not  been  far  sighted  enough  to  discover  that  mass 
alone  becomes  an  obstacle  in  all  articles  which  constitute  our  domestic  sur- 
roundings, if  a  constant  and  consistently  growing  appeal  does  not  form  a  part 
of  its  reason  for  being.  The  exact  value  to  be  ])laced  ui)on  the  material  and 
the  design  we  have  for  many  decades  gauged  incorrectly.  The  gloss  of  surface 
carving  will  not  i>ass  for  design.  The  gimcrack  assortment  of  motives  which  is 
the  merest  filmy  cloak  for  the  structural  conception  identical  in  all  styles  unless 
related  to  every  guiding  line  in  the  piece  ;  the  gathering  of  suggestion  repeatedly 
from  books — and  usually  from  poor  books  or  designs  themselves  copied  from 
others  of  their  own  ilk  without  recourse  to  originals — brings  aWit  a  stalemate 
in  design.     Execution  improves,  design  lags. 

Execution,  methods  of  manufacture,  cannot  supi)lant  design  ;  they  can  only 
facilitate  design.  Without  design  they  serve  recjuirements  of  utility  only  and 
might  as  well  be  diverted  to  merely  mechanical  objectives  in  which  a])j>eal  to  the 
mind  through  the  eye  or  sense  of  touch  is  the  least  consideration.  Objects  of 
industrial  art  without  an  adequate  inspiration  in  design  serve  their  function  as 
well  as  a  piano  played  when  out  of  tune. 

.American  business  men  are  known  to  be  shrewd,  yet  their  shrewdness  is  too 
momentary  in  its  ajjplication.  In  the  great  field  of  the  industrial  arts  command- 
ing an  outlay  of  $500,000,000  each  year  these  very  business  men  have  not  taken 
thought  for  the  future.  They  wail  for  the  designers  that  Euroi)e  has  recalled, 
they  lament  the  fate  of  American  furniture,  and  turn  around  to  make  just  wliat 
they  have  made  before  with  a  mininuun  improvement  on  the  plea  that  design  is 
too  expensive,  whereas  correct  reasoning  would  show  that  good  design  is  an 
inve.stment  costing  less  than  any  other  single  factor  in  industrial  arts  production 
when  considered  in  terms  of  ultimate  cash  returns. 

There  is  but  one  help  for  manufacturers  in  the  industrial  arts  field — only 
one :  education.  They  must  educate  designers,  they  must  establish  schools  for 
training  designers,  they  must  realize  that  design  is  a  cash  asset,  an  all-for- 
l)usiness  investment  in  every  i)iece  they  turn  out.  in  every  yard  of  goods  they 
]irint  or  weave.  They  nuist  appreciate  that  design  does  not  mean  "fancy"  pieces 
or  over-elalx)ration.  In  short,  they  must  come  to  the  conviction  that  design 
means  quality  and  that  only  good  design  commands  a  good  price,  llirch  is  not 
mahogany,  garish  convolutions  are  not  ornament.  Refinement  is  the  index  of 
taste  and  taste  is  the  keynote  of  .American  industrial  advance.  I'^ducation  points 
out  the  difference  between  the  artistic  progress  of  France  and  the  industrial  art 
stalemate  of  .\merica. 

In  many  branches  of  life  men  have  seen  the  salvation  of  their  business  enter- 
])rises  in  the  training  of  thcjse  to  wliom  they  pay  salaries.  In  the  industrial 
arts  field  the  voice  of  not  one  manufacturer  has  been  heard  in  favor  of  schools 
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to  teach  designers.  Rather  a  milHon  dollars  for  mass  output  to  achieve  large 
selling-  figures  now  than  five  thousand  dollars  toward  a  school  whose  human 
product  will  make  the  one  million  into  ten  within  a  few  years.  Rather  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  inferior  designs  to  serve  as  drugs  for  American  taste  than  a 
few  hundreds  of  high  quality  designs  that  will  gain  for  us  the  international 
respect  without  which  our  product  will  command  no  price  abroad.  R.ather 
self-seeking  individual  factory  output  than  unified  patriotic  endeavor  for  the 
good  of  America. 

Schools  we  must  have — in  every  branch  of  industrial  art  production  we  must 
have  school  training  as  a  feeder  for  the  factory  of  the  future.  Designers  will 
surely  always  come  up  from  the  ranks,  but  if  there  are  potential  designers  in 
the  ranks  of  factory  hands,  they  deserve  the  chance  to  make  the  journe}^  toward 
a  designer's  salary  by  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  school  is  a  part  of  the  factory,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  machinery  of  production  does  not  alter  this  truth.  To  hesitate  to 
train  designers  to  turn  out  the  best  for  the  American  market  is  to  waste  material, 
to  waste  effort,  to  waste  money,  to  waste  the  precious  time  which  we  have  lost 
in  depending  upon  Europe  so  long. 

To  the  manufacturer  we  say :  The  schools  you  help  to  found  now  will  not 
thank  you  for  your  patronage,  for  you  will  be  doing  yourself  a  favor  in  con- 
tributing to  their  support.  In  founding  schools  you  are  simply  putting  money 
in  bank.  They  will  return  many  times  your  cash  investment.  They  will  bring 
you  designers  capable  of  raising  American  standards  to  an  eminent  position 
among  nations.  Is  it  worth  while  to  help  yourself?  Is  it  worth  while  to  help 
your  field  of  production?    Is  it  worth  while  to  help  America? 

By  all  means  let  education  do  the  job- — let  "schools,  schools,  always  schools" 
be  your  slog-an,  and  let  us  have  these  schools  now.  Every  day  lost  is  a  handicap. 
If  you  have  faith  in  the  future  of  American  industrial  art,  build  for  the  future. 
Do  it  now.  • 

And  while  the  schools  are  being  put  under  way,  the  educational  values  of 
museums  must  not  be  ignored.  Practically  all  of  our  museums  maintaining 
collections  in  any  of  the  industrial  arts  fields  have  made  many  efforts.,  to  reach 
designers,  to  appeal  to  manufacturers,  to  establish  the  business  value  of  design. 
To  develop  design  without  the  use  of  museums  is  to  study  chemistry  without 
the  laboratory. 

Thus  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City  is  a  large  central 
laboratory  for  the  designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  Metropolitan  district. 
In  fact,  its  lines  of  eft'ort  reach  to  remote  corners  of  the  country.  It  maintains 
lending  collections  of  many  kinds — photographs,  lantern  slides,  maps,  charts, 
actual  samples  of  textiles  and  laces,  casts,  and  even  post  cards.  It  distributes 
annually  many  thousands  of  photographs  which  are  used  directly  for  working 
up  designs  in  the  designing  rooms  of  the  industrial  arts  producing  plants,  the 
cost  of  such  photographs  being  so  nominal  a  consideration  that  that  department 
of  the  Museum  is  constantly  overworked.  In  the  Museum  building-  it  maintains 
enormous  collections  of  direct  value  to  men  in  the  practical  fields,  a  convenient 
textile  study  room,  ten  thousand  samples  of  textile  art  of  all  times,  many  cos- 
tumes— this  much  in  the  textile  field  alone.  The  entire  collection  of  industrial 
arts  objects  embraced  under  the  general  title  of  decorative  arts  numbers  fifty 
thousand. 

There  is  maintained  a  service  involving*  the  entire  time  of  three  Museum 
instructors  engaged  in  bringing  home  to  visitors  of  all  kinds  and  classes  the 
value  of  individual  pieces  or  of  entire  collections. 
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Living  Architecture* 

A  WEAKNESS  of  present-day  architecture  is  in  its  not  having  sufficient 
grasp  of  modern  scientific  construction.  The  failure  of  EngHsh  engineer- 
ing is  that  it  is  usually  mean  and  brutal,  like  Charing  Cross  bridge,  or, 
ashamed  of  itself,  it  seeks  for  disguises  like  those  of  the  intolerable  Tower 
bridge.  Judging  by  its  works  rather  than  its  claims  to  "science,"  our  engineer- 
ing seems  often  both  ignorant  and  impotent. 

The  ideal  for  masonry  has  been  definition  and  delicacy,  sharply  cut  angles, 
moulding,  carving.  The  ideal  for  concrete  construction  is  much  the  reverse :  it 
is  that  of  continuous  aggregation  into  a  homogeneous,  chambered  mass ;  the 
structure  is  "cast"  ;  simple  forms  and  rounded  edges  are  required.  Its  special 
disadvantage  is  in  being  liable  to  cracking,  and  the  least  cracking  in  such  struc- 
tures seems  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  our  having  any  pleasure  in  them.  A 
building  of  such  a  fabric  should  be  as  continuous  and  sound  as  a  china  vase. 
It  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  improve  the  material  so  that  it  won't  crack.  CXtr 
continued  use  of  materials  like  mosaic  and  cement  floors  in  such  a  wa}'  that 
rivers  or  cracks  wander  over  them  after  a  few  years  is  somewhat  astonishing. 

Once  having  mastered  the  material  and  having  produced  a  fairly  even  sur- 
face, we  have  to  bring  out  what  it  can  best  do  on  its  own  merits,  and  put  away 
any  attempt  at  imitating  forms  developed  in  stone  and  brick  building.  Curved 
lines  in  plan  and  slanting  and  curved  surfaces  would  seem  to  be  specially  appro- 
priate to  this  mud-like  material  which  must  be  modeled,  as  it  were,  into  form. 
Inferior  angles  of  Roman  rooms  were  usually  rounded.  Corners  might  be 
rounded  both  within  and  outside ;  cornices,  if  any,  might  be  simple  coves  or 
rounds.  The  surface  could  be  finished  with  white  and  color  washes,  plastering, 
painting,  rough-cast,  sgraffito,  marble-veneer,  mosaic,  glazed  tiling  and  glazed 
terra  cotta  applied  in  panels  and  medallions.  The  aim  should  be  to  develop 
structures  in  which  the  walls  and  roofs  are  all  of  a  piece :  and  there  is  surely 
something  exciting  in  such  a  mode  of  building.  The  general  design  must  in 
every  case  be  arrived  at  as  the  best  constructive  solution  of  the  given  problem, 
but  it  must  be  a  fine  and  civilized  solution,  not  a  raw  and  haphazard  one  like 
so  many  of  our  engineering  works.  Exquisite  common  sense  is  wanted.  The 
aim  should  be  for  masterly  construction  appropriately  or  even  delightfully 
finished.  Beauty  in  structures  is  not  a  question  of  mere  shapes,  but  it  is  the 
evidence  of  mind  acting  on  materials. 

If  we  could  have  a  fine  market  or  railway  shed  (or  even  a  cathedral) 
schemed  like  some  of  the  wonderful  war  sheds  drawn  by  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone, 
well  built  of  its  kind,  flooded  with  light,  carefully  finished,  brilliantly  white- 
washed like  a  lighthouse,  and  decorated  with  fine  paintings,  we  might  "catch 
onr  breath"  once  more  at  the  sudden  sight  of  a  piece  of  living  architecture. 

One  of  the  buildings  which  has  most  interested  me  recently  is  the  newest 
museum  building  at  South  Kensington,  temporarily  completed  with  the  "style" 
left  out.  Many  of  the  temporary  war  buildings  are  also  direct  and  structurally 
interesting.  Although  such  buildings  are  frequently  only  skeletons,  they  dem- 
onstrate that  a  piece  of  architecture  may  be  got  to  stand  up  without  sham- 
ming dead. 

Let  us  consider  the  "carcass"  of  an  important  public  structure.  A  rim  or 
lining  of  marble  might  be  put  around  the  doorway,  and  over  it  could  be  some 
fine  heraldry  carved,  gilt,  and  colored  from  the  design  of  one  of  our  heraldic 
experts;  not  the  fat,  tame  stuff  we  are  accustomed  to,  but  keen  and  vigorous. 
This  would  probably  be  enough,  we  don't  want  our  buildings  worried  all  over, 
we  want  richness  and  color  and  food  for  thought,  but  we  also  need  bareness 


From   an   article  bv  Professor   Lethabv  in   the   British   Builder. 
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and  relief  and  ikucc.  (  )r  a  set  of  fine  sculptured  i>anels.  about  sometliinj^. 
niij;^ht  he  set  low  down  where  they  could  really  he  seen  and  loved — really  loved 
— not  tolerated  or  hated.  *  )r  an  inscri])tion  really  saying  soniethin<if  in  clear, 
stroni;"  letterinj;"  luij^iit  he  cut  in  in  a  hand  hij^h  u]).  or  in  a  lar^e  panel,  or.  a.^'ain. 
this  niii^ht  he  in  mosaic  oi  i^old  letters  on  hlue.  nr  ])Iack  letters  on  ^old — not 
timid  and  fri_<;htened  and  non-committal,  hut  an  inscri])tion  to  lift  up  our  hearts. 
I  )r  hetween  the  windows  mit^iit  Ik.'  a  set  of  really  handsome  me(lallions  in  j^lazed 
earthenware,  either  in  relief  or  only  i)ainte(l  devices,  or  ])ortraits.  but  ap^ain. 
w  ith  some  meaning'  and  intention — surely  we  are  rich  enouLjli  to  have  nieanin<^s 
and  intentions.  ^, 

How  Architects  May  Secure  More  Extended 

Recognition 

E.\'(  II  .\  I'"d'^KS.  by  their  energy  and  success  in  _nainin,<4"  the  public  ear.  are  fa^t 
driving;"  the  modest,  timid  architects  out  of  business,  stated  Mr.  (ieori;e 
Hancock  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  North  Dakota  Architects" 
.Vssociation.  To  offset  this  tendency,  he  continued,  we  notice  tl^.at  many  archi- 
tects, in  order  to  keep  u])  with  the  procession,  have  added  the  title  of  engineer 
to  that  of  architect  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  public  with  their  superior 
qualifications  over  and  above  that  of  the  properly  trained  architects  who  make 
no  claim  to  other  jirofessions.  Architecture  and  engineering  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  professions,  and  it  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  master  the  intricate 
details  of  lx)th.  so  that  in  most  cases  the  assumption  of  the  dual  title  is  used  for 
the  sole  ])ur]jose  of  gaining  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  have  the  ten-.erity 
to  adopt  such  with  little  or  no  preparation. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  makes  the  distinction  between 
architecture  and  engineering  and  has  separate  courses  for  the  training  of  stu- 
dents in  each,  as  either  is  all  that  the  average  intellect  can  properly  master  with 
credit  to  himself.  So  that  the  mere  adoption  of  a  title  without  the  necessary 
training  to  pro])erly  sustain  it  should  at  least  be  discouraged  by  all  self-respect- 
ing architects. 

Some  professions,  such  as  the  law,  are  held  in  less  esteem  than  that  of 
architecture,  and  if  we  would  increase  resj^ect  for  our  ])rofession  we  must 
command  it  through  our  work  and  that  will  bring  us  the  public  recognition  we 
so  urgently  need. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  look  to  the  law  courts  for  protection,  as  the  lawyer  is 
the  only  winner  where  such  eflforts  are  made,  but  as  a  reason  for  hope  in  the 
improvement  of  our  cho.sen  calling,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  host  of  poorly 
paid  teachers  and  clergy  to  learn  that  our  lot  is  no  harder  than  theirs,  in  the 
matter  of  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  service  they  render  to  the  i)ub]ic.  It  is 
well  to  think  of  others  when  disposed  to  complain  of  our  lot. 

If  we  could  succeed  better  than  they  we  must  do  better  and  nobler  work, 
with  our  minds  set  more  on  achievement  than  on  ten:porary  financial  success. 
It  is  futile  to  complain  that  this  is  a  commercial  age.  with  but  little  public 
appreciation  of  art ;  such  w^hining  does  no  good  and  only  indicates  weakness. 
There  is  ju.st  as  nnich  arti.stic  taste  and  feeling  in  the  world  today  as  in  the 
days  of  Titian  and  Michael  .\ngelo.  and  it  is  for  us  to  satisfv  this  artistic  taste 
and  feeling  if  we  would  succeed  in  gaining  for  our  ])rofession  the  respect  and 
recognition  to  which  we  believe  the  nobility  of  architecture  is  entitled. 

During  the  past  ten  centuries  architectm-e  has  come  through  manv  changes 
and  developments.  The  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  gave  us  the  unique  creations 
of  the  Saxons:  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  .solid,  honest  Xorman  work 
that  has  so  well  --tood  the  te.st  of  time,  as  evidenced  at  Winchester  and  Durham. 
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The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  gave  us  the  pure  and  graceful  early 
French  and  English  Gothic  that  so  clearly  expresses  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  those  nations  in  the  magnificent  creations  of  Rheims  and  Amiens, 
Salisbury  and  Westminster,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  before  or 
since  that  age.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  gave  us  the  geometrical 
and  perpendicular  styles,  often  referred  to  as  the  climax  and  full  development 
of  gothic  architecture  in  Europe. 

Such  art  and  architecture  as  the  people  of  those  times  produced  should 
serve  as  a  stimulant  to  greater  efforts  of  the  younger  architects  of  our  time. 
They  had  no  examples  to  guide  them  and  their  work  was  the  result  of  creative 
and  imaginative  concentration  and  skillful  independent  effort. 

Shall  we,  then,  with  all  these  beautiful  examples  before  us  and  the  numerous 
examples  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  more  recent 
productions  of  Jones  and  Wren  and  the  revival  of  the  Romanesque  by  Richard- 
son and  Hunt  in  this  country,  fail  for  the  lack  of  making  an  effort  to  merit 
the  recognition  we  so  earnestly  crave?  No,  we  must  attempt  much  even  if  we 
accomplish  little,  but  as  effort  is  the  parent  of  results,  we  can  expect  no  recog- 
nition by  the  public  unless  we  command  its  attention. 

By  education  and  experience  the  architect  of  today  should  be  better  qualified 
to  handle  successfully  building  operations  of  all  kinds  than  men  not  having 
such  qualifications,  but  the  public  cannot  appreciate  this  for  the  reason  that  the 
architects  have  not  done  their  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  public  to  the  point 
of  appreciation  of  their  service  to  their  clients  and  to  the  public  in  general. 

So  far,  along  this  line,  our  efforts  have  been  limited  to  talking  to  ourselves 
through  the  medium  of  professional  and  trade  journals,  that  seldom  or  never 
reach  the  eye  of  the  general  public,  or  prospective  client. 

Undue  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  trained  architect  is  doubtless  the  cause 
of  this  shyness  and  should  be  overcome  by  a  much-needed  change  in  the  method 
of  bringing  the  client  and  architect  together,  on  a  better  and  fuller  understand- 
ing of  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  to  protect  the  public  from  the  trick- 
ery of  the  faker  and  charlatan  who  is  ever  ready  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  honest 
effort  along  all  professional  lines.  The  men  who  have  fitted  themselves  by 
great  expenditure  of  money  and  time  to  serve  the  public  in  an  honest  and  skill- 
ful manner  must  have  some  protection  as  against  quacks  who  have  no  training 
in  architecture  and  who  do  their  work  by  proxy  and  only  see  the  commission 
or  money  side  of  the  profession. 

The  licensing  of  all  architects  is  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem. — 
Engineering  and  Contracting. 


Draftsmen  are  Scarce 

San  Francisco  and  bay  city  architects  report  a  scarcity  of  good  draftsmen. 
Many  of  the  large  offices  are  in  need  of  men,  yet  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  them.  Higher  wages  than  ever  before  are  being  paid.  Mr.  C.  W.  Dickey, 
Oakland  architect,  will  return  to  Honolulu  June  10,  where  he  has  more  than 
S500.000  worth  of  new  work  and  he  is  in  search  of  two  or  three  competent 
draftsmen  to  accompany  him. 
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Thousands  of  Homes  Needed  in  Mexico 

I'.y  I.AZARO  HASCH* 

Dri\l.\(i  tlic  la.st  six  years  of  internal  strife  in  Mexico,  which  ended  in  tlie 
triumph  of  the  Constitutionalists,  a  j^reat  chanj^e  took  i>lace  amonj^st  the 
rural  ])<)|)ulation.  Numbers  of  hacendadf)s  (land  owners)  and  middle- 
class  people  in  t^cneral.  tiring  of  the  simi>le  life  of  the  mountains  and  attracted 
hy  the  iji'avetv  of  the  capital  and  the  o])portunities  it  offered  them,  flocked  to 
Mexico  City. 

There  they  stayed  in  hotels  or  with  friends  for  a  time,  the  i^ay  social  life 
of  "la  ciudad  de  los  palacios"  hirinij^  them  to  remain, — especially  in  the  case  of 
"la  donna  movile."  with  the  result  tliat  soon  every  available  house  in  the  beau- 
tiful city  was  occupied. 

A  i^reat  number  of  those  who  came  before  the  monetary  system  changed 
to  a  j^old  and  silver  basis,  over  two  years  ago.  imitating  the  "has  bleu"  (  Blue 
stocking)  of  the  hVench  i>easants.  concealed  their  gold  coins  in  old  tin  cans 
and  l>oxes.  under  mantelpieces,  etc.  These  naturally,  because  they  possessed 
gold,  were  i)referred  tenants  to  those  landlords  who  were  accustomed  to  receive 
their  rents  in  the  more  or  less  fluctuating  currency  of  the  realm,  at  that  time. 
'J'he  inevitable  consequences  were  that  thousands  of  Mexicans  found  themselves 
dispossessed,  without  homes  and  nowhere  to  go.  There  were  no  more  houses 
and  the  landlords  favored  the  immigrant  po])ulation  who  ]>aid  in  trusty  gold. 

The  situation  was  and  is  lamentable,  not  even  taking  into  account  the  mil- 
lions who  will  surely  flock  into  that  wtmderful  land  of  limitless  resources,  once 
the  lK)rders  are  o])ened. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  should  a  building  enterprise,  either  alone 
or  co-operating  with  other  interests,  go  to  Mexico  and  put  up  5.000  portable 
houses  on  the  bungalow  style,  of  two,  three  or  four  rooms,  the  houses  would 
not  only  sell  at  a  good  profit  to  their  owners,  but  would  be  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  pern:anent  business  in  that  line.  Moreover,  to  complete  and  furnish 
these  houses,  there  are  needed  iron,  steel,  nails,  hardware  and  im])lements  of 
every  nature  and  descri])tion. 

Two  essential  elements  in  effecting  the  construction  of  these  houses  are : 
(  1  )  raw  materials ;  ( 2 )  labor.  Regarding  the  former,  there  is  an  abundance 
(jf  wood  of  any  nature  required,  but  the  iron  needed  for  the  framework,  the 
steel  fittings,  nails,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  sent  in  from  the  I'nited  States ;  of 
the  latter  essential  there  is  an  ade(iuate  supply.  Furthermore,  a  good  carpenter 
in  Mexico  asks  but  4  pesos  \)itr  day.  which  would  be  $2.00  American  money,  or 
(jnly  a  third  of  the  union  wage  paid  carpenters  in  this  country. 

The  insufficient  housing  situation  ajjplies  not  only  to  Mexico  City,  but  to 
port  cities  as  well,  on  both  coasts.  Vera  Cruz,  for  instance,  is  so  overcrowded 
that  when  a  ruiroi>ean  steamer  has  docked,  dozens  of  persons  may  be  found 
sleeping,  stretched  out  on  benches  in  the  plaza,  for  lack  of  getting  hotel  accom- 
modations. 

It  is  the  same  at  Tami)ico  and  ?\Ianzanillo.  .\t  the  latter  ])lace,  on  the 
Pacific  side,  there  is  but  one  hotel,  wliich  hardly  deserves  the  name,  considering 
the  up-to-date  appointments  of  our  modern  hotels. 

From  Quintana  Roo  (the  eastern  part  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula)  two  firms 
have  announced  their  need  of  ])ro])er  housing  facilities  and  their  ability  to  pay 
spot  cash  for  the  same. 

.\s  the  need  for  proper  housing  seems  most  ajiparent  on  Mexico's  eastern 
coast,  I  would  advise  as  follows : 

*  Commercial  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Industry.  Commerce  and   Labor,  of   Mexico,   and   representing 
in  San   Francisco  the   Mexican  Products   Kxhibition,    Thomas  Clunie  building,   h\9  California  street. 
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Get  together  a  combination  and  make  100  sample  houses,  ranging  from  the 
one-room  and  bath  bachelor  apartment  to  the  six-room  family  house.  Construct 
these  in  different  styles,  fittings  and  decorations,  with  a  view  toward  pleasing- 
all  tastes,  but  make  them  as  modern  and  hygienic  as  possible.  Each  casita 
(little  house)  should  have  a  modern  lavatory,  bath,  sink,  stationary  washtubs 
and  sanitary  plumbing  system.  Furnish  them  simply,  not  forgetting  the  indis- 
pensable wood  or  coal  stove.  A  wall-bed  in  each  house,  or  bedroom,  rather, 
would  not  only  be  a  novelty  that  would  make  the  matter  of  rent  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  would  be  such  a  space-saver  that  it  would  immediately  find  favor 
with  the  Mexican  housewife,  who  could  so  easily  transform  her  bedroom  into 
a  reception  parlor  by  putting  the  bed  out  of  sight.  Equip  the  houses  with 
sufficient  doors  and  windows  and  finally  paint  them  attractively. 

Rich  land  owners  could  be  induced  to  make  very  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  leasing  the  land  required  for  this  little  colony.  In  fact,  I  know  of  one 
business  firm  of  French  origin,  with  extensive  holdings  in  the  heart  of  Vera 
Cruz,  who  might  be  persuaded  to  lend  the  land  for  the  experiment,  or  at  any 
rate  would  probably  take  a  financial  interest  in  the  enterprise,  if  properly 
approached  on  the  subject. 

Have  the  houses  erected  immediately.  With  an  ijitellig'ent  engineer  and  a 
few  carpenters  who  speak  Spanish,  sufficient  labor  could  easily  be  secured  to 
complete  the  houses  in  a  week,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  parts  were  well- 
constructed  and  plainly  marked. 

The  houses  once  erected,  some  clean-shaven,  clever  real  estate  orator,  who 
also  miust  speak  Spanish,  should  establish  his  office  in  one  of  the  mcxlel  houses 
and  begin  putting  up  signs  on  the  buildings,  "A\  Alquilar  6  A  Vender"  (For 
Rent  or  for  Sale). 

Before  a  week's  time  I  am  positive  every  house  would  be  occupied  at  an 
average  rent  of,  say,  30  pesos  for  one-room  apartment,  45  pesos  for  two  rooms, 
60  pesos  for  three  rooms,  75  pesos  for  four  rooms,  100  pesos  for  six  rooms. 
Divide  these  amounts  by  two  and  you  have  the  rents  in  American  money,  which 
in  fact  favors  the  United  States  coin,  as  there  is  a  premium  on  Mexican  gold. 

The  good  news  will  spread  with  lightning  rapidity  all  over  the  country. 
The  Mexican  press,  which  is  not  in  the  same  category  with  that  of  this  country, 
will  not  infer  that  you  want  a  free  ad,  but  will  gladly  do  their  bit  to  help  the 
propaganda,  realizing  that  it  is  filling  a  long-felt  public  want. 

Soon  agents  from  surrounding  towns  will  flock  in  by  train  to  see  the  won- 
derful village,  and  as  "Seeing  is  Believing"  and  "The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  is 
in  the  Eating,"  before  they  return  to  their  own  cities  the\  will  have  contracted 
for  thirty  to  forty  of  3^our  model  houses,  before  the  delivery  of  which  they  will 
draw  you  a  check,  or  pay  gold,  to  cover. 

Meanwhile,  before  two  years  have  elapsed,  the  cost  of  these  houses  will 
have  been  covered  in  rents  alone.  Your  orders  will  be  so  immense  that  you 
will  feel  disposed  to  donate  the  original  100  houses  to  the  city  for  housing- 
its  poor. 

One  party  is  already  trying  to  promote  and  interest  Mexican  capital  to  erect 
a  thousand  such  homes  in  Alexico  City,  where  the  need  of  them  is  very  great. 
Vera  Cruz  is  but  ten  hours  distant  by  rail,  and  travel  there  is  as  safe  as  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Regarding  actual  conditions  in  Mexico,  except  for  a  few  isolated  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Qiihuahua,  where  there  are  occasional  uprising's,  absolute 
peace  prevails  throughout  the  republic.  The  Administration  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  exterminate  these  terrorists,  and  considering  the  progress  it  has 
already  made,  it  will  not  be  long  until  bandit  lawlessness  shall  have  become 
ancient  history. 
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FIRST  (GONDOLA  C.Wi  OF   REINFORCED  CONCRETE.     PHOTOS  OX    Till 
METHOD   OF    CC^NSTRl'C  TION 


RicHi'  snow 


Reinforced  Concrete  Freight  Cars 

NEW  uses  for  concrete  come  frequently  to  public  notice.  ( )ne  of  the  latest, 
and  one  that  promises  to  be  far-reaching',  is  the  concrete  freight  car. 
The  beginning  of  practical  plans  for  the  manufacture  of  reinforced  con- 
crete freight  cars  dates  from  \9W,  when  a  patent  for  such  a  car  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Strauss  of  Chicago. 

On  account  of  the  war,  construction  of  a  trial  car  was  delayed,  and  it  was 
but  recently  that  the  first  car,  of  the  gondola  type,  was  completed  by  the  R.  F. 
Conway  Co.,  Chicago,  and  tested  under  service  conditions.  Not  only  in  the 
material  used,  but  in  its  design  and  the  details  of  construction,  it  re])resents  an 
intere.sting  departure  from  usual  methods. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  design  is  a  steel  skeleton  body  forming  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  car,  and  m«^unted  upon  a  steel  underframe.  The  concrete 
walls  and  floor  are  contained  within  this  frame  and,  together  with  the  frame 
and  floor  reinforcement,  are  connected  to.  and  interlocked  with,  the  underframe. 
The  steel  frame  forms  the  finishing  and  protecting  edges,  thus  entirely  shielding 
the  concrete  and  also  serving  as  a  complete  system  of  stress-bearing  members. 

In  the  con.struction  of  the  test  car,  the  "cement  gun"  was  used.  The  forms 
were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  car,  and  the  cement  was  shot  against  them 
from  within.  The  outside  of  the  car,  that  is.  the  surface  against  the  forms, 
was  given  a  smooth  finish,  but  the  interior  was  left  much  as  it  came  from 
the  gun. 

The  use  of  the  cement  gun  increased  the  unit  weight  of  the  concrete  above 
that  computed.  As  a  result  of  this  and  the  necessity  of  using  heavier  sections 
than  recjuired,  the  weight  of  the  car  when  comi])leted  exceeded  the  computed 
weight  by  more  than  3.600  pounds.  This  experiment,  however,  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  with  pro])er  facilities  for  construction,  another  car  of  this  size  and 
design  can  be  made  to  weigh  somewhere  between  -R),000  and  48,000  pounds. 

Tests  of  the  completed  car,  both  em])ty  and  loaded,  demonstrated  its  prac- 
ticability for  rough  service.  In  the  test  without  load  it  withstood  extremelv 
rough  handling  in  switching,  and  came  through  without  injur\ .    Subsecjuently. 
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the  car  was  loaded  with  fifty-five  tons  (10  per  cent  overload)  of  sand  and 
turned  over  to  a  switching  crew  for  service  handling".  It  withstood  this  test 
also  without  injury. 

Other  merits  are  claimed  for  the  concrete  car.  It  will  not  need  painting 
and  will  practically  eliminate  maintenance  charges.  Its  life  will  be  much  longer 
than  that  of  the  wooden  car.  It  will  have  the  important  advantage,  also,  of 
being  unafifected  by  its  cargo,  and  will  consequently  be  adapted  better  than  the 
steel  car  for  hauling  slag  and  ashes. 

Is  It  Safe  to  Go  Into  Debt  for  a  Home? 

Is  IT  safe  to  go  into  debt  for  a  home?  This  cjuestion  bothers  thrifty  young- 
couples  who  are  trying  to  run  their  home  on  a  cash  basis.  They  want  a 
home  of  their  own,  but  they  hesitate  to  buy  on  a  small  down  payment. 
They  are  apprehensive  of  "mortgaging  their  future." 

One  realtor's  advice  to  those  fearing  the  result  of  buying  a  home  on  the 
payment  plan  is  most  timely.     He  says : 

"You  are  right  in  saying'  it  is  a  poor  policy  to  go  into  debt.  Always  pay 
cash  whenever  you  can  and  go  without  if  you  have  to  go  in  debt  for  any- 
thing you  want. 

"But,  so  long  as  you  pay  rent  you  are  incurring  a  monthly  obligation 
which  you  must  meet  as  long  as  you  live.  If  you  do  not  own  your  home 
you  will  always  have  to  pay  a  certain  amount  each  month  to  somebody. 
You  can  not  escape.  How  much  better  then  to  pay  this  sum  every  month 
upon  a  property  which  some  day  will  be  your  own. 

"The  monthly  payments  may  be  slightly  larg;er  than  rent,  but  it  is  good 
business  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  place  even  though  unforeseen 
circumstances  may  force  you  to  give  it  up.  If  the  worst  comes  to  worst, 
you  can  sell  your  equity  for  all  or  more  than  you  have  paid  in. 

"Look  ahead  several  years.  Will  you  have  a  bunch  of  rent  receipts  to 
show  what  you  have  saved  each  month  or  will  you  have  a  home  of  your 
own?" 

It  is  sound  reasoning  which  this  realtor  sets  forth  and  it  convinces. 

What  is  more,  it  is  true. 

The  next  time  a  prospect  raises  the  debt  question,  don't  try  to  argue  it 
with  him.  Admit  that  one  should  not  go  into  debt,  but  show  him  that  so 
long  as  he  does  not  own  his  home  he  is  in  debt  to  the  landlord. 

A  house  renting  for  ^25  a  month  sells  for  around  $3,000.  Such  proper- 
ties are  frequently  sold  on  a  down  payment  of  10  per  cent  or  $300.  The 
remainder  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  a  month  or  $30.  Of  the 
total  amount,  about  fifty-eight  per  cent  would  be  paid  in  four  years,  the 
eighteen  per  cent  being  interest  and  the  forty  per  cent  applying  upon  the 
principal.  In  other  words,  of  the  $1,740  paid,  $1,200  goes  back  to  the  home- 
buyer,  so  virtually  his  expense  in  four  years  has  been  only  $540  plus  taxes 
and  insurance. 

If  sickness  or  death  are  suggested,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  the  seller 
will  be  more  likely  to  deal  leniently  than  a  landlord.  And  then,  if  a  man  is 
a  part  owner  of  the  house  where  he  lives,  he  can  go  to  a  building  and  loan 
association  and  borrow  enough  upon  his  equity  to  tide  him  over.  He  can't 
borrow  on  rent  receipts.— National  Real  Estate  Journal. 
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The  Aeslhelic  Aspect  of  Concrete  Construction* 

lu  c.  I".  A.  V()\si:v 

■■Tell   nic   not    in    niournfiil   nmnhcrs, 

HdUsos   arc   not    wliat    tlicv    sccin. 
I'or   tlic   walls   that    look   so  solid. 

Once   were  poured    from   can>   like  cream." 

Tl  1 1-1  cniiscrvativc  instinct  in  some  of  us  tends  to  strent^tlien  our  ])reju(lices. 
And  a  fondness  for  hand  work  and  the  (jualities  of  familiar  buildiui; 
materials  make  one  sliy  of  the  mystical  concoctions  that  are  more  or  less 
minified  with  l;rains.  Concrete  seen:s  one  such  that  depends  on  conscience. 
The  man  that  n'.ixes  the  material  must  exercise  his  conscience,  and  who  can 
measure  the  amount  or  tell  its  value?  A  brick  seems  more  frankly  to  proclaim 
its  quahties,  and  as  with  stone  and  timber,  we  know  from  ])ast  experience  all 
tliat  it  can  do  for  us.  I'ut  concrete  is  an  unknown  (piantity  to  many  of  us.  except 
perhaps  when  used  in  its  simplest  form,  as  for  foundations.  Another  element 
of  my  prejudice  is  due  to  the  recollection  that  "reed  is  oratified  by  the  use  of 
concrete  construction.  That  is  to  say.  the  shojikeeper  who  is  out  to  make 
money  wants  to  seize  every  inch  of  space.  He  thinks  the  display  of  his  wares 
is  better  for  him  the  more  vast  it  is.  Beauty  has  no  charm  for  him  and 
quantity  is  of  more  value  than  quality.  The  shoj^keeper  little  realizes  how  the 
mind  and  memory  are  debauched  by  vast  crowds  of  articles  jostling  each  other 
for  attention.  When  a  myriad  of  objects  all  shout  at  once.  "Look  at  me!"  wc 
can  carry  away  no  lastino-  memory  of  anythino-  but  chaos.  Concrete  construc- 
tion has  helped  in  this  direction.  Meanness  and  ::i,reed  I  say  are  its  ])arents. 
What  can  be  expected  from  such  an  ancestr\-  ?" 

Besides  the  ,y;reat  diflficulty  experienced  in  makino-  alterations  to  building;s 
so  constructed,  we  find  the  g^reatly  enhanced  sound-conductini^  quality  often 
very  troublesome.  And  lastly,  the  imitative  instinct  in  man  has  found  abundant 
scope  for  its  expression  when  making'  use  of  this  form  of  construction.  Build- 
iui^s  are  made  to  look  like  stone  or  brick,  and  even  at  times  like  half-timber 
work.     Deception   "^ains  eloquent  ex])ression  in   this  material. 

\\'e  usually  find,  when  any  new  inventions  first  ai)pear  ( like  the  railway 
train  or  the  motor),  they  are  made  in  the  form  of  that  which  they  are  destined 
to  replace.  The  evolution  of  thin<.(s  is  c|uite  evident  to  us  all.  so  we  may  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  concrete  construction  will  have  a 
character  of  its  own  and  will  cease  to  be  made  to  look  like  anything'  that  it 
is  not. 

We  shall  all  a.^ree.  that  the  finest  examjjles  of  buildin^-  throughout  the 
wide  world  have  been  the  result  of  the  consideration  and  understandino;  of 
the  re(|uirements  and  conditions  obtaininij^  at  the  time  of  their  creatit)n.  and  of 
the  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  character  of  the  ])eo])le  of  their  time  and 
l)lace.  When  these  considerations  have  been  ne^lectd.  and  i)artial  knowledge 
of  foreign  examples  has  fascinated  us.  then  our  architecture  has  become  cor- 
rupted and  exotic. 

Therefore  it  follows,  as  the  best  work  grows  out  of  re(|uirements  and  con- 
<litio!is,  it  is  from  rec|uirements  and  conditions  that  the  character  of  concrete 
construction  must  Ix^  evolved. 

.\s  the  conditions  for  concrete  are  (|uite  dift'erent  from  those  for  stone. 
brick  or  timlx'r,  the  mode  of  its  ex])ression  must  be  ditterent.  Doors  and 
windows  are  re(|uirements.  but  the  form  they  take  must  depend  on  conditions. 
Those  conditifMis  are  chemical,  substantial  and  functional.  The  ingredients 
of  which  concrete  is  made  have  their  distinctive  qualities,  and  any  scientist 
could  write  a  book  full  of  facts  concerning  these  things. 

*Extr.itts  of  .-I  c(>i>vriglilc<l  paper  rt-ad  at  the  eighty-third  Ordinary  fieiitral  .Meeting  of  the  Con- 
crete  Institute,    Westminster,   S.    W. 
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But  beyond  all  this  knowledge  of  conditions  we  have  requirements  equally 
innumerable  and  various.  JVhat  do  you  want  to  build,  is  no  more  important  a 
(luestion  than  w/zv  do  you  want  to  build?  After  all  the  knowledge  of  material 
requirements  and  conditions  has  been  gathered  together  and  classified  we  shall 
find  all  this  knowledge  worse  than  useless,  until  we  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the 
moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides  of  our  nature. 

Concrete,  like  our  coat,  may  cover  many  useful  appliances,  but  is  useless 
without  the  soul  within  it.  Someone  said,  "What  is  Mind — no  matter ;  what  is 
Matter — never  mind."  And  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  mind  of  the 
utmost  importance  behind  all  matter,  whether  it  be  concrete  or  not.  We  cannot 
help  conveying  a  spiritual  something  to  everything  we  create. 

The  unseen  is  the  glory  of  the  seen.  The  cathedral  speaks  to  us.  and  the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  Man  is  born  to  be  a  creator ;  and  as  Nature 
is  bursting  with  songs  of  praise,  audible  to  all  who  will  listen,  so  man  must 
make  his  works  shout  with  joy,  and  stimulate  our  higher  nature  through 
ministering  to  the  spirit. 

It  is  no  use  to  tell  me  engineering  is  not  an  art.  For  I  tell  you  Art  is  only 
the  manifestation  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  it  is  not  only  possible  but  essential 
to  us  all.  We  cannot  live  a  day  without  it,  though  many  know  it  not.  There 
is  in  everything  a  spiritual  something,  that  appeals  to  every  human  heart  that 
will  listen  and  look.  So  with  your  concrete  or  your  marble,  the  heart  of  man 
may  be  made  to  rejoice. 

Bad  workmen  find  fault  with  their  tools,  and  as  concrete  is  in  a  sense  one 
of  our  tools,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  it ;  though  doubtless  some  will  quarrel 
with  my  simile  and  say  a  tool  is  the  instrument  by  which  something  is  created, 
whereas  concrete  is  the  creation  itself.  Now  this  is  a  great  fallacy.  Concrete 
in  itself  is  an  ugly  thing.  But  concrete  construction  considered  as  a  servant 
and  as  means  to  an  end  can  be  made  a  ministering  angel.  It  is  a  good  servant, 
but  a  bad  master.  A  good  servant,  only  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  its  place. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  buildings  which,  it  could  be  argued,  would  be  more 
suitably  constructed  in  concrete  than  in  any  other  material.  But  there  are 
other  kinds  for  which  concrete  would  be  most  unsuited.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  admit  the  unique  character  of  concrete  in  order  to  use  it  fittingly 
and  artistically. 

The  choice  of  our  material,  when  designing  a  building,  is  like  the  choice 
of  words  and  phrases  when  we  are  writing  or  speaking.  It  is  never  an  affair 
of  the  pocket  only.  The  i.s.d.  argument  must  not  be  permitted  to  spread  its 
poisoned  gases  over  all  esthetic  considerations,  that  is,  if  the  world  is  to  be 
made  better. 

We  shall  surely  all  agree  that  proportion  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  sense  of  relation  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  sense  of 
proportion.  It  enters  into  all  the  affairs  of  life  and  into  all  our  calculations  of 
fitness.     It  is  the  manifestation  of  personal  character. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  beauty  of  concrete  construction  must 
mainly  consist  in  right  proportion.  What  are  right  proportions?  Each  must 
ask  and  answer  for  himself.  I  refuse  to  have  any  formula  forced  upon  me. 
either  Greek,  Roman  or  Gothic.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and  is  capable  of 
refinement,  for  ever  evolving  and  developing  as  we  advance  in  spiritual,  moral 
and  intellectual  culture.  We  want  no  dogmatic  statements  of  what  is  in  g-ood 
proportion  any  more  than  we  need  a  definition  of  truth  or  beautv.  All  are 
growths,  for  ever  being  purified  and  lifted  higher. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Greeks  arrived  at  what  we  regard  as  perfect  pro- 
portion, but  it  was  perfection  as  applied  to  given  objects.  Definite  groups  of 
requirements  and  conditions  were  beautifully  proportioned,  but  to  copy  these 
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pmiMirtions  in  (lesij^Miinj^  the  i>ortico  of  a  inihlic-house  is  like  ^raspin^  at  the 
shadow  and  tor^^^ettinjT^  the  substance.  It  is  Hke  usinp^  Latin  (|uotations  to  an 
au(hence  of  peasants;  it  serves  well  to  jj^lorify  the  speaker  and  suj^^est  his 
siii)erioritv.     lUit  oh!  what  a  contemptible  vanity  it  is! 

There  is  one  thin.u;  for  which  we  must  be  thankful  to  concrete  construction. 
namely,  that  it  has  forced  u]K)n  us  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  buildinj^ 
by-laws.  These  foolish  and  luischievous  irritations  n-ust  be  revised,  if  not 
repealed  altoj^ethcr.  for  the  stujjidity  of  veneerini^  concrete  construction  so  as 
to  i^ive  it  the  api)earance  of  stone  is  fraudulent  as  well  as  foolish.  Veneer, 
when  franklv  ai)i)lied,  is  lej^^itimate  enou;.;h,  but  it  is  open  to  question  as  to 
whether  a  concrete  buildinj^;'  cannot  be  made  beautiful  and  satisfying^  without 
veneerini^:  it  all  over.  The  texture  of  concrete  mi^ht  be  made  as  pleasant  as 
stucct>.  It  is  (juite  doubtful  whether  we  should  allow  the  expenditure  on 
veneer,  the  ])ur|K>se  of  which  is  purely  and  only  to  enhance  appearances. 
True  architectural  beauty,  to  my  mind,  must  l)c  wcilded  to  structural  function. 
Therefore  the  form  of  your  concrete  and  mode  of  its  use  must  embody  elements 
of  beauty,  and  not  depend  for  its  charm  entirely  on  su|)erim])osed  material  of 
c|uite  another  nature.  This  sug-gestion  can  only  be  applied  in  certain  cases. 
and  is  not  a  principle  of  general  application.  It  should  not  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  mural  painting  or  mosaic.  It  w'ould  surely  be  quite  possible  to 
put  uj)  a  concrete  building  in  good  proportions  with  the  concrete  walls  exposed 
to  view  in  naked  frankness  and  wedded  to  certain  features  of  stone  or  native 
marble.  The  main  entrance  of  such  a  building,  having  an  heraldically  carved 
.surface  above,  richly  colored  and  gilded,  would  surely  be  a  quite  legitimate 
treatment. 

The  most  difficult  branch  of  this  subject  wcndd  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
the  question.  How  far  may  we.  for  the  sake  of  calling  ui)  association  of  ideas, 
use  the  arch  form  ? 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  Gothic  arch  has  a  profound  effect  on  our  minds 
and  hearts,  and  is  structurally  the  practical  outcome  of  small  stones  and  bricks. 
The  lintel  would  >eem,  structurally  speaking,  the  most  suitable  form  for  con- 
crete construction.  The  four-centered  arch  of  Tudor  times  can  be  easily  made 
in  concrete,  but  it  is  surely  much  more  complex  than  the  lintel.  The  slightly- 
pointed  arch  is  so  dear  to  me  that  I  want  to  modify  and  limit  all  mv  principles 
to  admit  it.  Like  all  weaklings.  I  wish  to  be  sound  and  logical,  but  pure 
feeling,  wdiich  enemies  sneer  at  and  call  sentiment,  gets  possession  of  me  and 
carries  me  off  into  the  clouds.  We  love  to  appear  intellectually  great  and 
.scientifically  sound,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  all  human  emotion.  This  little 
touch  of  inconsistency,  this  human  frailty  that  abandons  itself  to  pure  emotion, 
is  one  of  the  most  human  of  all  human  charms,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that 
it  is  the  unseen  that  is  the  glory  of  the  seen.  The  emotion  is  buried  beneath 
matter,  not  to  rot,  but  to  regenerate. 


Architect  Relates  Overseas  Experience 

Mr.  D.  C  .Allison,  who  recently  returned  from  service  in  l*"rance  with  the 
Red  Cross,  told  of  his  ex])eriences  in  the  war  zone  at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Talifornia  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  .\rchitects  at  the  lonathan 
("lub  May  L^th.  Mr.  .Allison  was  engaged  in  Red  L'ro>s  work  for  nine  months 
in  IVance  and  had  charge  of  the  work  for  one  division  of  the  .American  armv. 
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TEMPLE  OF  POSSAGNO,   ITALY 


Temple  of  Possagno,  Italy 

The  Hun  Airplanes  and  Artillery  Showered  it  with  Bombs  and  Shells, 

but  Failed  to  Destroy  It. 

rHIS  photo  taken  by  the  Itahan  general  staff  photographer  shows  the  Tem- 
ple of  Possagno,  Italy,  after  the  attempt  of  Austrian  airplanes  and  artillery 
to  destroy  it 

Possagno,  a  little  village  in  the  province  of  Treviso,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Antonio  Canova.  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Italian  sculptors.  Here,  too, 
lived  his  father,  Pietro  Canova,  and  his  grandfather,  Pasino  Canova,  both  of 
them  sculptors  of  note  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Antonio  Canova  was  born  November  21,  1757,  and  at  the  age  of  three  years 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  the  grandfather.  He  early  showed 
his  talent  as  an  artist,  his  grandfather  teaching  him  the  use  of  the  sculptor's 
tools  and  the  palette  and  brush,  for  Antonio  Canova,  like  other  great  Italian 
artists,  was  of  considerable  talent  as  a  painter  as  well  as  modelling  in  clay 
and  marble. 

His  first  great  work  was  a  study  in  marble  of  the  Dalmatian  Prince  Czar- 
toriski,  posed  as  Amore.  This  beautiful  piece  brought  Canova  immediate 
recognition  as  a  sculptor  of  the  foremost  rank.  In  that  day  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  liberal  patrons  of  art  was  Giovanni  Falier.  of  the  city  of  Treviso,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  Venetian  families.  A'lany  a  strug- 
gling young  artist  owed  his  opportunity  to  advance  to  the  patronage  of  this 
wealthy  Venetian. 

The  work  of  Canova  attracted  the  attention  of  Falier  and  he  sent  him  to 
Venice  to  study  under  Giuseppe  Bernardi.  From  that  day  Canova's  name  and 
fame  were  made  and  soon  his  wonderful  art  made  biro  a  favorite  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe.  His  marbles,  all  of  them  of  surpassing  beauty,  decorated 
the  galleries  of  the  wealthy  rulers  of  many  nations.     In  the  rotunda  of  the 
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'rcinple  of  I'ossa.^nio  were  Katli^'rc'tl  many  of  tlu-m.     Canova  dic-d  October  2'). 
1X22.     His  toml)  is  in  the  tenijjle 

The  Temple  of  I'ossa^no  was  huilt  in  17'^S  by  Antonio  Selva.  one  oi  the 
-reatest  \enetian  architects  of  that  period,  from  plans  that  were  revised  and 
refined  hv  Canova.     It  is  consecrated  to  the  Trinity. 

'i"he  exterior  of  the  Temple  of  I'ossa.irno  is  a  counterpart  (jf  the  Parthenon 
of  .\thens.  The  interior  is  a  replica  of  the  Parthenon  at  Rome.  It  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  Italian  white  marble.  The  first  eii^ht  outer  columns  are  in 
Doric  style,  each  hewn  from  a  solid  block  of  marble. 

In  the  interior  of  the  temple  are  twelve  niches  where  are  hunt;  i)ainlin.L;s  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  by  Dcmin.  a  famous  i)ainter  of  the  eiij^hteenth  century. 

(.)n  the  main  altar  is  the  picture  of  The  Deposizione.  by  Canova.  Cnder 
the  puli)it  is  Canova's  famous  ^roup.  The  Trinity,  one  of  the  finest  l)ronzes  in 
all  Italy.  It  was  cast  by  Antonio  Ferrari.  Pehind  this  t^nnij)  lies  the  tomb 
of  Canova. 

The  .Austrian  airi)lanes  rei)eatedly  bombed  this  beautiful  temi)le  from  the 
air  and  the  .Austrian  artillery  deluj^ed  the  sacred  s^round  and  edifice  with  shells. 
The  holes  in  the  earth  in  front  of  the  tem]>le  .shows  how  hardly  the  I  Tuns  strove 
to  totally  destroy  this  i)riceless  work  of  art. 

(^ne's^reat  shell  i)ierced  the  marble  walls  of  the  temple  just  above  one  of  the 
i^rails.  it  exploded  in  the  rotunda,  wreaking'  dreadful  havoc  among  the  price- 
less groups  of  statuary  there.  .Air  bombs  ])ierced  the  huge  dome.  also,  and 
e.\])loding  in  the  rotunda  and  in  the  sanctuary,  added  yet  other  horrible  dam- 
age and  sacrilege. 

In  the  inner  .sanctuary  of  the  temple  was  a  beautiful  sarco])hagus  in  which 
rested  the  relics  of  a  saint.  (  hie  of  the  Hun  shells  exploding  near  it  blew  away 
the  side  of  the  marble  tomb  and  exposed  the  sacred  remains  and  rending  and 
scattering  the  wrappings  and  other  contents  about  the  room. 

In  one  section  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Temple  of  Possagno  stood  a  famous 
grouping  of  Canova  statues.  .All  were  badly  damaged  and  some  totally  de- 
stroyed.    .An  effort  is  being  made  to  restore  some  of  the  least  damaged  ones. 

Watering  Back-Yard  Gardens 

The  following  useful  suggestions  on  the  api)licati()n  of  water  to  gardens 
are  taken  from  a  ])ami)hlet,  "War  (jardening  and  Home  Storage  of  Vege- 
tables," issued  recently  by  the  National  War  (harden  Commission  : 

A  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  is  essential.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  rainfall  the 
moisture  should  he  provided  by  watering  the  garden.  In  doing  this  it  is  lietter  to  soak 
the  ground  once  a  week  than  to  sprinkle  every  day.  Late  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to 
^Ijrinkle.  To  moisten  the  surface  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  a  thorough  wetting.  If 
pipe  connections  arc  available  a  garden  hose  is  the  best  means  of  watering.  One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  methods  is  to  open  small  furrows  between  rows  and  allow  water  to 
run  into  these  trenches,  raking  the  eartli  back  into  place  several  hours  later  and  making  a 
mulch,  after  the  water  has  thoroughly  soaked  in.  The  sprinkling  pot  will  serve  if  hose  i> 
not  available,  but  is  more  laborious.  Overhead  sprinklers  are  very  satisfactory.  Thev 
consist  of  pipes  mounted  on  .supports  extending  the  length  of  the  area  to  be  watered. 
Holes  are  drilled  at  intervals  of  3  to  4  feet  and  small  nozzles  are  inserted  which  yield  a 
spray-like  misty  rain  when  the  water  is  turned  on.  By  turning  the  pipes  and  also  chang- 
ing the  ])osition  of  them  it  is  possible  to  water  an  area  of  anv  size.  In  home  gardens 
])roper  drainage  is  often  disregarded.  Drainage  improves  the  soil  by  allowing  air  to  enter: 
liv  raising  the  temperature  of  the  .soil;  by  rendering  the  soil  more  porous  and  granular; 
bv  enabling  the  roots  of  i)lams  to  grow  deeply  into  the  soil  and  by  .-illowing  earlier  cultiva- 
tion in  the  si)ring.  lilind  ditches,  partly  filled  with  stones  or  other  material  covered  with 
soil,  or  oi)en  ditches,  will  be  found  satisfactory  for  the  home  garden.  They  should  be 
;tlong  the  lowest  level  of  the  garden,  and  have  suitable  outlet.  Lacking  an  outlet,  lay  tile 
12  inches  below  surface  of  garden,  slanting  toward  a  hole  10  feet  deep  and  5  feet  across, 
in  center  of  garden.  I*"ill  this,  two-thirds  to  top.  with  stones,  covering  stones  with  clay 
and  covering  the  clay  with  loam. 
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Tests  of  Stucco* 

By  J.   C.   PEARSON   in   Modern   Building. 

IT  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  present  a  brief  review  of  the  stucco 
tests  undertaken  some  years  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  con- 
tinued as  a  co-operative  investigation  on  a  larger  scale  during  the  last 
three  years.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  the  investigation  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  not  only  because  in  some  respects  it  is  a  baffling 
problem,  or  a  series  of  such  problems,  but  also  because  it  concerns  many 
people  in  many  walks  of  life.  The  improvement  of  stucco  is  therefore 
a  worthy  object,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  provide  the  architect  with  a 
material  freed,  if  possible,  from  certain  objectionable  qualities  which  are 
now  inherent  only  in  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  material  and  the  meth- 
ods of  its  application. 

The  Original  Tests,  1911 

The  first  stucco  tests  were  started  in  1911,  and  consisted  of  small 
panels  of  metal  lath  the  majority  of  which  were  covered  with  cement  and 
lime  stucco  in  the  approximate  proportions  of  two-thirds  part  cement, 
three  parts  sand,  and  one-third  part  hydrated  lime,  by  volume.  A  com- 
plete description  of  these  panels  was  published  in  the  "Proceedings"  of 
this  Institute  for  1914,  together  with  a  progress  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  panels  after  two  years'  exposure.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  recall  that  these  panels  were  erected  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  various  treatments  or  protective  coatings 
of  the  metal  itself  in  preventing  corrosion.  These  tests  (which  are  still  in 
progress)  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  galvanizing  is  the  most 
effective  treatment  of  metal  lath  for  its  preservation,  and  that  a  coating  of 
asphalt  or  "dip"  offers  a  sufficient  degree  of  protection  to  the  metal  to 
insure  its  satisfactory  durability  under  average  exposure  conditions.  Many 
of  the  painted  or  dipped  lath  panels  are  still  in  excellent  condition  after 
nearly  seven  years'  exposure,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  metal  is 
exposed  on  the  inside  and  the  construction  not  entirely  weatherproof. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  from  these  original  tests,  especially 
in  view  of  later  experience,  was  that  corrosion  of  metal  lath  is  one  of  the 
minor  obstacles  to  the  development  of  a  successful  stucco.  Another  in- 
teresting point  in  regard  to  these  panels,  which  were  given  a  sand  float 
finish,  is  the  pleasing  color  and  texture  which  has  developed  through  the 
action  of  the  weather.  The  surface  film  of  cement  has  in  many  cases  been 
entirely  removed,  thus  exposing  the  clean  Potomac  river  sand  of  which 
they  are  composed.  This  is  reassuring  evidence  that  the  appearance  of  a 
good  stucco  will  improve  with  age,  and  therein  lies  nature's  suggestion 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  concrete  surfaces. 

The  Tests  of  1915 

In  these  earlier  tests,  however,  there  was  much  that  deserved,  and  to 
some  extent  received,  a  full  measure  of  criticism.  This  v\'as  particularly 
true  of  some  few  stuccos  which  did  not  show  up  well  in  the  tests,  and 
of  certain  plasters  which  were  used  on  interior  panels  erected  at  the  same 
time.  Realizing  that  such  criticism  could  only  be  avoided  by  the  co-oper- 
ation of  commercial  and  technical  associations,  we  organized  an  advisory 
committee  of  representatives  of  these  associations,  together  with  certain 
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others   who   wt-rc   l).v   cxi)crieiice    well    <|ualiri(.'(l    to   ser\e   on    such    a   com- 
mittee. 

The  nicmhc'is  ut  this  committee  were  unanimously  of  the  oi)inion  that 
stucco  tests  would  have  to  be  carried  out  on  a  larj^e  scale,  under  condi- 
tions that  simulate  actual  residence  construction.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  the  test  panels  would  have  to  he  lars^e  encnij^h  to  contain  window 
or  door  oi)eninL;s.  and  to  allow^  the  i)lasterer  the  same  freedom  of  action 
that  he  would  have  on  a  re}.,ndar  wall.  The  minimum  si/.e  ()f  i)anel  that 
would  meet  these  conditions  was  decided  upon  as  ai)proximately  lO.xl.-i 
feet.  With  this  unit  as  a  basis  the  committee  drew  up  a  comprehensive 
proj^'-ramme  for  the  test  panels,  includino:  practically  all  the  common  types 
of  stucco  construction.  The  specifications  for  each  of  these  panels  were 
carefullv  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  those  most 
familiar  with  the  type  of  construction  in  question,  and  were  finally 
approved  bv  the  entire  committee  before  becoming  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gran^me.  Without  going  too  far  into  details,  T  desire  chiefly  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  a  year  was  spent  on  this  programme,  and 
that  it  was  prepared  with  all  the  assistance  we  could  obtain  fnjm  experts 
familiar  with  stucco  specifications. 

The  panels  were  erected  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1915  and 
formed  the  exterior  w'alls  of  the  test  structure  shown  in  illustration.  The 
first  progress  report  on  these  panels  was  prepared  in  1916  and  was 
eventually  ])ublished  as  Technologic  Paper  No.  70  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. This  paper,  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  describes  in  detail  the  con- 
struction of  the  test  panels,  and  embodies  a  report  on  their  condition  in 
the  spring  of  1916,  when  the  panels  were  about  six  months  old.  The 
impression  created  by  this  report  has  not  been  entirely  favorable  to  stucco, 
especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  care  with  which 
the  programme  was  prepared  and  the  constant  supervision  and  inspection 
under  which  the  work  was  carried  out.  This  impression  has  been  con- 
veved  by  the  fact  that  in  this  report  is  recorded  much  of  the  detailed  data 
gathered  together  ])rimarily  for  the  information  of  the  committee  in  its 
study  of  the  behavior  and  peculiarities  of  stucco.  The  committee  has 
since  expressed  the  opinion  that  much  of  this  detail  might  better  have 
been  omitted,  because  it  has  tended  not  only  to  confuse  the  reader,  but 
has  to  some  extent  proved  misleading. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  certain  of  the  test  i)anels  from  a  moderate  dis- 
tance have  the  normal  ap])earance  of  satisfactory  stuccos.  After  spray- 
ing with  water  and  allowing  the  surfaces  partially  to  dry.  there  is  exposed 
in  a  startling  manner  the  numerous  fine  and  otherwise  invisible  cracks. 
which  are  usually  present  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  stuccos.  What 
I  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  is  that  we  should  not  be  unduly  alarmed 
over  such  demonstrations,  for  we  have  ample  evidence  that  these  small 
defects  do  not  contribute  appreciably  to  the  failure  of  stucco.  They  may 
become  an  injury  to  the  appearance,  however,  in  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  soot  and  dirt,  which  makes  them  more  or  less  conspicuous,  espe- 
cially on  a  surface  of  hue  texture. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  paragrai)h.  a  full  description  of  these  panels 
is  given  in  Bureau  of  Standards  Technologic  Paper  Xo.  70,  and  I  will 
not  attempt  to  give  more  than  a  brief  description  of  the  various  groups 
into  which  the  panels  fall  according  to  the  bases  on  which  they  are 
aj)|)lied. 

Regardless  of  the  distribution  of  stuccos.  the  concrete  panels  as  a  group  have 
the  highest  rating,  the  plaster  board  panels  the  lowest.    In  these  tests,  the  hnck 
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plastered  metal  lath  panels  probably  take  second  place,  and  the  gypsum  block 
panels  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Further  than  this  one  would  hardly  dare 
go  toward  a  definite  decision  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  different  bases, 
and  with  even  greater  hesitancy  one  might  attempt  to  select  the  most  satisfac- 
tory stuccos.  Those  of  us  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  details  of  these  panels 
were  considerably  nonplussed  over  the  developments,  the  more  so  because  there 
appeared  to  be  so  little  in  common  to  bases  or  stuccos  of  a  given  kind  that  would 
serve  to  indicate  where  improvement  lay. 

Method  of  Finishing  Critical. 

There  were  certain  outstanding  facts,  however,  which  furnished  suggestions 
for  future  work,  and  these  I  will  enumerate  briefly  before  describing  the  panels 
erected  the  following  year,  that  is,  in  1916.  In  the  fir.st  place  there  was  evidence 
that  the  prevalence  of  craze  and  map  cracking  on  most  of  the  1915  panels  was 
due  to  the  method  of  finishing.  It  had  been  specified  that  a  sand  float  finish 
should  be  used,  and  that  this  finish  should  be  given  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
after  laying  on  the  finish  coat.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
so-called  initial  set  of  the  cement.  In  consequence  the  very  great  majority  of  the 
panels  were  floated  when  too  soft,  which  resulted  in  bringing  to  the  surface  a 
rich  mixture  of  cement  or  cement  and  lime,  subject  to  high  shrinkage  upon  dry- 
ing out.  We  believe  now  that  this  accounted  largely  for  the  general  and  early 
appearance  of  fine  cracks  on  most  of  the  panels,  with  some  contribvition  also 
from  the  use  of  tqo_  rich  mixtures. 

Another  peculiarity  that  impressed  itself  upon  us  was  the  appearance  of 
large  and  prominent  cracks  on  all  the  panels  over  diagonal  sheathing.  These 
cracks  invariably  first  appeared  off  the  corners  of  the  windows  and  running 
across  the  direction  of  the  sheathing,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  were 
brought  into  prominence,  if  not  actually  produced,  by  the  shrinkage  of  the 
sheathing.  The  fact  that  these  characteristic  cracks  did  not  appear  on  the 
back  plastered  panels,  and  that  the  latter  were  largely  free  from  prominent 
cracks,  resulted  in  a  higher  rating  for  this  group  than  for  the  metal  lath  panels 
over  sheathing. 

One  other  consistent  development  in  these  1915  panels  is  of  special  im- 
portance, viz. :  It  was  noted  that  the  stuccos  on  the  plaster  board  and  gypsum 
block  panels  and  on  the  monolithic  concrete  panel  coated  with  bituminous 
waterproofing  were  in  poor  condition,  especially  after  they  had  passed  through 
the  second  winter.  All  of  these  were  stuccoed  with  the  standard  mixture  of  one 
part  cement,  one-tenth  part  hydrated  lime  and  three  parts  sand,  with  only  slight 
modifications  in  the  method  of  applying.  The  results  obtained  on  these  panels 
mdicate,  not  that  this  stucco  is  bad,  but  that  the  combination  of  this  stucco  and 
a  weak  base  is  bad.  Field  observations  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
last  year  demonstrated  this  fact  conclusively,  that  a  strong  cement  stucco 
on  a  weak  base  is  a  common  cause  of  stucco  failure,  and  in  practice  this 
seems  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  application  of  brown  and  finish 
coats  much  higher  in  cement  than  the  scratch  coat,  which  logically  should 
be  the  strongest  portion  of  the  stucco.  The  explanation  of  this  failure 
must  be  sought  in  the  well-known  shrinkage  of  cement  mortar  upon  dry- 
ing out,  and  in  the  subsequent  movements  caused  chiefly  by  varying 
moisture  conditions. 

The  Tests  of  1916 

In  laying  out  the  programme  for  the  second  year's  work,  it  was  found 
most  feasible  to  erect  a  sort  of  monitor  or  penthouse,  providing  22  addi- 
tional panels,  on  the  roof  of  the  original  building.     This  of  course   pre- 
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cliuk'd  all  hut  frame  construction.  The  hack  jjlastered  panels  had  shown 
up  so  well  in  l'>13  that  it  was  decided  lo  include  a  larj^jer  ])ropnrtion  of 
these  in  the  new  layout,  and  only  one-half  the  monitor  or  annex,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  was  sheathed.  To  minimize  the  shrinka^'e  effects 
6-inch  dias^onai  sheathing  was  used,  alternatin;;  in  direction  on  adjacent 
panels,  it  was  decided  also  to  chan}.ie  the  method  of  iinishnit;-.  i)artl,v  in 
the  use  of  less  water  on  the  under  coats.  ])artly  in  waiting"  f..r  the  stiffen- 
ing coat  to  <k'\elop  hefore  finally  floatini^.  This  jjrocedure.  toj^ether  with 
the  use  of  a  numher  of  leaner  mixtures,  was  adopted  in  the  h«_)pe  that 
craze  and  maj)  cracks  would  he  largely  overcome.  A  numher  of  special 
features  were  also  included  in  the  construction  of  certain  i)anels  with  a 
view  to  minimizing  the  effects  of  movement  of  the  wood  frame.  The 
annex   was  completed  in  Octoher,   1916. 

1  will  first  outline  the  general  results  obtained,  and  then  describe  a 
few  of  the  more  interesting  panels  in  this  collection.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  panels  over  sheathing  would  at  least  show  an  improvement  over  the 
similar  panels  erected  in  1915.  So  far  as  the  sheathing  was  concerned, 
however,  they  did  not;  the  same  peculiar  cracks  developed  as  before,  and 
there  was  a  period  soon  alter  the  panels  were  completd  when  one  couhl 
determine  the  direction  of  the  underlying  sheathing  from  the  api)earance 
of  the  cracks.  These  cracks  invarialdy  first  appeared  ])erpen(licular  to  the 
direction  of  the  sheathing;  all  the  panels  suffered  in  this  respect,  and  if 
anything  they  are  in  worse  condition  as  a  whole  than  those  of  the  year 
before.  "  In  this  group  the  stuccos  on  wood  lath  are  especially  bad.  and 
those  containing  a  high  percentage  of  lime  are  in  decidedly  worse  condi- 
tion than  those  containing  a  high  percentage  of  cement.  So  far  as  this 
investigation  has  gone,  then,  we  have  about  decided  to  condemn  diagonal 
sheathing,  unless  there  is  some  assurance  of  getting  seasoned  wood  for 
the  ])urpose.  or  of  finding  some  other  mean^  of  counteracting  the  shrink- 
age effects. 

A  \ery  great  improvement  in  finish  was  obtained  on  these  i)anels  and 
as  a  result  craze  cracks  were  largely  but  not  wholly  eliminated.  The 
larger  patterned  map  cracks  were  also  very  greatly  reduced,  and  this  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  tlie  case  of  those  panels  which  were  stuccoed 
with  radically  lean  mixtures.  One  of  these  is  a  back  plastered  metal  lath 
panel  stuccoed  with  a  mixture  oi  one  part  cement  and  six  parts  limestone 
screenings.  It  is  in  perfect  condition  and  waterproof  even  when  subjected 
to  heavy  driving  rains. 

There  are  several  panels  on  the  annex  in  very  satisfactory  condition 
and  as  some  of  these  are  of  unusual  construction  1  will  describe  them 
briefly.  Three  of  the  panels  were  esj^ecially  constructed  in  such  manner 
as  to  free  the  stucco  as  much  as  possible  from  the  movements  of  the  frame. 
( )ne  of  these  was  over  wooden  studs  to  which  was  attached  Clin-Trus 
furring.  This  is  a  sort  of  welded  wire  frame  to  which  the  lath  is  tied,  and 
which  offsets  the  stucco  some  2  inches  from  the  face  of  the  studs.  The 
pur])ose  in  using  this  material  was  to  take  advantage  of  a  certain  flexibil- 
ity of  support  for  the  stucco,  so  that  if  the  studs  twisted  or  buckled  tlie 
strain  would  not  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  stucco.  A  few  inconspic- 
uous cracks  have  appeared  on  this  panel,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  in  \  ery 
good  condition.  ( )n  another  of  these  ])anels  ^)^-inch  My-rib  lath  was  w^red 
around  the  studs,  the  lath  being  entirely  sujjjjorted  in  this  way  without 
the  use  of  nails  or  staples.  The  panel  is  without  cracks  and  in  ])erfect 
condition.     The  third  panel  was  an  ada])tation  of  the  I'lagg  wire  partition 
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to  an  exterior  wall.  Stout  supporting"  wires  were  fastened  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  panel  only,  and  then  drawn  taut  by  tying  them  laterally 
at  intervals  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  large  diamond  mesh  pattern, 
upon  which  metal  lath  was  wired  to  support  the  stucco.  This  panel  con- 
tains one  diagonal  crack  only,  running  from  opposite  corners  of  the  win- 
dow to  the  frieze  and  watertable.  This  crack  appeared  quite  suddenly 
about  six  months  after  the  panel  was  completed,  and  suggests  that  pos- 
sibly the  supporting  wires,  which  are  necessarily  under  very  high  tension, 
might  have  slipped  in  one  or  more  places.  In  these  three  panels  also  a 
special  type  of  expansion  flashing  was  used  around  the  trim  of  the  win- 
dows, designed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  radical  cracks  at  the  corners 
by  the  pressure  of  the  wooden  trim  when  expanded  by  moisture.  So  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  the  condition  of  these  panels,  the  flashing  has  been 
effective,  and  is  well  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

Two  panels  of  Bishopric  board  were  included  among  the  1916  panels, 
one  covered  with  cement  stucco,  one  with  a  magnesite  stucco.  The  for- 
mer showed  the  same  characteristics  as  the  original  panels  of  this  type  in 
the  development  of  a  number  of  large  cracks,  the  latter  was  in  perfect 
condition  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  but  now  shows  some  fine 
cracks  near  the  bottom. 

Two  additional  gypsum  plaster  board  panels  covered  with  cement 
stucco  were  also  included  in  these  tests,  and,  as  anticipated,  showed  essen- 
tially the  same  serious  deterioration  as  the  original  panels  of  this  type. 
The  results  obtained  from  these  panels  eliminate  plaster  board  from  fur- 
ther consideration  as  a  base  for  cement  stucco.  The  combination  is  wrong, 
both  in  theory  and  practice. 

One  panel  was  erected  on  pressed  steel  studs,  covered  with  ^g-ii'^ch 
Hv-rib  lath  and  stuccoed  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement,  four  parts 
sand  and  one-tenth  part  hydrated  lime,  by  weight.  We  expected  much  of 
this  panel  and  it  is  really  in  very  good  condition,  but  a  number  of  fine 
cracks  can  be  detected  on  close  observation. 

The  only  other  panel  worth}^  of  special  mention  is  one  of  ribbed  lath, 
back  plastered,  and  stuccoed  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  blended  cement 
and  three  parts  sand.  The  blended  cement  was  prepared  in  the  labora- 
tory by  grinding  together  equal  parts  of  Potomac  river  sand  and  normal 
Portland  cement  to  about  90  per  cent  through  the  No.  200  sieve.  The 
mixture,  therefore,  contains  one  part  portland  cement  and  seven  parts 
sand,  of  which  one  part  is  very  finely  divided.  This  panel  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  evenness  of  color  and  texture,  but  shows  a  single  fine  crack  over 
the  bridging.  This  I  believe  was  due  to  carelessness  and  could  easily 
have  been  avoided.  Certainly  the  possibilities  of  blended  cement  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  future  experiments,  for  the  material  possesses  ample 
strength,  and  provides  the  plasticity  which  is  usually  wanting  in  lean 
mixtures. 

Summary  of  1916  Tests 

The  deductions  from  the  1916  tests  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Diagonal  sheathing  of  unseasoned  wood  is  apparently  an  unsatis- 
factory backing  for  stucco,  ^^'ith  only  unseasoned  wood  available  hori- 
zontal sheathing  would  appear  to  be  better  construction,  provided  suf- 
ficient bracing  of  the  wood  frame  is  assured. 

2.  Back  plastered  construction  appears  to  be  best  for  frame  structures, 
so  far  as  the  integritv  of  the  stucco  is   concerned.     This  carries   with   it. 
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however,  a  need   for  fuller  information   rcj^^ardinj^  the   insnlatinjjf  (|ualities 
of  walls  si»  coiistriKted. 

3.  Lean  mixtures  promise  better  cement  stuccos.  i)ro\  ided  the  neces- 
sary plasticity  and  density  can  he  maintained  by  proper  jj^radini,'-  of  the 
ap^'rejjate. 

4.  There  is  still  neetl  of  further  information  as  to  the  value  of  wood 
lath  and  hijj^h  lime  stuccos.  To  date  the  tests  indicate  that  wood  lath  is 
not  as  satisfactory  as  metal  lath,  and  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
a  modern  hydrated  lime  stucco  will  endure  satisfactorily  in  severe  climates. 

Thk  Tests  of  1917-18 

Last  year  the  committee  was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  many  of 
the  orij:^inal  i)anels  had  served  their  purpose  and  it  was  planned  to  replace 
•^ome  of  these  with  new  panels  emhodyin<^  the  suggestions  obtained  from  the 
nrst  two  years"  tests.  The  outbreak  of  the  war.  however,  prevented  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  program,  and  progress  has  consisted  mainly  in  the  extension 
of  our  exjjerimental  work  to  include  certain  temporary  structures  erected  at  the 
Hureau  of  Standards  as  emergency  testing  laboratories.  Three  such  buildings 
of  frame  construction  have  been  erected,  and  others  are  contemplated,  (^ne  of 
these  temporary  buildings  is  approximately  25  x  50  ft.  x  14  ft.  high  covered 
with  Bisho])ric  board  nailed  direct  to  studs  and  stuccoed  with  a  cement  stucco 
of  one  part  cement,  two  and  one-half  i>arts  sand  and  ten  per  cent  hydrated 
lime  by  volume.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  bracing  and  framing  of 
this  structure,  which  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Bishopric  board.  The  second  of  these  buildings  is  a  structure  similar  to  and 
alongside  the  first,  covered  with  ^-in.  Hy-rib  metal  lath. — back  plastered  and 
stuccoed  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement  and  three  parts  sand.  These  build- 
ings ofTer  a  good  opportunity  to  compare  two  radically  dififerent  tyi>es  of  con- 
struction, and  while  the  second  is  decidedly  better  than  the  first,  neither  of  them 
is  as  good  as  we  had  hoped.  F"rom  a  critical  and  investigative  point  of  view. 
neither  of  them  can  he  considered  wholly  satisfactory,  and  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  further  study  of  the  methods  of  applying  stucco  to  frame  construc- 
tion is  necessary  before  an  absolutely  reliable  specification  can  be  written. 

The  third  building  is  approximately  30  x  70  ft.  x  27  ft.  high,  and  nearly  a 
rejjetition  of  the  construction  of  the  second,  viz..  -^^-in.  Hy-rib  lath,  ribs  inward. 
on  2  X  6-in.  studs,  bridged  and  corner  braced.  Special  ])ains  were  taken  to 
intermesh  the  ribs  of  adjacent  sheets  of  lath,  large-headed  nails  were  driven  at 
every  crossing  of  ribs  and  studs,  and  a  wire  tie  was  added  at  every  interlocking 
rib  between  studs.  The  result  was  as  nearlv  a  homogeneous  fabric  as  could 
well  be  obtained  on  which  to  a])ply  a  stucco.  The  stucco  was  comj^sed  of  one 
part  cement  and  three  ])arts  sand,  machine  mixed,  back  ])lastered,  and  given  a 
lightly  scra])ed  finish  after  floating.  This,  as  an  e.xperiment  in  texture,  was 
not  wholly  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  obtained.  The 
sand  grains  were  to  have  been  cleanly  exposed  by  acid  washing,  but  fine  cracks 
were  detected  l>efore  this  treatment  was  applied,  and  the  acid  washing  was 
abandoned.  .\t  the  i)resent  time  this  building  is  (|uite  satisfactory  in  apj^ear- 
ance.  but  numerous  horizontal  cracks  may  be  detected  on  close  examination, 
and  a  few  of  the  characteristic  cracks  off  the  corners  of  windows  and  doors 
have  develo])ed.  In  one  sense  this  ex])eriment  was  quite  successful,  as  it  seems 
to  demonstrate  sufficient  reinforcing  value  of  the  ribs  of  the  lath  across  even  six 
or  eight  inches  of  vertical  grain  of  underlying  wood.  The  weakness  appears 
to  be  rather  in  the  vertical  direction,  in  which  the  reinforcing  value  of  the  lath 
is  almost  negligible. 
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In  the  very  near  future,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  experimental 
stuccos  on  three  small  penthouses  of  tile  on  the  roof  of  the  new  laboratory.  As 
a  tile  base  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  use  of  lean  mixtures,  it  is  planned  to 
cover  two  of  these  with  such  mixtures,  and  to  carry  out  a  radical  experiment  in 
texture  on  the  third. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  in  brief  space  the  experimental  woirk  ac- 
complished thus  for  in  our  stucco  investigation.  The  resuhs  obtained  to  date 
indicate  that  we  have  only  begun  the  work,  if  we  intend  to  carry  it  through  to 
a  successful  finish.  This  we  do  intend,  and  while  progress  may  be  delayed 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  we  are  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  get  information  from  the  field,  and  when  the  tests  are  again  resumed  along 
the  lines  originally  planned,  we  hope  to  have  many  suggestions  on  which  to 
base  the  new  work. 

Magnesite  stuccos  are  now  coming  into  prominence  and  we  are  watching 
these  with  great  interest,  for  the  main  question  in  regard  to  them  is  one  of 
permanence.  These  stuccos  have  properties  which  distinguish  them  from 
Portland  cement,  or  cement  and  lime,  at  early  periods,  but  the  test  of  time  is 
wanting  to  demonstrate  their  "superiority  over  the  more  commonly  used  ma- 
terials. Personally  I  believe  that  Portland  cement  stuccos  have  great  possi- 
bilities, for  their  permanency  has  already  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
The  principal  defects  in  these  stuccos  are  due  to  their  peculiar  volum.e  changes, 
and  a  careful  study  is  being  made  of  these  movements  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  them.  It  is  hoped  that"  by  proper  combination  of  the  ingredients,  and 
by  proper  methods  of  mixing  and  application,  these  defects  will  be  gradually 
overcome. 

The  ordinary  constituents  of  cement  stuccos  are  such  that  by  careful  and 
appreciative  manipulation  they  themselves  may  be  used  to  produce  higbly 
pleasing  eflfects  of  color  and  texture.  Progress  along  these  lines  is  toward  the 
ultimate  in  stuccos  of  this  type,  and  I  feel  that  as  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  them  improves,  it  will  carry  with  it  the  elimination  of  such  defects  as  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome. 

Paint  Your  Screens 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  fly  swatter  will  have  to  be  rescued 
from  its  winter  hibernation ;  also  the  fly  screens  will  have  to  be  fitted  up  for 
their  summer  service.  What  would  we  ever  do  without  the  swatter  and  the 
screen  ? 

But  it  wouldn't  be  so  necessary  to  "swat  the  fly,"  bat  the  mosquito  and 
chase  the  festive  bug  if  the  fly  screens  were  protected  from  rust  by  an  applica- 
tion every  spring  of  good  screen  paint ;  neither  would  it  be  necessary  to  buy 
new  screens  so  often.  It  is  merely  another  case  of  a  stitch  in  time  saving  nine : 
only  in  this  case  it  is  a  few  cents'  w^orth  of  paint  saving  several  more  cents' 
worth  of  new  screen  and  the  bother  of  putting  it  on  the  frames. 

But  a  real  screen  paint  should  be  used.  An  ordinary  house  paint  merely 
stops  up  the  holes  and  generally  gums  up  the  screen.  We  might  as  well  have 
our  screens  look  decent ;  we  might  as  well  be  able  to  see  through  them  while 
protecting  them ;  a  special  screen  paint  is  the  answer.  It  costs  no  more  than 
the  wrono-  kind. — Ex. 
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A  Helpful  Type  of  Investigation 

By    A.    B.    SEGUR 

THE  average  business  man  of  this  country  has  been  so  accustomed  to 
destructive  inquiries  that  an  investigation  of  his  plant  which  is 
intended  to  help  him  looks  like  a  fairy  tale.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
what  is  now  proposed  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Balti- 
more, which  is  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Bordley. 
In  fact,  this  investigation  is  intended  to  be  so  constructive  that,  for  once 
in  the  history  of  the  business  man,  his  place  is  not  to  be  investigated 
except  at  his  express  desire ;  and  in  many  cases  tlie  investigation  is  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  firm  itself,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
industrial  engineer  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Every  manufacturer  faces  the  possibility  of  seeing  some  of  the 
men  who  have  grown  up  in  his  business  and  have  gained  their  experi- 
ence doing  his  work,  blinded  in  battle  and  apparently  unfit  for  further 
service.  Most  of  these  men,  however,  are  far  from  being  unfit,  and  many 
of  them  can  be  re-educated  and  made  more  effective  than  they  were 
before  being  blinded.  The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  therefore 
proposes  to  make  a  survey  of  every  occupation  in  every  industry  in  the 
United  States  to  determine  which  are  available  for  the  blind.  There  will 
thus  be  made  available  a  labor  supply — nanlel3^  the  blind — both  of  civil- 
ians and  of  soldiers,  which  may  help  to  speed  up  the  essential  industries. 
and  perhaps  tide  some  of  the  less  essential  industries  over  the  war. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  determine  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  in  the  training  of  the  military  blind.  In  addition,  it  will  fur- 
nish a  solution  of  the  whole  blind  problem ;  the  civilian  and  industrial 
blind  will  profit  from  the  study  fully  as  much  as  the  military  blind.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  place  blind  people  in  any  one  firm  or  industry,  but  simply 
to  determine  what  possibilities  are  open  for  the  blind.  Then  if,  after  a 
thorough  survey  has  been  made,  the  manufacturer  requests  some  of  this 
available  labor,  he  will  be  put  in  touch  with  the  men  who  can  make  a 
success  of  his  operations  from  the  start. 

In  carrying  out  this  survey,  the  following  plan  is  being  pursued : 

(1)  A  classification  will  be  made  of  the  occupations  and  products  of  all 
the  industries. 

(2)  A  list  will  be  obtained  of  all  the  firms  in  the  country  which  fall 
under  each  classification,  together  with  the  address,  the  chief  officers  of 
the  firm,  and  the  number  of  employees. 

(3)  From  each  of  these  lists  the  plants  will  be  picked  which  are  the 
best  organized  and  the  best  equipped  in  their  line.  The  survey  in  each 
plant  will  be  a  very  careful  study  of  the  organization  of  the  firm,  the 
routing  of  the  material,  and  the  requirements  for  every  occupation 
within  the  organization.  The  plan  for  doing  this  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  and  several  consulting  efficiency  engi- 
neers. Each  survey  will  follow  the  same  general  plan.  The  occupational 
analysis  goes  sufficiently  into  detail  to  enable  a  central  commission,  from 
the  facts  enumerated  on  the  various  plant  reports,  to  pick  out  those  which 
are  real  occvipational  probabilities.    The  work  is  carried  on  in  three  ways : 

(a)  Those  plants  which  have  efficiency  forces,  and  prefer  to  make 
their  own  surveys,  will  do  so,  since  their  men  know  the  conditions 
already,  and  can  get  the  necessary  information  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  General  supervision  of  the  industrial  engineer  for  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  will,  of  course,  be  essential. 
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(l)t   (  )tlK'r  firms  prefer  to  have  an   exjjcrt  on   tlie  blind    from   tlie 

Institute  \v(jrk  with  their  time  study  men  in   making  these  analyses. 

(c)   Still  others  either  have  no  time  study   men  available,  or,  for 

other  reasons,  prefer  to  turn  the  work  of  s^athcrinc,'  the  data  over  to  a 

corps  of  men   from  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Red  Cross  is  interested  in  p^athcrinjj^  only  the  information  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  courses  of  study  for  the  blind,  and  desires  to  render 
only  such  assistance  as  is  rec|uested.  When  the  i)ossi])ilities  have  all  been 
leathered  in  any  ])articular  type  of  industry,  the  blanks  are  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, where  a  central  commission  sorts  out  the  probabilities  from  the 
list  of  possibilities  given.  If  it  is  deemed  essential  by  this  reviewini^- 
board,  more  detailed  information  will  be  gathered  concerning  them.  A 
second  sorting  will  then  be  made  from  this  list  in  the  light  of  more  ac- 
curate information.  The  Institute  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  list  which 
will  then  remain.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  determine  the  best  pos- 
sible method  of  performing  each  operation  in  this  list.  When  the  best 
method  has  been  determined,  it  will  be  taught  to  the  instructor  and  the 
instructor  will  teach  the  blind  soldier  to  perform  the  work  properly  before 
the  blind  man  is  turned  over  to  the  discipline  of  the  trade  selected.  It  is 
ho])ed  that  the  man  -will  not  only  be  able  to  do  the  work  as  effectively 
as  he  did  before  he  was  blinded,  but  will  be  able  to  increase  his  wages 
over  what  he  formerly  received.  This  will  represent  a  gain  to  manufac- 
turer in  three  dift'erent  directions: 

First — It  will  enable  him  to  take  care  of  those  of  his  oun  men  wli" 
return  blinded. 

Second — It  will  open  to  employers  a  new  labor  supply. 

Third — It  will  open  many  new  methods  of  carrying  on  his  operations, 
thus  speeding  up  his  own  plant  without  entailing  any  injury  to  the  other 
workmen   in   his  jilant.  ^ 

Draftsmen's  Unions 

Draftsmen  in  many  cities  have  joined  the  American  Federation  of  Lalx)r. 
This  step,  says  Engineering  and  Contracting,  is  so  novel  that  many  civil  en- 
gineers regard  it  with  doubt  if  not  with  actual  disfavor.  We  look  to  see  the 
imionizing  of  draftsmen  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country.  Xor  are  we 
antagonistic  to  such  a  movement.  ^lay  it  not  eventually  inject  into  labor 
unionism  a  new  leaven  that  will  imi:)rove  tlie  economic  ])olicies  of  organized 
labor  ? 

Many  draftsmen  are  technical  graduates,  and  among  them  are  men  suf- 
ficiently well  trained  in  economics  to  know  that  certain  labor  union  i)olicies  are 
uneconomic,  b'or  e.xample,  the  policy  of  demanding  uniform  ])ay  for  all  work- 
ers of  a  given  class,  regardless  of  individual  merit,  is  a  ])ernicious  ])olicy.  If 
men  who  have  had  a  training  in  economics,  but  are  not  members  of  labor  unions, 
imdertake  to  show  unionists  that  the  uniform  pay  ])olicy  is  uneconomic,  little 
heed  is  given  to  the  demonstration.  .All  that  they  say  is  regarded  as  biased. 
I»ut  if  the  same  economists  were  themselves  unionists,  their  teaching  would  at 
least  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Engineers  have  invaded  many  fields  and  liave  become  members  of  man\' 
organizations  of  men.  always  with  profit  to  those  with  whom  they  have  come  to 
associate.  Hence  it  may  not  be  entirely  visionary  to  ex])ress  a  belief  that  when 
engineers  become  members  of  labor  unions,  they  will  also  become  leaders,  and 
as  leaders  they  will  help  to  eliminate  many  of  tlie  bad  economic  i^olicies  of  the 
unions. 
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Evolution  of  Architectural  and  Other  Features  of 
Moving  Picture  Theatres 


By  EDWIN  H.  FLAGG 


w 


ELECTRICAL   EFFECT    FRONT    CURTAIN   IN 

USE  AT  THE  KINEMA,  LOS  ANGELES 
Without   light    effects   this   curtain    has   the   appear- 
ance of  a   rich   Oriental   Drapery. 


'HILE    the    proper    arrange- 
ment   to    most    satisfactorily 
plan  a  dramatic  theatre  stage 
and  auditorium  has  been  more  or  less 
settled,   the  arranging  of  the   super 
moving  picture  theatres — or  so-called 
"presentation  houses,"  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 
j^_  ^«»k.     '•  .    -.'.-j^H  »  This  is  made  poignantly  apparent 

il  I^Hi^-'''  .'  \  "'■''^  '^^^^^^^^^m  11    when  we  see  big  theatres,  on  which 

most  expert  advice  was  originally  ob- 
tained, being  radically  rearranged 
even  while  they  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

Commercially,  in  1894.  motion 
pictures  were  first  introduced  in  the 
vaudeville  theatres,  later  between  the 
acts  of  dramatic  productions,  but  in 
both  instances  as  an  added  attraction,  in  the  nature  of  a  novelty,  much  the  same 
as  liquid  air  demonstrations. 

The  films  were  practically  all  of  a  uniform  width  and  in  fifty  foot  lengths. 
All  that  was  required  was  the  placing  of  the  projecting  miachine  in  the  rear  of 
the  auditorium  and  "throwing  the  picture"  on  a  white  cloth,  usually  the  back  of 
an  old  painted  drop  on  the  stage. 

The  machine  rattled  like  a  thrashing  machine  and  the  pictures  flickered  and 
jumped,  but  outside  of  the  addition  of  devices  overcoming  these  defects,  and 
safety  and  stabilizing  attachments,  it  is  the  same  machine  today,  and  "runs"  the 
same  identical  film,  sprocket  holes,  width  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  old 
Biograph  film  and  machine,  which  was  of  a  broader  gauge. 

The  film  being  a  composition  of  gun  cotton  and  camphor,  with  a  "film"  of 
collodion  on  one  side,  it  was  very  inflammable.  The  ray  from  the  arc  light 
intensified  through  the  condensing  lens  onto  the  film  and  thence  into  the  pro- 
jecting lens  was  so  hot  where  it  touched  the  film  that  it  would  burn  the  flesh  of 
one's  finger  if  left  there  a  few  sec- 
onds. It  was  only  kept  from  setting 
fire  to  the  film  by  the  fact  that  any 
single  picture  was  only  exposed  to 
it  for  about  one-fortieth  of  a  sec- 
ond. 

But  the  inevitable  happened 
whenever  any  part  of  the  operation 
went  astray — and  it  not  only  usually 
consumed  the  entire  film,  but  on  ex- 
ploding would  set  fire  to  other 
things  nearby,  and  cause  a  panic,  if 
nothing  more. 

This  led  to  the  invention  and 
adoption   of   contrivances   to   auto-  ^^^^  art  tapestry  effect 

matically  protect  all  that  part  of  the  Drop  curtain  in  Loring  Theatre,  Riverside. 
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film  not  dirc-ctly  exposed  in 
case  the  filui  for  any  reason 
stoi)])e(l  lont;'  enoutjh  to  be 
i,:j^nited. 

I'lien  municipal  tire  and 
insurance  boards  comi>€lled 
the  buildin.L^  of  asbestos, 
metal  or  tire  resistin.y 
booths  to  house  the  "ma- 
chine. "  Instead  of  the 
natural  color  of  white  sheet- 
in^'  the  ])rojection  "screen" 
were  painted  with,  first, 
whitint^.  alabastine  or  simi- 
lar preparations,  and  at  a 
later  i)erio<l  with  a  final 
coatinji;^  of  zinc  white. 

Five  and  ten  years  ag'o 
marks  the  period  of  screen 
experimenting^.      Hundreds 
of  "Inventors"  of  "new  discoveries"  of  what  each  claimed  to  be  the  ultra  per- 
fect screen  were  i>ut  on  the  market.    These  were  divided  into  two  broad  classes, 
those  of  a  flat  dead  white  surface  and  the  others  of  a  reflective  surface. 

The  flat  white  classes  were  all  based  on  either  whiting  or  zinc,  or  both,  with 
either  a  i(lue  or  g^ypsum  binding,  but  were  tinted  into  innumerable  tones  by 
adding  other  dry  pigments,  such  as  cobalt  or  chrome  vellow  in  small  f|uantities. 
giving  either  golden  or  bluish  white  eiTects. 

The  base  of  nearly  all  the  reflecting  screens  was  aluminum  i)owder.  although 
many  other  bronzes  were  used. 

Real  mirrors  were  also  made  in  one  piece  of  plate  glass,  ground  rough  on 
the  exposed  surface  and  usually  about  eleven  by  fifteen  feet  in  size,  selling  for 
six  and  seven  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  most  popular  was  the  aluminum  base  screen.  Init  it  has  given  wav  to 
the  old-fashioned — but  improved — dead  white,  which  is  now  the  accepted 
screen  in  the  most  successful  theatres.  Imjiorted  French  zinc  white  is  the  base 
for  this  screen. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  aluminnni  or  reflecting  screen  gained  such 
jjoimlarity  was  from  the  fact  that  the 
machine  o])erator,  being  located  far- 
ther away  from  the  screen  than  any 
of  the  audience,  and  he,  working  in  a 
lighted  room,  could  see  the  image  on 
the  reflective  screen  shar]:)er  and 
clearer  than  on  a  dead  white  screen, 
that  he  would  naturally  insist  on  thi> 
screen. 

The  defects  of  this  reflective 
screen  were,  first,  this  intense  bril- 
liancy, which,  if  there  were  any  ex- 
treme right  or  left  to  the  auditorium, 
meant  an  additional  halation  or  direct 
light    reflection    in    the    eves    of   the         ^"''■-'■-'"   "*  •"■^■'•-   '•^'    '  \•"^■'■'^-'<^   '"«>'< 

'^  «.     v..  «..         1      iin.  .\.\ZIMOVA'S  "EVE  FOR  AN   EVE."  AT 

s]>ectator.  i,,,.-  California,  los  an<.eles. 
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PARISIAN    SHOP 
Setting   made    for   Patricia   Manners.     Set   up    com- 
plete  in   the   Los   Angeles   Kinerna   in   seven 
feet  depth   of   stage. 


Furthermore,  in  spite  of  some 
opinions  to  the  contrary,  there  never 
was  a  reflective  sheet  made  that  did 
not  show  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
noticeable  cloud-like  forms  in  any 
white  part  of  a  picture.  These  are 
technically  called  "vails"  or  "ghosts." 
A  properly  made  dead  white 
screen  easily  eliminates  this  defect, 
giving  a  pure,  solid  white  unob- 
structed surface.  This  allows  for 
more  depth  and  naturally,  through  a 
more  truthful  reproduction  of  the 
photography,  gives  comparative  tone 
perspective — the  lines  of  vision  in 
the  picture  giving  the  proper  fore- 
shortening to  objects  of  dimensions. 

While  this  point  was  in  some  cases  acknowledged  by  the  operator,  he  would 
still  insist  upon  a  sharp,  clear  picture — from  his  A'^antage  point  in  the  booth — 
and  he  did  not  realize  or  care  that  the  average  spectator  in  the  center  of  the 
theatre  got  a  headache  from  looking  at  it. 

As  an  operator  was  usually  the  deciding  factor  he  won  liis  point  until  the 
consensus  of  opinion  overruled  him,. 

Another  obscession  was  that  the  picture  must  be  sharply  cvit  out  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  dead  black — either  painted  surfaces  or  hangings. 

It  can  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Graiunan's  million-dollar  theatre  stage 
in  Los  Angeles  contains  light  gray  travertine  stone  effect  columns  five  feet  in 
diameter  and  forty-two  feet  high  and  other  details  in  the  same  color  near  the 
picture  screen  on  the  stage  without  detracting  from  the  picture. 

Recently  light  gray  pilasters,  part  of  a  domed  palace  setting,  has  succeeded 
the  former  black  surroundings  of  the  "picture"  on  the  remodeled  stage  at  the 
Rialto  Theatre,  San  Francisco. 

The  stage  in  the  Kinema  Theatre  in  Los  Angeles,  erected  last  year  after 
diligently  searching  for  the  best  of  everything,  has  just  been  rearranged  on  en- 
tirely different  lines  from  the  original  plans,  although  the  owners  of  the  Kinema 
Circuit  of  Theatres  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  successful  in  the  business. 
Here  heavy  lavender  tapestry  effect  stage  scenery  masks  the  picture  sheet. 

The  surroundings  of  the  screen 
in  the  new  California  Theatre  in  Los 
Angeles  are  to  be  painted  and  real 
draperies  and  pylons  all  in  a  uniform 
gray  tone. 

Going  back  to  the  evolution  of  the 
architectural  features,  after  the  pub- 
lic had  been  appeased  with  the 
novelty  of  the  pictures — they  ceased 
to  draw  sufficiently  to  be  profitable, 
and  they  were  omitted  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  only  places  w^here 
they  had  been  shown,  or  only  con- 
tinued as  a  fill-in. 

Their  educational 
parable  entertaining 
had  not  been  dreamed 
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were-  apparently  on  tlu-  shelf  w  illi  niarinnctle'-,  the  sterei)-c«)i)e  and  niai^ic 
lanterns. 

The  next  slai^e  was  the  "store  show"  period,  ori.^inated  1)\-  itinerant  exhibi- 
tors with  an  outfit  consistint;"  of  a  portable  machine  and  a  few  hfty-foot  reels — 
each  complete  in  itself.  These  reels  would  consist  of  a  diversity  of  subjects,  the 
earliest  of  which  wi-re  "The  Picture  of  a  Kiss" — showinii^  close-ui)s  of  May 
Irwin  and  I'ete  l)ail\  rendering"  the  osculation. — "The  Waves  Dashin,:^  on  the 
Coast  at  Dover,  luii^land."  ".\n  .\crobatic  Dance,"  etc. 

These  i)ioneers.  who  led  a  precarious  existence,  would  rent  a  vacant  store 
yoou: — e(|uip  it  with  foldinj^-  chairs  usuall\'  rented  from  the  local  undertaker, 
han^-  their  .sheet  in  the  back,  darken  the  windows  and  doors  and  set  uj),  literally. 
;i  "box  office"  in  the  doorway,  maskini;-  the  entrance  with  sf)me  kind  of  curtains 
and  i)roceed  to  s^rind. 

( )ther  i)ioneers  came  in  from  the  ranks  of  the  "slot  ir.achine"  and  ])enn}- 
arcadesnicn.  whose  regular  vocation  was  beinj;-  seriously  hampered  and  in 
some  cases  abrujitly  terminated  by  the  activities  of  the  prosecutini^-  attorneys  of 
the  cities  in  which  they  oi>erated. 

Then  the  "two"  and  multii)le  reelers  came  in,  dealin<^-  with  romances,  but 
]ireferably  impossible  comedy  situations  and  chases,  trick  ])hutot4ra])hy  and 
custard  i)ies. 

The  inventor  of  the  custard  pie  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
movins^-  pictures  as  did  Eastman  of  Rochester.  I'\)r  the  film  of  the  custard  over 
the  surprised  and  hurt  features  of  a  comedy  villain  did  as  much  to  brintr  the 
spectator  back  to  see  it  ag'ain,  and  this  time  with  the  entire  family,  as  any  other 
one  thin^^  in  the  film  industry. 

While  there  was  a  g'reat  deal  of  money  made  in  some  of  these  remodeled 
-tores — some  of  the  exhibitors  cleaning-  up  fortunes  ;  taken  as  a  whole  it  was 
like  the  avera,ge  mining  camp,  there  was  niore  jnit  in  them  than  was  taken  out. 

r.ut  the  winners  would  subsequently  secure  additional  capital  and  get  an 
architect  to  put  them  up  a  theatre  consisting'  of  only  an  auditorium  with,  if  any. 
an  excuse  for  a  stage,  usually  consisting'  of  a  proscenium  arch  and  back  wall 
with  barely  enoug-h  space  between  for  a  man  to  pass  through. 

( )ne  innovation  that  was  ])erpetrated  in  many  theatres  of  this  period  was  the 
]iest  who.  ])erched  on  a  shelf  that  was  called  a  stage,  in  a  raucous  voice  from  the 
darkness  explained  (  ?  )  what  was  happening  on  the  screen.  Another  was  the 
"sound  effects"  ])roduced  back  of  the  screen  or  in  the  orchestra  pit.  These  were 
sui)posed  to  add  realism.   Their  real  effect  was  to  kill  mental  illusion. 

Nowadays  if  the  drumn.er  in  one  of  our  forty-piece  cinema  temple  orchestras 
would  so  much  as  hit  his  bass  drum  when  our  favorite  slap  stick  comedian  did  a 
hard  fall — he  would  be  severely  criticised. 

A  c(niple  of  years  ago  they  also  used  to  have  imi)ossible  niches  or  boxes  at 
each  side  of  the  "stage"  and  in  one  of  these,  between  pictures,  a  singer  would 
appear  and  render  a  selection  accom])anied  by  the  stunt  organ,  which  same 
organ  was  also,  wdien  properly  approached,  ([ualified  to  imitate  any  of  the  sounds 
that  would  be  su])i)osed  to  emanate  from  the  action  on  the  screen.  In  the  i)ast 
two  or  three  years  all  this  has  changed. 

Recently  g:reat  auditoriums  have  been  built  with  large.  con:modious  stages, 
and  every  conceivable  accommodation  for  comfort  and  the  witnessing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  best  moving  pictures,  either  the  highest  type  of  dramatic  and  oi)er- 
atic  tabloid  ])roductions  or  s])ectacular  scenic  exhibitions  not  surpassed  by  the 
regular  producticMi  theatres. 

And  they  are  meeting  with  such  success  that  the  old  tyi)e  of  cinema  theatre 
cannot  be  located  anywhere  near  them  and  survive  the  comjK^tition.  Many  such 
competitors,  where  conditions  admit  it,  remodeled  their  buildings  to  meet  the 
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modern  requirements  and  they  reaped  much  greater  returns  than  they  had  ever 
thought  possible. 

Leaving-  out  the  matter  of  auditorium  and  the  comfort  and  operation  phases, 
which  are  subjects  worthy  of  fuller  and  detailed  mention,  the  stage  and  orchestra 
pit  is  the  really  vital  element  in  the  success  of  these  nearest  to  perfection 
theatres. 

While  the  building  of  regular  theatre  stages  and  pits  is  along  the  lines  of 
accepted  rules,  to  be  successful,  each  cinema  theatre  stage  arrangement  m,ust  be 
treated  by  itself — ^particularly  if  it  is  a  remodeling  job.  So  many  overlapping 
problems  must  be  worked  out — the  one  possibly  the  most  muleish  being  the  loca- 
tion of  different  parts  of  the  pipe  organ  apparatus  to  get  the  best  results  without 
sacrificing  valuable  space  when  other  space  is  available.  Another  the  necessity 
for  precautions  to  keep  rats  away  from  the  parts  of  the  organ  which  are  made 
from  goat's  skin  and  of  which  the  rodents  can  destroy  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  in  a  short  time,  aside  from  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  organ  till  the  parts 
are  replaced. 

The  reason  the  pretentious  moving  picture  theatre  stage  is  so  sensitive  and 
intricate  of  arrangement  compared  to  the  regulation  theatre  stage,  is  that  with 
the  latter  the  ever  evident  proscenium  arch  was  the  abrupt  dividing  line  between 
the  audience  and  the  stage.  Now  what  is  striven  for  is  to  retain  the  intimacy 
of  the  small  no-stage  picture  theatre  in  a  big  capacity  theatre  containing  a 
commodious  stage  and  full  symphony  orchestra  pit. 

This  has  'been  attained  in  the  new  California  Theatre  which  was  opened  in 
Los  Angeles  the  first  of  the  year. 

While  there  is  in  this  theatre  a  proscenium  arch,  it  is,  through  the  ingenuity 
of  the  designers  so  cleverly  arranged  that,  instead  of  the  heretofore  abrupt 
division  between  stage  and  auditorium,  the  spectator  in  the  audience  has  the 
feeling  of  actually  being  in  and  a  part  of  the  stage  portrayals.  This  feeling  of 
cosiness  and  intimacy  with  the  entertainment  features  of  orchestra,  pictures  and 
productions,  is  accomplished  by  many  innovations  of  which  this  proscenium 
arch  is  but  a  part,  and  its  curtain  on  raising  has  the  same  relation  to  this 
theatre,  that  throwing  open  a  curtain  between  two  parts  of  a  large  drawing  room 
would  have  in  a  home  entertainment. 

But  instead  of  its  being  a  silken  portiere  brushed  aside,  this  is  a  thick  curtain, 
thirty-six  feet  high  and  fifty-five  feet  wide,  of  pure  asbestos  fiber  woven  onto 
steel  wires,  reinforced  with  iron  pipes,  and  it  is  lifted  bodily  thirty-six  feet 
straight  up  into  a  specially  provided  loft  of  steel  and  concrete.  It  is  so  evenly 
counterbalanced  that  it  can  be  operated  by  a  child.  It  is  suspended  by  five  steel 
cables  operating  over  ten  14-inch  ball-bearing  sheaves,  and  for  a  case  of  emer- 
gency five  additional  quarter-inch  steel  link  chains  allow  it  to  descend  only  to  the 
level  of  the  orchestra  floor.  It  slides  in  twO'  72-foot  slots,  each  four  by  eight 
inches  deep,  made  of  quarter-inch  boiler  plate. 

Back  of  this  curtain  is  the  setting  for  the  screen  and  the  mechanical  and 
scenic  appliances  with  which  the  atmospheric,  operatic,  dramatic  and  spectacular 
productions  will  be  staged. 

A  large  orchestra  pit  is  essential,  elevated  as  high  as  possible  just  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  picture,  preferably  back  of  the  wide  proscenium  arch. 

While  this  theatre  incorporates  most  of  the  accepted  meritorious  innovations, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  which  same  applies  to  all  of  even  the  latest  theatres, 
that  each  of  the  advisors  thereon  had  their  own  hobbies ;  that  the  size  of  the 
lot  was  established ;  and  that  some  things  were  started,  which  are  later  acknowl- 
edged incorrect,  that  it  is  impractical  to  change,  but  which  the  same  people 
would  not  do  over  again. 
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The  modern  staj^e.  scmi-clliptical  in  sliai)e,  should  I)e  inverted  hack  from  one 
proscenium  side  to  the  other,  instead  of  the  oppositely  converted  old  style  staj^^e 
apTon. 

Divide  the  staj^e  some  way.  by  either  columns  or  (Irai)ery,  into  three  parts — 
the  central  part  a  little  larger  for  the  picture  screen  and  the  rij^ht  and  left 
sections  either  for  sin^inj^.  dramatic  or  scenic  effects,  or  as  is  now  usually  done, 
have  it  masked  at  the  hack  entirely  around  the  staj^e  and  hack  of  the  picture 
sheet  with  a  cyclorama  dro]).  ])ainted  decoratively  and  transi)arent  for  lif^htin^^ 
effects. 

The  ])icture  screen  should  "Hy"  straio;ht  uj)  out  of  si^dit.  and  the  staj^e 
should  have  a  loft  hifjh  enoug^h  to  make  this  possible. 

This  is  imperative  to  the  owner,  unless  it  is  in  a  very  small  community,  or 
later  someone  will  properly  equip  a  new  house  and  make  worthless  the  first 
investment.  With  an  adequate  theatre  satisfyinc^  a  community,  a  newcomer 
would  think  twice  before  he  would  try  to  divide  the  ])atronai;e. 

The  under  side  of  the  roof  over  the  staj^e  should  be  ecjuipped  witli  a  rigi^ing 
loft  sufficient  to  fulfill  whatever  demands  it  mi^lit  be  called  u])on  to  meet. 

A  little  stock  scenery  should  be  installed — but  particularly  the  arran.£(ement 
of  the  sta.c^e  should  be  such  that  little  atmospheric  settins^s  could  be  supplied 
practically  and  economically  when  desired. 

A  front  drop  curtain  fabricated  to  represent  some  heavy  simple  material 
with  an  elusive  design,  if  any.  worked  upon  it. 

This  is  inexpensive,  if  properly  executed,  and  correct.  Three  draperies  of 
some  other  simple  material,  mysterious  of  definint^  if  jjossible.  should  curtain 
each  of  the  laroe  o])enin.^s  on  the  stai^^e  and  thev  should  be  e(|ui])i)ed  to  operate 
either  separately  f)r  altoi^ether.  The  more  different  ways  that  they  can  be 
instantly  draped,  the  more  chic  the  effect. 

In  laying-  out  this  entire  stage  and  furnishing  it,  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
is  proj^er  lighting.  All  the  auditorium  and  stage  lights  should  be  on  dimmers. 

An  expert  on  stage  lighting  experienced  in  the  latest  effects  should  be  en- 
gaged to  install  and  explain  the  system  and  operation  of  same.  .Although  many 
and  changeable  colored  rays  are  necessary,  in  the  latest  theatres  no  colored  lamps 
are  now  used.  Instead,  gelatine  mediums  are  arranged  that  not  only  give  better 
results  but  at  a  less  first  cost  for  installation  and  less  cost  of  operation. 

Some  of  the  latest  and  most  successful  theatres  have  some  of  these  ad- 
vantages and  lack  those  that  others  have.  The  promoters  of  the  next  that  are 
built  will,  as  far  as  possible,  try  to  incoq^orate  all  the  proven  points  of  perfec- 
tion, but  before  their  houses  are  in  operation  a  week,  they  will  see  where  they 
can  make  further  improvements.  But  it  requires,  sometimes,  the  observation 
of  a  year  or  two  to  know  definitely  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  certain  innovation. 

However,  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  theatres  that  arc  built  and  con- 
stantly watching  their  operation,  when  you  know  what  you  want  and  where  to 
look  for  it,  will  give  you  as  far  as  is  possible  the  most  successful  theatre. 


Visalia  Bank  to  Have  $200,000  Home 

Mr.  Ernest  J.  Kuni]),  architect  of  I'resno,  has  been  commissioned  to  prepare 
])lans  for  a  four-story  Class  A  bank  and  office  building  for  the  \isalia  National 
I'ank  and  Trust  Company,  to  be  erected  at  Main  and  Church  .streets,  Visalia. 
The  building  will  face  the  new  Hotel  Johnson,  designed  by  the  same  architect. 
The  structure  will  have  a  steel  frame,  reinforced  concrete  floors  and  walls,  tile 
partitions  and  glazed  terra  cotta  exterior  with  bronze  grills,  metal  .sash  and 
doors.    The  architecture  will  be  Italian  Renaissance. 
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Building  Heights  in  the  United  States 

AN  INTERESTING  resume  of  the  regulations  in  various  cities  regarding 
the  height  of  buildings  is  given  b}^  Mr.  M.  R.  Fleming  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company  in  the  Journal  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 
iVn  abstract  of  the  paper  follows : 

The  term  "height  of  a  building,"  according  to  the  New  York  code,  means 
the  vertical  distance  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the  curb  level  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof  beams  in  the  case  of  flat  roofs  and  to  the  average 
height  of  the  gable  in  case  of  roofs  having  a  pitch  of  more  than  20  degreies. 
According  to  the  Chicago  code  for  non-fireproof  buildings,  it  is  measured  from 
the  average  established  sidewalk  level  to  the  highest  point  of  the  roof  thereof 
and  for  fireproof  buildings  it  is  measured  from  the  average  grade  of  the  street 
frontage  of  the  building  to  the  top  of  the  highest  point  of  the  external  bear- 
ing walls.  Other  definitions  dififering  slightly  from  those  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  may  be  found.  Cornices,  parapet  wall,  penthouses  and  bulkheads  are 
not  often  considered  in  determining  height,  but  building  codes  generally  place 
limitations  upon  their  height  and  area. 

Frame  buildings  outside  of  fire  limits  are  variously  limited  to  2,  2]^  and 
3  stories,  or  35,  40,  45  and  50  feet  in  height. 

Buildings  having  bearing  walls  of  hollow  terra  cotta  or  concrete  building 
blocks  are  limited  to  3  stories  and  40  feet  in  height. 

The  code  of  Terra  Haute  has  a  clause,  "No  school  building  hereafter 
erected  shall  be  more  than  two  stories  and  basement  in  height."  The  code  of 
Dayton  fixes  a  maximum  distance  to  the  upper  floor  level  for  diiiferent  kinds 
of  buildings,  the  distance  for  the  primary,  grammar  and  high  school  buildings 
being  38  feet  above  the  average  grade. 

A  long  list  of  cities  fixes  the  maximum  height  for  non-fireproof  buildings 
at  65  or  70  feet.  Kansas  City  (Kansas)  allows  but  50  feet.  Detroit  for  a 
certain  type  allows  100  feet.  In  Rochester  the  height  of  a  tenement  house 
"shall  not  exceed  by  one-quarter  the  width  of  the  street  on  which  it  stands.'* 

The  storm  center  of  the  whole  subject  of  building  heights  is  the  fireproof 
commercial  building.  The  factors  that  enter  into  its  regulation  are  many  and 
complex.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  "Report  of  the  Heights 
of  Buildings  Commission  of  New  York  City,"  1913,  is  a  book  of  295  pages 
with  maps,  diagrams  and  illustrations.  The  literature  on  city  planning  that 
is  becoming  so  abundant  is  at  one  in  charging  the  skyscraper  with  being  a 
detriment  to  the  ideal  city.  The  old  idea  that  within  his  lot  lines  a  man 
owned  as  far  down  as  he  could  dig  and  as  far  up  as  he  could  build  is  being 
outgrown.  His  neighbors  and  the  community  now  have  an  interest  in  the 
use  to  which  he  puts  his  property. 

The  arraignment  against  the  high  building,  briefly  stated,  is  that  it  shuts 
out  sunlight  from  the  street  and  opposite  buildings,  it  puts  the  city  to  heavy 
expense  in  providing  fire  protection,  water  supply  and  sewage,  it  is  the  cause 
of  congestion  on  the  street,  adding  seriously  to  the  traffic  problem.  There  are 
also  economic  considerations  raised  by  the  disturbance  of  land  values.  This 
particular  phase  of  the  subject  is  ably  presented  in  an  article,  "City  Taxation 
and  Skyscraper  Control,"  hy  George  L.  Hoxie,  in  the  "Journal  of  Political 
Economy,"  February,  1915. 

Factors  Influencing  Control. — The  matter  of  sunlight  enters  prominently 
into  any  proposed  regulation  limiting  the  height  of  buildings.  How  much 
sunlight  shall  be  shut  from  the  building  across  the  street?  The  altitude  of 
the  sun  at  noon  is  equal  to  90  degrees — (Latitude  -f-  Declination).  From  this 
equation  it  is  easily  found  that  on  the  22d  of  December  a  building-  100  feet 
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liii^h  in  New  ^'<)rk  City  on  the  south  side  of  a  street  ninninjT^  east  and  west 
shuts  off  the  (Urect  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  distance  of  202  feet  from  the  base. 

Two  interestinj^  charts  are  j^iven  in  the  rejxjrt  of  a  cominittee  of  the 
Minneapohs  Civic  and  Commerce  Association  on  Limitation  of  the  Heights  of 
r.iiildin.i;s.  The  first  shows  that  if  the  south  side  of  an  80-foot  street  running 
east  and  west  should  he  built  up  solidlv  with  buildin;;s  140  feet  hijj^h.  similar 
buildinj^s  on  the  north  side  will  receive  no  direct  sunlij^ht  below  the  tenth 
floor  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  December  of  each  year,  no  direct  sun- 
lij^ht  below  the  seventh  floor  until  after  March  21st  f)f  each  sprinj^  and  no 
direct  sunliji^ht  on  the  first  floor  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  June  of  each  year. 
The  second  chart  shows  that  the  twelfth  floors  of  buildings  140  feet  high  on 
an  80-foot  street  running  north  and  south  have  the  greatest  amount  of  sun- 
Ijtrht — namely,  five  hours  at  the  equinoxes — while  the  lower  floors  have  the 
least  amount — one  and  one-half  hours  at  the  same  date. 

The  natural  angle  of  light  is  45  degrees.  With  this  assum])tion  a  height 
no  greater  than  the  width  of  the  adjoining  street  will  not  shut  of?  light  from 
the  opposite  neighbor.  The  code  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  the  provision. 
"Xo  building  shall  project  above  a  line  of  43  degrees  from  horizontal,  taken 
from  the  building  line  opposite  on  the  widest  street  on  which  it  fronts."  How- 
ever, with  natural  light  and  sunlight  a  certain  amount  of  reflected  light  is 
obtained.  Assuming  this  at  15  degrees,  we  have  a  60-degree  light  angle,  which 
the  Minneapolis  report  referred  to  above  states  should  be  the  maximum  angle 
used  in  establishing  heights.  This  allows  the  height  of  a  building  to  be  one 
and  three-fourths  times  (1.73  to  be  exact)  the  width  of  the  street. 

It  is  evident  that  if  light  alone  were  considered  in  limiting  building  heights. 
tower  buildings  would  be  shut  out.  "One  of  the  glories  of  New  York  is  its 
towers."  A  scheme  proposed  by  the  architect,  Ernest  Flagg,  limits  three- 
quarters  of  every  plot  of  land  to  a  building  height  not  to  exceed  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  width  of  the  street  on  which  it  faces,  with  a  maximum  height 
of  100  feet.  No  limit  is  to  be  placed  on  the  remaining  jX)rtion  of  the  plot.  An 
owner  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  right  to  build  high  in  favor  of  any  adjoin- 
ing plot. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  volume  be  limited  rather  than  height.  A  regu- 
lation worked  out  for  the  city  of  Houston  is.  "A  building  may  occupy  the 
entire  lot  to  a  height  not  exceeding  the  width  of  the  principal  street  upon 
which  it  faces,  and  not  exceeding  in  any  case  100  feet.  Above  this  height 
the  cubage  of  the  building  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  such  height  multi- 
l)lied  by  the  area  of  the  lot."  ("The  Regulation  of  the  Height  of  I^reproof 
Commercial  I'uildings,"  by  Arthur  C.  Comey  in  "Proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
National  Conference  of  City  Planning.")  This  regulation  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  adopted;  at  least,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  present  building  code  of 
Houston. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent  the  skyscraper  is  unknown.  The  maxi- 
mum heights  allowed  in  29  European  cities  range  from  43  feet  in  Zurich  to 
82  feet  in  Vienna.  ( Table  in  Report  of  the  Heights  of  P>uil(lings  Commission 
of  New  York  City.) 

Present  Limituur  Heights. — A  common  limitation  of  heights  of  fireproof 
buildings  is  two  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street  with  an  absolute 
limit.  Boston  has  a  commission  on  the  heights  of  buildings.  The  first  com- 
mission was  api)ointed  in  1904  and  by  an  act  passed  that  year  the  city  was 
divided  into  two  districts.  No  building  in  district  "A"  can  be  carried  to  a 
height  of  more  than  125  feet  above  the  grade  of  the  street:  in  district  "B" 
the  height  is  limited  to  80  feet.  The  height  of  no  building  in  the  city  may 
exceed  two  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street.     The  .Vmes  building. 
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189  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  others  over  125  feet,  were  built  before  the  act 
of  1904  was  in  force.  The  litigation  that  arose  from  the  Boston  restriction 
forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  legal  history. 

Other  cities  in  which  an  absolute  Hmit  of  125  feet  is  in  force  are  Augusta 
(Ga.),  Cambridge,  Charleston,  Kansas  City  (Kan.),  Houston,  Manchester, 
Portland  (Me.),  Seattle,  Shreveport,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Waltham  and  Wor- 
cester. Kansas  City  and  Houston  reduce  the  limit  of  125  to  100  feet  if  the 
building  is  used  for  stores,  factories  or  as  a  warehouse.  In  Altoona  no  build- 
ing can  be  more  than  125  feet  high  "except  by  special  permission."  Columbia, 
S.  C,  has  a  limit  of  two  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street,  with  a 
maximum  of  125  feet,  "except  it  be  used  exclusively  for  an  office  building." 

In  Brookline  the  limit  is  two  times  the  width  of  the  street,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  80  feet.  Fitchburg  has  an  absolute  limit  of  100  feet  and  Providence 
120  feet.  In  Washington  the  height  can  not  exceed  130  feet,  "except  on  the 
north  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  between  First  and  Fifteenth  streets,  north- 
west, where  an  extreme  height  of  160  feet  will  be  allowed."  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  St.  Louis,  San  Diego,  Oakland  and  South  Bend  permit  a  height  of 
150  feet,  though  in  the  latter  two  the  height  may  not  exceed  one  and  one-half 
times  the  width  of  the  street. 

The  code  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  a  classification  of  building  heights  based 
upon  the  occupancy  of  building  and  the  ratio  of  height  to  least  dimension  at 
base.  For  skeleton  frames  the  maximum  height  is  160  feet  and  five  times  the 
least  horizontal  dimension  at  the  base  may  not  be  exceeded.  In  Spokane  the 
maximum  height  is  152  feet;  in  Grand  Rapids  and  Minneapolis,  170  feet;  in 
Baltimore,  175  feet;  in  Dayton,  180  feet;  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Erie,  Indian- 
apolis, Newark  and  Paterson,  200  feet ;  in  Milwaukee,  225  feet ;  in  New  York 
and  St.  Paul,  250  feet. 

Buffalo  limits  the  height  to  four  times  the  least  horizontal  dimension  of 
the  building  and  Denver  to  four  times  its  least  dimension,  but  not  to  be  more 
than  12  stories.  In  Lincoln  the  limiting  height  is  four  times  the  smallest  hori- 
zontal dimension  at  the  first  floor  level.  In  Seattle  "the  height  of  fireproof 
buildings,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  regulated  by  a  successive 
reduction  of  the  areas  of  the  floors  above  the  third  floor." 

The  "Bviilding  Zone  Resolution"  of  New  York  City,  adopted  July  25,  1916, 
provides  "For  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  limiting  the  height  and  bulk  of 
buildings  hereafter  erected,  the  city  of  New  York  is  hereby  divided  into  five 
classes  of  districts:  (a)  one  times  district,  (b)  one  and  one-quarter  times 
districts,  (c)  one  and  one-half  times  districts,  (d)  two  times  districts,  (e) 
two  and  one-half  times  districts,  as  shown  on  the  height  district  map  which 
accompanies  this  resolution  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  part  hereof."  As 
may  be  inferred,  the  width  of  the  street  is  the  base  for  determining  height, 
although  from  two  to  five  feet  may  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  building  for 
every  foot  it  is  set  back  from  the  street  line.  On  streets  more  than  100  feet 
in  width  the  same  height  regulations  are  in  force  as  on  streets  100  feet  wide. 
This  makes  the  absolute  limit  250  feet,  as  previously  mentioned. 

Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  are  among 
the  large  cities  in  which  there  is  no  restriction  upon  the  heights  of  fireproof 
buildings.  The  code  of  Detroit  expressly  states,  "Fireproof  construction  build- 
ings shall  not  be  limited  in  height."  The  codes  of  San  Francisco  and  Salt 
Lake  City  have  a  paragraph,  "Class  A  buildings  with  all  wall  loads  above  the 
third  floor  carried  on  the  steel  frame  shall  not  be  limited  as  to  height." 

The  Skyscraper  of  the  Future. — In  1910  only  a  dozen  cities  restricted  the 
height  of  fireproof  buildings.  The  number  has  now  increased  to  50.  Other 
cities  will  doubtless  be  added  to  the  list  in  a  few  vears.     A  dominant  factor 
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ill  hrinj^ini;"  this  about  will  probably  be  tlic  desire  to  stabilize  property  values, 
hi  a  larj^e  city  without  restriction  and  already  havinjj^  skyscrapers,  the  system 
of  cmitrol  to  be  adojjted  must,  unless  it  be  cruelly  unjust.  a])ply  e(|ually  to  the 
existini^  skyscrai)er  and  to  new  skyscra])er  construction.  .  .  .  The  ])rob- 
lem  of  equalizing-  the  lot  of  real  estate  owners  who  have,  and  who  have  not, 
already  put  up  skyscra])ers  is  one  of  the  most  serious  character."  Had  New 
^'ork  and  other  lare^e  cities  taken  hold  of  the  subject  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  situation  would  be  far  different  from  what  it  is  at  ])resent.  The  obvious 
lesson  for  the  smaller  city  is  to  ordain  from  the  start  the  control  that  will 
probablv  be  needed  in  its  future  growth.  The  State  building  code  of  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  quoted:  "Thi-  code  sets  no  limit  to  the  height  of  a  fireproof  build- 
ing, as  it  is  felt  that  tliis  is  a  matter  of  general  community  welfare  rather  than 
the  .safety  of  the  individual  occupants.  '^Ihe  Industrial  Commission  strongly 
recomn.ends  that  each  municipality  adopt  .such  a  limit,  before  the  rise  in  cen- 
tral land  values  makes  such  action  a  hardship  to  the  property  owner." 

The  altruistic  suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  no  single  freeholder 
should  be  permitted  to  build  to  a  greater  height  than  w^ould  be  permissible  for 
all  others  to  build  in  a  similar  way.  If  this  were  done,  the  height  limit  would 
be  low.  much  less  than  the  125- foot  limit  of  Boston.  Imagine  long  streets 
banked  solidly  on  each  side  with  ten-story  buildings!  If  extended  over  wide 
areas,  the  city  would  be  uninhabitable.  That  such  a  condition  should  come  to 
pass  is  too  improbable  to  be  anticipated. 

However,  ideal  regulations  for  skyscrapers  include  limits  for  area  as  well 
as  limits  for  height.  A  building  that  fully  covers  a  lot  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  adjacent  streets  and  lots  for  light  and  air.  If  several  adjoining  lots 
are  thus  built  upon  there  can  be  but  an  insuflficiencv  of  these  essentials  to  con- 
venience and  health. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  recently  passed  an  ordinance  regulating  the 
height,  area  and  use  of  all  new  buildings.  The  city  is  divided  into  three  t)'pes 
of  districts — five  heights  districts  (  known  respectively  as  the  45-foot.  60-foot, 
80-foot.  120- foot  and  150-foot  heights  di.strict).  four  area  districts  and  five  use 
districts.  The  practical  working  of  this  latest  word  in  city  zoning  will  be 
watclied  with  interest. 


"What  the  Disabled  Canadian  Soldier  Should  Know" 

FOLLOWING  is  a  poster  issued  by  the  Canadian  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  and  the  Iloard  of  Pension  Commissioners,  which  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  Canada's  message  to  the  returned  man  : 

That  tliere  is  no  such  word  as  "impossible"  in  his  dictionary. 

That  his  natural  ambition  to  earn  a  good  living  can  be  fulfilled. 

That  he  can  either  get  rid  of  his  disability  or  acquire  a  new  ability  to  offset  it. 

That  the  whole  object  of  doctors,  nurses  and  instructors  is  to  help  him  in  doing 
that  very  thing. 

That  he  must  lu-lp  tliem  to  help  him. 

That  he  will  have  the  most  careful  and  effectual  treatment  known  to  science. 

That  interesting  and  useful  occupations  form  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  treat- 
ment in  convalescent  hospitals  and  sanitoria. 

That  if  he  cannot  carry  out  his  first  duty  by  rejoining  his  comrades  at  the  front, 
and  if  there  is  no  light  duty  for  him  with  the  Canadian  forces  overseas,  he  is  taken 
home  to  Canada,  as  soon  as  his  condition  and  the  shipping  facilities  make  this 
possible. 

That  his  strength  and  earning  capacity  will  l)c  restored  there  to  the  highest  de- 
gree possible,  through   tlie   Military   Hospitals  Commission. 
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That  if  he  requires  an  artificial  lim'b  or  kindred  appliance  it  will  be  supplied  free. 

That  every  man  disabled  'by  service  will  receive  a  pension  or  gratuity  in  propor- 
tion to  his  disability. 

That  his  pension  cannot  be. reduced  'by  his  undertaking  work  or  perfecting  him- 
self in  some  form  of  industry. 

That  his  pay  and  allowances  continue  till  he  is  cured  or  till  his  pension  begins. 

That  an  extra  three  months'  pay,  field  pay,  and  separation  allowance  when  there 
are  dependents  receiving  such  allowance,  will  be  paid  to  all  men  returned  from  over- 
seas and  honorably  discharged  after  at  least  six  months'  service — with  certain  excep- 
tions, such  as  members  of  the  Permanent  Force  and  Federal  or  Provincial  Civil 
Service,  who  can  step  right  back  into  their  old  positions. 

That  if  his  disability  prevents  him  from  returning  to  his  old  work  he  will  receive 
free  training  for  a  new  occupation. 

That  full  consideration  is  given  to  his  own  capacity  and  desires  when  a  new 
occupation  has  to  be  chosen. 

That  his  own  will-power  and  determination  will  enable  him  to  succeed,  both  in 
.the  training  and  in  the  occupation  afterwards. 

That  his  maintenance  and  that  of  his  family  will  be  paid  for  during  the  training 
he  may  receive  after  discharge,  and  for  a  month  longer. 

That  neither  his  treatrnent  nor  his  training  will  cost  him  a  cent. 

That  his  home  province  has  a  special  commission  to  assist  him  in  finding  employ- 
ment on  discharge. 

That  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages  have  committees,  associations  and  clubs  to 
welcome  him  on  arrival,  and  to  help  in  securing  a  position  for  him. 

That  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments,  the  municipal  authorities  and 
all  sorts  of  employers  give  the  returned  soldier  preference  in  filling  vacant  positions. 

That  the  returned  soldier  wishing  to  take  up  land  and  farm  it  will  be  helped  to 
do  so,  under  Federal  and  other  settlement  schemes. 

That  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  exists  to  carry  out  his  restoration  and 
training  in  Canada. 

That  the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners  exists  to  distribute  the  pensions  pro- 
vided by  his  country  for  him  and  his  dependents. 

That  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Pension  Commission- 
ers are  in  the  position  of  trustees,  appointed  for  his  benefit,  and  representing  the 
whole  people  of  Canada. 

That,  therefore,  he  should  write  direct  to  the  Commission  or  the  Board  if  he  needs 
advice  or  help. 

Canadians  are  unanimously  resolved  that  every  returned  soldier  shall  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  succeed.  When  that  opportunity  is  put  within  his  reach,  his  success 
will  depend  on  his  own  good  sense  in  seizing  and  using  it. 


Architect  Describes  New  Town  of  Clyde 

The  new  town  of  Clyde,  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  com- 
bined aesthetics,  economics  and  architecttire  which  the  Pacific  Coast  has  yet 
produced,  was  discussed  recently  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Council  of  Allied  Arts  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Applegarth,  architect,  described  the  scientific  plan  of  Clyde,  which 
was  built  with  material  aid  from  the  Government  for  the  employees  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding-  Company  near  Bay  Point.  The  project  embodied  the 
latest  details  of  town  planning.  "Clyde  streets  avoid  the  monotonous  checker- 
board idea  by  following  the  contour  of  the  hills,"  said  Mr.  Applegarth,  "and  all 
of  them  lead  toward  the  civic  center,  flanked  by  the  station  and  a  large  hotel. 
Parks  run  through  the  middle  of  the  streets  and  there  is  an  extensive  recreation 
ground.  A  similar  town  called  Bourneville,  a  suburb  of  Birminghami,  has  re- 
duced infant  mortality  from  15  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  and  proved  its  advantages 
in  many  other  ways." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Markwart,  engineer  of  the  project,  said  that  Clyde's  townsite 
covers  186  acres,  of  which  100  are  under  mortgage  to  the  Government  and 
fifty  had  been  built  upon.  There  are  sewer  systems  and  water  supply  for  3000 
people,  though  only  one-tenth  of  that  number  reside  there  thus  far.  One  hun- 
dred and  three  houses  have  been  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $325,000. 
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Diinifl  II.  Itiiriihiiiii  miiIiI:  "Muki^  ii(>  littl<> 
|ilan><;  thry  hiivr  nii  iiiiiKi<'  l<>  itlr  iiieii'H  l>liio<l 
iiiiil  pniliiihly  lh<-inHrlvi-N  will  nut  l><<  reiillztMi. 
Mikka  hie  iiIiiiih:  iiiiii  IiIkIi  in  liope  iiiiil  work, 
rriiii-iiihiTini;  tliiit  ii  niilile,  loKicitl  diiiKnun 
oiir<<  ri-('iirilc«l  will  ii<>viT  (lie,  liiit  liini;  after 
Wf  art*  Kline  will  lie  ii  living  tlihiK,  iiHNertinK 
Utielf  wllli  ever-crowinc  iiiNiHtency.  Kenienilier 
tliiit  our  Nons  iinil  KriiniNdnN  iire  eiiinR  to  do 
IhintH  ihiit  Honlil  NtasKer  hn.  I^et  your  wittch- 
worcl   lie  order  and  your   lieiK-on   beauty." 
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FINANCING    THE   PROSPECTIVE 
HOME  OWNER 

.\s  the  ( )\\n  Your  ( )wn  Home 
movement  .spreads  from  city  to  city. 
Hnancin<j^  the  prosi)ectivc  home  owner 
coiitiiuies  to  he  one  of  the  chief  oh- 
-^taclcs  to  the  movement.  Conventional 
haiikin<4'  practices  in  loan  makinj^-  and 
present  restrictions  on  buildinj.i^  and 
loan  associations  preclnde  the  ptjssi- 
bility  that  these  regular  sources  of 
capital  will  niicet  the  increased  de- 
mands for  home  loans.  If  home-own- 
in<4'  is  to  be  made  possible  to  an  ever 
vvideninjj;  circle  of  the  i)opulation,  in 
the  opinion  of  experts  who  are  .study- 
ing the  situation  for  information  and 
education  service  of  the  Department 
of  Lalx)r,  new  machinery  must  be  de- 
vised for  financing  and  this  new  ma- 
chinery must  provide  for  long-time 
loans,  at  low  interest  rates,  made  on  an 
amortization  phm.  Also  it  is  imjiera- 
tive  that  substantial  and  artistic  dwel- 
lings are  made  available  at  the  ver}- 
minimum  construction  costs. 

'i'lie  dispatch  shown  by  private  in- 
terests in  breaking  from  the  profit- 
making  conventions  in  this  field, 
doubtless,  will  determine  the  future  at- 
titude of  the  government.  If  private 
initiative  does  not  discover  a  way  to 
permit  the  realization  of  the  home- 
owning  aspirations  of  the  people,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  the  government 
in  some  fashion  must  step  into  the 
field. 

The  Canadian  government  already 
has  ])assed  the  legislation  enabling  the 
Dominion  Government  to  loan  to  the 
Ontario  Government  the  money  essen- 
tial to  certain  housing  operations.  The 
Ontario  Government  .  in  turn,  is  pre- 
pared to  make  lOJtns-Jo  municijialities 
and  companies  incor])orated  under  the 
Housing  Accommodations  Act,  for  ac- 
f|uiring  lands  and  constructing  houses 
tor  returning  soldiers,  working  men 
and  women  and  those  of  limited  means 
w  ho,  without  aid  on  exceptionally  ad- 
vantageous terms,  would  be  imablc  to 
own  their  homes. 

In  the  Canadian  scheme  the  type  of 
bouse  must  not  exceed  $2,500  iii  con- 
struction costs  and  the  maximum  cost 
of  each  house  and  real  estate  is  not  to 
exceed  $3,000. 
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■  The  municipality  supervises  the  lay- 
ing' out  of  land,  the  plans  for  the  dwel- 
ling, form  of  construction,  etc.  The 
loans  are  for  not  more  than  20  years 
and  at  5  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  the  meeting  of 
the  finance  problem  remains  in  the 
hands  of  private  interests  and  Own 
Your  Own  Home  committees  in 
various  cities  are  meeting-  the  problem 
in  various  ways.  In  Spokane,  Wash., 
for  the  most  part,  the  conventional 
methods  of  handling  building  loans 
prevail.  The  financing  is  worked  out 
by  the  seller  and  building  contractor. 
Some  lot  owners  are  willing  to  build 
to  suit  the  purchaser  if  the  latter  pays 
down  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  and  the  balance  in  monthly  pay- 
ments over  three  to  five  years  at  7  per 
cent.  When  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  has  been  paid  the  buyer  can 
obtain  loan  accommodations  on  more 
favorable  conditions  from  the  mort- 
gage companies  and  building  and  loan 
associations.  In  the  Spokane  cam- 
paign especial  care  is  taken  not  to  per- 
mit a  person  to  buy  beyond  his  possi- 
bilities of  payment. 

The  latest  reports  in  building  per- 
mits and  contracts  let  indicate  that 
building  construction  work  the  coun- 
try over  rapidly  is  getting  back  to  pre- 
war figures.  The  new  normal,  how- 
ever, will  be  far  ahead  of  pre-war 
figures. 

The  rapidity  with  which  building 
and  construction  work  is  reviving  indi- 
cates very  clearly  that  building  inter- 
ests are  convinced  there  is  to  be  no 
material  reduction  in  construction 
costs  for  several  years,  if  at  all.  This 
conclusion  is  inescapable  in  view  of  the 
studies  of  market  and  labor  conditions 
recently  made  by  economists  in  the 
Information  and  Education  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 


REDUCED  WAGES  NOT  NECESSARY 
TO  RESUMPTION  OF  BUILDING 

That  a  reduced  wage  scale  is  not  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  resump- 
tion of  activity  in  the  building  trades 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Tuttle, 
general  manager  of  the  Aberthaw 
Construction  Company  of  Boston,  who 


has  returned  to  Boston  after  more  than 
a  year  of  service  as  production  man- 
ager for  the  United  States  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  Mr.  Tuttle  bases 
his  judg-ment  on  some  very  recent  in- 
vestigations of  large  construction  en- 
terprises located  at  various  points 
from  New  England  to  Florida,  sup- 
plemented by  careful  studies  carried 
out  under  his  direction  by  the  Aber- 
thaw Construction  Company.  These 
unmistakably  indicate  that  increased 
efficiency  of  labor  is  bringing  down 
costs  even  while  wages  remain  at  ex- 
isting altitudes. 

"In  the  course  of  viewing  numerous 
undertakings  more  or  less  closely  as- 
sociated with  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment," says  Mr.  Tuttle,  "T  have  lately 
been  impressed  to  find  the  statement 
commonly  made  that  costs  of  opera- 
tion are  beginning  to  show  a  notice- 
able decline.  And  this,  almost  without 
exception,  was  attributed  to  increased 
efficiency  of  the  labor  force,  due  in 
part  to  the  opportunity  for  weeding 
out  the  less  dependable  workers,  and 
in  part  to  the  growing  desire  of  all 
members  of  the  force  to  retain  their 
jobs. 

"Owing"  to  inadequate  or  otherwise 
unsatisfactory  cost  systems  maintained 
in  connection  with  most  of  these  un- 
dertakings, I  found  it  impossible  fully 
to  check  the  statement  by  actual 
figures.  Accordingly,  I  asked  by  own 
company  to  make  out  the  cost  of  any 
one  process  in  an  operation  continued 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  That 
which  was  selected  was  a  piece  of 
concrete  work;  the  costs  studied  were 
those  for  the  common  labor  employed 
on  this  work  from  January  7th  to  Feb- 
ruary 4th  of  the  present  year,  in- 
clusive. During  this  period  the  wage 
scale  remained  unaltered ;  but  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  labor  force  underwent 
frequent  changes. 

"A  graph  of  the  labor  cost  of  the 
work  during  the  period  noted  shows  a 
sharp  and  almost  undeviating  decline 
from  day  to  day.  On  February  4tli 
these  costs  were  exactly  50  per  cent 
less  per  unit  than  were  those  of  Janu- 
ary 7th.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  ex- 
perience of  my  company  is  by  no 
means    isolated ;    and   that    in    almost 
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aiu  l;il)(ir  force  tlicre  lies  the  o|)i)()r- 
tmiity  of  realizing-  economics  rant^iiii,^ 
from  20  to  50  i)er  cent  without  inter- 
ferin<^^  with  the  waj^e  scale. 

•"This  iniphes.  of  course,  that  there 
is  now  increased  opportunity  for  se- 
lectini;  men  accordini;'  to  their  suita- 
hihty  for  a  ^iven  task,  and  an  in- 
creased eap^erness  (^n  the  part  of  the 
men  to  make  s^ood.  l>ut  this  is  as  it 
should  l)e:  and  the  whole  country 
oUj^Cht  soim  to  feel  the  effect  of  it  in 
general  improvement  at  all  ])oints.  It 
is  a  case  <if  sui)])lantin.u:  so-called 
liqnidiitiou  of  labor  by  i>roper  adapta- 
tion of  labor  as  a  means  of  keepinti^  the 
cost  of  doint;  thin.u's  within  the  hounds 
of  utility. 

"And  in  this  connection  it  may  well 
be  ur^ed  that  state  of  mind  is  often  as 
(X)tent  a  factor  in  ultimate  lalx)r  costs 
as  is  the  rate  i)er  hour.  Any  one  ex- 
perienced in  handlin<i-  workmen  has 
reco.L,niized  the  dift'crence  in  output  be- 
tween a  cheerful,  capable  man.  anxious 
to  hold  his  place,  and  one  who  is  a 
little  dis}.^runtled.  and  quite  conscious 
that  he  can  g"et  another  job  the  mo- 
ment he  drops  the  present  one.  Multi- 
ply either  case  by  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual instances  and  I  believe  that 
there  will  l)e  found,  in  shifts  of  mental 
attitude,  the  explanation  of  much  of 
the  variation  which  occurs  in  unit  cost. 
.\nd  this,  after  all.  is  the  element  of 
lalxjr  which  directly  affects  the  profits 
of  the  employer." 


OUTLOOK  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL 
PROFESSION 

The  outlook  for  the  architectural 
profession  is  bej; inning  to  take  on  a 
brij^hter  aspect  to  most  of  those  en- 
}^aj<-ed  in  it.  War  days  were  dark  days 
for  the  architects  because  of  the  ban 
placed  on  buildini^-  by  the  federal  jjov- 
ernment  and  failure  of  the  architects 
to  train  the  recoj^^mition  to  which  they 
believed  they  were  entitled.  es])eciallv 
in  the  construction  field.  Xow  that 
buildin<r  activities  are  revivinj^f  and 
>ome  of  the  architects,  at  least,  are  g-et- 
tinjr  busy,  the  future  holds  more  prom- 
ise and  hope. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  archi- 
tectural profession  should  not  ^a'm  in 


prestij.^e  and  strenj^th.  The  architect 
is  and  always  will  be  an  im])ortant  fac- 
tor in  building".  It  requires  training 
and  experience  to  desitjfn  and  plan 
<^f)o(l  buildint^s,  and  there  will  be  an 
increasinjL,''  rather  than  a  decreasin<r  de- 
mand for  s.;ood  buildinj^s. 

Some  architects  had  a  fjreat  deal  to 
say  during-  the  dark  days  about  the 
shortcomings  and  faults  of  the  profes- 
sion. Some  of  these  criticisms  may 
have  been  justified.  At  any  rate  they 
have  served  to  awaken  the  profession 
to  a  consideration  of  and  a  determina- 
tion to  remove  the  causes  for  com- 
])laint,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  to  .set  the  profession  right. 

If  there  has  been  any  fault  with  the 
l)rofession  apparent  to  the  layman  it 
has  been  the  tendency  to  allow  ideals 
to  overshadow  service.  These  are  the 
days  when  service  is  paramount  in 
every  line  of  business  and  in  every 
jjrofession.  Recognition  and  success 
depend  wholly  upon  it.  Building  is  a 
practical  business.  Every  structure 
erected  today  is  designed  to  serve  some 
definite  i:)urpose.  L'tility  and  art  may 
go  hand  in  hand.  L'tility  cannot  be  ig- 
nored and  art  should  not  be  neglected. 

There  is  a  logical  sphere,  therefore. 
for  the  architect  and  esj>ecially  the 
trained  architect  and  this  sphere  will 
be  enlarged  in  pro])ortion  to  the  service 
which  he  renders.  We  believe  that  the 
future  holds  much  in  store  for  the 
architectural  profession  and  that  there 
is  abundant  reason  for  optimism  on 
the  part  of  all  engaged  in  it  who  are 
striving  for  high  ideals  along  with 
service. — Southwest  lUiilder  and  Con- 
tractor. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

By   "THE-MAN-IN-ACTION"' 


There  is  an  uncommon  opportunity 

in    this    com])etition.    to    take    a    true 

measure    of    the    ex- 

^  Bank  of  itair    t^^^ior  designs,  owing 

Competition  ,       ^i  •      -i  •    /^ 

to  the  similar  points 
of  view  and  apjjroximate  uniformity 
of  the  persi)ective  drawings.  As  a 
purely  personal  impression,  all  the 
prize  designs  have  one  curious  effect 
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in  common,  each  being  apparently  no 
more  than  a  sample  unit  of  some 
larg-er  building.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  I  think,  that  each  design  could 
be  immeasurably  improved  by  exten- 
sion on  both  frontag'es,  thus  inferring 
a  scale  of  design  not  too  well  adapted 
to  the  conditions.  If  this  criticism  is 
sound,  the  type  of  designs  selected  for 
prizes,  should  not  form  a  precedent  for 
individual  buildings  to  which  exten- 
sions are  improbable.  As  a  completed 
design  within  given  bounds,  that  by 
Messrs.  Weeks  and  Day  is  perhaps 
nearest  to  being  satisfactory,  and  the 
winning  design  is  the  least  successful 
in  this  particular,  accentuated  as  it  is 
by  that  huge  cornice,  which  displays 
its  row  of  prominent  teeth  in  angry 
protest  at  being  cramped  on  one  corner 
lot  when  it  feels  entitled  to  take  in  the 
whole  neighborhood.  If  Reid  Bros., 
too,  could  include  the  balance  of  the 
block  in  their  design,  there  would  be  a 
worthy  end  to  their  excellent  begin- 
ning. 

Where  we  cannot  have  unified  de- 
sign based  on  street-to-street  propor- 
tions, it  would  seem  the  safer  course 
to  avoid  massive  scale  on  small  front- 
ages. It  would  be  almost  impossible, 
for  instance,  to  find  this  sample-unit 
effect  resulting  from  the  Gothic  mo- 
tive, owing  to  the  relatively  small  scale 
of  the  parts  and  the  lesser  emphasis 
on  horizontal  lines  which  it  demands. 
This  latter  comment,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  advocating  Gothic  for  this 
particular  building,  but  it  is  a  plea  for 
greater  attention  to  scale  and  the  civic 
duty  of  designing  single  buildings  so 
as  to  be  self-contained  and  in  good 
relation  to  present  or  probable  neigh- 
bors.         C.  C. 

Art  and  Industry 

(From  the   Oregon   Voter) 

We  can  be  truly  thankful  during  these 
days  of  rushing  reconstruction  enter- 
prises, pride  in  smoke-vomiting  indus- 
tries, satisfaction  in  substantial,  efficient 
office  and  public  buildings,  that  there  are 
some  men  in  our  midst,  men  of  vision, 
who  combine  the  practical  and  the  beauti- 
ful, ever  striving  to  counterbalance  our 
mad  civic  and  industrial  scramble. 

Such  men  constitute  the  City  Planning 
Commission  of  Portland,  and  the  plans 
and  propaganda  advanced  by  their  organ- 
ization promises  much  for  a  greater  and 


more  beautiful  city,  where  residence  and 
factory  districts  are  separated,  where 
transportation  facilities  are  economically 
located,  where  the  avenues  of  homes  v^ill 
not  be  the  traffic  arteries,  where  solid, 
sensible  development  will  succeed  hap- 
hazard growth. 

In  their  plans,  the  practical  is  not  be- 
ing sacrificed  for  the  beautiful,  efficiency 
is  not  sufifering  for  the  advancement  of 
the  artistic,  for  in  the  true  theory  and 
practice  of  city  planning,  the  two  are  one. 

Many  a  prosperous  city  of  the  eastern 
and  middle  western  states  is  now  regret- 
ting its  original  layout,  bemoaning  the 
lack  of  vision  of  its  founders,  who  in  the 
struggle  for  a  present  population,  indus- 
tries and  dollars  were  unable  to  visual- 
ize their  city  of  the  future,  but  are  now 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  a  con- 
gested business  district,  an  intermingled 
residence  and  factory  section,  miles  of 
too  narrow  streets,  often  with  a  trunk 
line  railroad  dangerously  monopolizing 
a  major  portion  of  the  principal  ones. 

City  planning  today  is  a  science,  a  com- 
bination of  the  practical  ideas  of  the  en- 
gineer and  business  man,  with  the  trained 
artistry  of  the  architect  and  builder.  Its 
plans  and  accomplishments  mean  econ- 
omy, not  only  in  routing  and  facilitating 
traffic,  lowering  insurance  rates,  reducing 
street  paving  surface,  grouping  of  indus- 
tries for  co-operative  shipping  by  rail  and 
water  and  the  stabilizing  of  real  estate 
values,  but  the  elimination  of  chance  as  a 
controlling  factor  in  city  growth. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  called 
to  the  March  issue  of  The  Architect  and 
Engineer  of  California,  which  publication 
is  this  month  entirely  devoted  to  a  photo- 
graphically illustrated  description  of  the 
City  of  Portland,  its  present  notable  ex- 
amples of  architecture,  its  city  planning 
movement,  its  reasons  for  adopting  a 
zoning  system,  and  similar  interesting  in- 
formation. 

In  this  issue  appears  the  report  of  the 
jury,  appointed  lay  the  Oregon  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  recently  decided  to  try  to  deter- 
mine the  most  notable  examples  of  archi- 
tecture, landscape  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture in  Portland,  for — "Visit  as  a  stranger 
any  of  the  great  cities  of  this  Coast,  and 
for  that  matter  of  this  continent,  and  ask 
the  citizens  or  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, or  leading  citizens,  even  archi- 
tects, what  are  the  most  notable  examples 
of  architecture  in  that  city,  and  it  is  al- 
most certain  they  cannot  tell  you.  Yet 
this  is  the  first  question  that  generally 
comes  to  the  visitor's  mind,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  few  cities  or  organizations 
have  attempted  to  have  an  answer  ready." 

Other  contributors  to  this  number  are 
Portland's  well-known  architects,  Ellis 
F.  Lawrence  and  Joseph  Jacobberger,  on 
the  "City  Planning  Movement"  and  "Ad- 
vance of  Architecture  in  Portland." 
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With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Architects   to   Have   New    Quarters 

The  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 
has  arranged  to  lease  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  floors  in  the  building  at  11  O'Far- 
rell  street,  where  the  Building  Material 
Exhibit  is  located.  Attractive  club  rooms 
will  be  fitted  up  and  a  portion  of  the 
space  will  probably  be  taken  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter,  American  Institute 
of  Architects^ 

Portland  Building  Materials  Exhibit 

Portland  architects  are  interested  in  a 
building  material  exhibition,  which  is  be- 
ing planned  by  the  Own  Your  Home  Bureau. 
It  is  being  arranged  on  a  large  scale  and 
will  be  conducted  for  a  period  of  at  least  a 
month.  An  architectural  exhibit  will 
probably  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
display. 

Apartment  Plans  Revised 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Falch,  Hearst  building, 
San  F.  ancisco,  has  changed  the  plans 
from.  Class  "C"  to  frame  for  an  apart- 
ment house  to  be  built  at  Pine  and 
Stockton  streets,  for  Mr.  S.  Beiss.  Bids 
taken  for  a  Class  "C"  building  ran  too 
high.  

Five-story  Loft  Building 

MIessrs.  Julius  Krafft  &  Sons,  Phelan 
building,  San  Francisco,  have  prepared 
plans  for  a  five-story  Class  A  office  and 
loft  building,  to  be  erected  on  Clay 
street,  near  the  Embarcadero,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  Wellman  Estate  Company. 
The  building  will  cost  $60,000. 


Informal  Competition 

Competitive  plans  were  submitted  by 
four  architects  for  a  $55,000  town  hall 
at  Antioch,  Contra  Costa  county.  Those 
participating  were  Messrs.  B.  G.  McDou- 
gall  of  San  Francisco,  W.  H.  Ratcliff,  Jr., 
Berkeley;  J.  T.  Narbett,  Richmond,  and 
W.  A.  Doctor,  Martinez.  On  May  12th  Mr. 
McDougall  was  appointed  architect  of  the 
building. 

New  State  Architect 

Mr.  Fred  J.  De  Longchamps,  Nixon 
building,  Reno,  Nevada,  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  Architect  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  plans  for  all 
new   state  buildings. 


$25,000   Schoolhouse 

Mr.  Norman  R.  Coulter,  architect  in 
the  Maskey  building,  San  Francisco,  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  one-story  part 
frame  and  part  reinforced  concrete 
school-  building  for  the  Potter  Valley 
School  District  at  Potter  Valley,  Mendo- 
cino county.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Coulter  is  also  making  plans  for  a 
reinforced  concrete  apartment  house  to 
be  built  in  the  apartment  house  section 
of  San  Francisco. 


Oregon  University  Honored 

The  University  of  Oregon  has  been  ad- 
mitted as  the  fourteenth  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Architecture.  Dean  E.  F. 
Lawrence,  of  the  University  school  of 
architecture,  has  returned  from  the  In- 
stitute meeting  in  Nashville,  and  is 
greatly  elated  over  the  honor  that  has 
been  extended  the  university. 


Church  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 

Mr.  George  Rushforth,  formerly  of 
Wright  &  Rushforth,  354  Pine  street, 
San  Francisco,  made  sketches  for  a 
Class  "C"  church  to  be  built  at  Vallejo 
for  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Rushforth  is  also  pre- 
])aring  plans  for  a  two-story  brick  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  at  Vallejo.  The  two  proj- 
ects will  cost  close  to  $100,000. 


Mill  and  Warehouse 

]\Ir.  Oaner  Dennj-,  engineer  in  the  Hol- 
brook  building,  San  Francisco,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  four-story  frame  mill 
building,  one-story  warehouse,  boiler 
house,  tanks,  etc.,  to  be  erected  at  Colusa 
for  Rosenberg  Bros.  Company.  Im- 
provements will  cost  $100,000. 


Rockridge   Residence 

Mr.  John  H.  Thomas,  architect  in  the 
First  National  Bank  building,  Berkeley, 
has  prepared  plans  for  a  $6500  residence 
to  be  erected  at  Rockridge,  Berkeley,  for 
Dr.  M.  S.  Kimball. 
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Architect  Reopens  Office 

Mr.  I'arl  lU-rt/.  who  closed  liis  office 
ill  the  l""()Xcroft  luiildiiiK.  Sail  I'Vaiicisco, 
for  the  period  of  tlie  war,  has  reopened 
his  office  and  has  niucli  work  on  hand. 
Mr.  Bertz  is  prepariiiK  plans  for  a 
$10.0(K)  country  home  at  Los  Altos  for 
Mr.  Theodore  V.  Halvey,  of  the  Pacific 
States  Telei)hone  Comi)any.  Plans  are 
also  heiiiK  drawn  by  Mr.  Hertz  for  a 
number  of  attractive  homes  to  be  built 
at  Seacliflf  for  the  Allen  Company. 


New  Theatre  for  Benicia 

Mr.  James  VV.  t'lachek,  2014  Shattuck 
avenue,  Berkeley,  is  preparing  working 
drawings  for  a  one-story  brick  moving 
picture  theatre  at  Benicia  for  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Crooks  and  estimated  to  cost  $40,000. 
The  theatre  will  seat  1200  persons. 

Mr.  Plachek  has  recently  completed 
plans  for  altering  a  two-story  frame  resi- 
dence at  Benvenue  and  Derby  streets, 
Berkeley,  into  live  two  and  three-room 
apartments.  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown  is  the 
owner. 

$15,000  Country  House 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter Cole,  architect  of  Chico,  for  a  two- 
story  and  basement  frame  and  brick 
veneer  country  residence  at  Marysville 
for  Mr.  Walter  Lewis.  The  house  will 
cost  $15,000.  Mr.  Cole  has  recently  let  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  an  $8,(XX1 
two-story  frame  residence  at  Yuba  City, 
for  Mr.  Starr  Walton. 


Hospital   Extension 

Two  additional  wings  are  to  be  built 
to  the  St.  Francis  Hospital,  on  Bush 
street,  east  of  Hyde,  San  F'rancisco. 
Plans  for  the  improvement  are  now  lie- 
ing  prepared  by  Mr.  .Mfred  I.  Cofifey, 
architect  of  the  original  St.  Francis  Hos- 
pital building.  The  addition  will  be  six 
stf)ries  and  will  represent  an  outlay  of 
$250,0(X). 

Mission  Apartments 

Mr.  .\rtluir  d.  Scholtz.  architect  in  the 
Phelan  building,  has  completed  plans  and 
taken  bids  for  a  three-story  frame  store 
and  apartment  house  to  be  erected  at 
16th  street  and  .Albion  avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  Mr.  J.  Juihg.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $14.(KK). 


Country  House  Planned 
Mr.  George  F.  McCrea,  First  National 
Bank  building,  Oakland,  is  preparing 
jilans  for  a  country  home  at  Cai)itola  for 
Mr.  II.  .Man  Rispon.  Mr.  McCrea  has 
also  made  i)laiis  for  alterations  to  Mr. 
Rispon's  home  at  Vallejo  and  Broderick 
streets,  San   brancisco. 


Stockton  Architects  Busy 

Mr.  Josei)li  Losckaiin,  Flks  l)uilding, 
.Stockton,  has  ai)pro.\imately  $1(K),00() 
wortli  of  work  under  way  or  in  prospect, 
including  two  commercial  garages  costing 
$2(),(HX)  each,  moving  picture  theatre,  store 
and  apartment  house,  $15,000  alterations 
to  the  Lodi  Opera  House,  and  some  resi- 
dence work. 

Mr.  Ralph  Morrell  has  two  $14,000 
residences  in  Lodi,  one  for  Dr.  A.  E. 
i'oelimer  and  the  other  for  Dr.  Hugh 
Bolinger;  additions  to  the  August  School 
to  cost  $11,000.  an  $18,0(K)  residence  in 
Newman,  parochial  residence  at  Gait, 
and  a  $14,(KK)  house  at  Wesley. 

Mr.  Frank  V.  Mayo  is  now  associated 
with  the  Kroyer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, in  charge  of  its  engineering  and 
drafting  departments.  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  building,  and  is 
preparing  plans  for  the  company's  new 
assembling  plant  to  be  erected  on  a 
thirty-acre  tract  at  Cherokee  Lane,  just 
outside  the  city  of  Stockton.  The  build- 
ings will  be  built  on  the  unit  plan,  those 
to  be  constructed  this  summer  including 
a  fireproof  shop  and  a  two-story  office 
structure. 

Mr.  Peter  L.  Sala,  Commercial  and 
Savings  Bank  building,  has  let  a  contract 
for  a  two-story  store  and  apartment 
house  at  California  and  Pine  streets,  to 
cost  $13,000  and  is  collaborating  with 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wright  in  preparing  competi- 
tive plans  for  new  school  houses. 


$2,500,000  for  Portland  Schools 

Portland  will  vote.  June  21,  on  a  $2,- 
500,000  bond  issue  to  make  possible  the 
ultimate  erection  of  twenty  modern 
school   buildings. 


Store  Alterations 

Mr.  S.  Heiman,  57  Post  street,  San 
Francisco,  has  prepared  plans  for  altera- 
tions to  the  store  at  352  Post  street  for 
the  Cosgravc  Cloak  &  Suit  House.  About 
$7500  will  be  expended. 


Fresno  County  Schools 

Mr.  E.  J.  Kump,  Rowell  building. 
Fresno,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  $50,000 
one-story  stucco  schoolhouse  for  the  Oil 
King  (iramniar  School  District,  and  a 
$40.(XK)  one-story  concrete  schoolhouse 
for  the  Claremont  School  District, 
Fresno  countv. 


Residence  Plans  Being  Made 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gould  of  Colusa  is  pre])aring 
plans  for  three  residences  to  be  built  for 
clients  in  Colusa  totaling  $15,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  three-story  80-room  hotel. 
Mr.  Gould  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
trade  literature,  catalogues,  etc. 
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Personal 

Captain  Joseph  A.  Kitts  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco.  Captain  Kitts  was  in  France 
for  over  a  year  on  detached  duty,  having 
charge  of  a  large  amount  of  construction 
work  behind  the  lines.  Before  entering  the 
army,  he  was  for  several  years  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  also  was  engaged  on 
construction  work  in  various  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Company,  with  main  offices  in  the  Kane 
building,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  practice  the  professions  throughout 
the  state  of  Idaho.  The  advisory  board  is 
composed  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  Gates  of  Twin 
Falls,  F.  C.  Sanders  of  Pocatello,  John  Vis- 
ser  of  Twin  Falls,  and  F.  S.  McGrew  of 
Idaho  Falls. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Starkweather,  formerly 
Mashbir  &  Starkweather,  architects  and 
engineers,  46  N.  Stone  ave.,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
has  recently  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  after  nine  months  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  with  the  railroad  artillery. 

Private  E.  N.  Curtis,  who  has  been  with 
the  Engineers'  Corps  in  France,  lias  re- 
turned 'home  and  resumed  architectural 
practice  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Binder 
&  Curtis  of  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mooser  and  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Simpson,  architects  of  San  Francisco,  have 
been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for 
civic  improvements  in  Grass  Valley. 

Mr.  Sidney  B.  Newsom  has  returned 
from  France  and  reopened  his  office  in  the 
Nevada  Bank  building,  San  Francisco. 


Addition  to  Bank  Building 

A  three-story  Class  "A"  addition  is  to  be 
built  to  the  Union  Trust  Company's  build- 
ing on  the  northeast  corner  of  Market 
street  and  Grant  avenue,  San  Francisco, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  M,eyer. 
Construction  will  be  of  steel  and  granite 
and  the  improvements  will  probably  cost 
close  to  $200,000. 

Opening  for  An  Architect 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Ogborn, 
architect  in  Richmond,  has  left  an  open- 
ing for  an  architect  of  standing  and  Mrs. 
Ogborn  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  ap- 
plicants desirous  of  taking  up  her  hus- 
band's unfinished  work,  together  with  a 
number  of  excellent  prospects. 


Ten-Story  Studio  Building 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hladik,  architect  in  the 
Monadnock  building,  San  Francisco,  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  ten-story  reinforced 
concrete  office  building,  to  be  built  on 
Grant  avenue  for  the  Heinne  Piano  Com- 
pany.   

Los  Angeles  Warehouse 

Messrs.  Kremole  &  Erkes,  ardhitects  in 
the  Henne  building,  Los  Angeles,  are  ore- 
paring  plans  for  a  warehouse  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Sanitary  Cannery  Company. 


Form  Partnership 

Messrs.  Fay  Spangler  and  H.  B.  Douglass 
of  King  City  have  formed  a  partnership 
with  offices  in  the  latter  town.  They  liave 
prepared  plans  for  a  schoolihouse  and  town 
hall  at  Greenfield,  a  new  school  building  at 
King  City,  and  a  residence  for  Mr.  Lee 
Dudgeon  of  King  City. 


State  Capitol  Buildings 

Messrs.  Tourtellotte  &  Humm^ell  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  two  additional  wings  to  the 
State  Capitol  at  Boise,  Idaho.  There  is 
about  $900,000  available.  The  same  archi- 
tects are  completing  drawings  for  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  at  Boise  and  a  bank  building 
at  Nampa,  Idaho. 

School  Competition 

Messrs.  Sylvain  Schnaittacher  and  Leo 
Devlin  of  San  Francisco,  J.  S.  Gould  of 
Colusa,  and  Wloollett  &  Lamb  of  Sacra- 
mento, have  been  invited  to  compete  in  a 
competition  for  a  sdhoolhouse  at  Artois, 
California,  to  cost  $25,000. 


Frame  and  Stucco  Residence 

Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Hirschfeld  has  resumed 
his  practice  with  offices  at  251  Kearny 
street,  San  Francisco.  He  is  making  plans 
for  a  frame  and  stucco  eight-room  house  to 
be  built  on  I5th  avenue,  near  Geary  street, 
San  Francisco,  for  Mr.  A.  Ezekiel. 


Women's  Club  Building 

The  Francisca  Club  will  build  a  five-story 
cluib  building  (Colonial)  at  Sutter  and 
Mason  streets,  San  Francisco,  from  plans 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Young,  arc'hitect  at  251 
Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


Frame  Flat  Building 

Mr.  C.  O.  Clausen,  Hearst  building,  San 
Francisco,  has  completed  drawings  for  a 
two-story  frame  flat  building  for  Mr.  W.  T. 
Alkn  at  26th  avenue  and  California  street, 
San  Francisco. 


Houses  for  Guatemala  City 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  architect  in  the  Bankers'  Invest- 
ment building,  San  Francisco,  for  a  group 
of  frame  residences  to  be  built  at  Guate- 
mala City. 

Addition  to  Factory 

Mr.  William  Mooser  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  one-story  brick  addition,  50x120,  to 
the  Ghirardelli  chocolate  factory  at  North 
Point  and  Polk  street,  San  Francisco. 


Opens  Salinas  Office 

Mr.  Ralph  Wyckofif,  architect  of  Watson- 
ville,  has  opened  a  branch  office  in  Salinas. 
Monterey  count.v.  where  he  is  to  design  a 
new  high  school  building  to  cost  $150,000. 
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"PROSPECTS 

This  ilcpartiiK-iit  is  iiitriiiliil  !«•  assist  arclii 
lifts  and  c-HKini-cTS  in  .ihtainiiiK  a  line  on  new 
wiiric.  S(>  far  as  known,  no  plans  have  betii 
prepareil  for  any  of  the  work  nientinmil.  at 
least    not   at   the   time   of   writinK.— K<lil<ii . 


rill-:.\  TRI'l— TiirliKk— A  moving  i)ictiirc 
theatre  aii<l  office  huildiiiR.  W)xl6<).  and 
tliree  stories  in  liei>,dit.  is  to  l>e  erected  on 
North  Hniadway.  Turlock.  hy  Messrs.  Rich- 
.ird  and  K.  Arkahan.  Ilie  theatre  has  l)een 
leased  hy  Mr.  A.  .\.  Ridiards,  formerly 
manager  of  the   Modesto    Theatre. 


ALTERATIONS  TO  RESllJRXCI-:— 
San  Francisco — Mr.  A.  B.  C  Dohnnann.  of 
the  Nathan  Dohrmann  Co.,  will  make  ex- 
tensive alterations  to  the  residence  at  3277 
Pacific  avenue,  which  he  has  purchased  from 
.\[rs.  K.  HiM)ker.  The  house  occupies  a  lot 
110x107  and  was  purchased  for  $105,000. 


SACR.\MI':XT()  — The  ]-:ast  Xic(jlaus 
Warehouse  Company  has  l)een  incorporated 
with  John  HorRman  of  Sacramento,  presi- 
dent, and  will  erect  a  concrete  warehouse 
lor  f^rain.  rice  and  field  products  on  the 
Sacramento-Xortliern  Railroad  at  East 
Xicolaus. 


SAX  MATI-:0— The  San  Mateo  Sani- 
tarium Company  has  purchased  the  Penin- 
sula Hotel.  An  annex  and  other  improve- 
ments planned.  Mr.  I'Vank  .Andrews,  man- 
affcr. 

VALLEJO— The  Bell  Amusement  Com- 
pany plans  to  construct  a  moving  picture 
theatre  on  the  McGill  property  ;it  Virginia 
and   Highland  streets. 

STOCKTOX— The  I-'irst  Christian 
Church  has  purchased  the  northeast  corner 
of  Sutter  and  Lindsay  streets.  100  feet 
s(|uare.  and   will  build  a  $75,000  edifice. 


LONG  BEACH— The  Akrcantile  Com- 
pany, Mr.  C.  .\.  BuflFam.  manager,  will  erect 
a  four-storv  hrick  dei)artment  store  build- 
ing to  cost  $250.(KJO. 


S.\LIN.\S — Messrs.  Brown  Bros,  will 
build  a  new  theatre,  60x275.  to  seat  1500 
persons. 


M.ARriXEZ— A  bond  election  is  to  be 
held  shortly  to  vote  $1(K),(K);)  for  a  new 
high   schr>ol   building. 


S.\L1  LAKK  CITV-The  Elks  Club  has 
purchased  a  site.  181x165  feet,  and  will 
build  a  $400,000  club  house. 


Death  of  J.  B.  Ogborn,  Architect 

The  death  of  .\ir.  J.  B.  Ogborn.  former 
city  architect  of  Richmond,  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Richmond,  .\pril  21.  after  a 
brief  illness.  Hemorrhage  of  the  brain 
was  the  immediate  cause.  Mr.  Ogborn 
was  well  known  as  an  architect  in  San 
l-rancisco  and  the  Bay  District.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  San  Mateo,  building  for  himself  a 
fine  home  in  the  I'urlingame  foothills.  In 
1911  he  moved  tf)  Richmond,  where  he 
served  as  city  architect.  .\t  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rich- 
mond City  Council.  He  was  52  years  of 
age  and  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
daughter,  three  sisters  and  two  brothers. 
Mr.  Ogborn  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  C)rder  and  the  local  lodges  of 
Elks  and  Moose.  He  leaves  many  warm 
friends  and  his  passing  will  be  keenly 
felt  by  the  civic  interests  of  Richmond, 
as  well  as  the  architectural  profession  in 
the   Bay  district. 


Fireproof  Santa  Barbara  Home 

Plans  have  been  comijleted  and  ground 
has  been  broken  for  a  large  fireproof 
residence,  garage  and  laundry  at  Moiite- 
cito.  Santa  Barbara,  for  Mr.  David  Gray. 
Mr.  Roland  F.  Sauter.  San  Marcos  build- 
ing. Santa  Barbara,  is  the  architect.  The 
house  will  have  a  steam  heating  plant, 
refrigerating  system,  garbage  incinerator, 
wall  safes,  pipe  organ,  inter-comniunicat- 
ing  telephones,  oil.  gas  and  electric 
ranges,  laundry  e(|uipment  and  sewage 
disposal  plant. 


Architect  to  Make  Change 

.\lr.  Tol)ias  Bearwald.  of  I'abre  & 
Bearwald,  architects  of  San  Francisco, 
will  become  associated  with  Mr.  Matthew 
O'Brien,  architect  in  the  h'oxcroft  build- 
ing, San  I'Vancisco,  July  1.  Mr.  Bear- 
wald is  well  known  to  the  profession  in 
San  Francisco.  During  the  period  of  the 
war  he  was  engaged  in  architectural  de- 
signing for  tlie  State  Harbor  Commis- 
sion. 


Noted  Eastern  Architect  Dies 
Dr.  J.  C.  Cady.  aged  82.  architect  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  the 
.American  Museum  of  Xatural  History  in 
New  York  City,  and  of  fifteen  buildings 
at  Yale  University,  and  structures  for 
other  eastern  colleges,  died  at  his  home 
in   Xew   York.  April   18th. 


Church,  Hall  and  Rectory 

Mr.  Siuitli  O'l'.rieii,  architect  in  the 
Bankers"  Investment  building.  San  iM-an- 
cisco,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  church,  hall 
and  rectorv  for  St.  Peter's  Parish.  Pitt.s- 
burg.  Contra  Costa  county.  The  improve- 
ments will  represent  an  expenditure  of 
S'6n.0n0  or  more. 
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Changes  in  Tenement  House  Law 

Important  modifications  of  the  pro- 
A'isions  of  the  state  tenement  house  law 
are  contained  in  amendments  to  thirteen 
sections  of  the  law  in  a  bill  drafted  by 
Senator  Burnett,  passed  by  the  California 
General  Assem^bly  and  now  awaiting  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor.  Practically  all 
of  the  modifications  are  in  the  interests 
of  property  owners,  making  the  restric- 
tion less  severe  but  not  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  law.  In  the  main  they 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  tenement  houses  and  will  simplify 
some  of  the  vexing  provisions  of  the 
present  law.  Incidentally,  the  amend- 
ments overturn  the  established  plan  of 
flat  buildings  by  eliminating  the  require- 
ments for  an  "independent"  separate  en- 
trance to  each  suite  and  permitting  the 
use  of  a  common  hall  and  stairway  from 
which  there  may  be  an  entrance  to  each 
apartment.  The  popularity  of  the  fiat 
building  in  California  has  been  due  very 
largely  to  the  "independent"  separate  en- 
trance which  insures  the  greatest  degree 
of  privacy  possible  in  a  building  housing 
more  than  a  single  family. 

Briefly,  the  changes  in  the  law  con- 
tained in  the  Burnett  bill  as  passed,  are 
as  follows: 

Section  S  is  amended  to  provide  that  an  existing 
tenement  house  may  be  altered  without  becoming 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Modifications  are  made  of  several  definitions  con- 
tained in  Section  10.  An  interior  lot  is  defined  as 
a  lot  which  is  not  a  corner  lot  or  a  rear  lot.  A 
rear  lot  is  defined  as  a  parcel  or  area  of  land  hav- 
ing no  boundary  line  bordering  on  a  street,  omit- 
tine  from  this  classification  a  lot  havixig  less  than 
half  its  width  on  a  street.  A  rear  tenement  house 
is  described  not  only  as  one  on  a  rear  lot  but  also 
as  one  in  the  rear  of  another  building  on  the  same 
lot. 

To  the  definition  of  a  semi-fireproof  tenement  is 
added  specific  provisions  for  metal  lath  or  approved 
plaster  board  requirements  which  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  now  required  bv  the  Los  Angeles 
city  building  ordinance  for  Class  C  tenement 
houses,  thus  practically  classifving  Class  C  build- 
ings as  semi-fireproof.  The  definition  of  a  wooden 
tenement  house  is  likewise  changed  by  omitting 
the  requirement  for  metal  lath  or  approved  plaster 
board  in  hallways. 

Section  11  is  changed  to  permit  the  erection  of 
a  tenement  house  on  a  rear  lot.  Section  12,  relat- 
ing to  the  height  of  tenement  houses  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  provision  that  a  "building  niav  step  up 
or  down  to  follow  the  grade"  and  the  addition  of 
a.  clause  stating  that  "when  the  ground  upon  which 
the  walls  of  a  tenement  house  are  built  is  above 
the  street  level,  the  average  level  for  the  ground 
adjoining  the  walls  may  be  taken  instead  of  the 
curb  level  for  the  height  of  such  structure." 

Under  a  revision  of  Section  25  only  one  intake 
is  required  for  an  inner  court,  this  intake  to  be 
not  less  than  3  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  6  in.  high.  The 
present  law  requires  intakes  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the    inner   court. 

In  Section  28  the  requirements  for  an  18-in. 
space  between  the  floor  and  the  ground  and  for 
construction  of  rgt-proof  floors  are  eliminated. 
Measurement  of  floor  areas  for  kitchens  and  bath- 
rooms, as  set  forth  in  an  amendment  to  Section  29 
are  to  be  taken  "from  finished  wall  to  finished 
wall."  This  means  that  certain  built-in  features 
will  not  be  considered  as  encroaching  on  floor 
areas. 

Section  30  is  modified  to  permit  windows  to  open 
on  to  a  screen  porch  more  than  7  feet  in  depth, 
but  only  75  per  cent  of  the  area  of  windows  open- 
ing  on   to    such    a   porch   shall   be   counted    in    mak- 


ing up  total  window  area  for  the  room  involved. 

A  slop-sink  may  be  installed  separately  without 
window  if  the  compartment  containing  it  is  pro- 
vided with  intake  and  vent,  under  an  amendment 
to  Section  32.  A  shower  bath  may  also  be  in- 
stalled in  a  separate  compartment  without  a  win- 
dow under  similar  conditions  provided  the  apart- 
ment contains  a  bathroom  fitted  with  bath  tub. 

Blind  halls  and  corridors  are  permitted  by  an 
amendment  to  Section  34,  on  condition  that  thev 
are  provided  with  a  vent  to  the  roof.  Section  36 
is  modified  so  that  a  public  corridor  may  be  con- 
sidered a  suitable  access  to  a  bathroom  or  water 
closet  within  the  apartment  as  required  by  this 
section. 

Special  provisions  are  made  by  amending  Sec- 
tion 71,  for  the  drainage  of  open  areas  for  base- 
ment windows  and  open  areaways  for  basement 
stairways.  Three  systems  are  described,  namely 
perforated  or  porous  tile  pipe  sunk  into  the  ground; 
cellar  drainage  pumps  and  gravel  or  boulder  reser- 
voirs. No  drainage  will  be  required  if  the  areas 
are  covered  by  hinged  watertight  covers  or  door 
flaps.  Drainage  of  yards,  courts  and  passageways 
is  only  required  when  the  natural  grade  of  the  lot 
is  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  street  or  alley. 


The  Same  Here 

Omaha,  April  9,   1919. 
Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer: 

Friend  Jones: — How  are  you?  Are  things  stir- 
ring on  the  Coast?  I  haven't  followed  your  re- 
ports very  accurately,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
folks  are  in  about  the  same  shape  we  are  here  and 
in  fact  the  folks  are  all  over  the  country.  Here- 
about there's  a  tremendous  amount  of  building 
that  will  have  to  be  done,  needed.  Homes  are 
scarce,  rents  are  high,  factories  needing  extension, 
and  yet  everybody  hanging  around  and  waiting  for 
a  drop  in  prices  and  everyone  who  could  drop 
prices  claiming  that  it's  labor  that  keeps  them  tip, 
and  then  labor  says  it'll  be  hanged  if  it'll  make  a 
cut.  So  there  you  are.  A  few  materials  are  mak- 
ing a  break  and  I'm  hoping  it'll  become  contagious 
and  then  things  will  start.  People  are  like  sheep. 
If  some  one  starts  building,  then  everybody  will  go 
daffy  on  it  and  they'll  rush  us  to  death. 
Sincerely, 

F.     W.     FlTZP.\TRICK. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Garage 

Mr.  Jobn  Parkinson,  420  Title  Insur- 
ance building,  Los  Angeles,  has  prepared 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  two-story 
Class  A  reinforced  concrete  garage  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Alvarado  streets;  owner's  name  with- 
held. The  building  will  be  100x166  feet, 
and  will  have  reinforced  concrete  frame, 
walls  and  floors,  cement  plaster  finish, 
plate  glass  windows,  composition  roof, 
metal  and  wire  glass  skylights,  elevator, 
plumbing,  wiring,  etc. 


Designing   School  Buildings 

Mr.  Eugene  Mathew^son,  Cory  build- 
ing, Fresno,  is  preparing  plans  for  three 
school  buildings.  One  is  for  the  La  Vina 
school,  to  cost  $1S;000,  another  for  the 
Frazier  School  District  in  Kings  county, 
to  cost  $10,000,  and  the  other  for  the 
Easton  School  District  in  Madera  county, 
to  cost  $12,000. 


Phoenix  Elks  to  Build 

A  six-story  lodge  and  business  build- 
ing, to  cost  $300,000,  is  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Elks  Lodge  of  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Lescher  &  Kibbey,  architects  of  Phoenix. 
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Apologies  to  Mr.  Gould 

Kdilor   Tho    Aiiliitcit    :in.l    Knuiiuci  : 

I  rcail  your  cli|.|)i"K  from  the  Colusa  Sun  in 
the  April  nuinl)cr,  referring  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Cioulil. 
architect,  who  has  l)ccn  commissioned  to  design  a 
three-story  hotel  in  that  town.  The  item  was 
characteristic  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  small  coun- 
try daily,  and  !  assume  that  in  reprinting  it  you 
did  so  without  any  intention  of  injuring  Mr. 
Ciould's  reputation  or  hurting  the  feelings  of  his 
many   friends. 

It  was  probably  intended  as  a  good  joke,  but  as 
cveryUidy  does  not  read  from  the  same  angle  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gould  there 
should   be   some  explanation. 

The  architectural  iirofession  in  San  Francisco 
probably  does  not  recall  .Mr.  ("lould's  participation 
in  the  city  hall  conii>etition.  since  his  name  did 
not  appear  as  one  of  the  contestants.  Mr.  Ciould 
was  associated  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller  at  the  time 
and  the  Miller  i)lan  was  awarded  a  second  prize. 
Later  on  Mr.  (lould  was  employed  by  Messrs.  Bake- 
well  &  Hrown  in  the  final  working  drawings  for  the 
now  completed  city  hall  building.  Mr.  (iould  was 
also  at  one  time  employed  in  the  oflfice  of  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  .Meyer,  and  his  last  work  in  San 
Francisco  was  on  the  Emporium  service  building, 
Mr.  Maurice  Bruce,  architect.  Mr,  Gould  de- 
signed all  the  buildings  on  the  Moulten  Ranch, 
which  are  a  great  credit  to  him.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Gould's  career,  which  is.  indeed,  one  others  may 
envy.  Architect. 

['Editok'.s  Note. — Surely  there  was  no 
desire  to  Iiumiliate  or  embarrass  Mr. 
Gould  by  pul)lishing  the  little  s(iuib  from 
the  Colusa  Sun.  Frankly,  Mr.  Gould's 
identity  was  not  known  to  the  editor  and 
the  heading,  "Some  Architect!"  was  in- 
spired by  the  belief  that  the  "Eulogy"  of 
Mr.  Gould  referred  to  a  contractor  (not 
architect)  in  Colusa  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  design  the  hotel.  It  was 
not  thought  the  town  was  large  enough 
to  support  a  tirst-class  architect.  Now 
that  Mr.  Gould's  identity  is  established 
we  want  to  say  that  he  is  a  most  es- 
timable gentleman,  and  what  hurts  most 
is  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Gould  has  for 
years  been  a  constant  subscril)er  of  this 
magazine.] 


Granite  Coming  Into  Its  Own 

The  outUxik  for  fihe  California  granite 
dealers  is  more  hopeful  than  for  several 
years.  Prospects  for  the  use  of  this  ma- 
terial on  buildings  to  be  erected  this  year 
or  next  and  running  into  the  millions  are 
most  favorable.  The  list  includes  the  new 
$1.0(X).(X)0  state  building  in  the  Civic  Center, 
the  Department  of  Health  building  in  the 
Civic  Center,  San  hVancisco ;  the  two  Caoi- 
tol  I-lxtension  buildings,  Sacramento,  the 
extension  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance building,  San  Francisco,  the  office 
building  for  Mayor  Rolph  on  California 
street,  near  Sansome ;  additions  to  the 
Union  Trust  Company  building  at  Market 
street  and  Grant  avenue,  the  I'ederal  Re- 
serve Bank  building.  Sacr.-miento  and  San- 
some streets,  and  the  new  Bank  of  Italy 
building.  San  Francisco. 


An  Unsplittable  Oregon  Pine  Board 

.\  new  idea  in  lumber  has  just  been 
launched. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  a  piece 
of  veneered  wood  gains  in  strength  and 
stiflfness  over  a  simple  solid  board  by 
having  the  outside  veneer  glued  with  the 
grain  running  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  core.  This  idea  has  been  followed  up 
by  a  firm  of  well  known  hardwood  lum- 
ber dealers  of  San  FVancisco,  and  after 
a  number  of  years  of  experiment  they 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  product 
which  fultills  all  the  re<iuirements  of  an 
Oregon  Pine  Board  which  will  not  split 
and  w'liicb  can  be  used  for  a  thousand 
and  one  purposes. 

This  product  has  been  named  Wybro 
Board.  It  is  made  with  three  layers  of 
Oregon  Pine  or  Douglas  Fir  glued  to- 
gether with  a  moisture  resisting  gltte. 
The  outside  layers  run  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  core,  thus  giving 
Wybro  Board  the  qualities  of  non-split- 
ting, stiffness  and  strength.  The  thick- 
nesses are  1/4  inch  and  'h/l  inch,  which 
give  lightness,  and  the  sizes  of  the  sheets 
range  from  24x48  inches  to  36x96  inches. 
Wybro  Board  comes  rough,  like  any 
pine  or  redwood  board,  and  can  be  sawed 
or  sanded  the  same  as  a  pine  or  redwood 
board,  but  it  has  the  added  quality  that 
it  will  not  split.  The  uses  of  Wybro 
Board  are  multitudinous.  In  almost  any 
place  where  a  piece  of  lumber  is  required 
Wybro  Board  will  serve  the  purpose  bet- 
ter than  a  solid  board  and,  besides  this, 
Wybro  Board  can  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage for  many  purposes  where  a  solid 
board  will  not  answer. 

For  all  purposes  such  as  hampers, 
boxes,  trays,  display  boards,  partitions, 
cabinets,  cases,  portable  buildings,  etc., 
etc.,  Wybro  Board  is  without  parallel  for 
strength,  lig*htness  and  economy. 


Contracts  on  Percentage 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Company,  Sharon 
building.  San  Francisco  have  l)een 
awarded  the  contract  to  build  the  Chas. 
W.  Clark  house  at  Pebble  Beach,  from 
plans  by  Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Brown. 
The  same  tirm  has  a  percentage  contract 
for  alterations  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Seward  McXear  at  Ross,  Marin  county, 
from  plans  by  Messrs.  Howard  &  White, 
Lick  building.  San   Francisco. 


Six-Story  Building 
Livingston  Bros..  Geary  street  and 
Grant  avenue,  San  Francisco,  have  com- 
missioned Mr.  G.  A.  Lanslntrgh  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  six-story  building  to  cost 
approximately  $200,000.  on  property 
which  they  have  leased  from  the  Whittell 
I'-state  and  having  a  frontage  of  40  feet 
on  Geary  street,  a  depth  of  142  feet  and 
a  frontage  of  6()  feet  on  Manila  street. 
Construction  will  be  Class  "A." 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


Has    the    Los    Angeles    Municipal    Cement    Plant    Been   An 

Economic  Success? 


TEN  years  ag-o  a  municipally  owned 
cement  plant  that  cost  $890,000  was 
put  into  operation  by  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  property  is  about  to  be 
sold,  $450,000  being  the  minimum  bid  that 
will  be  considered. 

Designed  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,200 
bbls.,  this  cement  plant  was  built  to  pro- 
vide cement  for  the  Los  Angeles  aque- 
duct, the  theory  being  that  the  cement 
manufacturers  were  asking  so  exorbitant 
a  price  that  the  city  would  profit  by  mak- 
ing its  own  cement.  Evidently  the  Aque- 
duct Bureau  still  believes  the  theory  was 
justified  by  the  results,  even  though  the 
plant  may  be  sold  at  half  what  it  cost; 
for  in  a  recent  issue  of  "Pacific  Munici- 
palities," Mr.  Burt  A.  Heinly,  secretary 
to  Chief  Engineer  Wm.  Mulholland,  De- 
partment of  Public  Service,  Los  Angeles, 
says:  "The  Aqueduct  Bureau  never  con- 
tended that  it  could  make  a  better  cement 
than  any  private  company,  nor  did  it  as- 
sert, for  reasons  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing, that  a  municipal  mill  could  produce 
cement  at  a  cheaper  price  per  barrel.  It 
did  claim,  however,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  it  would  manufacture  at  a 
cheaper  price  per  barrel  than  the  price 
at  which  private  mills  would  be  willing 
to  sell  if  the  city  should  not  own  and 
operate  a  cement  mill. 

"It  has  been  the  claim  of  Aqueduct  en- 
gineers, and  in  this  one  cement  manu- 
facturer has  candidly  agreed,  that  even 
had  the  Monolith  plant  not  ground  a 
single  barrel  of  cement,  it  paid  for  itself 
in  protecting  the  city  from  exorbitant 
prices." 

On  the  other  hand,  California  cement 
manufacturers  have  contended  that  this 
municipal  cement  plant  has  proved  to  be 
a  very  unprofitable  experiment  in  muni- 
cipal ownership.  It  has  produced  less 
than  1,200,000  bbls.  during  its  10-year  life. 
If  the  plant  is  sold  for  $450,000,  a  depre- 
ciation Cxi  $440,000  will  have  been  suf- 
fered, the  interest  on  the  investment  at 
5  per  cent  simple  interest  for  10  years 
amounts  to  another  $445,000.  The  sum 
of  interest  and  depreciation  alone  would 
therefore  total  $885i,000  or  about  75  cents 
per  barrel. 

At  the  time  the  city  was  manufacturing 
cement,  private  companies  bid  as  low  as 


$1.12  per  barrel  at  their  mill;  and  after 
the  city  ceased  (in  1909)  manufacturing 
cement  it  paid  $1.45  per  barrel  at  Mojave 
for  200,000  barrels  as  a  result  of  threaten- 
ing to  resume  manufacturing.  Prior  to 
making  this  threat  the  cement  manufac- 
turers had  bid  $1.85  per  barrel.  That  the 
city  paid  $1.45  per  barrel  rather  than  re- 
sume manufacturing  cement  is  significant 
as  to  the  cost  to  the  city  for  operating  its 
own  plant. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  California 
cement  companies.  It  may  be  that  they 
did  conspire  to  hold  up  cement  prices. 
But  we  are  a  long  way  from  being  con- 
vinced that  the  building  of  this  municipal 
plant  was  justified. 

The  city  may  point  to  the  40  cents  per 
barrel  saved  on  200,000  barrels  purchased 
in  1909,  or  a  total  of  $80,000,  as  a  result 
of  its  threat  to  resume  manufacturing 
cement.  But  what  of  the  annual  $88,500 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the  plant 
every  year  of  its  10-year  life? 

The  city  says  that  at  the  time  it  was 
receiving  bids  of  $1.12  per  barrel  for 
cement  at  the  mills  contractors  were  pay- 
ing the  same  mills  $1.86  per  barrel.  The 
apparent  inference  is  that  the  cement 
companies  were  therefore  making  an  ex- 
cessive profit  of  the  difference  between 
$1.12  and  $1.86,  or  74  cents  per  barrel. 
Yet  this  is  by  no  means  a  sound  conclu- 
sion. The  cost  of  producing  anything 
with  a  plant  decreases  as  its  load  factor 
increases.  Hence  a  plant  operating  at, 
say,  half  its  full  capacity  and  making  only 
a  fair  profit  on  a  price  of  $1.86  per  barrel 
might  be  able  to  make  a  fair  profit  at 
$1.12  per  barrel  on  every  barrel  in  excess 
of  its  50  per  cent  load  factor  output.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  an  ideal  thing  to  make  a 
price  of  $1.86  to  one  buyer  and  a  price 
of  $1.12  to  another  buyer,  but  it  may  be 
that  the  total  profit  resulting  from  these 
two  prices  is  not  an  excessive  profit.. 

Civil  engineers  inexperienced  in  indus- 
trial economics  are  prone  to  see  repre- 
hensible practice  whenever  they  see  two 
dififerent  unit  prices  for  the  same  product 
of  the  same  company  at  the  same  time. 
Such  engineers  would  do  well  to  study 
not  only  the  effect  of  load  factors  upon 
production  costs  but  the  theory  of  re- 
garding as  a  by-product  all  production  in 
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excess  of  .111  existing  avcrajj^e.  It  is  this 
l)y-l)rocliict  theory  that  so  often  has  hehl 
Anierican  steel  inainifacturers  to  sell  at 
;i  It.wer  price  in  I'-umpe  than  in  America. 
It  is  this  same  theory  that  has  led  elec- 
tric companies  to  sell  current  during  "off 
peak"  hours  at  less  price  than  during 
I)eak  li>ad  i>eri()ds.  It  is  this  theory  that 
led  Vail  to  introduce  the  '•night  letter" 
message  that  is  one-fifth  the  ordinary 
KWword  day  message  price.  It  is  this 
theory  that  explains  many  of  the  other- 
wise puzzling  discre])ancies  in  railway 
freight  rates. 

The  average  civil  eiigiiuer  knows  very 
little  about  lo;id  factors,  and  even  less 
about  the  pricing  of  products  or  services 
so  as  to  increase  load  factors.  It  be- 
hooves him  to  study  such  economic  mat- 
ters before  he  condemns  manufacturers 
for  (juoting  different  i)rices. 

Los  Angeles  engaged  in  the  business 
of  making  cement,  acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Mulholland.  Xearly  a  million 
dollars  was  invested  in  a  cement  plant 
that  has  been  idle  for  many  years.  Was 
this  experiment  justitied?  We  doubt  it. 
After  tile  plant  is  sold  it  would  be  well 
were  the  city  to  employ  a  disinterested 
engineer  to  investigate  and  report  not 
only  the  actual  cost  of  the  cement  made 
in  this  plant  but  the  saving  to  the  city 
in  the  cost  of  cement  purchased  from 
jtrivate  plants.  .\  great  experiment  in 
municipal  manufacturing  should  not  be 
allowed  to  end  without  definite  knowl- 
edge, from  an  impartial  source,  as  to  its 
economic  justil'ication. —  Engineering  and 
Contracting. 


Idaho  Engineers  to  Be  Licensed 
The  Idaho  legislature  during  its  recent 
session  i)assed  Hfiuse  Hill  2U9  for  licens- 
ing civil  engineers.  The  act  defines  civil 
engineering  as  "the  practice  of  any 
branch  of  the  profession  of  engineering 
c  ther  than  mining,  metallurgical  and 
military"  and  further  states  that  "Said 
I)rofession  embraces  the  design  and 
suj)ervision  of  the  construction  of  all 
public  or  iirivate  utilities  except  those  in 
coniuction    with    iniiiiii;..:    o))erations    ex- 


clusively and  other  works  which  require 
ex]K'rience  and  the  same  technical  knowl- 
edge as  engineering  schools  of  recog- 
nized reputation  i)rescribe  for  gradua- 
tion." 

Powers  and  duties  of  the  department 
of  law  enforcement  in  relation  to  prac- 
tice of  civil  engineering,  are  to  conduct 
examinations  to  ascertain  the  (|ualilica- 
tions  aii<l  fitness  of  ai)plicants  to  practice 
civil  engineering;  to  pass  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  applicants  for  reciprocal 
registration  from  other  states;  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  for  holding 
examinations,  to  determine  what  shall 
constitute  a  school,  college  or  depart- 
ment of  the  university  for  civil  engineers 
and  the  reputability  and  standing  of  such 
schools  ( rhe  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  for  the  degree  of  civil 
engineering  are  adopted  as  the  standard) 
and  to  conduct  proceedings  to  revoke 
certificates. 

Seven  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
a  registered  civil  engineer,  a  resident  of 
the  state  for  at  least  one  year  immedi- 
ately jjreceding  his  designation,  who  shall 
have  had  at  least  10  years'  active  prac- 
tice and  shall  be  of  recognized  standing 
in  the  profession,  are  to  be  appointed  t" 
hold   the   examinations. 

-Appointments  are  to  be  made  after  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  recommenda- 
tions by  members  of  the  civil  engineer- 
ing profession  and  organizations.  For 
every  day  of  actual  service  members  shall 
l/C  allowed  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $5.00 
and  mileage  of  ten  cents  a  mile  one  wa\ 
for  all  distances  necessarily  traveled  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

For  residents  of  the  state  the  fee  is  to 
be  $10  and  for  applicants  from  the  out- 
side $25.  .\pplicants  shall  be  of  good 
character,  over  21  years  of  age;  have 
been  in  active  civil  engineering  work  as 
assistant  or  otherwise  for  at  least  six 
years  or  shall  be  graduates  of  a  recog- 
nized school. 

To  any  person  having  these  ((ualiiica- 
tions  and  who  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  ])rofession  in  the 
state  of  Idaho  for  a  period  of  one  year 
prior  to  the  t.iking  effect  of  this  act  shall 
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YOUR    clients    will  appreciate  that  you 
have   selected    handsome,  harmonious 
items  especially  suited  to  the  purpose, 
when  in  planning  garages  you  specify 

Stanley  Garage 
Hardware 

Every  item  in  this  line  which  is  complete 
for  garages  of  every  size  and  type  has 
been  planned,  designed  and  manufactured 
with  the  advantage  of  76  years  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  steel  hard- 
ware. For  beauty  of  design,  ease  of  opera- 
tion and  sturdy  strength,  Stanley  Garage 
Hardware  bears  out  the  well-known 
reputation     of     the     Stanley     product. 

We   shall   be  glad  on  request  to 
mail  you  our  complete  catalogue 

"Specify  Ball  Bearing  Butts  for  Permanence" 

The  Stanley  Works 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

TRADE- 

New  York       /^'~*^^ — \  Chicago 

100  Lafayette,  St.    f    C\A/ )       73  Lake  Street 

Marv^ 


When   writing'   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    mag^azine. 
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be  Kraiitcd  a  ccrtihcate  on  payment  of  a 
fee  and  takin^r  an  oath  of  registration 
without  examination. 

Anv  person  who  is  registered  or 
licensed  to  practice  civil  engineermK 
under  tlie  laws  of  another  state  whose 
minimum  retiuiremeiits  are  not  less  than 
those  of  Idaho,  may  in  the  discretion  of 
the  department,  be  granted  a  certificate 
of  registration   without  examination. 

A  civil  engineer  in  a  state  which  does 
not  provide  for  the  registration  or  licens- 
ing of  civil  engineers,  may.  upon  pre- 
sentation of  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
is  qualified  as  provided  in  this  act  and 
has  i)racticed  civil  engineering  for  an 
additional  i)eriod  of  not  less  than  four 
years  immediately  preceding  his  applica- 
tion, be  granted  a  certiticate  of  registra- 
tion without  examination. 

The  scope  of  the  examinations  and 
the  method  of  procedure  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  department.  If  a  candi- 
date fails  on  tirst  examination,  he  may. 
after  an  interval  of  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  one  year,  have  a 
second  examination  without  additional 
fee. 

Every  certificate  of  registration  issued 
under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  revoca- 
tion by  the  department  upon  any  of  the 
following  grounds:  1.  Fraud  or  decep- 
tion in  procuring  the  certificate  of  regis- 
tration; 2,  fraud  or  deception  in  practice, 
or  3,  conviction  of  a  felony. 

The  act  does  not  apply  to  engineers 
working  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment: nor  to  an  engineer  employed  as 
an  assistant  to  an  engineer  registered  to 
practice  civil  engineering  in  the  state ; 
nor  to  non-resident  engineers  who  come 
into  the  state  for  consultation,  collecting 
information  or  to  give  expert  testimony 
in  court. 

The  act  became  effective  May  1,  1919. 


Oregon   Society  of   Engineers 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
Society  of  Engineers  was  one  of  the  best 
attended  and  most  interesting  that  has 
been  held   for  a   long  time. 

Mr.  Bovvers,  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive of  the  Engineering  Xews-Record. 
was  introduced  by  President  Cunning- 
ham, and  after  telling  of  the  good  results 
obtained  in  San  I'rancisco  engineering 
meetings  by  getting  the  entire  assembly 
to  join  in  singing  popular  songs,  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  his  proposition 
in   a   very   satisfactory   manner. 

Mr.  Riddell,  who  has  been  making  in- 
vestigatif)ns  for  the  underground  water 
resources  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  told  of  the  interesting  and 
valuable   developments  along  this  line. 

A  bowling  match  between  the  archi- 
tects and  engineers  was  won  by  the  en- 
gineers, who,  it  is  claimed,  had  practiced 
hard  for  the  match  before  challenging 
the  architects. 


OAK    FLOORS 

BEAUTIFUL 
DISTINCTIVE 
SUBSTANTIAL 
ECONOMICAL 

Four  'Vital  ^dlities 


HE  owners 
always  em- 
p  h  a  s  i  z  e 
OAK 
^^FLOORS 
in  n  e  w  s- 
]japer  ads.  when  they  offer 
their  houses  for  sale  or  for 
rent.  They  know  O  A  K 
FLOORS  increase  the  sell- 
ins^  or  renting"  value,  besides 
attracting-  a  better  class  of 
buyers  or  renters. 

For  bungalows  and   mod- 


erate    cost     houses 


-inch 


u'V 


OAK  FLOORS.  CLEAR 
Plain  or  SELECT  Plain,  is 
the  ideal  flooring,  because  it 
is  very  economical  in  cost, 
and  when  laid  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  H-inch  flooring. 

The  woman  of  todav  wants 
OAK  FLOORS,  b  e  c  a  u  s  e 
they  will  harmonize  witl] 
any  kind  of  furniture  or  color 
decoration,  besides  beitig 
susceptible  to  any  kind  of 
finish.  Ii^.  color  it  is  rich  and 
cheerful  and  imparts  an  air 
of  refinement  and  elegance 
to  a  home. 

There  is  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion and  lasting  pleasure  in 
the  substantial  and  dignified 
appearance  of  O  A  K 
FLOORS. 

Write    for    folders. 

"America's    Best    Flooring." 

Oak  Flooring 
Manufacturers  Association 

1014  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO 


In  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 
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Passing  of  Mr.  Hermann  Schussler 

Mr.  Hermann  Sdiussler  died  of  heart 
failure  April  27th  at  his  home  at  1905  Van 
Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco.  He  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1842  and  was  educated  at 
the  Polyteohnique  of  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
and  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1864,  largely, 
as  he  frequently  remarked  during  the  past 
five  years,  because  he  did  not  like  Prus- 
sianism. 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Co.  and  continued  in  its  em- 
ploy for  51  years,  most  of  this  time  as 
chief  engineer  for  the  compan\^  During 
this  period  he  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  practically  all  the  present  system  of 
the  company,  as  well  as  the  examination 
and  acquisition  of  the  various  undeveloped 
watershed  lands  owned  by  the  companj^ 
He  did  not,  however,  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  the  earth  dam  at 
Calaveras,  having  recommended  a  masonry 
dam  about  one-quarter  mile  down  the  can- 
yon from  the  site  finallj^  chosen. 

Besides  his  work  for  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Co.,  he  had  a  large  consulting  prac- 
tice, being  connected  with  many  projects  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  states  as  well  as  Nevada 
and  Hawaii,  specializing  on  hydraulic 
work.  In  particular,  he  probabty  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  a  greater  mileage  of 
large  riveted  iron  and  steel  pipe-lines  than 
anv  other  engineer.  In  1915,  Mr.  Schussler 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Co,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  his  private  practice,  which  he  continued 
actively  until  his  death.  He  particularly  en- 
joyed calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  his  clienits  were  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  earlier  associates.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  and  by  three  children,  Mrs. 
iVIJartin  Preuss,  Miss  Alice  Schussler,  and 
Dr.  Hermann  Schussler. 


American  Society 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Portland  Associa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  University 
Club  March  20,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Cum- 
mings  of  Pittsburgh,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  "to  Codify  Present  Prac- 
tice on  the  Bearing  Value  of  Soils  for 
Foundations,"  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Development,  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  local  associations  of  en- 
gineers in  Pittsburgh. 

Engineers  Wanted 

Open  competitive  examinations  for 
highway  bridge  engineer,  salary  $1800  to 
$2i00  per  year,  and  junior  highway  bridge 
engineer,  salary  $1200  to  $1600,  will  be 
held  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Open  competitive  examinations  will  be 
held  by  the  commission  on  May  29  for 
chief  of  road  survey  party,  salary  $1800 
to  $2100;  transitman,  salary  $1200  to 
$1800,  and  highway  draftsman,  salary 
$1200  to  $1800. 


The  Elevator  Floor 

WHETHER  in   Office   Build- 
ing,  Hotel   or   Department 
Store,    is    subjected    to    a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 

Specify 

INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 

and  you've  provided  your  client's 
building  with  a  Durable,  Economi- 
cal, Practical,  material  that  is  sure 
to  give  satisfaction. 

Twenty    tons     installed     in   the 
Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  de- 
liverv. 


New  York 
Belting  and 
Packing  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

San  Francisco  Branch 
519  MISSION  ST. 
Phone   Douglas  1837 


Small  booklet  of  designs 
made  on  request. 
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CONTRACTOR'S     MACHINERY 

RANSOMi:   ,MI\i;kS  OSHKOSH   MIXHRS 

INSLHV    SPOUTINCi   PLANTS 

OSHKOSH  EVEREADY  SAW  RIGS  INSLEY  STEEL  CARS  and  TRACKS 

HOISTINCi   BUCKETS.  HOPPERS,  GATES,  ETC. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  HOISTS  NOVO  GASOLINE  HOISTS 

EVERYTHING   USED  BY  CONTRACTORS 

CARRIED    IN    STOCK     BY 

GARPIELD  &  CO. 


iearst  Building,  San   Francisco 


Phone  Sutter   1036 


Portland  Cement  Men  in  Session 
Tlie  I'nrlland  Cement  Association  iicld 
its  sprint?  nicetinti  in  San  l-'rancisco  the 
week  of  April  23.  there  l)ein}>r  a  lar^e  at- 
tendance of  nienihers.  Many  who  came 
from  a  distance  were  accompanied  l)y 
their  wives  and  daughters.  Tiie  meetings 
were  well  attended  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. A  dinner  ;it  the  Palace  hotel 
the  evening  of  -April  23  was  a  most  enjoy- 
able affair.  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  of- 
ficiated as  toastmastcr  and  the  speakers 
were  Mr.  Theodore  .\.  liell  and  Mr. 
Charles  K.   I-'ield. 

Tlie  following  were  the  invited  guests 
of  the  evening: 

Mr.  .\iistiii  li.  FletclRT.  State  TliKliway  Engineer. 
California  Iligliway  Commission;  Captain  H.  1). 
Hyntls,  Emergency  Fleet  Cori)oration,  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board;  Messrs.  VV'.  Leslie  Comyn.  President 
San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Co.;  .\lvin  .\.  Hor- 
wege.  Engineer,  I'nited  States  Shipping  Hoard, 
Emergency  F'leet  Corporation,  C<.ncrete  Ship  Sec- 
tion; 1).  E.  Watkins,  Secretary  California  Auto 
Association;  H.  F.  Mackall.  Comyn.  Mackall  \- 
Co.,  Shipping;  John  I).  .McKee,  President  Mercan- 
tile National  ]?ank  of  San  Francisco;  John  G.  Sut- 
ton, Nice-President  and  Ceneral  Manager  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad;  Charles  V.  Stern.  Superintendent 
of  Banks;  Emmett  Phillip,  California  Highway 
Commission;  C.  A.  Whitmore,  California  Highway 
Commission;  E.  Whitehead,  .Vssociated  Oil  Co.; 
William  Joyce,  President  Federal  Land  Bank; 
George  C.  Walker,  Vice-President  P.  J.  Walker; 
Uoy  S.  Folger,  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  J.  .\.  Me- 
C"arthy,  \'ice- President  and  (ieneral  Manager  Old 
Mission  Portland  C"emcnt  Co.;  R.  L.  \'ance,  Cali- 
fornia Portland  Cement  C"o.,  Los  Angeles;  Percy 
E.  Towne,  California  State  .\uto  .Association;  F'red 
Muhs,  San  F'rancisco  Bridge  Co..  and  Mr.  Jos. 
Kierulff  of  The  .Vrchitcct  and  Engineer. 


Pioneer  Steel  Man  Dead 
Mr.  John  Llewellyn,  vice-president  of 
I  lie  Llewellyn  Iron  Works.  Los  .Angeles, 
died  in  New  York  City,  April  17.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  went  east  several  months  ago 
on  l)usiness  for  the  com])any  and  was 
then  ai)i)arently  in  good  healtli. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  was  one  of  f«)ur  brothers 
all  of  whom  were  active  in  building  up 
the  present  extensive  business  of  the 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works.  He  was  born  in 
Wales  forty-si.x  years  ago,  his  father, 
David  Llewellyn,  coming  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  six  years  of  age  and 
locating  at  San  I'rancisco  where  he  es- 
tablished an  iron  foundry. 


Pacific  Steel  and  Boiler  Company 

.\rcliitects  and  engineers  ha\ing  occa- 
sion to  specify  power  boilers  and  appli- 
ances and  lieating  etjuipment  will  tind  it 
to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with 
the  Pacific  Steel  i*t  Boiler  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  A.  W.  Merrill  is  the  manager, 
with  sales  offices  at  322  Monadnock 
building,  San  Francisco.  The  company's 
general  offices  and  plant  are  at  Tacoma, 
Washington,  with  a  Southern  California 
l)rancli  in  Los  Angeles.  Its  products  in- 
clude low  pressure  steam  and  hot  water 
boilers,  low  pressure  down  draft  boilers 
for  soft  coal,  hot  water  circulating  tanks, 
tank  heaters  and  pneumatic  and  storage 
tanks. 


EQUIPMENT 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


FOR  THE 


CONTRACTOR 


The  Contractor 

HI5  TRIALS,  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


Contractors*  Organizations  and  What  They  Can  Accomplish 

By  D.  A.  GARBER, 
President  of  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America. 


NEARLY  all  of  the  contracts  and  speci- 
fications prepared  for  public  works 
throughout  the  United  States  places  all 
risks  and  responsibility  upon  the  general 
contractor  and  are  conspicuously  one- 
sided and  unfair  and  in  many  cases  have 
caused  great  and  unnecessary  loss  to 
contractors. 

The  only  remedy  for  these  and  many 
other  evils  that  could  be  mentioned  is  or- 
ganization. One  of  the  chief  concerns  of 
The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  which  was  organized  last  No- 
vember in  Chicago,  is  for  the  promotion 
of  local,  state  or  sectional  associations  of 
general  contractors,  since  many  of  the 
reforms  desired  can  only  be  secured 
through  the  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  the  contractors  concerned  and  the 
national  body  that  co-ordinate  the  efiforts 
of  all  local  and  sectional  associations  to 
realize  these  reforms. 

Associations  of  this  kind  should  have 
high  ideals  as  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  your  proposed  consti- 
tution: 

First:  To  promote  better  relations  be- 
tween private  owners  and  public  bodies, 
their  architects  and  engineers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  contractors  on  the  other. 

Second:  To  maintain  high  professional 
standards  in  the  conduct  of  work. 

Third:    To  combat  unfair  practices. 

Fourth:  To  encourage  efficiency  among 
contractors. 

Fifth:  To  support  contractors  and  con- 
tractors' associations  in  efiforts  to  rectify 
conditions  of  an  unsatisfactory  character. 

Sixth:  To  encourage  those  methods  of 
contracting  for  work  which  relieves  the 
contractor  of  improper  risks. 

Seventh:  To  encourage  sound  business 
methods  tending  to  raise  the  standing  of 
contractors  generally  in  the  business 
world. 

These  are  high  and  commendable 
ideals  and  if  faithfully  carried  out  will 
result  unquestionably  in  great  benefit  to 
the  contracting  fraternity  everywhere. 

*  From  an  address  March  26  before  the  North- 
western Association  of  General  Contractors,  St. 
Paul,   Minn. 


It  should  have  a  code  of  practice — an 
unwritten  code,  if  you  please — which 
would  from  this  time  on  stop  throat-cut- 
ting, which  has  been  one  of  the  faults  of 
contractors  in  the  past. 

No  honorable  contractor  objects  to  fair 
and  legitimate  competition,  and  no  asso- 
ciation or  organization  should  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  fair  com- 
petition, but  the  competition  to  which 
the  average  contractor  has  been  subject- 
ed in  the  past  is  harmful  to  both  owner 
and  contractor.  Unquestionably  a  proper 
code  of  practice  would  establish  the  con- 
tracting business   in   its   rightful   place. 

There  should  be  a  com,mittee  also  on 
mutual  aid  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK.  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Oflice  and   Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.7tb  and  8th  Sts.,  Sao  Francisco 


tioii  coDCcniiiii;  jn-upcr  cost  accounting. 
relial)lo  cstiniatinK^.  fair  and  reasonable 
allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant  con- 
ditions coverinjj;^  rentals  and  terms  as  ap- 
plied to  eqiiipnient.  In  fact,  a  general 
clearing  house  for  the  convenience  and 
information  of  contractors  generally. 
This  association  should  also  co-operate 
with  all  other  associations  which  are 
formed  for  the  betterment  of  business. 
They  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
Railroad  i'.ngineers  and  such  other  bodies 
as  are  interested  in  construction  work 
generally.  This  association  should  pro- 
tect its  members  against  conditions  aris- 
ing from  unfair  legislation  bidding  con- 
ditions, specifications,  plans,  contracts. 
supervision  and  unfair  labor  conditions. 

This  association  also  can  use  its  influ- 
ence not  only  in  promoting  legislation 
advantageous  to  contractors,  but  in  de- 
feating legislation  that  is  detrimental  to 
their  interests  and  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large. 

The  bill  prohibiting  immigration,  in- 
troduced at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
should  be  contested  by  every  contractor 
and  other  business  man  in  the  country. 
That  is  a  bad  and  a  vicious  piece  of  legis- 
lation. There  is  a  great  demand  for  this 
bill,  for  they  say  we  must  keep  out  of 
this  country  the  Bolshevism  of  the  old 
world;  we  must  keep  ourselves  free  of 
them  for  four  years,  but  it  admits  into 
this  country  the  student,  the  musician,  the 
artist  and  the  traveler.  That  is  what  that 
bill  does;  it  prevents  the  entry  into  this 
country  of  the  common  laborer,  the  man 
who  actually  works  here,  who  makes  a 
good  citizen  and  who  is  a  constant 
worker.  It  keeps  him  away,  and  lets  in 
that  long-haired  aggregation  of  students, 
which  includes  the  agitator.  It  is  the  dut\' 
of  every  one  of  you  as  .Americans  to  op- 
pose that  law  because  it  is  class  legisla- 
tion of  the  worst  kind. 

They  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  we  don't  want  these  people 
in  this  country  is  because  the  return  of 
the  soldiers  is  at  hand  and  we  want  places 


for  them.  .Xow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
type  of  work  tliat  this  class  does  is  not 
now  and  never  was  and  I  hope  never 
will  be  what  the  returned  soldier  has  been 
doing  and  is  not  connected  with  that 
class  of  labor  at  all.  Let  it  be  done  by 
this  same  class  that  has  always  done  it 
before  and  has  done  it  well.  Now,  I  think 
your  organization  can  do  a  great  deal  to- 
wards these  relief  bills. 

The  railroad  contractors  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  called  upon  to  stop  work. 
Now,  I  believe  the  things  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  is  to  get  something  started. 
We  have  been  in  a  desperate  condition 
and  the  country  is  in  a  bad  condition 
now. 

We  have  got  to  maintain  that  prices 
are  more  or  less  stable  now.  We  know 
that  labor  is  stalile  and  is  going  to  re- 
main so  more  or  less  and  possibly'  there 
will  be  an  increase  and  the  man  tliat  does 
tlie  work  is  entitled  to  a  legitimate  wage, 
just  as  much  as  we.  He  has  the  same 
heart  and  the  same  desires  for  home  and 
family  and  for  the  luxuries  of  life  that 
we  have.  That  is  right  and  proper.  It 
isn't  for  us  to  discourage  him,  but  there 
is  another  side  to  the  thing.  When  you. 
either  as  agent  or  owner,  pay  him  $10 
when  you  used  to  pay  him  $5,  all  you  ask 
of  him  is  efficiency  to  a  point  of  honesty 
tliat  he  shall  give  you  back  UK)  per  cent 
in  labor  for  the  additional  money  you 
give  him.  That  is  all  you  can  ask.  That 
is  the  situation  of  the  labor  proposition. 

Men  in  your  walk  of  life  in  order  to 
study  the  labor  situation  and  be  more  or 
less  familiar  with  it  must  be  friendly 
with  your  men,  but  try  to  increase  effi- 
ciency wherever  you  can.  Xow.  I  hate 
the  word  efficiency,  that  is  camouflage  to 
talk  about  it  the  way  it  has  been  ex- 
ploited in  the  past,  but  efficiency  to  the 
point  of  honesty  and  not  to  tlie  point  of 
exacting  more  from  him  than  you  pay 
him  is  all  right  and  proper,  for  you 
should  get  from  him  exactly  what  you 
pay  for.  and  then  you  are  honest  with 
him  and  he  is  honest  with  you  and  you 
will  lind  there  is  no  more  trouble! 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 
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ARMCOIRON 


In  The  Home 

"I  call  this  my  model  Armco  Iron  kitchen," 
the  housewife  said.  "That  stove,  that  re- 
frigerator, that  kitchen  cabinet,  and  that 
finely  polished  table-top  are  all  Armco  Iron 
Enameled  Products." 

"I've  never  seen  anything  more  exquisite," 
her  friend  replied.  "Is  that  w^hat  you  call 
it — Armco  Iron?  Who  would  dream  that 
enameled  surfaces  could  be  so  beautifully 
smooth  and  perfect?" 

Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron — the  metal 
beneath  the  enameling — is  the  purest  iron 
made,  the  most  carefully  manufactured. 

Its  evenness  and  freedom  from  occluded 
gases,  seams,  scars,  cracks,  spots,  pin-holes, 
and  other  defects  are  what  make  possible 
the  polished  perfection  of  Armco  Iron 
Enameled  Products.  They  don't  show  ugly 
spots  or  rough  places. 

We  will  gladly  aid  any  housewife  to 
obtain  Armco  Iron  Enameled  Products 
for  her  home. 


ENAMELED 
PRODUCTS 


Purity        ARMCO  IRON 


Durability 


The  trade 
carries  the  as 


mark  ARMCO 

e  that 


iron  bearing  that  mark  is  manufaC' 
tured  by  The  American  Rolling  Mill 
Comp.-iny  with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

International  Metal  Products  Company 
Licensed    Manufacturers    under   Patents   granted    to    the 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  OfHce  —  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco; 
other  Branch  OfiBlces  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Buffalo. 

An  ample  stock  of  Armco  Iron  is  carried  at  San  Francisco. 
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ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

POR     BUIUDIINQS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

5.^0  Folsom  STREET.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^^^^>y  To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

nttTfi  j'.'iJJIJlT      Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BIdg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEORGE  A.  SITTMAN 


ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with  General  Electrical   Construction  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565    16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 


PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 


McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


H.   K. 
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BROWNE-LANGLAIS  ELEC'l  RICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

Minna  Street                                                      SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Why  Not  Open  Bidding  on  Building 
Contracts? 

From.   Contract   Record,   Toronto. 

A  FEW  days  ago  tenders  were  sub- 
mitted on  a  building  job  running  into 
some  $20,000.  The  lowest  competitive 
tender  was  close  to  $4,000,  the  highest 
about  $7,600 — a  discrepancy  of  87i^  per 
cent.  In  the  other  trades  the  difference, 
though  not  quite  so  great,  was  still  far 
from  indicating  that  there  was  any  defin- 
ite system  in  the  method  of  figuring  these 
tenders.  Qne  thing,  however,  was  plain — 
either  the  low  tender  meant  a  loss,  pos- 
sibly a  very  considerable  one,  or  the  high 
tender  meant  an  undue  profit.  Which- 
ever it  was,  though,  the  owner  saw  only 
the  one  possibility — all  the  tenders  were 
too  high  except  the  lowest.  Indeed,  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  amounts  gave 
him  the  impression  that  the  contractors 
were  all  pretty  much  guessing  and  that 
probably  even  the  low  tender  was  away 
too  high. 

What  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  after 
all,  this  is,  to  exist  in  the  building  trades 
— making  a  living  by  averages — losing 
money  on  one  job  and  making  it  up  on 
the  next.  Surely  it  is  a  condition  that  can 
be  remedied. 

In  various  parts  of  the  continent  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  noted  above 
has  been  found  in  what  is  known  as  the 


"Open  Price  Plan."  Briefly  stated  it  is 
simply  an  exchange  of  figures  among  the 
contractors  who  su'bmit  tenders  on  any 
piece  of  work.  That  is,  suppose  there  are 
three  sub-contractor  carpenters  who  sub- 
mit tenders  on  a  job  for  $2,000,  $2,500  and 
$3,000 — no  other  tenders  submitted — the 
plan  provides  for  giving  each  of  these 
sub-contractors  the  figures  submitted  by 
the  other  two  just  as  soon  as  these  tend- 
ers are  in.  Then  what  happens?  Sub-con- 
tractor No.  1  sees  that  he  is  $500  lower 
than  No.  2  and  $1,000  lower  than  No.  3 
and  says  to  himself,  "I  wonder  if  I've 
made  some  mistake."  He  then  goes  over 
his  figures  more  carefully  and  finds,  per- 
haps, that  he  has  omitted  certain  details. 
Contractor  No.  2  gets  thinking,  too,  and 
perhaps  calls  up  No.  1  and  they  compare 
items.  Finally  No.  3  says  to  himself  that 
these  other  fellows  surely  must  have 
some  secret  of  doing  business  cheaper 
than  he  can  do  it,  and  so  on.  The  net  re- 
sult is,  as  has  been  shown  by  experience, 
that  they  all  get  together  with  their  legs 
under  the  same  table  and  "talk  things 
over." 

Where  this  plan  has  been  given  a  fair 
trial,  it  has  been  shown  to  have  two  very 
definite  results: 

1.  When  the  contractors  get  together 
to  discuss  their  items  and  figures,  there 
is  finally  evolved  a  "system"  of  comput- 


MASTIC    FLOORS 

BITURINE  COATINGS  FOR  STEEL 


WATERPROOFING 


Hill)  Hubbell  &  Company 

CONTRACTORS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

1000  Fife  Building,   No.  1   Drumm  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 

Marsh-Strong  Building 


SEATTLE 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Dock 


PORTLAND 

Pittock  Block 
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RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

(^-.cning  (ind  operatini^  at  Kiuncles,   Mtidern    Coitiily,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OF  KVERY   DKSCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive   Monuments  and 

Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and   Yard: 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Number  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE   MIXER 

Tlie  cul)c  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office,  Railway  E.^change,  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDCSan  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(Established  1900) 


207-210  Sharon  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 


Gladding.NcBean&Co. 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works.  Lincoln.Cal 


WIkmi    writing    to    A  fiver  Users    i)leaso    mention    tliia    niaprazine 
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ing  costs  which  cuts  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  various  totals  from  the  present 
general  percentage  of  anywhere  from  50 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent  down  to  5  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent,  and 

2.  The  contractors  can  no  longer,  hav- 
ing this  informiation,  be  played  against  one 
another  as  is  so  often  the  case  at  present. 

There  are  other  advantages,  too.  For 
example,  much  money  is  now  spent  in  use- 
less competition — a  dozen  contractors  are 
asked  to  bid,  unknown  to  one  another, 
when  two  or  three  tenders  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  In  a  job  in  New  York  city 
not  long  ago,  a  piece  of  work  costing 
$41,000  was  tendered  for  by  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  contractors  and  it  was  after- 
wards shown  that  the  actual  total  cost  to 
all  these  contractors,  of  merely  preparing 
specifications  and  submitting  tenders  was 
about  $43,000,  or  $2,000  more  than  the 
value  of  the  job  itself. 

We  submit  the  above  rough  outline  of 
this  scheme  for  the  consideration  of 
Canadian  contractors.  In  these  days  of 
high  cost  of  everything  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  any  reasonable  looking  remedy  go 
by  without  trying  it  once.  If  it  works 
well  in  other  places,  why  not  in  Canadian 
towns  and  cities? 


Building  Revival 

That  a  building  revival  is  close  at  hand  is 
indicated  by  optimistic  letters  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  magazine,  together  with 
orders  for  advertising,  the  latter  coming 
from  many  eastern  firms  which  discontinued 
their  Pacific  Coast  advertising  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  Here  are  the  names  of 
a  few  of  the  concerns  that  believe  in  ad- 
vertising in  The  Architect  and  Engineer, 
and  whose  ads.  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  month's  issue : 

The  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
(paint  and  varnish  dealers),  123  Hooper 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Johns  Manville  Company,  New  York, 
(building  materials),  Second  and  Mission 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Garfield  &  Company,  (Ransome  mixers, 
Insley  spouting  plants,  etc.),  Hearst  build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Steel  &  Boh^er  Company,  (heat- 
ing plants,  boilers,  etc.),  322  Monadnock 
building,    San   Francisco. 

Ralphs-Pugh  Company,  (fire  extinguish- 
ers and  equipment),  530  Howard  street,  San 
Francisco. 

U.  S.  MJETAL  Products  Company,  (metal 
window  sash  and  doors,  etc.),  565  Tenth 
street,  San  Francisco. 

American  Window  Glass  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  represented  in 
San  Francisco  by  L.  H.  Butcher  Company, 
341    Montgomery  street. 


GUARANTEE 
VISIBLE  PUMP 

HERE  is  the  square  deal,  un- 
masked method  of  selling 
gasoline — by  visible  guaranteed 
measure.  The  buyer  sees  exactly 
what  he  is  getting.  Process  is  au- 
tomatic, electric  vacuum  lift  doing 
the  work.  Self-starting  and  self- 
stopping  measurement.  "Will  not 
overheat  in  summer,  nor  freeze  in 
winter.  Few  parts — simple  in  con- 
struction. As  a  profit  maker  and 
sales  builder  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  dealer  can 
have.  Don't  overlook  this  excel- 
lent attraction  for  your  filling  sta- 
tion. Write  today — ^Let  us  send 
you  complete  information. 

Rix  Compressed  Air 
and  Drill  Company 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this   mag-azine. 
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Idcul  Alr-W;i!iherM.  Ideal  Fruit-Dryers.  Fan  Systems  for  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

192    [:Rin   STRHRT  Phone  Market  3708  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS—SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phiine  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

'•TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 
JAS.  L  KRUEGER,  Representative 

559-561   Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  pLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING         '""^  ""*'■  ^^""^ 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to   JOHN   G.   SUTTON    CO. 
243   MINNA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


POWER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Preliminary  Estimates  Given  in  All  Types  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

of  Buildings,  Towers  and  Bridges  Phone   Sutter  5478 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 

Phone  Sutter  357  328-330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  LETTICH      Plumbing 

365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO  onH      Hck#l+inrt 

Telephone    —     Park    234  <*I1U      riCallllg 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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J.  O'Shea,  Inc.,  (grading  contractor), 
2100  Seventeenth  street,  San  Francisco. 

Antone  Lettich,  (plumbing  contractor), 
365  Fell  street,  San  Francisco. 

Herbert  Beckwith,  (building  construc- 
tion), 412  Call-Post  Bldg-.,  San  Francisco. 

Mac  Gruer  &  Simpson,  (plastering-  con- 
tractors),  180  Jessie  street,   San   Francisco. 

Browne-Langlais  Electrical  Company, 
(electrical  contractors)  213  Minna  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
(brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta),  Frost  building, 
Los  Angeles. 

P.  H.  Reardon,  (elevating  and  conveying 
machinery),  57  First  street,  San  Francisco. 

Western  Blind  &  Screen  Company, 
(Venetian  blinds),  2700  Long  Beach  avenue, 
Los  Angeles. 

STATEMENT    OF   THE    OWNERSHIP. 

MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC. 

(Required    by    the    Act    of    Congress, 

of   August   24,    1912), 
Of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California,  pub- 
lished   monthly     at     San   Francisco,   California,    for 
April   1,   1919. 

State  of  California,  >    gg 

County  of   San    Francisco,  j 

Betore  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
A.  I.  Whitney,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is 
the  sole  owner  of  The  Architect  and  En- 
gineer of  California,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  tlie  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,     to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher A.    I.    WHITNEY 

627    Foxcroft   Bldg.,    San   Francisco 

Editor FREDERICK   W.  JONES 

627    Foxcroft   Bldg.,    San   Francisco 

Managing    Editor    None 

Business    Manager A.    I.    WHITNEY 

627    Foxcroft   Bldg.,    San   Francisco 

2.  That  the  owner  is  A.  I.  WHITNEY,  Sole 
Owner,   627   Foxcroft  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  secur- 
ity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or    other    securities    than   as   so    stated   by   her. 

A.    I.    WHITNEY, 

Publisher  and  Owner. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    28th 
day  of  March,    1919. 

[seal]  SID.    S.    PALMER, 

Notary  Public   in   and   for  the   City   and   County   of 
San  Francisco,   State  of  California. 
(My   commission    expires   December    31,    1922.) 


Ji&(g  REVOLVING  SCREENS 

are  made  in  a  variety  of  ap- 
proved designs  and  in  all  sizes 

OUR  MANY  YEARS  OF  EXPE- 
RIENCE IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  SCREENING  EQUIPMENT  IS 
YOUR  GUARANTEE  OF  A  SUC- 
CESSFUL INSTALLATION. 


Company 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

Conveying,  Elevating,  Screening  and 

Mechanical  Power  Transmitting 

Machinery 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


Send  for  Catalog 
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511-545  FIRST  STREET,     OAKLAND 

Phones:  OAKLAND  245.  246 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 
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General 

Painters 


I'lione  Franklin 
5  -  S  -  9  -  8 

iliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

1042  L-arkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Acme  Hardwood 
Floor  Co. 

Parquet  Floors  in  All  Designs 

Old  Floors,  Oak  and  Pine  Stairways 
Renovated  Equal  to  New.  Floors 
Cleaned  and  Waxed.  High  Grade 
Work  Guaranteed. 

1174  SUTTER  STREET 

Bet.  Larkin  and  Polk         San  Francisco 

Phone  Franklin  4046 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment   of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Franlilin  1006 


Alex  Coleman 

CO^TRACTING 
PLUMBER 


706  Ellis  Street  San  Francisco 


We  ((in  now  siij)i)ly  the  trade  with 

Alvaline,  Cementoline 

ami  oilier 

Jones -Duncan    Products 

as  well  as  our  own  well- 
known  line  of  PAINTS. 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

Telephone:     Market    113 

414-424  Ninth  St.  San  Francisco 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 

7th  and  Cedar  Sts.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Sutter  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


RUsswiK 

Bl'ILDKR.S'   IIARDWARK 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN    FK.VNCISCO    AGENTS. 

We   C.iny   Complete   Sto<'k : 

Kishiiiu:  Tackle — (iiiiis — .Meelianics'   Tools — 

r:iints — Crockery   and   (ilasswarp — Stoves — 

llousehohl    (Jooils.        Telephone   >I:irket    S9]  . 

NO  BRANCH  STORE 


Mazda  Lamps 


Electric  Goods 
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BANK  OF  ITALY  BUILDING,  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
R.  F.  Felchin,  Architect  and  Manager  of  Construction 

EXTERIOR  OF  GREY  FACE  BRICK 

Manufactured  by 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

FROST  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 

UNITED  MATERIALS  COMPANY 

CROSSLEY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Distributors  for  Northern  California 


Illl-.  ARl  IIITF.CT  AND   ENGINEER 

TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson   Service   Company 

U>l'     MII.WAl   Kl' K  --     I--1    Mil  l-^lll   |i     1 88^) 

Manufacturers  and  Installers  of  JOHNSON  Hu^fdity  CONTROL 

Km-    Hi'hools,    n-siiU-nces.    hospitaln.    bimUs.    imblic    ImililiiitfH.    alno    caiiticriff- 
aiiit    all    kinils    of    iniiustrial    plant!* — Hut     water    tank    regrulators,    air    an. I 
water  i-eilnejiiK-  valves. 
Ri«lto   BldK,   SAN   FRANCISCO  Citizens  Bank  Bldj?.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Phone  Franklin  548 


I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEO.  A.  BOS,  Consulting  Engineer 

BOS  &  O'BRIEN 

General  Contractors  ''^''''^l^^,^Akl'^^\i^^'^'^ 


P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.   Kelley  O.  Q.  Hoaas 

PALMER   &   PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776  Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN -SAMPSON  CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

601  CROCKER  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  L.  WOLD  Office  Phone  Sutter  4971  JOSEPH  DUNN 

C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION  Phone  Sutter  3580 


HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


Engineering  and  Construction 

SPECIALIZING    IN 
and   IN 

Main  Offices,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SPECIALIZING    IN    REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  RAILWAY 
and   INDUSTRIAL   CONSTRUCTION 


J. 

D. 

HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE: 

142  Sansome 

Street 

Telephone  Douglas  3895                              | 

Sa 

n  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLII-DKHS  K.\CHAN(;E. 

180  JESSIE  STREET 
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HOSPITAL  SIGNALS 

Equip  the  Up-to-date  Hospital  with  the  HOLTZER- 
CABOT    SYSTEM. 


'fi- 


UNIVERSITY  of 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Leuis  P.  Hobcrl, 
Architect 

NePage-McKenny 
Coivpuny. 
Electrical  Contractors 

Hunter  &  Hudson  ' 
Electrical  Engineers 

Equipped  with 

HoltzerCabot 
Signal  System 

riiMiriJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  Agents 


84  SECOND  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Douglas  4405 


Designers  -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 

GENERAL  PLATE  WORK 


Hydro  -  Pneumatic    Pressure    Tanks  — 
Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers 

—  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  — 
Pipe  Lines — Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing 

—  Rock    Screens  —  "Western"    Corru- 
gated Culvert   Pipe. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  COMPANY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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PIPE,  VALVES,   FITTINGS 

Jenkins  and  Penberthy  Valves 

REPRESENTING    AS    AGENTS 

Detroit  Steam  Trap 

iVIetric  Packing  Co. 

iVIonarch  iVIetal  Co. 


mnsm 


549    HOWARD    ST.,    SAN     FRANCISCO 


phones:    SUTTER   4447-8 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE   BINDING  OF    YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CHARLES  STOCKHOLM  &  SON 


GENERAL   CONTRACTOR 


iMONADNOCK  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  W.  BENDER  ROOFING  &  PAVING  CO. 

(Mi'mbers  of  Huilders  Exchanyf ,  180  Jessie  St.       General  Contractors  Assn.,  110  Jessie  St.) 

WATERPROOFING    AND    COMPOSITION    ROOFING 

MASTIC    AND    BITUMEN'     PAVING 
CJeneral  Offices: 
576  Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco  Telephone  Douglas  4657 


^^^lt■n    writing   to  Adverti.sers   please   mention   this   magrazine 
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K.  E.  PARKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

^   Phone  Sutter  5661  Room  515  Clunie  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone   Market  828 

J.  O'SHEA,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

GRADING,  EXCAVATING,  CONCRETE  WORK 

2100  SEVENTEENTH  STREET  San  Francisco,  California 


GEO.  S.  MacGRUER  ROBERT  M.  SIMPSON 

CEMENT  STUCCO  ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

MacGRUER    &    SIMPSON 

CONTRACTING  PLASTERERS  180  JESSIE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Member  of  Builders  Exchange  Phone  Sutter  6700 


GEO.     W.     BOXTOIN     cSr     SOIV 

General  Contractors 

Office,  1233  HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Sutter  1601 


Haws'  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 

No   Better   Drinking    Fountain 
Made  and  a  Home  Product. 

Main  Office  and  Factory  -   1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


w. 

C.  DUINCAIN  St  CO. 

508  Sharon  Bldg. 

General  Contractors 

San  Francisco 

OPEN  HEARTH 


Cut 


'!  Badt  &  Fisher 


\^    JL    H/  H/  J-/       D  jCJl  Ja.  »J  or  Nevada  Bank  Building 

For  Concrete  Reinforcement    Set  in  san  francisco 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  •*'*"  Phones  -  Douglas  1066  -  Douglas  1067 


L.  G.  BERGREN   &  SON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Kearny  2225  5th  and  Berry  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE.    BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mistiion  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
liOSo.  Sprlnii  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
4i2  -   14th   Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


FRENCH    BRICK   SET  RANGES 

STEEL   RANGES 

WARM    AIR    FURNACES 

SHEET    METAL  WORK 

HOTEL   AND    RESTAURANT 

KITCHEN   EQUIPMENT 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Co. 

.^27-329  Jessie  St.  826  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEATING=PLUJHBINC 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

GILLEY-SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  965 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 

Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

We  CRrry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

PARMELEE-DOHRMANN  CO. 
436-444  So.  Broadway       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

663  Mission  vStreet 
San  Francisco,      ^     A       Cal. 


C.  DRUCKEB 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


SANITARY  REFRIGERATORS 

"Refrigerators  for  all  Purposes" 
OUK  CAT.\LO(;S  are  yours  for  the  ask 
iiiK — wc  want  one  or  all  of  them  in  vour 
tiles  -No.  94  for  Residences,  No.  .Si'  for 
Hotels,  Restaurants  and  C'lutis,  No.  74  for 
Florists,  .No.  hi  for  Meat  .Markets,  No.  71 
for    Grocers   and    Delicatessens. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

9.SH  Lake  Street  KcndaMviMe.  Ind. 

San  Franciuo  Saleiroom,  10S4  Monadnock  BIdg. 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  X'alue  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


SEND    KOR    CATALOG 


/  /:r  S!i:n  of  (Juality 


When    writiiii;    to    Advertisers   please    mention    this    mag-azine. 
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THEATRE    OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OUB  FREE  PLANS   SAVE  YOU  MORE  THAN  EQUIPMENT   COSTS 
We  have  equipped  95%  of  those  built  in  California 

REFERENCES — Orpheum,     Pantages     or     Empress     Theatres,     San     Francisco; 

all  Turner  &  Dahnken   Houses;   theatres   everywhere;   Lincoln   and   Manual  Arts 

High,    Los    Angeles;    Chaffee    Union   High,    Ontario;    Santa    Cruz    High    School; 

Bakersfield    High    School;    and    over    one    hundred    others. 

EDWIN    H.   PLAGG   SCENIC    CO.  1638  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANOELES 

and  J.   P.    Martin  Scenic  Co. 400  PANTAGES  BLDQ.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O    Mills,  Sacramento-— 
and  Sen.   Nixon  Mausoleum,   Reno,   WAS   FURNISHED   BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Oea'l  Contractors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco  Main  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Quarries,  Rocklin  and  PorterviUe  Telephone  Main  82 


SARGENT 


REQ.     U.     a.     PAT.     OFF 


BUILDING  HARDWARE 


BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  CAL. 


A.  C.  SCHINDLER,  President.  CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER.  Secretary 

THB   FIINK   «St  SCHIINDUBR  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Market  474 

O.  BAMANN.  President  ERNEST  HELD.  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.         Phone  Keamy  isi4  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE  •  OAKLAND 486  Tenth  Street 

CAMT-*    >^iAr»»      V-..  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SANTA  CLARA,   CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16  N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard,  1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co..  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co..  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co.. 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.. 
Slielby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal. 
Iron  and   Railroad   Co.,  Trenton   Iron   Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose — 
iiridges.  Railway  and  Highway — "Triangle 
jNlesii"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars — 
Plates,  Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails,  Splice  Bars.  Bolts.  Nuts, 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe.  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs.  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  iMechanical 
Tubing — "Americore''  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
ber Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Wcather])roof  Copper,  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
— "American"  Wire  Rope,  Rail  Bonds, 
Springs.  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
try   Netting — Tramways,    etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES       .Ji  \   D       W  .\  R  E  H  O  U  S  E  S       AT 

San  Francisco  -   Los  Angeles  -  Portland   ■    Seattle 


ra 
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INSURANCE  SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO  CO. 

INSURANCE  BROKERS 
333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  1587 

Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $4,014,186.62 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service    for 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ANYPLACE    ANYTIME    PROMPTLY    "We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

COINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny  1452  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PACIFIC     DEPARTMENT 

Globe  Indemnity  Connpany 

BONDS  and  CASUALH  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
1 20  i-eidesclorfff  Street         Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     FRANCISCO 

H.  H.  HILP,  Jr.  J.  FRANK  BARRETT 

BARRETT    &    HILP 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION    BUILDERS    C^'*^"*'-  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO TELEPHONE     SUTTER     4598 

L.  J.  RUEGG  J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.   D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  3580  110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 
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I   VENETIAN  Blinds  keep  out  the  glaring  sun  rays  yet  do  | 
I  not  deprive  the  banking  room  of  Light  and  Ventilation —  | 


A  row  of  windows  in  the 
Crocker  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco  (Note  Ve- 
netian Blinds)  installed 
through  Edwin  C.  Dehn, 
Hearst  Building,  Third 
and  Market  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 


WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  leading  banks  throughout  the  Coast. 

WESTERN  BLIND  &  SCREEN  CO. 


2700  Long  Beach  Avenue 
LOS  ANQELES 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMlllirillllllMIIIIIMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIl 


W 11  1    are  so  many  architects  — 
architeds  who  discriminate— specifying 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful,  soft 
white  effedt  produced  in  stucco.  Mixed  with 
white  cement  the  result  is  a^onishing. 

Del  Monte  White  Sand  and  Fan  Shell  Beach 
Sand  sold  by  leading  building  material  dealers 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.  deuveries 

Del  Monte  Properties  Co. 

Telephone  Sutter  6130  40 1  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


When    writing   to   AilvtrtiMTs    please    menlion    this    mHguziiie. 
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don't  build  ju.<l  for  to-day 
build  for  all  time 

safety  first  — 

SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 

for  Factories,  Warehouses  and  Class  A  Structures.  Specify 
our  "Special  Rolled"  Solid  Steel  Windows,  made  to  order  at 
the  factory. 

a  fire  check  — 

SAINO  FIRE  DOORS 

made  of  Sheet  Metal,  will  prevent  spread  of  flames.  Will  stand 
intense  heat  without  warping  for  long  periods  of  exposure. 
Approved  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 


will  not  burn  — 


*'BOIS''  STEEL  STAIRS 

are  built  of  heavy  sheet  metal.  Railings  or  Balustrades  may 
be  in  ornamental  iron,  bronze  or  brass  and  can  be  fitted  to 
"Bois"  Steel  Stairs  like  any  other  form  of  stair  construction. 

Installed  in  San  Francisco  Municipal  Auditorium,  Physicians'  building, 
San  Francisco;  Telephone  building,  Los  Angeles;  Brooklyn  School,  San 
Diego. 


Manufactured  and  Installed  by 

United  States  Metal  Products  Co. 

of  the  Pacific  Coast 

555  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 

When    writing:   to   AcU'^ertisers    please    mention    this    mag'azine. 
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An    c-lcct  rical    nt•t•e'•^ity  for   the 
modern  residence  or  apartment 


.\  ^Tcat  lionip  fnnvcnifnce.  keeps  food 
<lelit?htfully  warm  and  savory  until 
served.  Simple,  practical,  safe  and 
efficient.  Assures  satisfied  tenants  and 
hiR-lier  rentals.  List  of  installations  on 
request.      Hiiilt  to  order  by 

Iht  PROMETHEUS  ELECTRIC  CO. 

M.  K.   HAMMOND.  217   Humboldt   Bank 
Building,   San   Francisco. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 
GLOBES 

atlases 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street.  PliOFNIX.  ARIX 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  buildin- 
should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 

LOOK.   FOt^  IiIHthE    label 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
ground  — call   up    SUTTER   978. 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFIXG 
is  manufactured  by  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  978 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN 
EFFECTS  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  Home 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO, 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 


-^ 


Office 
141  Powell  vStreet 

San  Francisco 


Nurseries  at 
Beresford, 

San  Mateo  Count\- 
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Visalia  Aiuiitoi  uini ,   Ficsiio.    Calif.      Coafcs   &    Tiaicr,   Aiclutccis.   Fresno 

JOHNS -MANVILLE    ASBESTOS    STUCCO 

c^sbestos  fibre  and  crushed  asbestos  rock,  combined  with  Portland 
Cement  furnishes  a  composition  which  insures  durability  with  the  valuable 
addition  of  fire-resisting  qualities.  In  mixing  these  two  of  nature's  most 
durable  minerals  an  effective  barrier  against  heat  and  cold  is  obtained. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Stucco  dries  gradually  and  in- 
creases in  strength  with  age. 

Furnished   in    many   desirable  textures  in  artistic   white, 
cream,  buff,  or  gray.     Special  booklet  on  request. 


And  also  rhtough- 


Asbesto^/ 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


H.    W. 


CO. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

of  California 
Second    and   Howard   Streets,    San   Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Stockton 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  ASBESTOS  STUCCO 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 


FACING  UNION  SQUARE— SAN  FRANCISCO 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
GREAT  HOTELS 


ITS  public  rooms  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  America.  They  include 
the  Grill,  containing  seven  great  Mural 
paintings  by  Albert  Herter;  the  Fable 
Room,  decorated  by  Mrs.  Edgar  De 
Wolfe,  and  several  other  notable  rooms. 
The  St.  Francis  was  designed  by  Bliss  & 
Faville. 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

THOMAS    COLEMAN 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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This  Machine  is  Friendly  with  the  Pipe 


U.  S.  POWER  PIPE  BENDING  MACHINE,  3   INCH  CAPACITY  MODEL.   MOTOR-DRIVEN 

Pipe  Bends    QUICK!    CHEAP!    ACCURATE! 


Note    uniformity    of 
bends,  110  per  hour. 


Note  versatility  of 
machineround, 
square, oval  coilsand 
difficult  offsets. 


U.  S.  Power  Pipe  P>ending  Machine  bends  pipe  to  any  radius  or  angle 
desired  with  ahsohite  accuracy.  Pipe  bent  cold  up  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  without  filling^.  Eighteen  hundred  -pound  hydrostatic  tests 
made  without  a  failure  on  standard  pipe. 

Write  for  particulars — wc  can  scric  you  li'cll 

U.  S.  SHAPE  &  PIPE  BENDING  CO. 


Phone  Sutter  2145 


315  Howard  Street,   San  Francisco 


When    writing   to   Advertisers    please   mention    tliis    mag-^:.inf 
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Hygieno  assures 

the  angle  of  safety. 

The  Hygieno  Closet  Bowl  allows  the  body  to  rest  in  a 
natural  position  thereby  enabling  the  bowels  to  be 
quickly  and  completely  emptied. 

TheJI^Hygieno  Closet  Bowl  is  only  thirteen  inches  high 
—  three  inches  lower  than  the  old=fashioned  type  of 
closet. 

Its  use  is  recommended  by  the  medical  profession. 

There  are  three  types  of  Hygieno  Closets,  all  of  which  are  ex= 
tremely  silent  in  operation. 

Hygieno  De  Luxe  —  the  all=white  closet  which  has  every  bit  of 
metal  concealed.  Hygieno  —  the  closet  of  beautiful  design. 
Hygieno  Junior  —  an  efficient,  good  looking,  low  priced  closet. 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


FOR  SALE  BY   ALL  JOBBERS 

Ma'n  Offices, 

67  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Factories, 
RICHMOND  AND 
SAN  PABLO,  CALIF. 
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$2.50  a  year — 027  Foxcrofi  Buildingr.  San  Francisco.  Cal.     Entered  as  second-class  matter, 

Nov.  2,  1905.  at  the  Post  Office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1870. 
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MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL   LIME   AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


STrLrLL  hearth  i3ArvS 


FOR  CONCRETE 
REINFORCEMENT 

Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

=====MERCHANT  STEEL===== 

Flats,  Angles.  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  Steel ,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

PHONE    SUTTER    1564 

Qeneral  Office,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  ROLLING  MILLS: 

la\H  OfficI;  UnionOil  Bu'ilding,"Los  Angeles  South  San  Francisco 

Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash.  Seattle,  Wash.     Portland,  Ore. 


Cement  Gun  Construction  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Fireproofing,  Indestructible  Industrial  Bungalows 
Canal  Linings         Reservoirs  Cement  Flumes 

Phone  Sutter  6994  811  Balboa  Building,  San  Francisco 


Mavemeyer"   C.~I"FFI         1^  /k    E^  ^^ 
Deformed        9   I    L  I— I—      DA^iX^ 

FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

OF  LOS  ANtiFXES 

G.  B.  MERRITT,  San  Francisco,  Sales  Manager 

S2.\  Rialto   Kuildin£  Phone  Douglas   121 1 

When    writingr   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    mag'azine. 
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HIGH  GRADE 

PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 

Show  Room  at 
64  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco 


Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 


DEALERS  IN 

Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating 
Apparatus,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitchen  Utensils. 

Show  Room,  64  SUTTER  STREET 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse, 

Sixth,  Townsend  and  Bluxome  Streets,  San  Francisco 
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'In    /0kORGE  H.  TAY  COMPANY  i 

SAN  Ff9AfiCtSCO  OAKLAND  ^ 

Missiojif  a  SECOND  srs.      temth  aharrisom  sts. 

TEIEPNOME  DOUGLAS  2240     TElEPf/ONE  lAKES/OE -4200 
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A     "Cal. forma"  Wall 
Bed  Design  in  Brass 


The  "California"  Wall  Bed 

An  Accomplishment  in  Design  and  Efficiency 

DESIGN:  Our  Bed  is  designed  for  Comfort, 
Durability,  Strength  and  Appearance;  6  feet 
3  inches  (inside  measurement)  and  17/^ 
inches  above  floor,   uses  a  standard  mattress. 

EFFICIENCY:  Uses  a  minimum  amount  of  space, 
all  mechanical  parts  are  steel,  a  sturdily  built 
standard  bed,  easily  operated,  no  torn  bedding. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC  LOCK  6c  LIFT  C9 

S.  F.   DISPLAY  ROOM 

Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Farrell  Street 

Telephone  Sutter  5333 
MAIN  OFRCE  FACTORY 

72  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco  155  -  165   Thirteenth   Street 

Telephone  Sutter   5712  Oakland,   Cal. 

A  PHONE  OR  POSTAL  WILL  BRING  YOU  FULL  DETAILED  INFORMATION 
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STEEL   BARS 

FOR 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

CORRUGATED    TWISTED     AND 
PLAIN  SQUARES  AND  ROUNDS 

I.ump  Sum  Bids  on  Reinforcement  Fabricated  and  Installed 

PIG  IRON,  COKE  AND  FERRO  ALLOYS 


PHONE  SUTTER  2720 


GUNN.  CARLE  &  CO..  Inc. 

Successors  to  WOODS.  HUDDART  &  GUNN 

444  MARKET    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


REINFORCING  BARS 

Square,  Twisted,  Corrugated  and 
Plain  Round 

CUT  TO  LENGTH  or  PLACED 

CURB   PLATE   BARS 

For  Concrete  Curbs  and   Guards 

W.  S.  WETENHALL  CO. 

701-725  Second  St.,  Corner  Townsend  St. 

Phone  C;arfield  2792  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  wriliriK  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tliis  maKazine. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  United 
Materials    Co.,    Crossley   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,   Livermore,   Cal. 
ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC. 

Aspromet  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco,   Los 
Angeles   and.  Portland,    Ore. 
AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLERS 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  453  Mission 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

Scott  Company,   243   Minna   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard   St., 
-  San    Francisco. 
BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler,  218   13th  St.,   San  Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Home  Mfg.  Co.,  543  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific   Manufacturing  Company,   San   Francisco, 
Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 
BATTERIES 

Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,  518  Mission 
St.,   San  Francisco. 
BELTING   AND   PACKING 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  519 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Ralphs-Pugh    Co.,    530    Howard    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Reno,   Nevada. 

Beaver    Blackboards    and    Greenboards,     Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  Coast  agents,  677  Mis- 
sion   St.,     San    Francisco;     also    Oakland    and 
Los  Angeles. 
BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Steel  &  Boiler  Co.,  322  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,   Kohl   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Federal    Mutual    Liability    Insurance    Co.,    Mills 

Bldg..    San    Francisco. 
Globe    Indemnity    Co.,    120    Leidesdorff    St.,    San 

Francisco. 


BONDS  FOR  CONTRACTORS   (Continued) 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Fidelity  &   Deposit   Co.   of   Maryland,,   Insurance 

Exchange,   San  Francisco. 
John    H.    Robertson,    successor    to    Robertson    & 

Hall,    621    First   National    Bank   Building,    San 

Francisco. 

BOOK    BINDERS    AND    PRINTERS 

Hicks-Judd  Company,  51-65  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRASS  GOODS,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 
H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco. 

BRICK— PRESSED,  PAVING,  ETC. 

California   Brick   Company,   Niles,   Cal. 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Niles,   Cal. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles. 

United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
BRICK  &  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast  cities. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    151    Potrero    Ave.,    San 
Francisco. 
BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Spokane. 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,   all  principal   Coast   cities. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett    Bros.,    agents    for    Sargent    Hardware, 

514  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Joost   Bros.,   agents   for   Russell   &   Erwin   Hard- 
ware,   1053    Market   St.,    San    Francisco. 
The  Stanley  Works,   New   Britain,   Conn.,   repre- 
sented  in   San    Francisco   and   Los   Angeles   by 
John    Rountree   &   Co. 
BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  First  and  How- 
ard Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
CABINET  MAKERS 

Home     Manufacturing     Company,     543     Brannan 

St.,   San   Francisco. 
Fink  &   Schindler   Co.,   218    13th    St.,    San   Fran- 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,   64  Rausch  St., 
San  Francisco. 


GENERAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER 


CHEMICAL   FIRE 
VALVES  i:/l^VJXi^i:.i:.xvo    jr^^^^    v^vj^x-.  x  xx2..v^  x  w*^^  EXTINGUISHERS 

PIPE  and  FITTINGS        453  Mission    Street,    San    Francisco         and  fire  engines 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

KELLER  &  COYLE 


233  GRANT  AVENUE.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  SUTTER  180 
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CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment Co.,  2  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Standard  and  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Companies,   Crocker   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg..    San    Francisco. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
52.')   Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  SandiKky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
52S    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT  FLOOR  COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

CEMENT   GUN 

Cement  Gun  Construction  Company  of  Califor- 
nia,  811   Balboa  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

CEMENT   TESTS— CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 
Robert   W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

CHURCH  INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218    13th   St.,   San    Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 

San  Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 


COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.    P.   Jarvis   Crude   Oil   Burning   Co.,    275    Con- 
necticut St.,   San   Francisco. 
Vulcan   Iron   Works,    San   Francisco. 
H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Company,   1st  and  How- 
ard  Sts.,    San  Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANERS 
United   Electric   Co.,   Canton,   O.,   mfr,   of  Tuec 

Cleaner,    sold    by    San    Frajicisco    Compressed 
Air    Cleaning   Co.,    Sutter   and    Stockton    Sts., 

San    Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San   Francisco;    10th   and  Harrison   Sts., 

Oakland. 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton   Construction   Co.,    140   Townsend   street, 

San   Francisco. 
K.     E.     Parker    Co.,    Inc.,    Clunie    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen.     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.     J.  H.  Hansen  & 

Co.,  California  agents,   508  Balboa  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Koehring    Mixers,    sold    by    Harron,    Rickard   & 

McCone,  Townsend  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Ransome  mixers  sold  by  the  Garfield  Co.,  Hearst 

Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United    States    Steel    Products    Co.,    San    Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 
Twisted  Bars.     Sold  by  Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc., 

444   Market   St.,    San   Francisco.  _ 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co.. 

140  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Pacific   Coast   Steel   Company,   Rialto  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Southern    California    Iron    and    Steel    Company, 

Fourth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 
Triangle     Mesh     Fabric.       Sales     agents.     Pacific 

Building   Materials   Co.,    525   Market   St.,   San 

Francisco.  .„     „         _^, 

Steel    bars    sold    by    W.    S.    Weteuhall    Co.,    725 

Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 
CONCRETE  SURFACING 

"Concreta."     Sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,   San 

Francisco. 
CONTRACTORS.  GENERAL 

Barrett  &  Hilp,   Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Herbert     Beckwith,     412     Call-Post     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco.  „,      .       „,  ,  „ 

K.     E.     Parker     Co.,     Inc.,     Clunie     Bldg.,     ban 

Francisco.  r    r-  i-r 

Cement    Gun    Construction    Company   of    Calitor- 

nia,   811    Balboa   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
R.    W.    Littlefield,   565    Sixteenth    St..    Oakland. 
Houghton   Construction   Co.,   Flatiron  Bldg.,   ban 

Francisco.  ^        „ 

Bos  &  O'Brien,   Hearst   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Larsen,    Sampson    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco.  „       „        t, 

T    D    Hannah,   142   Sansome   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Chas.   Stockholm  &  Son,  Monadnock  Bldg.,   ban 

Francisco. 
A.  D.  Collman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ASBESTOS    PROTECTED    METAL    FOR    ROOFING    AND    SIDING 

For  permanent  industrial  buildings  of  all  classes — Economical — Low;  main- 
tenance. Permanent  without  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of 
service.     Skylight,  Ventilators  and  Acid  resisting  paint. 

ASPROMET    COMPANY 

Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  822 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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I  ilfphoiu-   Siitrer   .SK<»K 


K.    P.    DRKSKK,    District    Manafter 


FEDERAL  MUTUAL  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Mills  lUdji..  lUish  cV  Montjiomtry  Sts. 


San  francisco,  Cal. 


ARCHITECTS-    SPElCinC  A.T10N    INDEX-Conrinued 

KLECTinCAL   COXIUACTORS 


GENERAL   CONTKAt'TOKS    (Cont iinied) 

Clinton    Construction    Company,     140    Townsend 

St.,   San    Francisco. 
Monson   Bros..    1907   Bryant  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Geo.      W.       Hoxton      &      Son,      Hearst       BIdg.. 

San    Francisco. 
W.    C.    Duncan    &    Co.,    526    Sharon    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
A.    Knowles,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Lange   &    Bergstrom,    Sharon    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
T.  B.  Goodwin,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 
McLeran   &   Peterson,   Sharon   Bldg.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Rol>ert   Trost.  26th  and  Howard  Sts.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
CONTRACTORS'    MACHINERY 

Harron.   Rickard  &   McCone,  Townsend   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
CONVEYING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried.   San    Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland   and   Seattle. 
P.  H.  Reardon.  57  First  St..  San  Francisco. 
CORK  TILING.   FLOORING.   ETC. 

Be-ver  Cork  Tile.     Sold  by  W.   L.   Eaton  &  Co., 
812   Santa   Marina   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CPITt^TTED    POrK 

California  Building  Material  Company,  Call-Post 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

n\MP.PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp   Resisting  Paint,   made  by  VV.   P 

Fuller  &   Co..   San   Francisco. 
HiH.    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.     1     Drumm    St 

San   Francisco. 
Imperial     Waterproofing,     mfrd.     by     Brooks     & 
Doerr,     Reed     Baxter,    agent.     Merchants    Na- 
_  tional    Bank  Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Pabco"      Damp-Proofing     Compound,     sold     by 
Paraffine  Co.,   34  First   St.,   San  Francisco 
DOOR    HANGERS 

^'7^-l'/\^" '."^^'■^   ^°'^    ^'y   ^'ational    Lumber    Co., 

.526    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    by    Sartorius    Co.,     San 

Francisco:    D.    F.    Fryer  &   Co.,    B.    V.    Collins. 

Los     Angeles,     and     Columbia     Wire     &     Iron 

Works.   Portland.   Ore. 
Stanley   Works,   New   Britain,    Conn. 
DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Haws    Sanitary      Fountain.     1808    Harmon      St., 

Berkeley    and   C.    F.   Weber  &  Co.,   San   Fran- 
cisco   and    Los   Angeles. 
Crane    Company.    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    and 

l.ns    Anirelec 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery   >i       xan     iTinrjcro 

George  II.  Tay  Company.  Mission  and  Secon.i 
hts  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts. 
Oakland. 

Haines,    Jones   &    Cadbury   Co.,   857    F<.l-,om    St 
Sin    Francisco. 

DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer  Elevator  Company,  173  Beale  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

M  E.  Hammond.  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  *  '     ^''" 


Butte    Engineering    Co.,    530    Folsom    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Brown-Langlais   Ek-ctrical    Construction   Co.,   213 

Minna   St..    San    Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co..   424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Globe    Electric    Works,     1959    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
IT.    S.    Tittle,    766    Folsom   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction    Company,    2822    Grove 

St.,  Oakland. 

ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 
The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     for 
residences,   clubs,    hotels,    etc.      Sold   by    M.    E. 
Hammond,    Humboldt    Bank   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,     Stockton    and      North 

Point.    San    Francisco. 
Spencer    Elevator   Company,    126    Beale   St.,    San 

Francisco. 

ENGINEERS— CONSULTING.    ELECTRICAL, 

MECHANICAL 
rhas.    T     Phillips,    Pacific   Bide.,    San    Francisco. 
Hunter  &   Hudson.   Rialto  Bldg.,   San    Francisco. 
Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,   518  Mission 

St.,   San   Francisco. 

FANS   AND   BLOWERS 
John   Ringius,  252  Townsend   St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating  &    Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 
San    Francisco. 

FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific   Fence  Construction  Co.,  245   Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

FILLING    STATION    EQl'IPMENT 

S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co..    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIRE  ESCAPES 

Palm    Iron    &    Bridge    Works,    Sacramento. 
Western    Iron   Works.    141    Beale   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

FIRE    SPRINKLERS— AUTO.MATIC 

General    Fire    Extinguisher    Company,    453    Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Scott   Company,   243    Minna   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 

Los     Angeles     Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 

FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The  Paraffine  Companies,   Inc..  34  First  St.,  San 
Irancisco. 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &    CO. 


".SINCE   1858" 

LINOLEUMS — CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

^-^__       Estimates  furnished  on  request 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


100  STOCKTON  STREET 


Whon    writinsf   to   .\dvertisera    please    mention    ib 
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"BE-VER" 

CORK 

TILING 


Artistic  =  Ouiet=  Durable 

MADE  IN  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  COLORS  —  MODERATE  IN  PRICE 

W.  L.  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

See  sample  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Farrell  Street 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Continued 


FIXTURES— BANK,  OFFICE,  STORE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

The    Fink   &    Schindler    Co.,    218    13th    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,   San 
Francisco. 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,   985  Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &   Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.  L.   Eaton  &  Co.,   112  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 
Works,   816   Mission   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San    Francisco. 

Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 
and   San   Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 

The    Glidden    Company,     123     Hooper     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
FLOOKb— HARDWOOD 

Acme    Hardwood    Floor    Company,     1174    Sutter 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White     Bros.,     Fifth     and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 
Francisco. 

Strable   Manufacturing   Company,    511    First    St., 
Oakland. 
FLOORS— MASTIC 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.     1    Drumm    St., 
San  Francisco. 
FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley,  Cal. 
FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

Ideal  Heating   &  Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 
San   Francisco. 
FUEL   OIL   SYSTEMS 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &  Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co.,  826  Mission 
St..   San   Francisco. 
FURNITURE— SCHOOL,    CHURCH.    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,   New  Britain,   Conn.,  rep- 
resented   in    San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles 
hv   John    Rnuntree  Co. 
GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Bradshaw   Sanitary   Garbage   Chute,    Bittmann   & 
Battee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Francisco,    sole 
agents    for    California. 
GAS  STEAM  RADIATORS 

Clow  Gas  Steam  Radiators,  F.  A.  Hamilton,  Agent 
Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco. 


GLASS 

American   Window  Glass   Co.,   represented  by  L. 
H.    Butcher    Co.,    341    Montgomery    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Fuller   &   Goepp,   34   Davis   St.,   San  Francisco. 
W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 
cities. 
GRADING,  WRECKING,  ETC. 

Dolan     Wrecking     &     Construction      Co.,      1607 

Market  St..   San  Francisco 
J.   O'Shea,   2100   17th  St.,   San  Francisco. 
GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,   Gen.   Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St.,  San  Francisco. 
GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California     Building     Material     Co.,     new     Call 

Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Del    Monte 

Properties   Co.,    Crocker  Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
HARDWALL    PLASTER 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
HARDWARE 

Joost   Bros.,    agents    for    Russell    &    Erwin    hard- 
ware, 1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Sargent's  Hardware,   sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,   514 

Market    St..    San    Francisco. 
The   Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,   Conn. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 
Acme    Hardwood    Floor    Company,     1174    Sutter 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White   Bros.,    cor.   Fifth   and    Brannan    Sts.,    San 

Francisco. 
Strable  Manufacturing  Company,   First   St.,  near 

Broadway,   Oakland. 
Oak    Flooring    Manufacturers'    Association,    1014 

Ashland    Block,    Chicago. 
HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater    Co.,    478    Sutter    St.. 

San    Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 
HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    MATERIAL, 

ETC. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
A.   Lettich,   365  Fell  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,     San 

Francisco. 
James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco, 
ideal  Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   Sl.- 

San   Francisco. 
Illinois  Engineering   Co.,    563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    424  Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Scott   Companv,    243    Minna    St.,    San   Francisco. 
John    Ringius,    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and    Fourth),      San    Francisco. 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 


INVESTIGATE  OUR  PRODUCT 


SPENCER    ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 

SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.F. 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION   IND£X-Con«nue<l 


HKATING   AND    NKNTILATING    (Continued) 
(ii-oiRo    H.    'lay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and    Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Gladding.    MclJean    &    Co..    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles.    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co..     Frost    Bldg., 
Los    Angeles. 

HOSE— GARDEN.   FIRE.   ETC. 

Ralph-Pugh  Company,  530  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

HOSPITAL   FIXTURES 

Mott    Company   of   California.    553    Mission    St.. 

San    Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts..    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 

HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Holtzer-Cabot  system,  represented  by  Bittmann 
&  Battee,  84  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ICE   MAKING   MACHINES 

\ulcan    Iron    Works,    San    Francisco. 
Johns-Manville    Company,    San    Francisco.    Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland.  Oregon. 

INGOT    IRON 

"Armco"  brand,  manufactured  by  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company.  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

INSPECTIONS    AND   TESTS 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  251  Kearny  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

INSURANCE 
J.  T.   Costello  Co.,  333  Pine   St.,   San   Francisco. 

INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St..  San  Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.  Childs  Co.,  68  Post  St.,  San   Francisco. 

LAMP  POSTS.   ELECTROLIERS.   ETC. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  553  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren  Co.,  141  Powell  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

LATHING   MATERI.\L 

Pacific    Building   Materials   Co.,    525    Market    St., 

San   Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Trussed  Kahn  Steel  C"o..  Tenth  St.,  near  I'ryaiit, 

San   Francisco. 

LIGHT.    HEAT    AND    POW'ER 
Great    Western    Power    Company.    Stockton    St.. 
near  Sutter,   San   Francisco. 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts   Mfg    Co.,    663    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
LINOLEUM 

D.    N.   &  E.   Walter  &  Co..   O'Farrell  and   Stock- 
ton  Sts.,   San   Francisco. 

The    Paraffine    Companies,    factory    in    Oakland; 
office,    34    F"irst    St.,    near    Market,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LOCKERS— STEEL 

George    H.    Trask.    Sacramento    St..    San    Fran- 
cisco,  representing   Durand   Steel   Lockers. 
LUBRICATING    OIL    STORAGE   TANKS   AND 
PUMPS 

S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
LUMBER 

California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St.. 
San    Francisco. 

Dudfield    Lumber   Co..    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Hooper    Lumber    Co..    Seventeenth    and    Illinois 
Sts..     San    Francisco. 

Hart-Wood   Lumber   Co..    Fifth   and   Berry   Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific     Manufacturing     Company,      San      Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

Pope    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Third    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland    Lumber    Co.,    16    California    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

Strable   Manufacturing   Company,    511    First    St., 
Oakland. 
MAIL    CHUTES 

American    Mailing   Device  Corp.,   represented   on 
Pacific    Coast   by    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523 
Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 
MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
MARBLE 

American   Marble  and   Mosaic   Co.,   25   Columbus 
Square,   San   Francisco. 

Joseph   Musto   Sons,   Keenan   Co.,   535   N.   Point 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

N'ermont     Marble     Co..     Coast     branches.     San 
Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 
METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co..    Inc..    523    Market    St.. 
San    Francisco. 

U.    S.    Metal    Products   Co.,    555    Tenth    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
MILL  WORK 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co..    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Pacific     Manufacturing     Company.     San      Fraii- 
cisco.    Oakland   and    Santa    Clara. 

National    Mill    and    Lumber   Co..    San    Francisco 
and    Oakland. 

The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co..  218    13th    St.,  San 
Francisco. 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 

151  Potrero  Ave.  — SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street 


A  FLAT. 
WASH- 
ABLE OIL  PAINT.  m;ide  in  soft  Kalsomine  tints— a  practical  article  for  WALLS.  CEILINGS.  Etc.     Eco- 
nomical and  Durable.     Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  hi^h  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
on    the    Pacific    Coast    to    stand    our    climatic    conditions. 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANQELES 


When    writing   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    mag-azine. 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDOj.  MusTO.Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 

— aaas — 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS"  SPECIFICATION  INDEX-Continued 


OIL  BURNERS 

American       Standard      Oil      Burner      Company, 

Berkeley. 
S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran 

CISCO. 

T.   P.   Jarvis   Crude   Oil   Burner   Co.,   275    Con 

necticut   St.,    San    Francisco. 
W.   S.   Ray  Mfg.   Co.,  29   Spear   St.,   San  Fran 

Cisco. 
G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
OIL    STORAGE    AND    DISTRIBUTING    STA 

TIONS 
S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St 

San   Francisco. 
Rix    Compressed    Air    &    Drill    Co.,    San    Fran 

Cisco   and   Los   Angeles. 
ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California    Artistic    Metal    and     Wire    Co.,     349 

Seventh     St.,     San    Francisco. 
Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  861-863  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 

OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72   Fremont   St.,   San  Francisco. 

PAINT  FOR  CEMENT 

Bass-Hueter    Paint    Co.,    Mission    near    Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's   Concreta   for   Cement,   made   by   W.   P. 

Fuller   &   Co.,    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 

Portland,   Tacoma   and    Spokane. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 

ETC. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Cisco. 
Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand   Red 

Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 

San  Francisco. 

PAINTING,   TINTING,    ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,   San  Francisco. 

PAINTS,    OILS,    ETC. 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse,  310  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 

The  Glidden  Comoany  of  California,  123  Hooper 
St.,    San   Francisco. 


PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC.— Continued 

R.    N.    Nason   &    Company,    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle.. 
W.   P.    Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson St.,  San  Francisco. 
PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAVING  BRICK 

California   Brick  Company,   Niles,   Cal. 
PIPE— STEEL  AND   WROUGHT   IRON 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  444  Market  St., 
San  Francisco:  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. 
George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 
PIPE— VITRIFIED     SALT     GLAZED     TERRA- 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
PIPE   COVERINGS 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 

PIPE    BENDING    MACHINERY 

U.    S.    Shape   and   Pipe    Bending   Co..    315    How- 
ard   St.,    San   Francisco. 
PLASTER  CONTRACTORS 

A.  Knowles,   Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  180  Jessie  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

James   F.    Smith,   273   Minna   St.,   San   Francisco. 
PLUMBING   CONTRACTORS 

Alex  Coleman,   706   Ellis   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

A.  Lettish,  365   Fell  street,  San  Francisco 

Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Wm.  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  MATERIALS,   ETC 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San    Francisco. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  635  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick,  selling 
agent,    553   Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  :\Iission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Wm.  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Telephone  Sutter  1980  Res.  Tel.  Merritt  3600 

HERBERT  BECKWITH 

Building    Construction 


Formerly  with 
ARTHUR     ARLETT 


412  CALL-POST  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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PACIFIC   BUILDING    
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WIRING  ILLUMINATIDN 


ARCHITECTS*  SPECIFICATION  INDEX— Continued 


POWER    TKANSMITTING    MACHINKRY 
Mecse  &  Gott fried.   San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Porlinml.   '^rp..   anH   Sea'ile.   Wash 
I'.    II.    Kt  anion,    57    First    St.,   San    Francisco. 

PUMPS 

Simonds   Machinery  Co.,    117   New   Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Ocean   Shore   Iron   Works,   558   Eighth   St..   San 

Francisco. 
Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and    Los   Angeles.  „,.„-,    t-  . 
Pacific    Pump   &    Supply    Company,    851-853    Fol- 

som   St.,  San   Francisco. 
Cieorge    H.    Tav    Company.    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and    Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 
PUMPS— HAND   OR   POWER,    FOR   OIL   AND 

GASOLINE  „  ^    ^ 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco.  ^         _         „ 

Rix    Compressed    Air    &    Drill    Co.,    San    Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 
George    II.    T^y    Comi)any.    Mission    and    Second 

Sts..    San    Francisco:    10th    and   Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 
REFRIGERATORS 

McCray    Refrigerator    Company,    San    Francisco 

office,    Monadnock    Bldg. 
REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 
Hauser   Window   Company,    157    Minna    St.,    San 

Hrsncisco 
ROLLING  DOORS,  SHUTTERS,  PARTITIONS, 

ETC 
'    C.    F.    Weber   &   C".,   985    Market   St..  S.  F. 
Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co..  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co..  525  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
Wilson's      Steel      Rolling      Doors,     Waterhouse- 

Wilcox  Co..  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
ROOFING  AND   ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender     Roofing    Company,     Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruheroid."    manufactured    by 
Parafline  Companies,    Inc.,   San   Francisco. 
United   Materials  Co.,  Crossley   Bldg..   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Patent    Vulcanite    Roofing    Co..    Texas    and    Uith 

Sts..   San    Francisco. 
Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
RUBBER   TILING 

New    York    Belting   and    Packing    Company.    518 

Mission    St..    San    Francisco. 
SAFE1Y    IREAOS 

Pacific   Building  Materials  Co.,   525    Market   St.. 

San  Francisco. 
SAND 

Del    Monte    White    Sand.    Del    Monte    Properties 

Co.,   401    Crocker    I'.ldg..    San    Francisco. 
SCENIC   PAINTING— DROP    CURTAINS.   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co..    1638    Long 

Reach    Ave  .  T.oo   Angeles 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Co..  985   Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco:  512  S.   Broadway.   Los   Angeles. 
Rucker-FuUer    Desk    Company,    677    Mission    St., 

S.Tn    Fran'-Iscn 


5ros.,    17th    and    Kansas    Sts.,    San    Fran- 


allEATIIING    AND    SOUND    DEADENING 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land.  Tacoma   and   Spokane. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
P'rancisco. 
SHINGLE   STAINS 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  hy  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,   525  Market   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fuller's   Pioneer  Sliingle   Stains,   made  by   W.   P. 
Fuller  S-   Co.,   San   Francisco. 
SKYLIGHTS 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
STEELf  HEATING   BOILERS 

California   Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St..    San    Francisco. 
STF.EL  TANKS.    PIPE.    ETC. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Western     Pipe    &     Steel     Co.,    444     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL    AND    IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Dver 
Cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.,  19th  and  Indiana 
Sts..    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  17th  and  Mississippi  Sts., 
San   Francisco. 

Palm    Iron    &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  San   Francisco. 

Western    Iron   Works,    141    Beale   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL   PRESERVATIVES 

Hill,    Hubl>ell    &    Company.    No.     1     Drumm    St., 
San   Francisco. 
STEEL  REINFORGING 

Badt  &  Fisher,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Fourth   and   Mateo   Sts.,   Los   Angeles. 

Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc.,  444  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Truscon   Steel  Co.,  Tenth   St. 
Francisco. 

W'.     S.     Wetenhall     Co..     725 
Francisco. 
STEEL   ROLLING  DOORS 

Kinnear   Steel    Rolling   Door   Co.,   Pacific   Build- 
ing   Materials   Co.,    agents.    Underwood    Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company.  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
''•1'lg..   San   Francisco. 


near  Bryant,   San 
Second    St.,     San 


WIRE  WORK 

of  all  Descriptions 


Telephone 

Kearny 

2028 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  FACTORY 

and 

RESIDENCE 

FENCES 


245-247  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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VarH«/ TRACY,  CAL.  Phone  KEARNY  2074 

*^'^''®t  BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,   Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to    Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice=Pres.  A.  W.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Millwork    Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -    PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD,  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY.  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc, 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Mills,  Port  Qamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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STEEL  SASH— Continued 

BaylcySprinKticUi  solid  steel  cash,  sold  by  la- 
lific  lUiildinK  Materials  Co.,  525  Ma-ket  bt., 
San   Francisco.  ^,.,^ 

STLti-    vviit-tLiiAKKOWs       ,  ^        ,  ,     .„ 

Champion   and  California  steel  brands,   made  by 
Western     Iron     Works,     141     Ueale     .St.,     San 
Francisco. 
STORE   FRONTS  ^       o       r- 

Fuller  \  Cioepp.  34   Davis  St.,  San   Frani  isco. 
SUMP  AND  UILGE  PUMPS     . 

California   Hydraulic   hngineering  &   bupply  Co., 

70-72   Fremont  St.,  San   Francisco. 

SWITCHES  ,  JIM 

Wemco    Safety    Switch,    manufactured    and    sola 

by   W.    E.    Mushet   Co.,   502   Mi.ssion   St.,   ban 

rANkT^FOR    OIL,    GASOLINE,    KEROSENE, 
ETC 
S.    F.  'Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Bittmann    &    Battee,    84    Second    St.,    ban    Fran- 
Direct  '  Line    Telephone    Co.,    320    Market    St., 
San    Francisco. 
THE.UER   AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co..  365  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. __,,..  C-  IT 

Rucker-FuUer    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    ban 

THERMOSTATS     FOR    HE.\T     REGULATION 
lohnson    Service,    Rialto    Hldg.,    San    Francisco. 
TILES.   MOSAICS.   MANTELS.   ETC. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St..    ban 
Francisco. 
TILE   FOR    ROOFING    ^        ^       ,         „,  ,        c 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco.  ,        t.,  ,        o        tt 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San   Fran- 

TILE^WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
TRANSMISSION   M.UHINERY 

Meese    &     Gottfried     Co.,     San     hrancisco,     Los 

Angeles  and  Portland. 
P    H.   Reardon,57    First   St.,   San   Francisco. 
VACUUM    CLEANERS 

United    Electric    Company,    Canton,     O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in   California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co..  Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts..  San  Francisco. 
VALVES— PIPES   AND   FITTINGS 

Crane   Radiator   \alves,   manufactured   by   Crane 

Co..   Second  and   Brannan   Sts..  San  Francisco. 

General   Fire   Extinguisher  Co.,  453  Mission   St., 

San    Francisco. 
II.     Mueller    Mfg.     Co.,    635     Mission     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
W.  E.  Mushet  Co..  .S02  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company.    Mission    and    Second 
Sts..    San    Francisco;    10th    and    Harrison    Sts.. 
Oakland. 
\  K  "»■'"• 

N.   H.   Cook  Belting  Co.,   317   Howard   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
VARNISHES 
W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland   and    Seattle. 
Standard    \'arnish   Works,  55    Stevenson   St.,  San 

Francisco. 
S.    F.   Pioneer  Varnish  Works,  816  Mission   St., 

San    I^rancisco. 
■jlx-     Gliilden     Company.     123     Hooper     St.,     San 

VENETI.Vn "blinds,   AWNINGS.   ETC. 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market   St.,  San  Fran- 


Western    Blind   &   Screen   Co.,   2702   Long   Beach 
Ave.,    Los   Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

Aspromet    Company,    Ilobart     Bldg.,    San     Fran- 
cisco. 
\  ITKEOUS   CIIINAWARE 

Pacific   J'orcelain    Ware   Company,  67    New  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San   Francisco. 
WALL   BEDS,    SEATS,   ETC. 

.\merican    .\utomatic    Lock    &    Lift    Co.,    72    Fre- 
mont    St.,     San     Francisco.       (Display     at     77 
O'Farrell   street.) 
Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154     Phelan     Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
WALL    BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
ParaflSne  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San. 
Francisco. 
"Liberty"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  Key- 
Hold  Plaster  Lath  Co.,  148  Hooper  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and   Los   Angeles. 

San-A-Cote   and   Vel-va-Cote,   manufactured  by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 
WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson   Co.,   239   Geary   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco^ 
Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
WATER    HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water   Heater    Co.    of    California,    478 

Sutter    St.,    San    Francisco,   and   402    Fifteenth 

St.,    Oakland. 

WATERPROOFING   FOR   CONCRETE,    BRICK, 

ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.   P. 

Fuller   &   Co.,    San    Francisco. 
Imperial     Waterproofing,     mfrd.     by     Brooks     & 
Doerr,     Reed     Baxter,    agent.     Merchants    Na- 
tional  Bank   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Pacific   Building   Materials  Co.,  523   Market   St., 

San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.   Co.,  Boston.   Mass.,  agencies- 
in     San     Francisco.     Oakland.     Los     Angeles, 
Portland,   Tacoma  and   Spokane. 
WATER   SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System — Simonds    Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,   117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San    Francisco. 
Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company.  851-853  Folsom 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western   Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main   Sts.,   Sai> 
Francisco. 
WHITE   ENAMEL 

"Gold    Seal,"    manufactured    and    sold    by    Bass- 
Hueter    Paint    Company.      All    principal    Coast 
cities. 
"Silkenwhite."    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co., 

San  Francisco. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnisff   Works,    55    Ste- 
venson St..  San  Francisco. 
WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE,  CASEMENT,  ETC. 
Hauser   Window   Co.,    157   Minna   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.     S.     Steel    Products    Co.,     Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 

WTRE  FENCE 

Pacific   Fence   Construction   Co.,   245   Market   St., 
San    Francisco. 
WOOD   MANTELS 

Fink   &■    Scliindler,   218    13th   St.,   San    Francisco. 

M,-ms:ium    .K;    Otter,    827    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL  T.  CHILDS  COMPANY 

WE  PI.AN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE    SURGERY  AND    CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


Phone  Sutter  4933 

68  POST  Street 

SAN  FRANCLSCO 
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N  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  office,  or  public  building,  means 
Convenience.  No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  "Grant" 
Ball   Bearing   Door   Hangers, 

RELIANCE-GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  ^^rk  Avenue  and  40th  street.  New  York 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,         D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Ore.  Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great  Falls,    Mont. 
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Comfort 


we  know  is  a  first  essential  in  the  designing  and  building  of  beds. 
You  can  install  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  and  be  assured 
that  they  will  give  tenants  absolute  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
Eleven  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  what  springs  to  use, 
how  to  hang  them  and  all  the  other  little  points  that  make  for 
comfortable  sleeping. 

Our  Wall  Beds  are  as  comfortable  as  the  best  bed  you  have 
ever  slept  in. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WALL    BEDS 


1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


FOR  ALL 
FINISHING 
REQUIREMENTS 


IMMACULATF 
WHITE  ENAME 


VARNISHES 


ENAMEL 


Standard  \^\RNisH  Works 

GENERAL  OFFICES:    NEW  YORK  -  90  WEST  STREET 
BRANCHES :  LONDON  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  PARIS '  MELBOURNE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICES  E.  WAREHOUSE  55  STEVENSON  STREET 
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■      lUlATX  PLUMBING       ■ 
9     JYll/1    1     FIXTURES     ft 

^  Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555  7« 

|&  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  Gulick,  vSales  Agent.  Los  Angeles  W 

■  Office,  1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent.  ■ 

«fc^  THE  MOTT  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA^d| 


\W,WLim  mm  ^^  j«iT 


Mueller 

Plumbing  Brass  Goods 


Are  recognized  as  the  standard   of  excel- 
lence in  plumbing — because  of  their  scien- 
tific construction,  the  precision  with  which 
they  are  manufactured,  the  quality  of  the  materials  from  which  they  are  made,  and 
the  perfection  of  their  finish.      The  first  cost  is  practically  their  last  cost. 


) 

;he 
:ost 

H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIF.  —  635  MISSION  STREET 


Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  building  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and   reduce   your   Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  EN'^INEERS 

424-440  HOWARD  STREET  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  272  STEUART  STREET 


PACIFIC  STEEL  AND  BOILER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Pacific  Patented  Steel  Double  Return  Tube  Portable  Low  Pressure  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Boilers.  Pacific  Low  Pressure  Down  Draft  Boilers  for 
Soft  Qjal.  Power  Boilers  and  Appliances.  Pacific  Patented  Hot  Water 
Circulating  Tanks,  Tank  Heaters,  Pneumatic  and  Storage  Tanks. 

General  Offices  and  Plant:     Tacoma,  Wash. 

Phone  SUTTER  4665 

Sales  Office:     322  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco         A.  W.  MERRILL.  Mgr. 

Branch  in  LOS   ANCELES 

When    writine   to   Adverti.sers   please    mention    this   mag-azine. 
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House  for  Mr.  C.  C  Chapman,   Los  Angeles,    California 

HIS  oAttr active  Southern    Calif ornia  Home  is 
Roofed  "with  Style  ''f  Individual  Green  Shingles 


VULCANITE  SHINGLES  are  maniifactured 
from  the  best  grade  of  fabric  felt,  thoroughly 
impregnated  and  coated  with  natural  asphalts 
and  surfaced  with  natural  colored  crushed  stone 
and  rock.  Made  in  two  colors — red  and  green — 
both  guaranteed  to  retain  their  original  color 
indefinitely.  Made  in  two  styles  namely,  Style 
"E"   (Individual),   Style    "L"     (Slab). 

MANUFACTURED   BY 


16TH  AND  TEXAS  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Seattle,  Wash.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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Whitney's  Special 
Magnesium  Chloride 


(Crystals) 


WHEN   used  with  high 
grade  magnesite  will 
produce     the     most 
satisfactory  type  of  flooring  for 
bath,  kitchen,  porches  and  halls. 

(Consult  our  Service  Department) 


WHITNEY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

544  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


When  wrilitiK  to  Ailverliscrs  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 


stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.  Its  use  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND   EXCHANGES 


Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt  Glazed  and 
Enameled    Brick 


in  a  variety  of  colors  including  "Mottles,"  "Ruff," 
White,  Ivory  White,  Cream,  Grey,  Green,  Brown, 
Blue,  etc.  Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Architects  desiring  permanent  and  unique  effects. 
Full  size  sample  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

LIVERMORE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

Plant  at  LIVERMORE.      Office,  NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 


When   writing'  to  Advertisers  please   mention   this  magrazine 
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San-a-Cote 


(GLOSS) 


(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 


AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  liath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
pul)lic  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  mafies  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 
Distributors — The  Hiininstool  Co.,  1174  Phelan  ]51dg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Scliutz  Paint  Co., 
Frt-sno,  Cal.;  Sclineider,  Chappell  &  Jones,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Salt  Lake  Glass  &  Paint  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Griffin  Paint  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah;  Ernest  Miller  Wall  Paper  Co.,  172  First  St., 
Portland,  Ore.;  Ilickox-Crampton  Paint  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Camptjell  Hardware  Co.,  First  and 
Madison  Sts.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Imperial  Valley  Hardware  Co.,  El  Centro,  Calexico.  Imperial,  r>raw- 
Icy,  Sci'lcy:  Simkanc  Hardware  Cn.,  Spokane,  \\'ash. ;  Ellis  Paint  Co.,  I'utte,  Mont.;  Simons  Paint 
an'd  I'.-iper   Co..    .Missoula,   C;il.;    Contiiu-iital   Paint    Company,    328    Sontli    First    St.,    San    lose.   Cal. 


Geo.  H.  Dyer,  President 


R.  W.  Dyer,  Vice-Pres. 


W.  J.  Dyer.  Sec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
17th  and  KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Market  134 


REVERSIBLE  WINDOWS 


GIVE 
SATISFACTION— 


This  high  class  store  and 
loft  building,  corner  17th 
and  Mission  Streets,  San 
I'Vancisco,  Cal, 
1.  I.  &  J.  J.  Brown,  Owners, 
Smith  O'Brien,  Architect, 
MacDonald  &•  Kahn,  Con- 
tractors, IS  EQUIPPED 
WITH 

HAUSER 
WINDOWS 

HAUSER    WINDOW    CO. 

1.S7  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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OLD    MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


ISSION 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over   the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


BOOD  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN  JUAN,  CAL. 


When   writing-  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   magrazine. 
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DONT  BUILD  JUST  FOR  TO-DAY 
BUILD  FOR  ALL  TIME 

SAFETY    FIRST  — 

SOLID  Sri'.l'.I-  \\l.\h(»\\S  f.>i-  I'actorit's.  W:iicli(nisL~  and  Class  A  Structures.  Specify 
our  "Spicial   KnlK-.l"   Solid   Stiil   Windows,  made  to  orticr  at   tile  factory. 

A    FIRE    CHECK 

S.MNO  FIRK  DOOKS,  made  of  Sheet  Metal,  will  prevent  spread  of  flames.  Will  stand 
iTitensc  heat  without  warping  for  long  periods  of  exposure.  Approved  by  Underwriters' 
I,;d>oratories.  Inc. 

WILL    NOT    BURN 

"KOIS"  STHKL  STAIRS  are  built  of  heavy  sluet  metal.  Railings  or  Balustrades  may  \ye 
in  ornamental  iron,  bronze  or  brass  and  can  be  fitted  to  "Bois"  Steel  Stairs  like  any  other 
form  of  stair  construction. 

Manufactured  and  Installed  bv 

UNITED  STATES  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

553  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KI  N  NEAR 

STEEL    ROLLING 

DOORS   AND    SHUTTERS 

"The  quality  is  remembered  long 
after    the    priee    is    forgotten," 

E.  C.  SIMMON'S 
TELEPHONE   KEARNY   3323 

PACIFIC 

BUILDING   MATERIALS  CO 
525  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


from  tree  to  Consumer 
Pine  and  Redwood  Lumber 

SASH  DOORS  AND  MILL  WORK 

SUNSET  LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTLRKRS  —WHOLESALE    AM)    RETAIL 

Main  OflRce  and  Yards: 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STRKIvTS.  OAKLAND  Phone  Oakland   1820 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tl'is  magazine. 
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r  DIRECT-LINE  n 

Telephone  Company 

THEODORE  HALL,  Manager 


Telephone  and  Electrical  Engineers 
Automatic  Electric  Company,  Chicago 

AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES  and 

AUTOMATIC  ENUNCIATOR 

Some  of  the  Installations : 

Baker,  Hamilton-Pacific  Co.;  J.  D.  &  A.B. 

Spreckels  Securities  Co. :  California  Packing 

Corporation;  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  So.  Vallejo. 

TELAUTOGRAPH  CORPORATION,  New  York 

Some  of  the  Installations : 

Palace  Hotel,    Hotel  St.  Francis,     Bank  of 

California,         California    Hawaiian    Sugar 

Refining  Co.,  Crockett  Cal. 

INSTALLATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ELECTRICAL  AND  TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 
TeL  Douglas  722     320  Market  St,  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 
Refrigerating 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 

Etc.,  Etc. 


iVlanufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHN  TRAYNOR 


CHARLES  HARCOURT 


OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St  ,San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Breechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS  IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 

special  Attention  Given  to   Government 
and  Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Iron  Works 

Office  and  works 

550-558  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 


EASY   TO   LAY 

Great  quantities  of  Clinton  Elec- 
trically Welded  Fabric  can  be  laid 
in  a  very  short  time  with  absolute 
assurance  that  every  strand  of  wire 
is  in  its  proper  position.  It  elimin- 
ates all  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
spacing-   and  wiring-   loose  rods. 

L.  A.  NORRIS  COMPANY 

140   Tovvnsend  St.,   San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  5375 


CLINTOlSr 

Electrically  Welded  \Wre  Fabric 


When   -writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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FULLER  VARNISHES 


Fullerspar  Fifty  for  Flatting 

Forty  for  Finishing      Fifteen  for  Floors 

T7ULLER  VARNISHES  fulfil  every  requirement  desired 
by  architects  in  work  of  the  highest  quality.      Their  use 
insures  a  piece  of  work  which  for  many  years  will  be  a  source 
of  genuine  pride  and  satisfadion. 


Beauty  of  finish,  ability  to  withstand 
rough  wear,  paleness,  free  flowing, 
rapid  drying — charaderistics  found 
in  each  of  Fuller  Varnishes,  combin- 
ed with  marked  superiority  in 
durability,  make  Fuller  Varnishes 
distindive  in  charader  and  materials 
in  which  absolute  confidence  may 
be  placed. 


W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Specialized  Vaint  and  %)arnish  Produds 
For  Every  Purpose 
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PROUDFOOT,    BIRD   &    RAWSON,    ARCHITECTS.   DES   MoiNES 
GLAZED   BY    STANDARD   GLASS   &    PAINT    COMPANY 

Crystal  Sheet  Glass  is  used  in  a  number  of  prominent  buildings. 
If  you  want  samples,  prices  or  any  information  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  this  product,  write 

AMERICAN  WINDOW  GLASS  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
L.  H.  BUTCHER  COMPANY,  341  MontKomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
463  Pacific  Electric  Bldg-.  Los  Angeles,  " 
421  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg..  Seattle,  Wash. 


Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines 
Des  Moine*,  Iowa 

Our   3/16" 

Crystal 
Sheet 

Glass 

USED  IN  THIS 
BUILDING 

It 'slower  priced 
than  polished  plate 
and  just  as  practical 

This  Trade  Mark  is 
pasted  on  every  light 


THE  J.  S.  HAWLEY  RESIDENCE,  BERKELEY  JAS.  W.  PLACHEK,  Architect 

Noiseless,  smooth-sliding  Door  Hangers  are  a  delight  to  the  house- 
wife. Architects  who  seek  to  please  their  clients  know  this  and  that's 
why  they  specify   PITCHER  DOOR  HANGERS. 

NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  COMPANY 

318  Market  Street,   San  Francisco 
Mills  in  Alameda  Warehouse  in  San  Francisco 


T^Tien    wi-iting-  to   Advertisers   please    mention    this   mag-azine. 
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I     Gravina  and  Verde  Antique  I 

I  go    well    together    as    a    trim    for    the  | 

i  lighter   marbles.      The    picture   shows  = 

I  how     they     were    used     in    the    King  | 

I  County     Court     House,     Seattle — dark  | 

i  mottled  Gravina  from  Alaska  for  the  = 

i  stair  rail  and  risers — rich  green  Verde  = 

i  Antique    from    Vermont    for   the    base  i 

I  and  panel  trim.     The  architect  of  this  | 

1  structure    was    A.    Warren    Gould    of  i 

I  Seattle.  | 

I  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  I 

I                         PR0C10R.  VERMONT  | 

i  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Taconna  i 

TiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMr 
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Smaller  Up-Keep 

RoofingjsheathingjSiding, 
foundation— all  industrial 
construction — gives  long- 
er and  better  service  with 
less  up-kcep  if  built  of 
California  Redwood. 
Contains  a  natural  pre- 
servative— resists  rot. 


California 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


CLOW 

"Gasteam"  Radiators 


For  HEATING 

Commercial, 

Buildings, 

Factories, 

Public 

Buildings, 

vSchools, 

Churches, 

Stores. 

Theatres, 

Halls, 

Apartments 

Residences. 

Eliminate  the 
Boiler  and 
■  CLOW  GASTEAM  RADiATORj    Central  Heating 

r:<-.^^c,^-^.^  — .u^.^..^^^  .r-i   Plant 


Have  Heat  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

F.  A.  HAMILTON 

Distributor 

101  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone   Kearny    2249 


Child's  Forty  C;allon  Chemical   Fire  Tanic 

STOP 

fire  menace  by  equip])ing  Ware- 
house or  Factory  with  a  Reliable 
Chemical  Ext inguisher. 

RALPHS-PUGH  COMPANY 

.S30-532  Howard  St.,   San  Francisco 


When  wilting  to  Advertisers  itlcase  mention  this  magazine. 
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A  Rich,  Velvety  White  Enamel 


— and  a  less  expensive 
enameling  method 


SET  your  enamel  ideal  high.    Demand 
the  richest,  most  delicate  effect  you 
can  get.  Meet  the  modern  trend  from 
the   glaring,   high-gloss   enameled   finish 
with  Glidden  Velvet  White  Enamel. 

Glidden  Velvet  gives  you  the  soft, 
smooth,  semi-gloss  finish  —  just  the  tone 
that  harmonizes  with  the  furnishings  in 
the  better  homes. 

Years  of  wear  will  prove  its  durability. 
Rub  it  or  scrub  it  and  it  stands  the  test. 
A  "prove  it"  panel  will  be  sent  you  on 
request. 

Glidden  Velvet  White  Enamel  is  the 
true  economy  enamel.  Apply  only  four 
coats  instead  of  seven  and  there's  no 
rubbing  necessary.  It's  the  most  natural 
white  enamel  you  can  get. 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

123  to  169  Hooper  Street,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 


Factories: 
Cleveland  Toronto  Reading 


Branches: 
^■"ewYork    Chicago    Kansas  City    Boston    Pittsburgh    London 


Velvet  White  Enamel 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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TIIK    AF^CIIITECT    AXD    EXGIN'EKR 


^4rchitect.  ^y^ R.    ARTHUR^,  S.    BVGBEE 
Owner:  CMR.   E.  M.    WILSON 


^T^HIS  beautiful  Residence 
-■■  like  hundreds  of  others 
is  equipped  with  the  "TUEC" 
System,  recognized  by  most 
Architects  and  Engineers 
as  a  very  distinguished,  effi- 
cient and  mechanically  perfect 
Vacuum    Cleaner, 


M  A  N  IT  F  A  C  T  11  R  E  I)     BY 


THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 


CANTON,      OHIO 


TORONTO,     CANADA 


CALIFORNIA     DISTRIBUTORS 

San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Company 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


BARKER  BROS. 

724  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


J.  F.  KINDER 

1316  Belmont  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


When  writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 
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I    BOWSER  GASOLINE  AND  OIL 
I    STORAGE  SYSTEMS 


Fig.  241 


GIVE  safety,  convenience 
and  saving.  They  store 
these  Hquids  in  steel,  fire-proof 
tanks,  dispense  them  by  ap- 
proved self -measuring  pumps. 
THEY  afford  the  greatest  pos- 
sible convenience  with  safety 
from  fire. 

WRITE  us  for  literature  ex- 
plaining why  BOWSER  equip- 
ped garages  are  most  profitable 
to  users. 


I      S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

=  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


Fig.  245 


—         San  Francisco  Office 
E         612  HOWARD  ST. 


Telephone 
DOUGLAS     4  3  2  3 


BOWSER     SYSTEMS     MAKE 
GARAGES     POPULAR 
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Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White  on  Siding  and  Trim  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White  on  Trim 

Morrow  &  Garren,  Architects,  San  Francisco 
CABOT'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  WHITE— The  Modern  Architectural  Outside  White 

The  clean,  brilliant  "whitewash  white"  effect  of  Old  Virginia  White  has  real  distinction.  It  is  a 
softer  and  yet  a  brig-hter  white  than  paint,  and  its  texture  and  color-values  are  essentially 
different  in  character  from  the  heavy,  hard  paint  coating-.  This  makes  it  especially  appropriate 
for  the  modern  "Colonial,"  because  it  gives  the  house  at  once  the  aspect  of  well-groomed  old 
age — a  result  that  it  would  take  years  to  accomplish  with  paint 

CABOT'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  TINTS 

This  softness  and  textui-al  quality  have  led  many  of  the  leading  architects  to  call  for  the  same 
compound  in  tints,  and  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  Tints  are  now  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  delicate 
shades.  The  tones  are  almost  pastel-like  in  quality,  and  the  effects  produced  are  most  unique 
and  pleasing.     Send  for  Samples. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pacific  BuildinK  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Mathews  Paint  Company.  Los  Angeles 


S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle 
Timms,  Cress  &  Co..  Portland 
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*=gre  GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLED    LV 

THE    NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY   HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLF. 

MEURITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS   ANGELES 

Given  highest 
award  at  Panama- 
Pacific  Interna- 
tional  Exposition, 
1!»15. 

Waterhousc-WilcoxCo 

California 
Repre  sen  t  ati  ves 

523  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANXISCO 

331  [.  4th  Slre«r. 

LOS  AXGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle 

Agents  for  Wasiiington 

A  rnerican  Mailing 

Device 

Corporation 


FLANGED   FITTINGS 

We  have  tlic  largest  line  of  patterns 
for  flanged  fittings  for  low  pressure, 
standard,  extra  iieavy,  hydraulic,  su- 
perlieated  and  extreme  hydraulic  pres- 
sures, ranging  in  size  from  one-inch 
to  sixty-inch,  and  for  working  pres- 
sures from  fifty  pounds  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  low  pressure, 
standard  and  extra  heavy  fittings  are 
in  accordance  with  the  1915  American 
Standard. 

Castings  for  special  fittings  also  rnay 
be  made  at  a  minimum  expense  owing 
to  our  large  equipment  of  special  pat- 
terns which  may  be  altered  at  very  low 


LIBERTY 

wal(l  board 

MANUPACTUREO    B^ 

KEY- HOLD  PLASTER  UTH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory,  148   Hooper  St.,  San   Fancisco,    Gal. 
Phone  Market  5767. 

Sales  Office: 

Monadnock  Building.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  5889 


MOTORS 

Any  Size  —  We  Have  Them 


Motors    Exchanged, 
Rented,     Repaired 


Manufacturer  of  the 

Hampton    Auto- 
matic Roller  Rack 


Hampton  Electric 
and  Machine  Co. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
AND       CONTRACTORS 

518-520  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  ERANCISCO 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3266 
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Write  in 

"PITTSBURGH" 
Water  Heaters 

No  home  is  modern 
now-a-days  without 
the  convenience  of  hot 
running  water.  If  Pitts- 
burgh Water  Heaters 
are  not  specified  in  the 
original  plans  they  will 
be  installed  later  at  a 
greater  cost  for  install- 
ation. If  specified  in  the 
original  plans  an  open- 
ing can  be  left  in  the 
chimney  breast  at  the 
time  of  building,  there- 
by insuring  proper  flue 
connections. 

Architects  all  over 
the  country  testify  to 
the  worth  and  depend- 
ability of  Pittsburgh 
Water  Heaters. 

If  in  doubt  as  to  the 
size  to  soecify  turn  to 
"Sweet '  s  "Arch  i  tec  tural 
Edition,  pages  1024  to 
1027,  or  write  to  the 

Pittsburgh  Water  Heater  Co. 

478  Sutter  Street  402  15th  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND 


Beach- Robinson  Co. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers 

Carpets 
Draperies 
Furniture 
Rugs  , 
Wall  Paper 

Ranson  E.   Beach 

studio 

239  GEARY  STREET,  3rd  floor 

Union  Square 
Phone  Sutter  580 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  STEAM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron   Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

671-679   FIFTH   STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Sutter  737 


FORUM  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL, 
R.  A.  Herold,  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND   ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 

15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  CaL 
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CALIFORNIA    ARTISTIC    METAL  &  WIRE    CO. 

[K^  J.  T.  MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT  ^ 

'    ^  ^  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND   BRONZE 

)    349-365  SEVENTH   ST.        SAN   FRANCISCO     , 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS     FOR     STRUCTURAL     STEEL     AND     IRON 

H.  MORTENSON,  Pkes.        CH.AS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
orFicE  AND  shops:    Corner  19th  and  Indiana  Streets 

Phone:     MimsioN  5033  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION   AND   FINISH 

861-863   HOWARD  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  KNOWLES 

CONTRACTOR  and  ENGINEER 


Fireproof  and  Reinforced 
Concrete  Construction 


442   Call    BIdg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Sutter  4712 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58  A.  A.  Devoto,  President 

CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

Office  20.S0  BRYANT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc. 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  .Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order.       ^hcet  Metal  r  rOQUCtS 
any  size,  for  Heatinft  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres,  „ 

-Schools,  Public  Buildings,   Etc.  F  SiBS    aDCl     BloWerS 

252  Townsend  Street 


SAN    FRANCISCO    Phone  Carfield  llOS 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Bet.  8th  and  9th  Telephone  Market  337 
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P.  Noble,  Pres.  Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 

E.  B.  Noble,  Vice-Pres.  Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 

A.  E.  Wilkins.  Sec'y  ment  from  stock 

f  ariftr  IJnUmg  mHi  (Ha, 


SUPPLIERS    OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  OflBce  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Phones:    Garfield  2575  and  2576 

WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 

W.  B.  Morris,  President  H.  H.  Morris,  Vice-President  L.  J.  Gates,  Secretary 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates  and  Steel      141-147  Beale  Street  and  132-148  Ma^n  Street 

Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KEYSTONE  steei  sput 

and  Wood  Split  PULLEYS 

Shipments  made  same  day  orders  received. 
Heavy  warehouse  stock  carried  for  every  requirement. 

P.  H.  REARDON,  «^  ™^.!™=^^ 

Manufacturer  of  Perfect  Spiral  and  Ribbon  Conveyors,  Compressed  Air  and 
General  Machinery,  Hangers,  Shafting,  Pipe  Fittings,  Valves. 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

BanK  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator  Enclosures 
and  Fire  Escapes 

Steel  Windows  in  the  Hallidie  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone,  Mission  1  763  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  llicrcfurc,  Economical"  —  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  Endorsed  ])y  the  Leadiii^^  Architeets  anrl  Engineers  of 
the   Countrv.     It    is  A  PERFECT    BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


WEMusi«i-(9 


SOLE  AGENTS 
Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Kewanee  Water  System 

Maintain  your  own  Plant. 
vSmall  Operating  Expense. 
The  proper  thing  for  the 
Country  Home. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co. 

117-  121   Montgomery  Street 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearny  1457 


LEADER  WATER  SYSTEM        - 

WITH    OIL   CASED    PUMPING    UNIT  4^^ 

"Citifies"  The  Country  Home    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  t    f 

Run  by  Electricity  or  Gas- 
oline Engine  —  Economical 
to  Operate  —  50,000  in  use. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

851-85.i  FOLSOM  STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  4')S2 


■<SiiJf 


GLASS 

Phone 
Garfield  737 


With  this  equipment  we  are  able  to  render 
unexcelled  service.  Let  us  figure  your  next  job 


GLASS 

FULLER  &  GOEPP  ^^  ■>--«-" 


San    Francisco 
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jM§|j^jMljwgSw^ 

STEAM  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

FOR   COMMERCIAL    AND    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 

1 

'      M 

Phone 

FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE  HOME 

ANGRUM  &  OTTER,  Inc. 

Kearny  3155            827=831  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

YOU  SHOULD  WORRY-about  the 

high  cost  of  fuel.     BURN  OIL. 

JOHNSON'S  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
At  Very  Reasonable  Cost  under   Guarantee  to 

Save  ^2  of  Your  Fuel  Costs. 

Also   Gives  More  Satisfactory  Results.      Simple  to  Operate  — 
Automatic  —  Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  Oil  Burner. 

1337  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 


BURNER   IN   OPERATION 

Phone  Market  2759 


THE    RAY   OIL 


BURNING    SYSTEM - 

LATEST  MODEL 

Improvements :  Enclosed  motors,  dust,  oil 
and  water  proof;  oil-cooled  motor  runs  75  per 
cent  cooler ;  oil  heated  electrically.  Only  one 
place  to  lubricate  for  entire  machine,  and  many 
more  exclusive  features.     Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  S.   RAY  MFG.  CO. 

29  SPEAR   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearny  199 

Works,  Bosworth.  Milton  &  Rousseau,  S.  P. 
R.  R.,   San  Francisco.      Phone   Mission  5022 


OIL  BURNERS 

VACUUM  PLANTS 
ICE  MACHINES 

The  Three  Essentials  for  the  Up-to-date 
HOTEL  and   APARTMENT    HOUSE 

With  a  JARVIS  Guarantee  Your  Troubles  Are  Over 

Home  Manufacture — Everythingf  but  the  Motors 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Phone  Market  3397  275  Connecticut  Street,  San  Francisco 
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I'linipjc  lovcmors 

Oil  l^urncr  Goveriiui ., 
Kcilucing  Valves 
Safety  Valves 
Oil  Valves 

BlowoflF  Valves 
Boiler  Feed  Water 
Regulators 


HI  Piiinping  Sets 
Little  (liant  Improved 
Oil  Burners 
Duplex  Oil  Pumps 
Rotary  Oil  Pumps 
Oil  Heaters 
Draft  Gauges 
Boiler  Feed  Pumj) 


862-864  HOWARD  ST. 


G.  E.  WITT  CO.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Phone  Douglas  4404  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ll!lll!|l!ll!iHI!iiililllillil!lilEii«^^ 
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DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Direct  Factory  Sales  Office,  FOXGROFT  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Cai. 


A.  F.  EDWARDS.  President  J.  A.  MACKENZIE  CHAS.  F.  EISELE  )  »<.<,t    Manatrers 

J.  M.  FABBRIS.  Vice-President  Secretary  J.  RUBIOLO  y  assi.  ivianagers 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 
Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco       Telephone  South  San  Francisco  161 


General  Machinery  &  Supply  Company 


IMPORTERS  &  JOBBERS 

IMpt*.    I'ipf    I-"ittiii«s,    Valve.s,    Liibricatnr.--.    Oil.--    :iail    (Irt-iisc    <'iii 

F'oweir.s    •White   Star"    and    "Modpl    Star"    Valvfs. 

KvJTlM.stinu    ISIow-OfT    Valves. 

KnuimHTs"    anil    .\racliiiiists'   Tools   and    Supplies. 

Lathes.    Kadial    and    Machinists'    J)rills. 

.Shapers.    ri|»e    Machines,    etc 

•  'onipressors,    Gns    Engines. 

•  onveyinK   and   Transmission    Macliinery. 


Telephone 

Private     Exchanges 

Sutter    6750 


39-51  Stevenson  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"Build  Your  Home  Now!" 

By  HENRY  H.  GUTTERSON,  Architect 

FOLLOWING,  as  it  does,  the  long-  period  of  building-  stagnation  due  to  war 
conditions,  the  present  revival  of  interest  in  building"  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  the  home  seeker.  Among  those  whose  home  requirements  have 
been  upset  by  service-in-arms  or  hastened  into  being  by  reason  of  that  service, 
there  is  a  real  enthusiasm  based  on  a  more  and  more  acute  need  the  whole  world 
over.  These  home  seekers,  and  they  are  legion,  are  looking  longingly  at  the 
"labor  problem,"  so-called,  measured  as  it  is  in  costs — wages  and  manufacturing 
costs — ^^and  hoping  that  the  Government's  present  building  campaign  may  yet 
evolve  something  of  a  practical  nature  to  solve  their  problem.  They  desire 
to  "build  now,"  in  other  words,  but  apparently  find  conditions  adverse  and 
suggestive  of  delay,  hesitation  and  doubt.  Their  hopes  should  be  proven  well 
founded,  even  at  the  cost  of  great  and  unique  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  genuine  desires  for  a  home,  to  say  nothing  of  the  equally  g^enuine  and 
general  desires  for  activity  among  the  milHons  dependent  for  a  livelihood  on  the 
building  trades  and  manufacturing  of  materials,  are  normal,  inherent  desires  ;  in- 
stincts not  to  be  put  down  lightly ;  and  inseparable  from  this  greatest  of  all  pres- 
ent-day social  problem:,  called  the  Labor  problem.  Perhaps  no  truer  statement  re- 
garding the  prevalent  labor  unrest  has  been  made  than  that  its  solution  lies  along- 
educational  lines,  in  stimulating  feelings  of  responsible  citizenship  among  all 
classes.  And  how  better  can  this  be  done  than  by  making  them  the  owners  of 
their  homes?  "Bolshevism,"  so-called,  or  other  forms  of  unrest  based  on 
the  desire  to  overturn  through  violence,  cannot  thrive  among  those  who  own 
property,  for  with  them  destruction  becomes  suicidal. 

A  prominent  New  York  architect  has  recently  advocated  "standardization" 
as  a  means  to  meet  this  demand  for  dwellings.  But,  although  this  would  natu|- 
all}*  tend  toward  reducing  costs,  it  would  overlook  that  all  important  distinction 
between  a  home  and  a  house  that  in  the  end  is  of  most  vital  importance  if  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  permanent.    Recently  King  George  of  England, 
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HOUSE  ON   EXTREME  RIGHT   DESIGNED   BY  LOUIS   C.    MULLGARDT 
TWO  ON  LEFT  DESIGNED  T.Y   HENRY  H.   Gl'TTERSON 


IIOISE    l"OI<    GARDEN    HOMES    COMPANY.    SAN    i-UANC  L-^c 
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himself  a  large  landlord,  in  addressing-  the  building  authorities  in  London,  said 
on  this  subject : 

"  'Homes'  is  what  is  required,  not  merely  'houses,'  and  it  is  exactly  in  the 
ratio  in  which  the  average  citizen  discerns  the  full  value  of  the  essential  differ- 
government  building  schemes  will  bear  fruit  of  real  quality.  Barrack  'model 
dwellings,'  no  doubt  a  step  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  industrial  period,  are  by  no 
means  the  ideal  'home,'  as  any  inmate  can  testify,  and  rows  of  houses  in  rows 
of  streets  in  their  way,  are  almost  as  undesirable  as  congested  'model  dwellings.' 
Happily,  those  'who  know'  are  engaged,  the  world  over,  in  educating  puljlic 
opinion  and,  based  on  truer  conceptions  of  home,  town  planning  in  all  its  best 
phases  is  coming  rapidly  to  be  a  necessity,  recognized  more  and  more  as  an 
obligatory  requirement." 

Home  has  happily  been  depicted  as  the  center,  though  by  no  means  the 
boundary,  of  human  affections.  The  setting  for  that  home  is  usually  conceived 
of  as  a  house,  and  the  problem  is  to  get  that  house  to  truly  express  the  owner's 
best  concept  of  home,  to  get  it  at  the  cost  that  he  can  afford,  and  get  it  when  he 
needs  it.  With  many  that  time  is  now !  The  cities  are  crowded,  and  dwellings 
are  growing  more  and  more  scarce.    What  is  the  solution? 

Locally,  the  tendency  has  been  to  meet  the  complexities  of  living  by  reducing 
the  routine  work,  the  rent,  etc.,  by  exchanging  home  for  existence  in  a 
"down-town"  hotel  or  apartment.  But  this,  at  best,  is  a  makeshift,  and  even 
the  lure  of  an  automobile  to  carry  one  abroad,  or  of  the  "night  life,'"  which 
will  soon  be  on  the  wane  when  divorced  from  liquor,  will  prove  inadequate 
substitute  for  a  real  fireside.  Also,  the  down-town  apartment  and  hotel  life 
in  the  large  cities  especially,  is  becoming  abnormally  expensive,  and  a  revolt  is 
doubtless  in  store  for  the  operators  of  cramped  community  housing  schemes 
to  face. 

The  realty  men  are  already  hard  pressed  to  fill  the  demands  for  detached 
dwellings,  and  architects  and  contractors  are  busy  in  planning  and  estimating- 
new  ones.  But  in  far  too  many  instances  the  item  of  cost  is  found  to  be  too 
great  and  is  taken  as  a  real  stumbling  block,  so  that  construction  is  postponed 
or  abandoned.  This  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  ^s  it  will  be  far  more  difficult 
to  again  arouse  that  spontaneous  enthusiasm  that  is  prevalent  today  which  is 
dulled  by  this  anti-climax. 

Examine  the  situation  as  to  building  costs,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that  they 
can  be  grouped  under  the  headings  of  labor  and  materials.  Nearly  everybody 
agrees  that  labor  will  not  be  cheaper  for  several  years  to  come.  Just  now  the 
tendency  is  decidedly  upward,  as  may  be  noted  by  the  recent  announcement  that 
after  July  first  Union  carpenters  in  San  Francisco  are  to  have  $8.00  per  day. 
And  the  carpenters  usually  lead  off  in  any  wage  demands,  so  that  we  may  expect 
it  will  soon  become  a  general  increase.  So  this  item  of  labor,  which  is  always 
a  very  large  one  in  buildig  operations,  is  admittedly  on  the  increase. 

Materials,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expected  by  the  average  man  to  drop  in 
price.  But  how  can  they  drop?  What  are  building  materials?  The  actual 
stuff  from  which  they  are  made  makes  up  but  the  smaller  portion  of  their 
value.  Bricks,  glass,  lumber,  metal  work,  plumbing,  hardware,  etc.,  have 
certain  material,  native  values ;  but  it  is  the  labor  put  into  them  that  makes 
them  useful,  and  that  labor  is  not  going  to  be  cheaper !  It  was  estimated 
at  the  last  conference  of  Developers  of  High  Class  Residence  Property,  as- 
sembled in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  price 
of  building  materials  could  be  classed  as  labor^ — labor  of  manufacture  and 
transport — and  that  in  the  average  house  the  cost  directly  attributable  to 
materials  was  not  in  excess  of  $750.00!  In  other  words,  the  man  who 
desires    or    needs    a    home    now    is    being    snared    by    false    appearances    to 
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STUDY      FOR    OAKLAND   HOME 
WILLIAM  KNOWLES,  ARCHITECT 
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A   HOrSE   IN   ST.    FRANCIS   WOOD,   SAN    FRANCISCO 
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PLAN,  A  HOUSE  IN   ST.  FRANCIS   WOOD,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
HENRY  H.  GUTTERSON,  ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE   OF   MR.   FRANK   KING.    S.\N    FRANCISCO 
I'.akewell    &    Brown,    .Architects 


GARDEN  VIEW,   RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  JOHN   H.   SPOIIN,  PIEDMONT 
Albert   Farr,   Architect 
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RESIDENCE  OF   MR.   JOHN  II.   SPOIIN,   PIEDMONT 
Albert    Parr,    .Architect 


RESIDENCE  OF   MR.   JOHN  H.   SPOIIN,   PIEDMONT 
Albert    Farr,    Architect 
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IKjstixme  it  on  accoiinl  of  the  possible  but  not  probable  drop  in  jjrice  of 
items  a^'j^  reseat  illy"  not  over  S750.00.  lie  is  allowinjj^  his  younj^'  married  life 
to  slip  away,  his  children  to  be  handicap])ed  or  his  enjoynient  of  home  to 
be  ]>osti)one(l  till  it  is  almost  too  late  for  the  best  returns,  because  of  false 
reasoninj^,  or  a  lack  of  reasoninj^I  When  this  condition  is  multiplied,  as  it  is,  in 
all  classes  and  in  all  communities,  it  becomes  almost  a  menace,  hand  in  hand 
as  it  is  with  social  and  industrial  unrest  among-  those  very  ])eople  who  most 
need  to  have  homes.  It  is  but  one  of  those  subtle  suggestions  that  would 
keep  the  world  from  again  becoming  normal.  Hence  the  (iovernment's  educa- 
tional campaign  looking  toward  keeping  this  labor  active,  and  hence  the  need 
for  individual  effort  toward  building-. 

The  (iovernment  posters  are  bringing  out  many  heli)ful  facts,  among  which 
are  these:  that  a  man  can  borrow  money  on  his  equity  in  a  home,  whereas  on 
rent  he  cannot ;  and  it  is  a  duty  to  country,  family  and  self  to  own  a  home;  and, 
to  the  workers.  "One  good  turn  deserves  another ;  good  work  here  will  encourage 
others  to  Iniild."  It  is  also  a  fact  that  on  income  tax  returns  loans  for  home 
building  are  deductible,  and  interest  payments  thereon  tax  free.  These  and 
many  other  facts  combine  with  the  loosening  money  market  to  prove  the 
necessity  for  adjusting  ourselves  to  a  higher  scale  of  values,  forgetting  that 
world  that  the  war  has  swept  away  for  all  time ;  recognizing  the  real  value  of 
all  lines  of  work  and  the  right  of  the  worker  to  a  home.  The  Government  is 
making  efforts  toward  any  financial  and  industrial  adjustments  which  may 
prove  necessary  toward  these  ends,  and  our  support  of  these  efforts  must 
help  bring  results. 

Finally,  with  our  courage  up  and  finances  adjusted,  how  important  it  is  to 
build  in  the  best  way  w^e  can  afford.  Good  construction  has  always  proven 
itself  a  worth  while  investment.  \Mien  that  investment  involves  the  setting 
for  the  center  of  our  affections  it  should  allow  for  ])rogress.  Our  house 
should  be  a  substantial,  adequate,  artistic  background  for  the  expression  of  our 
development.  How  could  it  be  better  set  than  in  a  garden  with  free  space 
and  sunshine  on  all  sides — a  garden  hom.e.     Build  now ! 

* 

Oakland  Architects  Busy 

Messrs.  Schirmer-P>ugbee,  architects  in  the  Thayer  building,  Oakland, 
are  very  busy.  They  have  plans  for  a  $30,000  residence  at  Santa  Rosa  for 
Mr.  A.  E.  Goff,  an  $8,000  house  in  Lakeside  Highlands  and  a  $20,000  apart- 
ment house  on  Lakeshore  boulevard,  for  Mr.  L.  B.  Hoge. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Murdock,  Realty  Syndicate  building,  Oakland,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  two-story  store  and  oflfice  building  for  the  Realty  Syndi- 
cate to  be  erected  on  15th  street,  between  branklin  and  Broadway,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $20,000;  also  a  one-stor\'  brick  office  building  for  the  same 
owners  on  11th  street,  near  Webster.  Mr.  Murdock  has  completed  plans 
and  let  a  contract  for  a  t\vo-stor\%  seven-room  residence  in  Alameda  for 
Mrs.  Helen  Davis. 

Mr.  Clay  N.  Burrell,  First  Trust  building.  Oakland,  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  five-story  brick  hotel  to  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  rooms  and  eleven 
stores;  also  a  five-story  Class  "C"  apartment  house,  60x90.  on  14th  street, 
to  cost  $78,000;  also  a  part  one  and  part  two-story  cdnimercial  garage  on 
Broadway,  near  Piedmont  avenue,  to  cost  $25,000;  a  reinforced  concrete 
factory,  37x200,  for  A.  L.  Jaffe,  at  Powell  and  Yallejo  streets,  Oakland.  Mr. 
liurrell  also  has  made  plans  for  an  additional  unit,  including  sheet  plate 
works  and  administration  building  for  the  Hammer-Bray  Company  on 
East  12th  street,  Oakland. 
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The  Charm  of  the  Small  House 

IT  IS  possible  to  consider  the  house  as  a  box  or  a  collection  of  boxes,  in 
which  human  beings  stow  their  bodies  and  their  various  activities 
during  certain  parts  of  the  day  and  night.  From  a  still  more  material 
point  of  view  it  may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  floors,  walls  and 
roof,  designed  to  shut  out  the  w^eather;  or  as  a  more  or  less  scientific 
structure  of  certain  materials  assembled  in  such  fashion  as  to  defeat  the 
force  of  gravitation.  To  many  people  a  house  is  simply  a  place  in  which 
to  sleep  and  eat  one  or  more  meals  daily;  while  to  others  it  is  a  device 
for  making  money. 

If  a  house  be  no  more  than  one  or  all  of  these  things  to  a  man,  he  is 
one  to  be  most  deeply  pitied;  he  has  missed  many  of  Ithe  purest  joys  of 
life.  For  the  real  house  is  not  its  floors  and  walls  and  roof;  its  doors, 
windows  and  chimneys;  its  stone  and  brick  and  plaster  and  wood;  its 
plan  and  its  decoration.  The  real  house  is  something  of  which  these  are 
but  the  outward,  visible  dress,  the  appanage  and  incidentals ;  the  real 
house  is  the  invisible  soul,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  contained  in  the  material 
shell  of  its  visible  form.  Like  all  immaterial  verities  underlying  material 
things,  it  may  take  on  a  protean  variety  of  aspects ;  it  may  be  a  shrine, 
a  temple,  a  castle,  a  bond,  a  present  dream  in  absence;  it  may  be  an 
exclusive  abode,  shutting  out  the  external  world  and  all  disturbing  and 
confusing  things ;  or  again  it  may  be  widely  inclusive,  holding  out,  as  it 
were,  hospitable  arms  to  gather  into  its  embrace  its  many  children,  tO' 
welcome  all  the  adepts  of  its  special  affections  and  possessors  of  the  pass- 
word of  its  particular  friendship. 

All  this — ^the  reality  of  the  visible  house — is  quite  independent  of  the 
size,  cost,  location,  material  and  form  of  the  structure  which  encloses  it. 
It  is  something  greater  and  broader  even  than  the  idea  of  home,  which  of 
all  familiar  conceptions  comes  nearest  to  the  wealth  of  meaning  of  the 
house  and  constitutes  its  richest  and  most  precious  element;  but  the  house 
includes  the  home  and  enshrines  it.  Doubtless  the  home-idea  is  the  inner 
and  animating  core  of  the  house-idea ;  but  not  the  whole  of  it.  For  one  can 
conceive  of  the  house  that  does  not  contain  a  home ;  but  hardly  of  a 
home  that  is  not  enclosed  in  a  house.  Even  the  seaman's  "home  on  the 
rolling  deep"  is  bounded  by  the  steel  or  wooden  (or  concrete)  walls  and 
decks  of  his  ship,  which  constitute  his  house  for  the  time  being  as  well  as 
his  home.  But  the  true  idea  of  home  gains  full  significance  and  realiza- 
tion only  with  the  permanence  of  settled  habitation  in  a  house.  It  is  the 
impermanence,  the  constant  shifting  and  change  of  habitation  inseparable 
from  apartment-house  existence  in  large  cities,  that  makes  the  home-idea 
so  weak  in  the  flat.  The  flat-dweller  does  not  speak  of  his  "house"  or  his 
"home,"  unless  it  be  in  very  exceptional  cases,  for  to  him  the  "flat"  is 
neither.  Its  very  name  suggests  only  two  dimensions  in  horizontal  exten- 
sion— and  those  two  usually  minuscule  dimensions!  The  suppression  of 
verticality  in  the  housekeeping  by  the  elimination  of  stairs  is  the  chief, 
and  almost  the  only,  merit  of  this  form  of  domicile,  hence  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  name  of  "flat" ;  how  suggestive,  too,  of  its  squeezing  out  from 
the  flat-dweller's  life  of  a  large  part  of  the  variety  and  spice  of  life  in  one's 
own  house !  And  how  often  v^^e  hear  of  the  mental  and  moral  revolt  that 
comes  in  later  life  against  the  poverty  and  flatness  of  this  existence,  even 
when  passed  in  those  tenements  which,  calling  themselves  "first-class 
apartments,"  exact  tAvice  or  thrice  the  rental  of  a  first-class  house,  and 
under  the  guise  of  house  service,  rendered  as  an  equivalent  for  exorbitant 
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PLAN,   HOUSE  FOR   MR.   T.LTNX   S.   BRYANT 
HENRY   H.    GUTTERSON,  ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE   OF   MR.   F.   W.   BRADLEY,    SAN   FRANCISCO 
Charles   Peter   Weeks,   Architect 


GARDEN  VIEW,   HOUSE  OF  MR.   F.   W.   BRADLEY 
Charles   Peter  Weeks,   Architect 
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HOUSE  OF  .MR.   F.   VV.   BRADLEY.   SAN   FRANCISCO 
Charles    Ptter    Weeks,    Architect 


STAIR  HALL.   HOCSE   OF   MR.    F.    W.    HRADLEY 
Charles   Peter    Weeks.    .Architect 
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LIVING  ROOM,  HOUSE  OF  MR.   F.  W.   BRADLEY 
Charles   Peter   Weeks,   Architect 


DINING   ROOM,  HOUSE   OF   MR.   F.   W.   BRADLEY 
Charles   Peter   Weeks,   Architect 
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Pi:RSl'KtTI\"E.    RESIDENCE   FOR    MR.   JOSEPH  J.    TVXAN 
Louis    M.    Upton,    Architect 


RESIDENCE  OF   MR.   JOSEPH  J.   TVNAX,   SAN   FRANCISCO 
Louis    ^L    I'liic  n,    .Architect 
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rentals,  subject  their  inmates  to  the  inescapable  tyranny  of  janitors  and 
uniformed  flunkies,  with  hands  incessantly  held  out  for  tips ! 

Is  it  not  curious,  by  the  way,  to  note  that — in  New  York  at  least — the 
poor  and  middle-class  (or  shall  we  say  "middle-wealth"?)  families  are 
driven  from  houses  into  flats  by  economic  pressure,  and  the  very  wealthy 
by  social  pressure  combined  with  the  mercantile  invasion  of  residence 
districts?  Wearying  of  the  burden  of  social  exactions  and  of  the  adminis- 
trative care  of  great  houses,  the  wealthy  house-dweller  sells  the  house  and 
moves  into  a  $20,000  Park  Avenue  apartment.  The  bank  clerk  or  college 
professor  gives  up  his  house  and  occupies  a  flat,  because  he  cannot  afford 
longer  to  "run"  even  the  most  modest  house,  which,  in  the  city,  requires 
several  servants  to  do  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  flat  with  one;  or, 
as  an  alternative,  a  constant  and  wearing  running  up  and  down  of  many 
stairs.  But  in  time  both  the  millionaire  .and  the  hard-working  wage- 
earner  feel  the  loss  of  those  rich  elements  of  home-life  which  can  be  culti- 
vated only  in  the  house.  The  rich  man  takes  refuge  from  the  city  flat- 
life  by  occupying  for  the  summer  or  for  half  the  year  his  villa  or  summer 
"cottage"-palace  at  Lenox  or  on  Long  Island  or  on  the  Maine  coast;  he 
must  salt  the  flatness  of  existence  in  the  city  with  the  savor  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months  of  independence  in  his  own  house.  The  wage-earner  who  has 
no  such  refuge  in  his  possession,  and  inadequate  leisure  to  enjoy  one  if 
he  had  it,  dreams  of  a  happy  day  to  come  when  he  can  retire  from  the 
dull  routine  of  the  office  and  flat,  and  in  a  modest  cottage  in  New  Jersey 
or  in  Westchester  County,  or  perhaps  in  the  New  England  or  Middle  West 
village  from  which  he  came,  can  cultivate  his  own  little  garden,  swing 
his  hammock  on  his  own  piazza,  smoke  his  pipe  by  his  own  open  fire,  and 
gather  about  him  under  his  own  roof  from  time  to  time  his  scattered 
family  and  his  special  cronies  and  friends.  It  is  a  beautiful  dream,  not 
always  realized;  sometimes  realized  in  part,  sometimes  in  its  full  delight- 
someness.  But  while  it  is  dreamed,  what  an  inspiration  and  stimulus  it 
supplies  to  earnest  labor!  What  a  goal  it  sets  before  the  laborer,  to  give 
value  and  significance  to  every  hour  of  toil !  AVhat  a  reward  it  offers  for 
present  frugality  and  careful  saving! 

The  great  house  has  its  fascinations ;  space,  elegance,  beautiful  vistas, 
the  elaboration  of  every  refinement  of  luxurious  comfort.  In  it  the 
wealthy  can  surround  themselves  with  the  chosen  environment,  with 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac,  rare  carved  furniture  from  ancient  European 
palaces,  trophies  of  sport,  books  in  costly  bindings,  and  create  their  own 
landscape  about  them  by  the  skill  of  the  landscape  artist  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  great  sums  of  money.  -  They  can  shut  out  from  sight  every  un- 
pleasant or  vulgar  object,  and  forget  the  toiling,  dirty-handed,  working 
world  outside,  from  whose  honest  labor  so  much  of  their  luxury  is  drawn, 
and  cultivate  without  disturbance  whatever  field  of  culture  most  attracts 
them. 

But  the  great  house  has  its  price.  One  cannot  live  in  luxury  without 
a  retinue  of  servants ;  and  in  a  certain  sense  one  is  always  the  slave  of 
those  who  serve  him.  A  great  house  is  a  great  care  as  well  as  a  source 
of  huge  expense ;  how  often  are  men  driven  to  bankruptcy  by  the  ever- 
increasing  budget  of  their  great  establishments?  The  great  house  means 
large  and  costly  entertainments  and  a  large  and  widely  inclusive  hospital- 
ity ;  a  hospitality  often  conventional,  based  on  a  rigid  debit  and  credit 
account  of  invitations  given,  received  and  returned.  It  is  the  splendid 
antithesis  of  the  "simple  life,"  the  acme  of  polished,  systematized  and 
artificial  existence ;  a  huge  investment,  with,  too  often,  a  miserably  small 
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WATER    COLOR   OF   A   HOUSE   IN    SANTA   BARBARA 
Painted   by   Mr.   Charles   Peter   Weeks 


return  of  unalloyed  and  rational  pleasure.  There  are  those,  of  course,  for 
whom  the  ^reat  house  is  the  splendid  temple  of  the  rites  of  a  beautiful, 
holy,  rational  family  life,  of  a  simple,  hearty,  restful  hospitality;  the 
merited  reward  of  a  life  of  earnest  work,  whose  benefits  have  been  shared 
with  those  who  helped  create  them,  or  have  been  bestowed  freely  on  the 
less  fortunate,  or  have  been  made  otherwise  helpful  to  humanity,  but  how 
few  are  these  honored  exceptions ! 

The  little  house  need  entail  none  of  these  anxieties  and  burdens.  It 
may  be  made  just  lar^e  enouf^h  for  one's  modest  means,  and  yet  compass 
within  these  modest  limits  all  the  most  sacred  joys  of  life.  There  is  no 
confining  the  expansion  of  the  spirit  within  the  cubic  contents  of  any 
room,  however  large  or  small.  One  may  commune  with  the  choicest 
minds  of  the  ages  in  a  seven-by-ten  room — Dr.  Eliot  says  that  a  five-foot 
shelf  may  suffice  for  this  purpose.  The  most  wdiolesome  and  lovely  family 
life  may  flourish  for  years  in  six  or  seven  rooms.  The  fairest  flowers  of 
friendship  may  be  cultivated  in  a  cottage,  and  a  beautiful  hospitality  be 
dispensed  in  the  commuter's  house  on  a  25-foot  lot  in  the  suburbs.  The 
man  and  wife  who  cultivate  a  tiny  garden-plot  of  flowers  in  front  of  their 
house,  and  raise  peas  and  corn  in  the  lot  nehind.  may  extract  from  their 
modest  eighth  of  an  acre  a  keener  joy  and  a  richer  satisfaction  than  the 
jdutocrat  from  his  Italian  garden,  liis  hothouses,  prize  orchids  and  army 
of  gardeners.  'iVuly.  happiness  is  something  poured  in  from  without; 
dependent  not  on  the  multitude  and  costliness  of  one's  i)ossessions.  but 
on  the  si)irit  and  its  attitude  tov/ards  life.  The  little  house  may  enshrine 
it  as  well  as  the  palace. 

To  the  artist,  as  an  artist  and  not  as  a  man  earning  his  bread  and 
butter   by    commissions    on    plans    and    superintendence,    the    little    house 
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offers  problems  as  fascinating,  and  often  as  difficult,  as  any  millionaire's 
palace. 

It  is  true  that  one  may  draw  plans  and  write  specifications  for  a  small 
house  in  short  order  and  with  but  little  thought.  To  put  together  six  or 
seven  rooms  with  the  necessary  hall,  stairs  and  chimney-flues,  so  as  to 
produce  a  habitable  building,  is  within  the  powers  of  a  tyro.  But  the 
little  house  with  charm — that  is  another  matter!  The  line  that  divides 
the  artistic  from  the  commonplace  may  be  a  tenuous  line  sometimes,  but 
it  is  as  real  as  the  Arctic  circle  or  the  Equator,  and  there  are  many  who 
have  never  been  able  to  cross  it.  No  formula  will  suffice  lo  bridge  the 
invisible  gap  between  them.  The  imparting  of  charm  cannot  be  taught  in 
the  class-room.  The  designer  must  have  within  him  the  instinct  of  the 
beautiful,  a  certain  spark  of  inspiration  which  it  is  not  extravagance  to 
call  divine.  He  must  not  merely  possess  a  cultivated  taste,  that  is,  the 
quality  of  culture  which  enables  him  to  discriminate  instantly  between  the 
commonplace  and  the  fine,  the  beautiful  and  the  showy,  the  simple  and 
the  vulgar ;  he  must  be  a  creator,  an  originator  of  beauty,  a  distiller  of 
the  subtle  aroma  of  charm  from  the  alembic  through  which  have  passed 
all  his  impressions,  learnings,  acquisitions,  dreams,  contacts  of  and  with 
the  things  of  house-design.  For  some,  this  process  of  distillation  is  delib- 
erate, even  slow.  They  do  not  produce  magically  successful  "first 
thoughts,"'  but  every  house  that  issues  from  their  plans  has  in  it  some- 
thing unique,  personal,  delightful ;  it  has  charm.  Others  dream  lovely 
dreams  in  waking  hours  and  produce  v/ith  happy  audacity  the  material 
embodiments  of  these  dreams.  But  whether  deliberately  or  by  seemingly 
instantaneous  origination,  the  creator  of  charm  in  the  small  house  is 
externalizing  what  already  exists  within  him ;  there  must  be  involution 
before  evolution.  This  mysterious  generation  of  inward  visions  of  The 
House — visions  whicti  take  protean  shapes  in  practice,  and  of  which  the 
architect  is  seldom  conscious  until  he  puts  pencil  to  paper — takes  us  into 
a  field  of  psychology  and  of  the  philosophy  of  esthetics  in  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  delve.  Probably  the  most  successful  creator  of  charm  in 
small  houses  would  fail  utterly  to  explain  the  process.  He  could  not 
enumerate  the  elements  of  the  artistic  charm  of  his  designs.  That  ex- 
plains the  futility  of  rules  and  formulee  for  the  production  of  charm. 

Try  it  yourself.  Pick  out  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  {)hotographs  of  small 
houses  which  appeal  to  you  as  charming — exteriors,  interiors,  details — 
houses  from  the  country  lanes  of  England,  from  French  farmsteadings 
and  villages,  from  New  England  by-ways;  houses  of  stone,  brick,  half- 
timber,  wood,  stucco,  tile  and  concrete ;  mingle  with  them,  the  half-dozen 
houses  of  your  ov\'n  design,  and  then  tell  us  what  is  the  secret  bond  that 
unites  them  all  in  one  fam.ily,  the  elusive  common  element  that  underlies 
all  their  diversified  appeal.  Their  beauty  is  as  varied  as  their  materials, 
sizes  and  shapes.  Some  are  merely  picturesque;  some  are  quaint;  some 
you  can  call  distinctly  beautiful.  Some  are  delightful  to  look  at  from 
without,  nestling  comfortably  and  harmoniously  in  their  surroundings ;. 
others  you  feel  you  would  like  to  li^.^e  in.  A'\''alls  of  red  brick  and  gray 
stucco  and  mottled  stone,  with  shingles  of  slate  and  thatch  and  tile ;  high 
rooms  and  low  rooms,  beamed  ceilings  and  ceilings  of  plaster;  diamond 
panes  and  large  panes ;  big  fireplaces  and  little  ones ;  houses  with  porches, 
with  piazzas,  with  balconies,  with  bay-windows,  and  houses  with  none  of 
these  things — how  long  the  catalogue  of  the  elements  of  their  design  and 
how  subtle  and  evasive  the  laws  by  which  these  varied  elements  have 
been  combined  in  each  appealing  whole!     At  best,  one  can  name  certain 
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comnu>ii  (lualitics.  hut  )H)t  any  rule  for  ])n)ducing  them.  Simplicity,  har- 
mony, fitness  and  sincerity  are  the  cornerstone  (juahties,  it  seems  to  me. 
of  their  charm.  Complexity  and  all  ap])carance  of  labored  picturesque- 
ncss  must  he  aliscnt  from  the  small  house.  Its  arrangements  should 
reveal  thought,  hut  not  painful  thought. 

"The  house  of  real  charm  appears  natural,  almost  inevitable;  it  seems 
to  say,  "Of  course!"  This  cpiality  of  inevitableness,  of  naturalness,  of 
obvious  fitness  to  its  place  and  its  purpose  may  be,  indeed,  the  result  of 
much  study  and  experiment,  at  any  rate,  of  long  experience ;  but  the 
labored  process  of  its  ]iroduction  should  never  be  in  evidence.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  "the  highest  art  is  to  conceal  art."  To  make  this  saying 
true  one  should  interpret  it  to  mean  that  the  highest  art  is  that  which 
conceals  the  labor  that  brought  it  forth.  The  most  finished  style  is  that 
which  seems  most  natural  and  spontaneous.  Yet  though  one  laughs  at 
the  art  teacher  who  enjoined  his  pupils  to  "try  hard  to  be  spontaneous," 
one  must  not  forget  that  "involution  precedes  evolution,"  and  that  sponta- 
neity of  expression  requires  first  of  all  abundance  of  material,  the  posses- 
sion of  something  to  say  worth  the  saying;  and  that  a  long  process  of 
acquisition,  often  laborious  and  of  digestion  and  discrimination,  must 
j)recede  the  expression  of  what  has  been  acquired. 

The  small  house  with  charm  has  individuality.  It  may  belong  to  a 
type  with  numerous  exemplars,  but  it  differs  in  subtle  ways  from  all  its 
congeners.  As  one  rambles  through  the  fishing  towns  and  coastal  farm 
villages  of  Maine,  one  encounters  frequent  examples  of  a  type  of  house, 
one  story  high,  low-set.  shingled,  with  a  central  door  and  two  windows 
on  either  side — the  simplest  possible  solution  of  tlie  rural  house  problem 
— yet  beautiful  with  a  rustic  simplicity,  a  harmony  of  line  and  proportion 
that  charms  one  by  an  insidious  and  evasive  appeal.  No  two  of  these  are 
exactly  alike — that  is  part  of  the  secret.  Each  has  been  an  individual 
and  personal  expression,  conforming  to  a  perfectly  common  and  familiar 
type,  but  having  proportions,  details  of  moldings,  of  door-paneling  and 
window-trim,  variations  of  roof-pitch  and  window-spacing,  that  impart  to  the 
whole  its  own  individual  and  special  character.  It  is  like  the  difference 
between  hand-made  and  machine-made  furniture.  The  common  type  is  pleas- 
ing. l>ecause  it  is  a  product  of  tlie  country  and  its  conditions.  How  different 
from  the  upstart,  mechanical,  prosperously  ugly  houses  of  the  rural  semi- 
rich  of  the  same  villages,  which  reproduce  designs  from  plan-books  published 
in  Chicago  or  New  York  or  Omaha  or  elsewhere? 

The  upshot  of  these  considerations  that  T  have  somewhat  ramblingly 
set  forth  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  The  problem  of  the  small  house  is  w'ell 
worth  the  architect's  w'hile.  It  even  deserves  a  large  measvire  of  self- 
>acrifice  on  his  part.  To  a  busy  architect,  with  many  large  commissions 
on  hand,  the  small  house  makes  little  appeal ;  some  offices  refuse  to  touch 
it.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  mistake,  as  if  a  great  doctor  should 
refuse  to  see  a  poor  patient  or  a  great  divine  decline  to  minister  to  a  poor 
parishioner.  Perhaps  the  policy  is.  after  all.  one  of  kindness  to  the 
smaller  offices;  but  the  kindness  would  be  greater  if  the  big  offices  shared 
their  large  commissions  with  the  smaller  offices,  and  did  some  of  the 
little-house   work  themselves! 

h^or,  after  all,  there  are  a  thousand  small  houses  built  for  every  large 
house,  and  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  country  at  large  depend  far  more 
on  the  character  of  the  small  houses  than  of  the  large  ones.  We  have  too 
many  towns  of  palaces  and  slums,  and  too  many  semi-rural  communities 
growing  up  with  "handsome"  streets  of  costly  houses  varying  from  sordid 
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ugliness  to  pretentious  ugliness.  A  small  house  of  charm  is  an  object 
lesson  to  all  who  pass  by.  Doubtless  the  average  small  house  of  today 
is  a  better  house  than  that  of  forty  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  better 
planned,  better  built,  more  convenient  and  livable;  and  even  commercial 
syndicates  have  begun  to  cater  to  an  improved  taste  in  houses.  But  there 
is  yet  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  this  field,  and  our  achitects  are  the  men 
and  women  who  must  do  this  work,  a  work  both  of  creation  and  educa- 
tion. We  need  to  fight  the  American  love  of  display,  the  national  passion 
for  big  things  which  neglects  or  despises  the  little  things.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  eradicate  the  popular  notion  that  Art  (spelt  Vv^ith  a  capital 
A)  means  something  costly  for  the  few,  something  showy  to  be  bought 
and  applied  from  the  outside,  instead  of  something  inherent,  an  essential 
part  of  our  living  and  thinking  and  doing,  a  qualit}^  as -necessary  and 
natural  in  little  things  as  in  big  things ;  something  of  the  fireside  and 
home,  not  the  "daubing  with  cost"  of  which  Bacon  complained  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Bess.  The  cheapest  small  house  may,  after  all,  be  a  true 
work  of  art,  the  product  of  an  architect's  unselfish  and  consecrated  talent, 
full  of  the  charm  of  simplicity,  fitness,  harmony  and  sincerity,  a  dwelling- 
place  worthy  of  beautiful  lives  and  high  and  homely  virtues. — Architec- 
tural Record. 

Prices  of  Hardwoods  Likely  to  Advance 

THERE  is  less  concern  over  high  prices  than  over  the  stability  of 
prices.  The  general  opinion  is  that  a  new  price  level  has  been  estab- 
lished by  economic  conditions  attending  the  world  war.  Everyone 
has  been  waiting  for  prices  of  hardwoods  to  drop,  but  they  have  not 
dropped.  Instead  we  find  advances  in  a  number  of  items.  Flooring  has 
gone  up — so  have  panels. 

The  building  boom  which  was  predicted  six  months  ago  is  now  blos- 
soming forth.  The  construction  of  buildings  and  manufacture  of  peace- 
time commodities  are  now  in  h\\l  swing,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
the  stabilizing  of  business  is  an  accomplished  fact.  This  stability  of 
business  carries  with  it  the  stability  of  prices,  and  therefore  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  about  stepping  in  and  sailing  along  with  the  full  current 
of  business  which  is  now  flowing  in  an  ever-increasing  volume. 

Export  buyers  are  at  the  present  time  very  active  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
Russia,  which  before  the  war  supplied  over  45%  of  the  lumber  used  in 
the  principal  markets  of  Europe,  is  now  entirel}^  out  of  this  business  and 
will  not  be  a  factor  for  several  years  to  come,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  burden  placed  itpon  this  country  in  supplying  the  European  markets 
is  a  serious  one.  Russia's  annual  e:j^:port  of  lumber  before  the  war  was 
approximately  7,000,000,000  feet.  This,  in  addition  to  the  very  large 
quantity  this  coimtry  formerly  shipped  to  Europe,  must  be  made  up  on 
this  side  of  the  water. 

This  enormously  increased  foreign  demand  is  already  being  felt,  and 
it  has  tended  to  make  various  items  of  hardwoods  scarce  and  undoubtedly 
it  will  bring  about  a  decided  advance  in  prices. 
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The  House  of  Major  Peshine  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Myron  Hunt,  Architect 

By  ARTHUR  BROWN,  JR.,  A.  I.  A. 

THE  first  impression  of  Major  Peshine's  house  is  one  of  a  certain  inde- 
finable classic  quality.  It  has  a  sumptuous  character,  though  this  is 
gained  by  the  simplest  means.  Throughout  there  is  a  sureness  of 
touch  in  mass  and  detail  that  shows  the  masterly  hnnd.  A  study  of  the 
plan  will,  no  doubt,  lead  many  a  practicing  architect  to  exclaim,  "What 
luck  to  have  a  client  who  would  allow  one  to  make  such  a  plan!"  and  he 
will  also  admire  the  talent  that  could  make  such  splendid  use  of  the 
opportunity. 

The  house  is  sympathetically  disposed  in  relation  to  the  topography  of 
the  site,  its  long  lines  following  the  direction  of  the  contour  lines, 
and  the  long  mass  pushed  close  up  to  the  neighboring  hillside,  which 
thus  protects  the  inner  court,  and  at  the  same  time,  forms  a  con- 
trasting background  to  the  brilliant  plaster  walls  and  tile  roofs  of  the 
buildings. 

The  main  portion  of  the  house  is  built  about  a  cloistered  patio ;  on 
three  sides  are  walls  and  on  the  fourth  side  the  steep  Avooded  hillside. 

The  principal  living  rooms  are  disposed  in  a  one-story  wing  facing 
towards  the  view  and  opening  on  the  opposite  side  on  the  shady  patio. 
This  wing  is  capped  by  a  low  two-story  .wing  containing  the  sleeping 
apartments,  with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  main  wing, 
thus  giving  contrast  and  a  pleasing  opposition  of  masses.  The  group, 
composed  of  these  tv/o  wings,  forms  the  main  body  of  the  building.  The 
main  mass  is  flanked  by  two  wings  on  secondary  planes,  perhaps  40  or  50 
feet  back  of  the  main  facade  These  wings  contain  the  chapel  on  one 
hand  and  the  service  group  on  the  other.  The  composition  thus  has 
balance,  though  far  from  being  symmetrical.  The  detail  shows  a  disdain 
for  the  trivial  and  a  sense  of  fitness  and  proportion  that  only  come  with 
knowledge.  The  fenestration  of  the  main  facade  is  carefully  spotted,  with 
fine  ample  openings,  and  the  belt  courses  give  a  just  dominance  to  the 
lower  floor,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  story.  How  many  architects 
would  have  dragged  in  a  decorative  stairway  leading  nowhere!  Mr. 
Hunt  has  not  fallen  into  such  a  trap.  The  stairway  to  the  upper  rooms 
is  rightly  subordinated. 

The  decorative  use  of  wrought  iron  is  characteristic  of  this  house,  and 
the  web-like  black  lines  of  the  iron  and  the  broad  white  surfaces  of  the 
stucco  give  mutual  value  one  to  the  other.  The  chapel  is  pleasing  in  its 
general  mass,  but  I  should  have  liked  to  see  a  more  Jesuit  lavishness  in 
certain  details.  Time  will  envelop  the  group  in  mellowing  vegetation, 
and  the  charm  of  the  house  will  groAV  with,  the  years.  The  old  olive 
trees,  which  are  abundantly  dotted  around,  form  a  beautiful  nucleus  for 
future  planting. 

The  interiors  are  simple  and  well  proportioned,  in  keeping  with  the 
Latin  flavor  of  the  ensemble.  The  site  and  climate  have  been  sensitively 
understood,  and  the  architecture  moulded  into  a  harmony  both  of  mass 
and  of  detail. 
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CHAPEL.  RKSIDKXCE  OF  MAJOR 
.1.  H.  H.  PESHIXE.  SANTA  BARBARA 
MYKON   HUNT.  ARCHITECT 
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SECOND  STORY  WING  OF  MAIN  HOUSE  AND  PART 
OF  CHAPEL,  RESIDENCE  OF  MAJOR  J.  H.  H.  PESHINE 
MYRON   HITNT,  ARCHITECT 
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MAI.V   ST.\[R^\■A^■    TO    SKCOX!)    STOKV,    RESIDKNXE   OF    MAJOR    T.    H.    U.    PESIIIXE. 

SAJ^TA   BAUr.AKA 
Mvron   Hunt,   Arcliitcct 
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Itril/l.     1<ESI1)EN<  E   OF   M AJCiR  .1.    H.    II.   PESHINE.    SANTA    liAKUAKA 
Myron  Hunt,   Architect 
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SKETCH  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  MAJOR  J.  H.  IT.  PESllINE,  SANTA  BARliARA 

Myron   Hunt,    Architect 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  H.  A.  CONNER,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
Lawrence  &  Holford,   Architects 
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ENTRANCE  GARDEN  APARTMENTS.   NEAR  PASXDENA 
IRVING  J.   GILL.  ARCHITECT 
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Garden  Apartment-Houses  of  the  West* 
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HERE  are  certain  fabulous  things,  like 
"cloud  flowers,"  "castles  in  the  air"  and 
fantastic  sayings,  such  as  "squaring  the 
circle"  and  "weaving  a  rope  of  sand,"  that  ar^^, 
referred  to  when  one  Avishes  to  speak  of  an 
impossibility,  an  altogether  incredible  thing. 
Garden  apartment  houses  might  be  classed  by 
some  people  among  the  fabulous  things,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  already  exist  amid 
the  flower  fields  of  California.  In  great  cities, 
apartm.ent  houses  are  sometimes  built  about  a 
simple  court,  planted  to  the  toughest  evergreen 
trees,  and  +hese  are  certainly  pleasanter  places 
in  v.hich  to  live  than  one  of  the  great  struc- 
tures without  open  courts  and  with  no  attempts 
at  a  garden.  But  the  apartment  house  encircled 
by  a  garden,  and  in  turn  surrounding  a  garden 
(which  we  are  here  presenting)  embodies  some 
of  the  most  profound  architectural  truths  of  this  age. 

These  apartments,  built  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Afadre  mountains, 
just  back  of  Pasadena.  California,  are  as  simple  as  human  art  can  con- 
struct them.  The  architect.  Air.  Irving  J.  Gill,  has  proven  to  this  genera- 
tion that  the  primitive  symbols  of  greatness,  grandeur  and  stability,  are 
as  beautiful  today  as  they  were  ages  ago.  He  feels  that  there  should  be 
a  return  to  the  three  great  principles  of  the  circle,  the  straight  line  and 
the  square.  The  circle  is  the  symbol  of  progression :  the  square  the 
strength,  and  the  straight  line  of  infinity. 

Man  has  become  so  confused  by  the  whirl  of  life  that  his  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  of  proportion  has  become  dulled.  He,  in  fact,  likes  confu- 
sion ;  he  wants  his  house  and  grounds  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  mul- 
titude of  needless  things.  The  only  way  to  teach  hira  the  error  of  his 
ways  is  to  swing  the  pendulum  far  (:o  the  other  extreme.  Mr.  Gill  has 
done  this  service  for  architects,  for  he  builds 
his  houses  absolutely  without  the  customary 
restless  ornamentation.  It  has  taken  courage 
to  defy  accepted  taste ;  but,  though  a  few 
people  at  first  gaze  in  horror  at  the  stark 
sim.plicity  of  his  houses,  after  passing  them  for 
a  few  times  they  come  to  like  them  and  find 
that  they  make  all  other  houses  look  cheap  and 
insignificant  by  comparison.  They  have  the 
bold  dignity  of  one  of  nature's  creations,  be- 
ing absolutely  free  from  all  decorations  save 
those  w^oven  across  them  by  this  master  ar- 
tist. 

Although  these  apartment  houses  are  so 
severely  simple,  for  some  reason  they  fairly 
breathe  rom.ance.  Each  little  apartment  shoul- 
ders its  neighbor  and,  circling  together,  they 
enclose  a  large  garden,  the  central  feature  of 
which   is   a   pergola   covered     with     flowering 

*  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Gill's  unique  apartments  were  illustrated  in  this  magazine.  At  that  time 
the  buildings  were  new  and  the  gardens  had  just  been  planted.  The  then  bare  walls  are  now 
literally  covered  with  vines  while  the  gardens  are  a  mass  of  wonderful  foliage  and  radiant  blooms. 
The   pictures   and    story   are   published   by    courtesy    of   Touchstone,    formerly    The    Craftsman. 
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vines.  The  .'iiJartiiients  are  built  of  concrete;  arc  fireproof;  the  doors  anfl 
-.vindows  are  set  in  metal  frames  and  there  are  no  casings  or  caps  or 
projections  of  any  kind  itiside  the  rooms  that  can  show  a  crack  or  cre- 
vice in  which  dirt  or  (hist  could  Uxlge.  l^.aseboards  and  walls  are  of  con- 
crete and  are  cur-ed  together  with  the  concrete  floor.  There  are  no  square 
joints  in  the  house.  The  I>ath  tubs  and  sinks  are  sunk  in  magnesite  and 
form  one  CDUtinuous  ])iece  with  the  walls  and  floor,  t'lus  ])reventing  an 
accunudatii)u  of  dirt  and  grease.  'J'he  firc])laccs  are  indented  and  raised 
slightly   from  the  Hoor. 

.\I1  sense  of  coldness  which  might  arise  from  so  severely  simple  a 
treatment  is  obviated  by  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  walls  and  the  dull 
pinkish-red  given  the  concrete  floors.  The  floors  are  treated  with  an  oil 
stain  and  wa.xed.  The  walls  are  tinted  a  soft  gray  and  given  a  surface 
finish  (a  secret  of  Mr.  Gill's)  which  causes  them  to  reflect  the  colors  of 
the  furnishings  of  each  room  and  to  echo  the  tenderest  glory  of  the  sky 
and  the  ])rilliant  colors  of  the  garden.  The  rooms,  therefore,  glow  with 
color  that  cannot  be  compared  to  anything  save  that  of  an  opal.  Changing 
constantly  with  the  mood  of  nature,  they  are  never  monotoncms  and  never 
inharmonious.  Their  classic  simplicity  gives  a  sense  of  rest,  peace  and 
satisfaction. 

Although  the  houses  are  little  more  than  cubes,  they  are  set  together 
in  such  a  nay  that  they  do  not  offend  the  eye.  and  their  square  towers 
cut  into  the  blue  sky  of  California  with  picturesque  severity.  The  handling 
of  windmv  and  door  spaces  are  particularly  happy,  for  they  are  varied  by 
a  sr;uare  or  a  circle  placed  where  each  will  give  the  most  telling  effect. 
Each  cottage  is  entered  through  a  loggia  that  serves  as  a  lounging  room 
by  day  and  a  sleeping  porch  by  night  Each  cottage  faces  the  ;^^arden  and 
has  a  garden  ])lot  of  its  own,  leading  to  the  central  pergola  where  all  the 
tenants  assemble.  This  ])ergola  is  constructed  of  concrete  pillars  and  eu- 
calyptus beams.  It  is  thirty-seven  feet  square  and  is  furnished  with  rustic 
tables  and  chairs,  and  overhung  with  luxuriant  vines  such  as  only  Cali- 
fornia can  i)roduce.  The  little  creeper,  iiciis  ripens,  has  been  depended 
ui)on  to  grace  the  doorways,  and  no  ornament  made  by  man  can  equal 
in  delicac}   or  grace  the  decorative  effect  that  it  creates. 

In  ar'ditiou  to  the  aesthetic  success  of  this  severely  simple  apartment 
house  it  comes  as  near  to  permanent  construction  as  it  is  possible  for  man- 
kind to  attain.  The  .Sierra  Madre  Garden  Apartment  Houses  have  proven 
so  satisfactory  that  the  experiment  has  been  twice  repeated  by  Mr.  Gill 
in  San  Diego.  Df  course,  the  designs  are  very  different,  but  the  spirit  is 
the  same.  Each  apartment  is  entered  through  a  garden  and  has  a  garden 
of  its  f)\vn.  The  arch  has  been  called  upon  to  relieve  the  severity  of  the 
cube.  .All  ornamentation  1k:s  been  left  to  the  gracious  skill  of  vine  and 
flower. 

The  buildings  are  of  concrete,  and  steel  and  whoever  passes  the 
chastely  simple  dwelling  houses  cannot  but  feel  that  any  deviation  from 
their  architectural   simplicity  would   result   in   a   loss   of  dignity. 

Mr.  (iill  depends  for  his  effects  upon  the  beatity  of  straight  lines;  the 
force  of  light  and  shade;  the  power  of  balanced  masses  and  the  fascinat- 
ing i)lay  of  color  as  it  j-asses  before  the  plain  background  of  concrete 
walls. 

Honesty,  frankness  and  sini])licitv  characterize  the  exterior  of  these 
houses;  comfort  and  loveliness  ])ervade  the  interior.  .Mr.  (iill  designs  his 
houses  from  the  center  of  the  street  to  the  heart  of  the  house;  that  is. 
he  directs  the  planting  of  the  street  trees,  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens  and 
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the  position  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden.  Although  he  beHeves  in  ab- 
solute severity  of  walls,  he  also  loves  the  rioting  beauty  of  flowers.  He 
takes  pleasure  in  seeing  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  flashing  like  a  dream 
against  the  peculiar  surface  of  his  houses.  Every  flower  thus  creates  a 
double  beauty — that  of  its  own  life  and  its  mirrored  reflection  on  the 
wall. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  learned  that  living  is  a  far  pleas- 
anter  art  when  it  is  shorn  of  the  myriad  complications  that  are  non-es- 
sential. Now  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  relax  our  vigilance  in  the  mat- 
ter of  thrift  we  find  that  we  are  more  wise  aVjout  the  spending  of  our 
money.  We  will  always  spend  liberally,  but  in  the  future  our  generosity 
will  be  wise  rather  than  foolish. 

Ruskin  has  told  us  that  we  should  put  the  money  spent  in  needless 
ornament  into  the  foundation  of  the  house.  We  who  are  interested  in 
making  America  a  land  of  beautiful  homes  cannot  but  feel  that  if  useless 
ornaments  were  discarded  there  would  be  funds  enough  for  lovely  gar- 
dens. And  is  there  any  human  being  who  would  not  rather  have  a  grow- 
ing vine  than  a  mosaic,  or  a  living  rose  than  its  sculptored  counter- 
part ? 

Apartment  houses  such  as  Mr.  Gill  has  designed  in  the  West  insist 
upon  being  surrounded  and  filled  with  a  garden.  The  superintendent  of 
such  apartment  houses  must  also  be  a  gardener.  He  must  know  how  to 
mow  a  lawn  as  well  as  feed  the  furnace.  Whatever  we  demand,  we  get. 
The  fault  lies  in  the  liinitation  of  our  demands.  If  we  insist  upon  gar- 
dens (even  for  apartment  houses),  we  shall  have  them. 
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These  ])hotogra|)lis  of  ai).'irtnients  now  established  in  the  West  ad- 
vance our  ideals.  Trnly.  there  are  scrni(.ns  in  stones  and  also  in  severely 
siniple  ajjartment  houses,  substantially  l>uilt  and  inse])arablc  from  a 
jjarden. 

*  * 

The  Merit  and  Fate  of  California  Architecture 

THM  architectural  niaj^^azines  of  the  East  are  including  nnjre  and  m(jre 
among  illustrations  the  best  work  produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
is  true  that  in  Eastern.  Middle  Western,  or  even  the  Southern  States, 
most  of  the  California  work  is  not  capable  of  reproduction  or  even' of 
healthy  adaptation.  In  consequence,  the  puldication  of  the  examples  will 
not  help  architects  in  those  parts  as  models  for  their  own  work,  yet  the  charm 
and  exotic  effects  of  the  Sunny  California  work  is  irresistible  in  its  suggestive 
(|uality.  W  here  it  is  lacking  in  material  for  actual  ser\'ice  as  a  model  it 
should  furnish  to  those  who  understand  its  intention  an  inspiration  which 
will  extend  into  work  of  a  radically  different  school. 

California  work,  particularly  in  residences  of  the  higher  class,  around 
Santa  Barbara.  Los  Angeles  or  San  Erancisco,  inevitably  leaves  the 
impression,  the  feeling  of  freedom,  the  liberation  of  one's  traditional  fetters, 
which  an  exhibition  of  no  other  architectural  style  in  America  can  do. 

It  has  that  intangible  as])ect  that  can  be  felt  only  through  the  senses, 
called  "charm. ■■  Added  to  this  is  the  quality  of  the  light  in  which  it  is 
photographed,  the  light  that  has  compelled  the  attention  of  camera  men 
ever>-where.  There  is  a  consistency  in  the  architectural  style  of  Califor- 
nia's best  residence  work,  and  truth  to  its  locale  in  every  way.  And 
surprising  is  the  fact  that  its  best  and  truest  lovers  are  Easterners  all — 
Myron  Hunt.  Willis  Polk,  Bertram  Goodhue.  Louis  Christian  MuUgardt 
and  Arthur  B.  Benton — to  name  a  few  whose  work  si)arkles  like  gems — 
works  that  help  to  restore  in  the  jaded  architectural  critic  again  a  high 
understanding  of  architecture's  capacity:  works  that  redeem  architecture 
against  all  its  sinners  and  their  sins;  works  that  inspire  the  renewed  faith 
in  the  art  and  its  necessity  to  the  human  race. 

Seen  both  in  its  reality  and  in  its  picturing,  it  reminds  one  again 
through  its  similarity  of  climate  and  light  of  the  Avork  of  other  sunny 
countries  and  of  other  times- -Spain  and  Italy  and  Greece.  Eor  it  seems 
that  only  under  such  suns  does  architecture  reach  fullest  over  and  beyond 
the  intellectual  appeal,  to  give  forth  a  call  to  that  truest  of  all  standards, 
the  human  feelings.  Gothic,  in  its  austere,  intellectual  beauty,  was  never 
so  universal,  so  far-reaching  and  so  linman  in  its  ap])eal.  It  is  great 
architecture,  Init  does  not  reach  the  human  heart  as  does  the  architecture 
of  the  sunny  countries;  and  so,  of  all  American  architecture,  that  which 
stirs  the  emotions  deepest  and  raises  one  farthest  out  of  one's  self,  even 
though  it  be  for  a  fleeting  moment,  is  the  architecture  of  California  in  its 
highest  exemplification.  May  the  work  of  these  artists  in  stucco  be  more 
lasting  than  their  actual  buildings' 

*  *  *  *  :i:  *  *  *  *  2-;  :^  :):  * 

And  yet  though  these  productions  have  no  lasting  cpiality  in  a  purely 
monumental  way,  their  suggestive  charm,  the  magic  haze  that  we  see  them 
through,  extends  their  influence  in  an  indirect  manner  into  other  climes. 
There  they  may  not.  it  is  true,  be  copied,  or  even  adapted,  and  thus  as 
architectural  examples  have  not  any  power  of  reproduction  or  transfer- 
ence; and  so  may  only  serve  as  inspirations  for  better  work,  tiirough  the 
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emotion  of  pure  beauty  and  loveliness  they  generate  in  those  who  behold 
them  in  their  original  form. 

All  native  architectures  possess  to  some  degree  this  quality  of  exotic- 
ism, but  with  California's  best  architecture  this  exotic  quality  is  rarer 
because  developed  in  conditions  of  isolation  and  climate —  a  unique  com- 
bination of  the  light  of  a  certain  latitude  com.bined  with  the  temperature 
of  another,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  world  which  permitted 
the  freedom  of  initiation  which  goes  with  absence  of  dogmatic  precedent, 
plus  that  greatest  of  all  stimulants  to  the  development  of  art — wealth. 

This  is  both  the  merit  and  the  fate  of  the  best  California  architecture 
— that  it  is  so  fitting  amidst  its  own  conditions  as  to  appeal  to  the  most 
delicate  sensibilities  by  its  beauty;  but  again,  just  because  it  is  so  much 
a  native  growth  it  cannot  be  transplanted  under  other  conditions.  Its 
joyousness  may  inspire  like  joyousness,  but  cannot  be  built  into  structures 
elsewhere,  though  they  may  be  copied  line  for  line.  Nothing  tangible  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  architecture  of  California. — Building  Review,  New 
Orleans. 

MR.  MULLGARDT'S  ANSWER 

r>  ELATIVE  to  the  interesting  article  published  in  the  Building-  Review  of 
l\  New  Orleans,  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  be  told  from  the 
outside  that  California  has  an  Architectural  style  of  its  own.  To  some 
of  us  it  seems  as  if  certain  parts  of  our  beautiful  State  had  been  littered  with 
a  type  of  bungalows  sadly  suggestive  of  the  dolorific  strains  produced  by  an 
old-time  organ  grinder,  because  the  one  is  as  nearly  painful  to  look  at  as  the 
other  is  to  listen  to. 

It  would  seem  quite  right  to  state,  as  has  been  said,  that  similar  work  to 
that  of  our  best  type  of  California  architecture  could  not  be  equall}^  attractive 
elsewhere.  California's  good  architecture  must  appeal  to  the  senses  largely 
because  of  its  appropriateness  to  climatic  conditions  and  its  inherent  qualities, 
reminiscent  of  sunny  climate  and  early  histor}^  which  truly  belongs  to  Cali- 
fornia. I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  Building  Review  of  New  Orleans  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  satisfactoril}^  transplant  California  architecture  to 
other  states  of  the  Union.  This  acknowledgment,  I  consider,  applies  in  a 
similar  manner  to  most  architecture  and  places.  New  England  Colonial  archi- 
tecture, for  instance,  does  not  appear  at  home  in  California. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Europe  is  subdivided  into  many  units,  each  of 
which  has  its  particular  style  or  styles,  customs  and  traditions.  America  is 
similarly  divided,  and  in  a  large  degree  has  varying  customs  and  traditions 
as  is  true  of  Europe.  I  consider  that  such  varying  customs  and  traditions 
as  do  exist  should  be  permitted  to  influence  the  development  of  that  or  those 
styles  of  architecture  which  seem  most  appropriate  and  native  to  each  section. 
It  is  in  a  sense  imperative  that  architecture  be  developed  traditionally  as  the 
best  in  architecture  is  art  and  all  art  is  largely  and  properly  based  on 
sentiment.  L.  C.  Mullgardt,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

No  Need  to  Worry  About  the  Future 

BUILDING  all  over  the  country  is  behind  about  three  billion  dollars. 
We  curtailed  our  buying  about  eight  billion  dollars  a  year  to  spend 
the  money  to  get  the  Kaiser.     After  having  shelved  the  Kaiser,  the 
country  has  to  work  to  fill  the  empty  shelves  of  the  stores. 

The  Old  World  will  have  to  buy  about  seven  billions'  worth  of  our 
materials  a  year,  at  least  for  two  years.  South  America  needs  two  billions 
a  year.     Yet,  there  are  people  among  us  who  worry  about  the  future. 
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Suggestions  for  Local  Own-Your-Own-Home 

Campaign* 

AMI'-KlCA  iK'cds  li(»!ncs.  X'arious  authorities  estimate  the  dwelling 
shortage  in  the  I'nited  Stales  at  from  tive  hiimlrcd  thousand  to  one 
million. 

To  huild  a  home  is  to  su]>ply  that  which  meets  a  pressing  need.  If  a 
city  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  adequate  dwelling  facilities  obviously  it 
would  he  in-.])rudent  to  go  in  for  an  Own-Your-(Jwn-IIome  campaign. 
Such  cities  are  few.  The  vast  majority  of  cities  come  out  of  the  war 
ilmost  a  year  behind  in  their  home  building.  The  r)wn-Your-Own-Home 
cam])aign.  therefore,  i-^  fundamer.tally  sound  because  it  meets  a  pressing 
need. 

America  needs  an  immediate  revival  of  nnmial  business,  liuilding  is 
a  basic  industry.  The  construction  of  a  house  creates  a  diversitied 
demand  for  materials.  It  tends  to  stimulate  business,  from  ditch  digging 
to  banking.  Wherever  a  house  is  built  there  is  a  stimulus  for  business, 
so  the  material  benefits  from  home-building  acti\ity  are  scattered  over 
the  entire  country. 

America  needs  an  immediate  augmenting  of  it.-  ca])acity  to  absorb 
labor.  lUiilding  and  its  correlated  industries  offer  a  logical  field  for  pro- 
viding bniTer  emi)loyment  for  labor  while  the  country's  industrial  and 
commercial  organization  is  making  the  transition  from  war  mobilization 
to  peace  ])roduction.  A  home-building  campaign  (|uickens  the  labor 
market  in  the  community  where  the  home  is  built :  it  ])rovides  a  commu- 
nity insurance  against  the  socird  ills  which  iii variably  follow  in  the  wake- 
of  unemployment. 

Here  are  the  three  realities  of  a  situation  now  confronting  our  cities 
and  the  nation.  (  )n  these  three  realities  which  have  an  immediate  bearing 
on  our  material  welfare,  even  on  our  social  i^rogress  and  national  sta- 
bility, rests  a  superstructure  of  incalcidable  s])iritual  benefits  j)rt)foundly 
desirable  at  this  period  in  the  nation  s  history. 

The  hard-headed,  far-seeing  business  man  will  agree  that  artificial 
stimulation  of  business  always  brings  such  a  reaction  as  justifies  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  such  a  policy.  He  will  see.  too,  that  here 
is  a  pnjposition.  sane  and  business-^ike,  sound  in  its  economic  phases, 
because  (1)  there  is  a  real  demand  for  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  build. 
(2)  building  is  a  Jiatural  stimulus  for  business  and  commerce  now  halt- 
ing and  hohling  back,  and  (3)  the  more  immediate  the  resumption  of 
business  and  commerce  the  sooner  the  unemployment  menace,  with  its 
unrest  and  incipient  disorder,  will  fade  before  such  demands  for  labor  as  will 
be  incidental  to  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  and  industrial  activity. 

(Government  sui)ervision  and  direction,  extended  through  the  countrv 
in  almost  every  activity  to  serve  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  war. 
has  been  withdrawn.  Individtial  and  corporate  initiative  must  .igain  be 
the  ])rcsiding  genius  in  our  ]irogress.  For  tliis  initiati\e  to  be  timid  and 
hesitate  is  to  invite  very  serious  embarrassments.  Professor  Irving 
lisher,  of  Vale  University,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  price  and 
industrial  matters,  m.akes  this  significant  statement : 

The  fundamental  practical  (jiiestion  confrontinjjf  business  men  is  whether  the 
general  level  of  prices  is  jfoin><  to  fall.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  going  to  fall  much, 
if  at  all.     We  are  on  a  permanently  higlier  price  level  and   the  sooner  the  business 

'Prcparefl  l)y  Infi)rin.T(ion  and  K<)iualinii  Si-rvicc.  l'nitc<l  Slati-s  I  )i-))niliiunt  of  r,al)i>r,  Wa<;li- 
ingtuii,  D.  C. 
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men  of  the  country  take  this  view  and  adjust  themselves  to  it  the  sooner  will  they 
save  themselves  and  the  Nation  from  the  misfortune  which  will  come  if  we  persist 
in  our  present  false  hope. 

The  fact  that  building  is  a  local  inclttstry  is  always  a  chief  argument 
in  its  favor.  Not  only  is  the  labor  of  the  community  required,  but  eco- 
nomical considerations  cause  the  use  of  materials  close  at  hand — lumber, 
brick,  or  stone,  as  the  case  may  be — and  men  of  many  trades,  townsmen, 
and  perhaps  neighbors,  are  required  to  put  in  place  what  has  been  bought 
near  by.  For  this  reason  the  promotion  of  building  assures  the  most 
equitable  distribution  of  work  and  a  general  speeding  up  of  local  trade. 

When  extensive  bttilding  is  started  in  any  community  there  is  soon  a 
rivalry  that  promotes  wide  activity.  The  standard  of  architecture  im- 
proves and  the  color  of  paint  on  a  house  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
Interior  decoration  is  studied.  Beauty  becomes  a  dominant  consideration, 
and  soon  gardens  bloom  where  there  were  unkempt  dooryards.  From  the 
home  the  building  idea  spreads  to  schools  and  churches.  Thus  the  whole 
community  is  transformed.  Repairs  no  longer  are  likely  to  be  neglected. 
The  sleepiest  village  aspires  to  be  a  town,  while  the  laziest  town  begins 
to  be  a  city. 

Since  the  owner  of  a  home  natiu"ally  has  a  personal  concern  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  he  asstimes  a  leading  part  in  the  commu- 
nity. He  has  taken  root  and  is  no  longer  a  drifter.  He  has  an  object  for 
which  to  work  and  to  save  money.  His  family  shares  with  him.  this  sense 
of  responsibility.  Better  living  conditions  increase  efficiency,  impart  the 
stimulating  influence  of  h.appiness,  and  insure  a  high  morale.  Home- 
owning  affords  the  best  environment  for  childhood  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  good  citizenship.  It  creates  reserves  for  periods  of  misfortune 
and  for  old  age.     It  is  the  foundation  for  the  best  sort  of  patriotism. 

At  this  period  of  industrial  readi'ustment  the  Own-Your-Own-Home 
campaign  has  a  special  importance.  Small  projects  are  easier  to  start 
than  large  ones;  they  are  the  logical  point  from  which  to  advance  to  big 
building  enterprises.  Through  them  confidence  will  be  established,  for 
every  builder  will  be  rendering  a  patriotic  service  in  thus  proving  his 
faith  in  his  country's  power  safely  and  quickly  to  readjust  its  business  to 
the  changed  conditions  following  a  great  war. 

To  the  thousands  of  returning  soldiers  home  will  have  a  new  meaning 
after  the  sacrifices  of  war.  They  are  coming  back  to  familiar  towns  and 
cities  where  there  is  a  lack  of  housing  because  of  suspended  construction, 
and,  if  they  are  engaged  in  building,  they  will  have  the  sort  of  employ- 
ment that  gives  them  a  sense  of  partnership  in  aiding  the  development  of 
communities  to  which  they  belong  and  to  Avhich  their  military  service  has 
added  a  lasting  glory. 

In  home-building  a  new  phase  of  patriotism  is  expressed.  For  this 
reason  mayors  of  cities  should  co-operate  with  cham.bers  of  commerce, 
real  estate  boards,  women's  clubs,  and  other  organizations  in  promoting 
a  Government  movement  which  represents  the  most  practical  of  all 
reconstruction  efforts. 

The  national  campaign  must  be  sustained  by  local  campaigns,  thor- 
oughly organized  and  scientifically  conducted. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  attitude  toward  an  Own-Your- 
Own-Home  movement  must  be,  first  of  all,  that  of  interest  in  civic,  social, 
and  business  betterment.  The  prospective  home  owner's  interest  equals 
in  importance  that  of  all  other  elements  combined.  For  this  reason  he 
should    have    representation,    majority    representation   if   possible,    on    the 
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general  ;iii<I  su!>c«>niinitlees.  In  localities  where  labor  is  organized  the 
nnions  should  have  liberal  representation,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
vitally  interested  and  they  have  the  working  organization  for  getting  over 
to  the  working  people  the  intent  and  possibilities  of  the  canii)aign. 

As  a  means  of  stimulating  individual  effort,  and.  through  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  individual  efforts,  the  development  of  the  best  community  inter- 
ests, Own-Vour-(Jwn-llome  campaigns  have  proved  to  be  aids  to  present- 
day  business  enterprise  and  largely  conducive  to  sustained  progress  in 
civic  development.  At  this  time  they  have  a  new  significance,  since  they 
present  a  i)ractical  method  of  providing  employment  for  returning  soldiers 
and  stabilizing  labctr  during  the  period  when  transition  from  a  war  to  a 
])eace  basis  ])resents  a  serious  nati(jnal  ])roblem.  It  is  as  much  a  patriotic 
duty  to  build  ncnv  as  it  was  to  render  service  and  to  make  sacrifices  in  all 
possible  ways  during  the  war.  The  process  of  readjustment  demands  the 
same  sort  of  loyal  effort,  the  same  energetic  action  that  the  ordeal  of  war 
preparation  imposed. 

(Jwn-Vour-Own-Home  campaigns  have  been  tested  in  a  number  of 
cities  and  invariably  have  been  successful.  First,  ihey  have  awakened 
local  pride  and  unified  civic  ambitions.  They  have  aroused  a  pull-together 
spirit  which  has  brought  about  many  community  benefits.  A  building 
movement  is  the  one  public  undertaking  that  makes  the  double  appeal  to 
municipal  pride  and  personal  interest.  It  promises  profit  to  everyone, 
from  the  architect  who  draws  the  plans  to  the  laborer  who  makes  the 
excavation.  But  not  only  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stonemasons  and  other 
skilled  artisans  are  concerned.  Men  of  widely  varying  occupations  must 
contribute  to  construction  needs.  The  local  dealer  in  hardware,  the  mer- 
chant who  sells  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  the  man  who  handles  wall  paper 
and  paints — all  are  needed. 

Will  Owners  Take  a  "Sporting  Chance?" 

CAXXOT  the  architects  convince  their  clients  that  it  is  at  least  w^orth 
while  to  take  a  "sporting  chance"  right  now  and  have  plans  made 
and  the  bids  taken?  And  pay  the  architect  for  his  trouble  besides! 
This  relatively  small  expense  is  the  only  "chance"  the  owner  takes  in  the 
matter,  as  the  contractors,  while  stating  that  they  are  wasting  their  time 
to  some  extent  in  figuring  jobs  that  ne^er  go  through,  are  yet  willing  to 
continue  doing  so  because  it  is  clearly  to  their  best  interest  to  assist  in 
the  resumption  of  building  activity.  Every  job  that  is  figured  does  not 
fall  flat;  a  good  percentage  of  them  are  ready  to  be  signed  up.  and  this 
])ercentage  is  steadily  increasing. 

It  simply  means  carefulness  must  be  c*;ercised  on  the  ])art  of  the  archi- 
tect in  conserving  every  item  ])ossil)le  in  i)lan  and  design  ;  in  not  making 
absurd  guesses  for  the  owner's  benefit.  To  induce  the  owner  to  take  a 
"sporting  chance."  so  to  speak,  in  getting  the  plans  under  way  and  com- 
pensating the  architect.  The  contractor  will  do  his  level  best  to  land  the 
job.  The  result,  among  other  things,  will  be  a  closer  getting  together 
between  the  architect  and  the  contractor,  in  the  wholesome  endeavor  of 
getting  the  job  through,  and  on  the  whole  a  more  outsp(»ken  and  practi- 
cal view  of  the  whole  transaction  on  the  part  of  owner,  architect  and 
contractors. 

It  is  up  to  the  dealers  to  do  their  level  best — and  the  c|uestion  has 
arisen,  and  is  a  serir)us  one.     Are  they  doing  so? — Ruilding  Rc\icw. 
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RESIDENCE    FOR   MR.   KING 
J.    R.    Miller,    Architect 

Some  Architectural  Scale  Models 

Executed iby  BERTHOLD  V.  GEROW* 

ABOUT  five  years  ago  an  article  reviewing  the  annual  exhibit  of  the 
N.  Y.  Architectural  League,  appeared  in  one  of  the  Eastern  archi- 
tectural magazines.  The  writer,  in  the  course  of  describing  the 
work  of  different  architects  and  artists  on  exhibition,  said:  "A 
feature,  although  but  little  accented,  is  the  scale  model,  shown  by  seve- 
ral examples  in  this  gallery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laity  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  the  appeal  of  a  work  of  architecture  when 
presented  in  this  form,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  are  more  scale  models 
in  future  exhibitions.  It  is  significant  of  the  interest  they  create  that 
visitors  tarry  longer  in  their  examination  of  models  than  in  the  other 
architectural  exhibits". 

Five  years  ago  a  scale  model  was  something  of  a  novelty  but  today 
it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  architectural 
profession.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  scale  models  are  very  rapidly  sup- 
planting perspectives  and  rendered  sketches  as  a  means  of  portrayal  and 
presentation. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this — the  principal  ones  are  that  to 
the  architect  they  -offer  for  all  purposes  a  method  of  study  that  is  un- 
surpassed. By  their  means  the  most  intricate  problems  in  architectural 
design  may  be  easily  and  accurately  worked  out.  Any  weakness  or  defects 
in  the  design  can  then  be  quickly  perceived  and  corrected,  thus  obviating  the 
making  of  numerous  unnecessary  sketches. 

Furthermore  a  scale  model  is  the  only  medium  (outside  of  the  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  building  itself)  by  which  the  third  dimension 
can  be  accurately  studied. 

In  most  cases  however,  it  is  to  the  client  that  the  model  renders  the 
greatest  service,  for  b}^  studying  the  floor  plans,  etc.,  in  conjunction  with 
the  model,  he  is  able  to  see  how  his  building  will  actually  appear  when 
completed. 

Although  most  architects  now  recognize  the  value  of  the  scale  model 
and  many  of  the  larger  architects  emplo)^  a  model  maker  in  their 
offices  continuously,  it  has  been  the  Avriter's  experience  that  a  great  many 
architects  still  labor  under  the  imijression  that  only  where  the  proposed 
structure  is  to  be  of  a  very  considerable  cost  and  the  architect's  com- 
mission proportionately  large,  are  they  justified  in  having  a  model  executed. 

*116   Natoma   St.,   San   Francisco. 
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DESIC.N    FOR    KESIDENCE 
Howard    K:    White,    Architects 


FACADE.  HIPPODROME  THEATRE,   SAN  JOSE 

Binder   &   Curtis,   Architects 

Weeks  &   Day,   Consulting   Architects 
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RESIDENCE    FOR    ROSE    HENRIETTA    ORCHARD 
.1.   W.   Dolliver,   Architect 

That  this  impression  might  be  corrected  the  writer  has  selected  pho- 
graphs  of  models  of  representative  types  ranging  from  small  houses  to  large 
buildings.  These  models  were  executed  by  him  during  the  past  year 
for  the  architects  over  whose  names  they  appear  and  although  they  were 
prepared  for  many  and  varied  purposes  such  as  exhibition,  study,  com;- 
petition  and  presentation,  in  no  case  did  the  cost  of  the  model  exceed  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  structure  and  in  most  cases  it  was 
nearer  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

While  this  rule  may  be  applied  to  structures  costing  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand   dollars  or  more  it  will  not  apply  to  buildings  costing 


GROUP    SCHEME 
C.    H.    Cheney,    Architect    and    City   Planner 
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less.   However,  it   is  very  seldom   that  even  a  perspective   is  justified   on 
buildings  costing  less  than   ten  thousand  dollars. 

* 

Notes  on  the  F.  W.  Bradley  Residence     . 

THE  original  house,  built  several  years  ago  and  entered  from   Broadway, 
was  changed  and  enlarged  so  that  the  main  entrance  now  faces  Pacific 
a\"enue,  San  Francisco.     To  frame  this  approach,  additional  property  was 
acquired  on  I'acific  avenue,  and  one  residence  was  torn  down  while  a  second 
was  remodeled  so  as  to  form  an  architectural  treatment  to  the  main  house. 
This  has  been  designed  in  the  Georgian  style  of  architecture. 

To  approach  the  housC:  one  enters  the  Pacific  avenue  driveway  through  a 
garden  planted  on  both  sides,  to  a  large  paved  court.  From  this  court,  one 
may  enter  the  main  house  or  take  the  stairs  to  the  garden,  from  which  may 
be  had  a  wonderful  view  of  the  bay,  with  Alcatraz  island  oflf  to  the  northeast. 
The  garden  is  a  remarkably  successful  treatment  for  a  city  residence.  Mr. 
Chas.  Peter  Wrecks  is  the  architect  and  Mr.  John  McLeran  was  in  charge  of 
the  landscape  work. 

Bituminous  Carpet  on  Concrete  Roads 

Thin  bituminous  carpets  are  not  now  ordinarily  laid  on  new  concrete  roads. 
Where  such  carpets  are  used  at  all,  the  common  practice  is  not  to  lay  them 
until  the  concrete  surface  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  wear.  Bituminous 
surfaces  stick  better  to  warm  concrete  than  to  new  concrete.  But  the  main 
reason  for  ]X)stponing  the  application  of  a  bituminous  carpet  is  to  secure  the 
maximum  amount  of  wear  from  the  concrete  surface  before  covering  it  with  a 
l>ituminous  wearing  coat. 

It  is  still  a  debated  question  whether  a  thin  bituminous  carpet  should  be  laid 
at  all  on  concrete.  If  it  is  thin  it  does  not  serve  to  distribute  the  wheel  load 
over  the  concrete ;  hence  a  stronger  concrete  is  needed  than  where  a  fairly  thick 
asphalt  is  used.  A  thin  bituminous  carpet  on  a  lean  concrete  base  is  undoubtedly 
an  economic  mistake.  But  if  a  lean  concrete  is  used,  should  not  a  fairly  thick 
as]>halt  wearing  coat  l)e  applied  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  concrete  to 
wear?  Lean  concrete  is  apt  to  wear  ver)^  unevenly,  resulting  in  a  wavy  or 
l)itted  surface  that  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  base  for  an  asphalt  pavement. — 
Exchange. 
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Building  Prices  —  Down  or  Up? 

By   GEORGE    E.    BURLINGAME* 

THE  sentiment  expressed  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  investment  magazines 
that   "building-   costs   are   70%    higher   than   in    1914   and   are    far  too 
high"   has   been  thus   far,   evidently,   the   emphatic   sentiment   of  the 
country.     With   nearly   half   the   year  gone   and   with   perhaps   the   m.ost 
extraordinary  demand   for   houses   the   country   has   ever  witnessed,   con- 
struction has  proceeded  at  about  20%  of  normal. 

This  inactivity,  it  was  insisted,  must  unquestionably  set  prices  tumbling. 

Prices,  however,  remain  essentially  as  they  were.  The  slight  drop 
early  in  the  season  has  been  in  the  aggregate  more  than  recovered.  And 
so  the  far-sighted  man  whose  building  requirements  are  becoming  more 
and  more  pressing  has  stopped  arbitrarily  repeating  to  himself  the  dog- 
matic formula  "prices  have  got  to  com.e  down,"  and  is  now  asking  himself 
quite  seriously  to  what  extent  it  is  the  wish  alone  that  is  father  to  that 
belief  and  what  the  factors  are  that  must  inevitably  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  price  changes  that  are  to  come  about. 

Prices,  of  course,  are  the  sum  of  costs  plus  profits. 

Costs  are  made  up  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  cost  of 
labor — the  tree  in  the  forest  or  the  ore  in  the  ground,  and  all  the  various 
processes  of  labor,  direct  and  indirect,  required  to  convert  it  into  the 
finished  product,  to  transport  it  to  market  and  to  transact  all  the  business 
and  keep  all  the  records  incidental  to  this  conversion  and  marketing. 

Profit  is  what  is  left  after  all  these  operations  have  been  paid  for  and 
interest  on  investment  has  been  take.n  care  of,  and  represents  compensa- 
tion for  risk  assumed. 

It  is  clear  that  a  reduction  in  price  cannot  be  secured  without  equally 
reducing  one  or  more  of  these  elements  that  make  it  up  and  that  the 
extent  to  which  a  price  can  or  wall  be  reduced  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  elements  which  enter  into  it  can  or  will  be  reduced. 
The  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  its  natural  state  before  a  stroke  of 
labor  has  been  put  upon  it  constitutes  so  small  a  part  of  the  finished  com- 
modity that  it  may  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  be  disregarded. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  means  either  an  increase  in  efficiency  or  a 
reduction  in  wages  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  the  two.  In  efficiency 
neither  clerical,  mechanical  nor  administrative  labor  can  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  come  up  to  normal  for  a  considerable  period  while  organ- 
izations are  being  re-formed,  men  are  becoming  re-accustomed  to  their 
work  and  business  associations  are  being  re-established.  And  it  has  been 
made  unmistakably  clear  by  organized  labor  and  is  now  very  generally 
conceded  that  wages  will  not  be  reduced. 

What  is  the  promise  in  the  direction  of  reducing  profits? 

Since  the  begining  of  1919  every  possible  pressure  has  been  exerted 
to  force  dowm  the  prices  of  building  materials.  First  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public,  which  had  been  led  to  expect  such  a  reduction  and  insisted 
upon  accepting  no  other  solution;  secondly  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  straining  every  effort  to  increase  industrial  activity  so 
that  it  would  take  care  of  the  great  army  enlisted  and  otherwise  engaged 
in  war  activities,  that  soon  must  be  reabsorbed  into  normal  civil  life,  and 
to  meet  the  menace  of  Bolshevism  through  unemployment ;  and  finally  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer  and  producer,  who  could  see  not  only  the 
Governments'  point  of  view^  and  practical  self  interest  in  a  program  that 

*  Mr.  Burlingame  is  a  well-known  San  Francisco  contractor  who  has  resumed  his  business  afte- 
nearly  two  year's  absence  in  the  government   service. 
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would  stimulate  consumptii  in  to  the  niaximuni,  Init,  liinisclt  convinced 
that  prices  were  i^oinij^  to  droj).  was  willing^  to  unload  his  stock  at  a  small 
loss  rather  than  he  compelled  to  rake  a  larger  one  later. 

Due  to  this  pressure  there  w.as,  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  a 
downward  movement  of  prices.  This  reduction  had  to  come  out  of  the 
profits,  for  the  lahor  costs,  it  was  found,  could  not  he  lowered. 

The  fact  that  prices  are  now  on  the  upward  move  ai)pears  to  me  to 
indicate  that  so  far  as  cutting  the  profit  margin  is  concerned  the  bottom 
has  been  substantially  reached.  While  the  present  upward  tendency  is 
undcmbtedly  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  falling  price  conditions 
discourage  active  buying.  1  believe  it  is  primarily  due  to  a  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  and  to  the  feeling  that  no  further  good  is  to  be  gained 
by  holding  to  an  unsatisfactory  margin  of  profit. 

Not  being  an  historian,  a  financial  expert  or  a  statistician,  it  is  per- 
fectly ethical  for  me  to  deduce  a  conclusion  from  all  this.  It  is  likewise 
entirely  safe,  for  the  skies  will  not  fall  if  I  am  wrong.  It  seems  very  clear 
to  me,  however,  that  building  costs  positively  are  not  going  down;  that 
in  fact  such  fluctuations  as  there  will  be  will  have  an  upward  rather  than 
a  downward  tendency. 

The  fact  that  business  failures  reached  during  April  the  lowest  level  in 
thirteen  years  seems  to  me  to  signify  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
conduct  business  on  a  v.ider  margin  of  profit  and  if  business  becomes  as 
active  as  is  anticipated  this  tendency  is  quite  likely  to  increase.  It  is 
verv  much  more  certain  that  wages  will  not  go  low^er  than  that  they  will 
not  go  higher.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  steadily  mounting  deficit  in 
the  operation  of  railways  cannot  continue  to  be  taken  care  of  by  taxation 
after  the  roads  are  turned  back  to  private  ownership  and  that  freight  rates 
may  be  affected. 

"Tkit,"  I  hear  someone  say.  "it  takes  a  buver  as  well  as  a  seller  to 
make  a  sale.  You  cannot  jam  prices  arbitrarily  down  the  throat  of  the 
general  public."  The  answer  is.  neither  can  you  force  the  seller  to  sell  at 
a  loss.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the  general  public  is  seller  as  well 
as  buyer  and  that  its  attitude  as  buyer  will  be  influenced  by  its  attitude 
as  seller. 

Ultimately  the  public  must  pay  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  plus  a  reason- 
able profit,  and  this  it  will  pay  if  it  desires  the  goods.  The  automobile 
industry  has  been  built  up  on  this  unfailing  fact.  The  Public  has  long  since  be- 
come adjusted  to  the  idea  of  paying  double  prices  for  shoes,  clothing  and 
])r(jvisions,  but  it  has  continued  to  think  of  building  costs  in  terms  of  1914 
])rices.  It  will,  however,  hesitate  to  accept  the  new  price  level  only  until 
it  becomes  assured  that  this  level  is  not  going  to  be  lowered  and  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  further  waiting. 

Underlying  the  whole  question  of  higher  prices,  however,  as  the  tide 
underlies  the  float,  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  world's  circulating- 
medium.  In  a  short  four  and  a  half  year  period,  to  quote  Mr.  O.  P. 
Austin,  statistician  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City,  world 
paper  money  has  increased  thirty-six  billion  dollars,  world  evidences  of 
national  indebtedness  one  hundred  an.d  eighty  billi.m  dollars  and  bank 
dejjosits  nearly  fifty  billion  dollars. 

Does  it  seem  illogical,  then,  that  with  such  a  vast  increase  in  the 
worlds  currency  its  value  in  terms  of  commodities  shou.ld  decrease? 
Does  a  decrease  in  purchasing  power  of  41%  seem  out  of  proportion  when 
legal  tender  has  trebled  and  when  that  other  form  of  currency,  Govern- 
ment obligations,  has  been  quintupled?  Does  it  look  as  though  the  con- 
suming i)ublic   would   be   unable   or   unwilling  to   launch   building   opera- 
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lions  at  a  70%  increase  when  bank  deposits  have  grown  to  three  times 
their  amount  of  five  years  ago? 

To  the  question  of  whether  an  early  decrease  in  the  world's  currency 
may  be  reasonably  expected  Mr.  Austin  answers:  "Present  indications  are 
that  the  governments  of  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  collect  in  taxes 
from  their  people  about  fifty  billion  dollars  a  year  as  against  about  twelve 
and  one-half  billions  in  1913,  and  this  does  not  include  anything  for  sink- 
ing funds  or  other  provision  for  outstanding  debts."  Ii  this  be  true  is  it 
probable  that  these  governments  .  .  .  will  find  it  advisable  or  possible 
to  reduce  materially  the  amounts  of  currency  available  for  such  pay- 
ments ?" 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  become  a  creditor  nation  to  the 
extent  of  ten  billion  dollars,  whereas  in  1914  this  was  a  debtor  nation  by 
a  margin  of  five  billions,  together  with  the  fact  that  we  are  entering  upon 
what  appears  to  be  a  period  of  unprecedented  export  business,  must  also 
contribute  to  produce  an  abnormal  volume  of  currency  in  the  country. 

The  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  has  also  been  busy  plotting 
price  curves  of  all  the  wartime  and  reconstruction  periods  since  the  fall 
of  Jericho.  The  }3ureau's  study  of  the  movement  of  prices  during  the 
Civil  War  and  during  the  World  War  cannot,  of  course,  show  an  abso- 
lutely accurate  and  complete  comparison,  but  the  data  given  is  very 
suggestive. 

"In  both  wars,"'  runs  its  report,  "building  materials  rose,  but  they  did 
not  at  either  time  reach  levels  as  high  as  the  price  levels  of  other  com- 
modities. .  .  .  Building  materials  declined  in  price  along  Avith  other 
commodities  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1865.  Hovv^ever,  the  fall  was 
less  than  in  the  case  of  other  commodities.  The  recovery  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  v/as  more  marked,  price:-",  of  buildmg  materials 
returning  to  the  level  of  the  last  quarter  of  'he  year  1864  and  remaining 
at  that  level  for  a  period  of  a  year  before  the  decline  set  in.  The  index 
figure  for  the  building  materials  group  remained  higher  than  that  for  all 
commodities  up  to  and  including  the  year  1874.  It  was  thirteen  years 
after  the  Civil  War  before  prices  returned  to  the  prewar  level." 

On  the  Avhole  there  seems  to  me  to  be  excellent  reason  for  the  convic- 
tion that  the  man  who  at  this  time  adopts  the  policy  of  watchful  waiting  until 
material  prices  go  down  before  starting  his  building  operations  will  shortly 
find  himself  outdistanced  and  will  ultimately  pay  a  price  even  higher  than  he 
must  pay  today. 

With  the  country's  building  program  at  least  two  years  behind,  the 
demand  for  buildings  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  miost  widespread  that 
has  ever  been  experienced.  I  have  very  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
inquire  personally  as  to  housing  requirements  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Kverj^where.  in  the  cities  and  towns,  the  smaller  villages  and 
on  the  farms,  the  need  of  buildings  is  uniform-  and  the  intent  to  proceed 
with  construction  at  an  early  moment  imiversal. 

The  seeker  for  accommodations  of  any  sort  finds  he  has  slight  choice. 
With  increasing  demands  for  houses,  with  increasing  taxes  and  increasing 
cost  of  upkeep,  rents  are  inevitably  going  higher.  And  that  is  saying 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are  dependent  upon  rentals  tor  their 
income  are  entitled  to  bring  that  income  up  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  Renters,  therefore,  will  be  inclined  more  than  ever  to  seek  the 
other  alternative  to  paying  high  rents  for  unsatisfactory  quarters — that 
of  owning  their  own  homes. 

There  is  evidence  everywhere  that  not  only  is  the  country  overflowing 
Avith    currency   and   securities    easil)^   convertible   into    currency,    but   this 
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currency  and  these  securities  represent  more  widely  distributed  savings 
than  has  ever  before  existed  in  the  country.  The  average  man  has 
become  a  capitalist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  His  thousand  dollar 
bond  together  with  his  increased  income  will  enable  him  to  finance  the 
building  of  a  home  today  at  today's  prices  far  more  easily  than  he  could 
have  financed  it  in  1914  at  1914  prices. 

"To  talk  reverently  of  1913-14  prices  is  to  speak  a  dead  language 
today,"  emi)hatically  remarks  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  the  "\'ale  econo- 
mist. "\\  e  are  on  a  new  ])rice  level  which  will  be  found  a  stubborn 
realitv." 
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War  Memorials* 

Till']  AM  l-'J'vlCAX  l-'ecicratiun  of  Arts  on  );inuary  2nd,  issued  a  circu- 
lar letter  containing  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  war  memorials. 
That  letter  contained  a  statement  that  an  advisory  committee  would 
!)e  api)ointed,  whose  services  and  advice  can  he  placed  at  the  call  of  those 
througlu)Ut  the  United  States  who  are  considering  the  erection  of  war 
memorials.  This  committee  has  now  heen  appointed  and  announcement 
of  its  personnel  is  made  herewith. 

The  jjurpose  oi  this  committee  is  to  deal  with  the  entire  subject  of 
War  Memorials  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  assistance  to  officials,  commis- 
sions and  committees  who  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  make  the  me- 
morials of  the  (ireat  War  express  in  a  permanently  satisfactory  manner 
feelings  of  honor,  sacrifice  and  patriotism. 

The  i'ederation  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  American  artist 
should  he  called  on  to  design  and  to  execute  any  structural  memorials  of 
this  war,  and  that  in  every  community  the  memorial  should  be  an  indi- 
vidual, artistic  creation.  Too  often  it  has  happened  that  war  monuments 
in  the  past  have  taken  the  form  of  stone  or  metal  soldiers,  with  little 
or  no  variation  in  design  and  utterly  devoid  of  artistic  feeling  and 
expression — the  j^roducts  of  the  shop,  not  the  studio. 

The  h'ederation  expects  members  of  the  General  Commiitee  to  confer 
\\ith  any  organization  which  is  about  to  erect  a  war  memorial,  in  order 
to  influence  the  decision  in  favor  of  a  work  having  artistic  merit,  and  to 
ac(|uaint  the  members  of  such  an  organization  with  the  proper  methods 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  that  result.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  make 
organizations  understand  that  the  Committee  is  not  interested  in  any 
particular  form  ol  memorial,  or  in  any  particular  artist  or  group  of  artists, 
the  only  end  in  view  being  a  memorial  worthy  of  the  community  and 
the  cause. 

Members  of  the  General  Com?nittee  may  be  consulted  on  the  choice 
among  various  forms  of  memorials,  and  also  as  to  methods  of  selecting 
a  designer  and  bringing  the  work  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Any  person 
interested  in  obtaining  fitting  memorials  may  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  General  Committee  lor  information  touching  any  phase  of  the  matter. 
The  aim  is  not  to  dictate  but  to  be  heli)ful  The  Federation  is  convinced 
that  thoughtful  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  project  will  bring  good 
results.  The  enterprise  is  a  great  one, — the  adequate  commemoration  of  a 
noble  cause  by  memorials  expressing  the  highest  attainments  of  American  art. 

For  the  guidance  of  its  members,  as  well  as  of  advisers  and  persons 
charged  with  the  duty  of  erecting  war  memorials,  the  General  Commit- 
tee of  the  h'ederation  of  Arts  has  adopted  the  following  prir.ciples.  which 
are  substantially  the  same  as  the  ones  laid  down  by  the  National  Com- 
mission of  l-'inc  Arts  and  approved  by  the  National  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters : 

Memorials  may  take  many  forms,  varying  witii  the  nature  of  the  site,  the 
amount  of  money  available,  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  community,  .\mong  many 
tyi>es   tlu'se    may    he    mentioned: 

A  Flag  Staff  With  Memorial  Base,  liie  ex])ense  may  he  little  or  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  simplicity  or  elaborateness  of  the  base  and  the  extent  of  the 
architectural  setting.  There  is  one  type  of  staff  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
buildings,    and    quite    another    suited    to   an    isolated    situation.    There    is    variety    in 

'Office  of  the  secretary,  1741  .\\ «  Wnk  avcmie.  Washington,  ] ).  C".  .Mr.  Charles  C.  Moore, 
Sheldon  building,  San  Francisco,  formerly  |)resi(Ki\t  of  tin-  I'aiianiaPacilic  Kxposition,  is  a  nieml)er 
of   the  General   Advisory   Committee.  « 
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flags,  also.  The  great,  undulating,  sumptuous  silken  folds  of  the  Venetian  flags 
on  the  piazza  of  St.  Marks  are  the  extreme  of  art  in  flags.  Something  of  this 
kind  and   quality  we   may  aspire   to   in   decorative   flags. 

A  Fountain,  which  may  be  designed  so  as  to  afford  places  for  inscriptions- 
A  fountain  may  be  simple  in  extreme  or  most  elaborate.  It  may  cost  one  thousand 
dollars  or  tens  of  thousands.  Well  placed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  of 
monuments.  In  European  cities  fountains  are  enduring,  attractive,  useful .  and 
distinguished  features.  Americans  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of   fountains   as   memorials. 

A  Bridge,  which  shall  get  its  chief  beauty  from  its  graceful  proportions  and 
the  worthiness  of  the  material  used.  The  bridge  should  be  built  to  last  a  thousand 
years  and  to  be  a  continuing  delight  during  that  period.  The  memorial  features 
may  be  furnished  either  by  tablets  or  sculpture  or  monuments  at  the  bridge 
approaches. 

A  Building,  devoted  to  high  purposes,  educational  or  humanitarian,  that  whether 
large  or  small,  costly  or  inexpensive,  would  through  excellence  of  design  be  an 
example  and  inspiration  to  present  and  future  generations,  expressive  of  the  refine- 
ment and  culture  which  mark  the  highest  order  of  civilization.  It  should,  however, 
be  understood  that  a  building  entirely  utilitarian  can  not  altogether  satisfy  the 
desire  for  a  commemorative  work  of  art.  The  transept  of  Memorial  Hall  at  Har- 
vard University  is  an  example  of  the  triumph  of  memorial  feeling  over  utility  and 
even  architecture. 

Tablets,  whether  for  out-of-doors,  or  for  the  walls  of  church,  city  hall,  lodge 
room  or  other  building,  offer  a  wide  field  for  the  designer.  These  tablets  get -value 
from  the  beauty  of  form  and  especially  from  the  design  of  the  lettering.  The 
inscription  should  be  designed  even  to  the  names  of  individuals,  and  should  not  be 
made  from  type  kept  in  stock  by  the  tabletmaker. 

'Gateways  to  parks  or  other  public  places  afiford  a  fitting  and  expressive  method 
of  commemoration.  Here,  too,  the  architect  and  sculptor  may  find  full  play  for 
their  fancy. 

Symbolic  Groups,  either  in  connection  with  architecture  or  isolated,  depend  for 
their  interest  on  the  universality  of  the  ideas  or  sentiments  depicted  and  the  genius 
of  the  sculptor.  Success  is  not  impossible;  but  talent  of  a  high  order  alone  can 
achieve  it. 

Portrait  Statues  of  individuals  are  a  favorite  form  of  commemoration.  A  por- 
trait statue  which  is  also  a  work  of  art  is  not  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  such  a 
rarity  that  committees  should  exhaust  other  possibilities  before  settling  on  this  one. 

Medals.  To  make  a  good  medal  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  things,  an  artist 
can  be  called  upon  to  do.  Properly  to  execute  a  medal  takes  much  time  and  study, 
even  from  the  most  skillful  and  experienced.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  die-maker,  or 
for  the  artist  who  works  simply  on  paper,  or  for  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
designing  of  a  medal  should  be  entrusted  only  to  those  who  have  a  fine  sense  of 
composition,  skill  in  '  draughtsmanship,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subtleties  of 
relief.  Not  only  is  the  space  limited,  but  the  range  of  ideas  and  motives  adapted 
to  relief  is  limited.  People  are  inclined  to  ask  too  much  to  be  told  on  a  medal. 
While  a  sketch  on  paper  or  a  water  color  may  be  valuable  as  a  preliminary  step, 
an  order  to  strike  the  medal  should  never  be  given  until  the  design  has  been  de- 
veloped in  relief,  as  even  a  very  careful  drawing  may  give  a  false  idea  of  the  relief 
itself. 

Stained  Glass  Windows  offer  a  field  commonlj^  resorted  to,  and  with  varying 
success.  The  subject  is  one  requiring  special  study  and  consideration,  and  should 
only  be  taken  up  with  competent  advice. 

The  Village  Green,  which  exists  in  almost  every  small  town  or  may  easily  be 
created.  Usually  this  common  is  ill-kept  and  without  symmetry  of  form.  It  might 
readily  be  laid  out  for  playground  and  park  purposes,  and  so  improved  and  main- 
tained. A  fountain  with  a  seat  carrying  an  inscription,  or  a  tablet  well  designed, 
would  form  the  center  of  memorial  interest. 

Other  kinds  of  memorials  (such  as  bell  towers,  band  stands,  memorial  door- 
ways and  memorial  rooms)  will  suggest  ithemselves.  Any  form  that  can  be  made 
to  express  feelings  of  honor,  respect,  love  of  country,  devotion  to  freedom  and  the 
glory  of  the  triumph  of  democracy  will  be  appropriate.  If  the  utilitarian  structure 
shall  be  used,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  it  shall  impress  the  beholder  by  beauty 
of  design,  the  permanent  nature  of  the  material  used  and  the  fitness  of  the  set- 
ting. What  shall  be  done  is  less  important  than  the   manner  in  which  it  is  done. 
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In  ail)'  case  ulicTt-  il  is  (K-cidcd  to  cicit  ;i  memorial,  tlic  first  step  for  the 
imlividual  or  conimittoc  having  the  matter  in  charjjc  is  to  seek  the  advice  of  some 
one  trained  in  the  arts  to  act  as  an  adviser,  and  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  location,  whetlier  ont-of-doors  or  indoors.  If  ont-of-doors,  the  site  is  of  prime 
importance.  Crowded  thoroughfares  are  to  be  avoided.  Works  of  art  sliould  not  be 
obstructions  to  travel,  either  at  the  time  of  erection  or  prospectively.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  work  of  art  is  not  noticed  when  placed  where  crowds 
continually  pass  it.  People  will  go  a  distance  to  enjoy  a  masterpiece  and,  unless 
a  memorial  has  such  distinction  as  to  command  attention  and  admiration,  it  fails 
of  its  i)urpose. 

The  type  of  memorial  is  the  second  subject  for  consultation  with  the  profes- 
sional adviser.  He  should  know  how  to  spend  the  money  available  in  the  man- 
ner best  suited  to  carry  out  the  purpose  intended : 

The  selection  of  the  artist  should  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  pro- 
fessional adviser.  The  site  and  type  of  memorial  having  been  determined,  the  ad- 
viser should  be  able  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  artists,  whether  architects,  sculptors 
or  painters,  who  have  established  reputations  for  executing  the  particular  kind 
of  work  in  view.  One  of  these  artists  should  be  selected,  after  an  examination  of 
his  completed  work,  and  the  commission  should  be  given  to  him.  The  adviser 
should  be  retained,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  completed  work  in  all  par- 
ticulars (including,  of  course,  the  inscriptions!  conforms  to  the  best  standards. 
No  lay  committee  is  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  these  essential  elements.  Then, 
too,  the  adviser  should  see  to  it  that  the  landscape  or  other  setting  is  m  harmony 
with  the  design,  and  is  calculated  to  enhance   the  memorial. 

Competitions  are  sometimes  imperative.  In  such  cases,  the  professional  adviser 
should  draw  up  the  programme  and  conduct  the  competition.  Artists  of  high 
standing  often  enter  competitions  limited  to  selected  artists  of  established  repu- 
tation; thej'  rarely  enter  unlimited  competitions.  In  any  competition  the  essential 
elements  are,  first,  a  good  programme;  and,  secondly,  competent  and  impartial 
judges. 

Methods  of  conducting  competitions  have  been  iormulattd  bj'  the  .American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  and  the  National  Society 
of   Mural    Painters.   These   methods   should   be   followed   by   the  adviser. 

The  most  impressive  monument  is  one  which  appeals  lo  the  imagi- 
nation alone,  which  rests  not  upon  its  material  use  but  upon  its  idealism. 
From  such  a  luonument  flows  the  impulse  for  great  and  heroic  action,  for 
devotion  to  duty  and  for  love  of  country.  The  .Arch  of  Triumph  in  Paris, 
the  Washington  Monument  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  are  examples  of 
such  monuments.  'J'hey  are  devoid  of  practical  utility,  but  they  minister 
t(^  a  much  liigher  use ;  they  compel  contemplation  of  the  great  men  and 
ideals  which  they  commemorate;  they  elevate  the  thoughts  of  all  be- 
holders ;  they  arouse  and  make  effective  the  finest  impulses  of  humanity. 
They  are  the  visible  symbols  of  the  aspirations  of  the  race.  The  spirit 
iriay  be  the  same  whether  the  monuiuent  is  large  or  small :  a  little  road- 
side shrine  or  cross,  a  village  fountain  or  a  memorial  tablet,  speaks  the 
same  message  as  the  majestic  arch  or  shaft  or  temple,  and  both  luessages 
will  be  pure  and  fine  and  perhai)s  ecjually  far-reaching,  if  the  form- of  that 
message  is  appealing  and  beautiful.  Display  of  wealth,  ostentation  and 
over-elaborateness  are  unbecoming  and  vulgar.  Elegant  simplicity, 
strength  Avith  refinement,  and  a  grace  of  handling  that  imparts  charm 
are  the  ends  to  l)e  sought.  These  ends  require,  on  the  part  of  everybody 
connected  with  the  entcrj^rise — committee,  adviser  and  artist — familiarity 
with  the  standards  of  art,  and  above  all,  good  taste.  Only  by  a  combina- 
tion of  all  these  elements  can  a  realK'  satisfactory  result  be  obtained. 
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Another  Letter  from  Mr.  Ernest  Coxhead,  A  I.  A. 

On  Active  Service  with  the  Ainerican  Expeditionary   Force. 
April  13,   1919. 

Dijon    Cote    d'or. 

HERE  I  am  at  Dijou  where  I  arrived  last  Saturday  by  Auto  from  Beaune  Uni- 
versity with  forty  student  architects  (30  enlisted  men — 10  officers)  in  my 
charge  as  "Chief  of  the  Field  Section".  The  students  following  me  by  train  under 
orders   of   Military   Assistant    Major   Warren   who   is   a   fine   fellow. 

I  return  Avith  the  men  to  Beaune  tomorrow — Monday  night,  and  then  the  or- 
ganization, which  constitutes  the  advanced  Class  in  Architecture,  develop  the 
drawing  sketches  and  memoranda  they  have  made  from  the  many  line  and  in- 
teresting examples  of  French  architecture. 

On  returning  to  the  University  last  week  I  immediately  held  a  preliminary 
exhibition  of  the  work  done  at  Dijon — about  150  drawings  altogether.  It  was  an 
exhibition  hot  off  the  gridiron,  so  to  speak,  as  we  arrived  in  Beaune  Monday  night 
and  held  the   Exhibit  Tuesday  afternoon. 

All  of  the  big  "bugs"'  of  the  university  and  educational  Corps  who  v/ere  holding 
a  convention  at  the  time  in  Beaune  were  invited  and  came  and  were  convinced, 
so  that  I  am  now  able  to  get  more  readily  whatever  I  ask  for,  for  the  Field 
Section  work, — which  means  the  matter  of  transportation  to  new  fields  for  con- 
quest, etc. 

"The  Field  Section  work  of  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Beaune"  started  in  as  the  tail  of  the  dog,  so  to  speak,  of  the  school 
I   organized  at   Le   Mans   but  now  the  tail  promises   to   wag  the   dog. 

I  came  here  to  Beaune  about  the  26th  of  February  before  the  students  began 
to  arrive  at  this  American  University  which  is  a  collection  of  about  800  or  900 
barracks  buildings  converted  from  a  Base  Hospital  hastily  into  College  buildings. 
Dormitories,  Mens  Barracks,  etc.,  etc.,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
large  Camp.  My  College  (of  Fine  Arts,  which  is  one  of  about  14  Colleges)  has 
about  300  students  in  it.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  make  up  the  schedule  or 
Curriculum — no  easy  matter  as  the  courses  insisted  on  overlapping  at  every  angle, 
and  complications  with  Army  regulations  occurring  at  every  turn.  Finally  it  was 
arranged  and  my  Field  Section  work  given  its  proper  place  of  importance.  At  one 
time  I  had  a  special  meeting  held  of  the  entire  Faculty  of  our  College  and  laid 
my  plans  before  the  meeting  and  then  had  to  fight  hard  to  gel::  the  program 
I  had  outlined  carried. 

The  Faculty  however,  voted  my  schedule  for  Field  work  and  I  had  this  matter 
placed  on  record,  but  that  was  not  the  end,  as  it  is  one  thing  to  get  your  ideas 
adopted  and  ciuite  another  to  get  them  carried  out.  so  I  had  to  have  another 
meeting  called,  to  get  them  carried  out.  I  am  feeling  fine  and  really  enjoy  the  ac- 
tive work,  we  have  now  made  such  a  fine  show  of  drawings,  work  done,  that  I 
have  to  say  less  and  expect  more  from  the  Field  work.  The  difference  between 
"Field  work"  and  "Atelier  work"  is  this:  In  the  former  the  students  of  Architec- 
ture being  here  in  Europe  study  architecture  from  the  Life,  so  to  speak,  while  in 
Atelier  work  they  study  it  the  same  as  they  do  in  the  States  from  the  photos 
and  pictures  of  the  actual  buildings  of  Europe,  because  the  Cathedrals,  Chateaux 
and  other  fine  architecture  over  here  cannot  be  taken  to  the  States,  Ergo,_  when 
in  Europe,  study  Architecture  from  the  source.  There  is  no  argument, — n'est  ce 
que  pas? 

Now,  that  is  my  job  to  see  that  these  young  (and  some  old)  architects,  or 
would-be-architects,  who  may  never  get  the  chance  again  in  their  life  time  to  get 
to  France  or  Europe,  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  finest  examples  while 
staying  here  awaiting  their  turn  to  get  back  to  the  States. 

My  contract  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  expires  about  the  end  of  this  month;  the 
first  of  May,  as  you  remember  perhaps,  but  since  the  A.rmistice  has  been  signed 
and  the  Educational  work  started  in  the  Army.  T  was  transferred  to  the  Army 
Educational  Commission  the  1st  of  December  last,  and  started  the  A.  E.  _  F. 
School  of  Architecture  at  Le  Mans  on  the  10th  of  December.  It  is  still  going 
at  Le  Mans,  where  I  left  an  Instructor  as  my  successor  when  I  came  to  Beaune. 
He  sends  me  weekly  reports  which  show  he  is  doing  well  by  the  School  and 
continuing  the  work  most  successfully.  The  twenty  men  I  had  trained  there 
came  with  me  to  Beaune.  This  was  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  I  accepted 
my  appointment  to  Beaune  University.  These  men  are  a  part  of  the  Architectural 
Class   and  do   nothing  but   "Field  Work"    (another   condition). 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  "Y"  Hut  here  at  Diion  Sunday  evening  (Palm  Sun- 
day) and  the  men  from  Beaune  are  many  of  them  sitting  around.  They  are  the 
finest  lot  of  men  there  ever  v.'as.   It  is  some  job  to  keep  them   at  work  from  8   in 
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tlic  nKiniiiiK  till  6  at  iiiHlit,  as  llu-y  arc  scatlvrcl  all  (/wr  lowii,  some  times  I 
forget  where  they  are  and  then  stiimlile  ni)oii  a  i>:roiip  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded 
street  with  a  ladder  and  measurinj>;  lines,  and  drawinj^  Ijoards  and  Field  re- 
connaissance intently  busy  on  measurinj^  a  renaissance  three  story  front.  The 
way  these  fellows  clinih  all  over  the  hmldiiiirs  and  seem  to  hanj^  on  to  flat  wall 
surfaces  like  flies,  makes  my  blood  run  cold  at  times.  The  other  day  I  caught  one 
man  26  feet  from  the  sidewalk  with  a  tape  line  in  his  hand  and  holding  on  to  a 
window  jamb  with  the  other  (he  had  (|uit  the  ladder)  shouting  down  dimensions 
to  his  partner  below  who  was  surrounded  by  a  grouj)  of  young  l-'renchies  ad- 
miring his  dexterity  as  a  steeple  jack  I  called  up  to  him  to  be  careful  and  not 
break  the  edge  of  the  molding  lie  was  standing  on,  and  then  hurried  away.  Thi.-> 
is  the  grit  that  took  our  boys  through  the  hot  places  in  the  front  last  year,  i 
have   to   hold   them   back  at   times   because    1    don't   wain   any   mishaps. 

1  caught  on.e  man  the  other  day  sittin'j  "astride  the  saddle"  Stone  of  a  flying 
buttress  and  leaning  over  to  sketch  a  particular  gargolye;  he  was  up  about  30 
feet  above  the  ground.  I  wished  I  had  my  camera  «nt  the  time.  1  was  afiaid  to 
disturb  liim.  but  lie  reported  ""here"  at  the  roll  call,  sc  I  sujjpose  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

Well,  1  started  out  to  tell  you  that  all  of  us  Educational  men  are  now  taken 
into  the  .Army  as  "Officers"  and  1  have  been  asked  to  sign  a  new  contract  re- 
leasing us  from  the  "V"  and  putting  us  into  tlic  new  !)raiich  or  corps  of  the  .\rmy 
to   be   called   the    Educational    Corps. 

We  have  taken  ofif  the  ^".  .M.  C.  .\.  insignia  and  have  been  given  the  Army 
insignia  with  belts  as  officers.  1  have  just  signed  my  contract  for  two  months 
from  .\i)ril  16  to  June  16,  at  which  time  the  first  course  of  the  University  ends. 
If  there  is  a  second  coursecif  three  months  following  this  \vc  shall  be  asked 
to   sign   for  another  three  months,  but   it    will   be  optional. 

.\bout  your  own  plans,  1  should  above  all  things  like  to  have  you  here  for 
awhile,  but  do  not  see  how  you  could  get  the  pass  port,  as  only  men  on  business 
are  allowed  to  cross,  1  believe,  if  1  do  not  stay  on  here  after  my  new  contract 
terminates  June  16,  I  shall  travel  for  a  month  ))erhaps — visiting  England  and  the 
"l-'ront"  and  Uncle  Billie,  if  he  is  still  here  in  France.  I  am  allowed  a  month's 
allowance  and  the  Army  by  contract  ha.",  to  deposit  me  in  San  Francisco  free 
of  charge.  This  would  land  me  back  in  the  States  about  the  beginning  of  .August 
and  of  course,  1  shall  see  you  for  some  time  in  New  York  before  going  to  San 
b'raticisco.  However,  this  is  figuring  a  long  way  ahead  for  an  .\rmy  man,  and  you 
cannot   tell   what   may  happen   here   the   ne.xt   week. 

Two  weeks  ago  wc  were  suddenly  called  out  Ujr  grand  review  as  Genera! 
Pershing  unexpectedly  arrived.  Then  last  F>iday  a  P>ench  General  came  and  I 
had  to  send  out  couriers  to  gather  in  by  Field  Work  students,  who  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  town  of  Heaune  for  another  general  review,  and  we  were 
standing  at  ease  and  marching  and  manouvering  for  two  hours  to  please  him  and 
show  of¥.  It's  a  great  game!  The  roads  and  camps  are  about  as  smooth  as  a 
.juarry  for  marching  in  review  and  as  muddy  as  n.  hog.  As  yet  1  have  not  seen 
anything  of  Sunny  France,  although  I  have  given  the  country  all  the  opportunity 
]K)ssible  to  exhil)it  itself.  Today  it  lias  rained  like  the  deuce,  and  when  it  rains 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Cote  d'or,  it  is  wet.  Tomorrow  1  must  buy  some  boots 
from  the  Q.  M.  Dep't.  here  They  will  prol)ably  be  "salvaged",  that  is,  second 
hand  as  all  foot  wear  is  scarce.  My  trench  boots  wh'ch  I  have  been  wearing  till 
now  are  at  a  cobler's  in  Beaune, — 17  I'rancs  for  resoling  same.  I  bought  gloves 
for  Review  last  Friday — 24  francs  at  Front  store.  My  laundry  is  three  weeks  old — 
tonight,  I  have  a  rare  cliange  to  get  a  shower  bath  and  I  am  going  to  get  it 
"Toute  de  suite".  Last  night  1  was  surprised  by  linding  real  sheets  and  a  pil- 
low case  at  my  billet  here  in  Dijon,  something  I  have  not  had  since  1  left  I.e 
Mans.    They    were    so   uncomfortable    I    could    not    sleep. 

Last  evening  Mr.  Monges  and  1  (Mr.  Hays  knows  Monges  and  so  does  Uncle 
.AL)  went  to  the  Opera  here  "La  h'avorite".  1  went  to  sleep  twice  and  then  the 
final  climax  (we  were  sitting  right  over  the  stage)  1  think  the  man  broke  his 
sword  or  something — it  clashed  down  on  the  stage  and  woke  me  up  with  a  start, 
as  the  ".Artiste"  reached  his  toi)  notes,  1  shouted  to  Monges  "What  the  deuce  is 
the  man  making  such  a  hell  of  a  noise  about  ",  before  I  realized  where  we  were. 
We  left  soon  after.  C'est  drole,  as  the  F'rench  say.  Funny!  well  1  should  say 
when  1  stopped  to  think  about  the  whole  shooting  match,  I  could  burst  my  sides 
with  laughing,  but  the  men  are  getting  a  lot  of  good  out  of  all  this  Educa- 
tional work  and  are  happy  as  well,  which  is  the  main  thing  after  all  Now  1 
really  cannot  start  another  page,  as  that  "Haath,  you  know"  is  waiting  somewhere 
for  me. 

My  regards  to  everybody.  ^'ours  affectionately, 

ERNEST. 
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Continuous  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams;  What 
Happens  at  the  Ends? 

By  LEONARD  C.  JORDAN,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 

rHERE  is  considerable  tinwarranted  variance  in  the  practice  of  designing- 
reinforced  concrete  beams  when  the  ends  are  wholly  or  partly  fixed.  This 
type  of  construction  has  been  greatly  abused  by  carrying  into  concrete 
designing  the  practice,  common  and  proper  in  timber  and  steel  construction,  of 
regarding  all  beams  as  simple.  While  it  is  the  case  that  nearly  all  steel  beams 
are  simple,  a  strictly  simple  beam  of  reinforced  concrete  is  almost  as  rare  as  a 
day  in  June — ^and  that  day  the  thirty-first  of  the  month. 

It  is  proper  to  design  a  beam  as  a  simple  one  if  it  will  be  constructed  as  a 
simple  beam  and  if  columns  and  walls  can  never  furnish  restraint  at  the  ends. 
But  where  columns  and  beams  are  cast  monolithic  and  a  beam  cannot  deflect 
without  having  tension  at  the  top  near  supports,  then  the  beam  is  continuous 
whether  it  is  so  regarded  or  not.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  beam  will  be 
continuous  in  life  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  its  stresses. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  many  designers  take  into  account  the  true 
continuous  nature  of  the  beam,  yet  others,  through  specifications  or  employers, 
are  restrained  in  their  methods  fully  as  much  as  the  beams  are  restrained  at 
supports.  It  is  common  practice  with  many  firms  to  design  beams,  even  when 
built  solidly  with  rigid  supports,  merely  as  simple  beams  and  to  throw  in  at  the 
top  over  supports  50  per  cent  as  much  steel  as  is  figured  for  the  bottom  in  the 
center  of  span.  The  method  of  construction  renders  these  beams  continuous. 
And,  unless  there  is  partial  or  complete  failure,  the  top  steel  must  take  all  tension 
resulting  from  negative  moment.  Since  it  is  true  that  beams  of  this  type  gener- 
ally withstand  the  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  questions  arise: 

(1)  Are  the  stresses  in  the  materials  dangerously  high? 

(2)  Can  a  safer  and  more  economic  structure  be  secured  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  details  ? 

(3)  Would  an  increase  in  design  stresses  or  a  decrease  in  moment  factors 
be  warranted  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  proper  method  of  designing  continuous  beams? 

In  a  partly  or  wholly  restrained  beam  the  positive  moment  at  the  center 
plus  the  negative  moment  at  one  end  equals  1/8  w  L-  for  any  particular  loading, 
L  being  the  length  of  effective  span  and  w  the  load  per  linear  unit.  This  is  for 
imiform  load,  to  which  the  present  discussion  vdll  be  limited.  For  a  uniform 
beam  uniformly  loaded  and  thoroughly  fixed  at  both  ends  the  moments  are  1/12 
w  IJ  at  supports  and  1/24  w  U  at  the  center.  When  the  central  part  of  the 
beam  is  more  rigid  than  the  portions  near  the  ends,  the  points  of  inflection  are 
located  nearer  the  supports  than  in  the  case  of  a  uniform  beami  section.  Even 
when  equal  amounts  of  steel  take  the  tension  produced  by  the  two  kinds  of 
moment  the  central  portion,  due  to  the  flange  of  the  T  section,  is  more  rigid 
than  the  end  portions,  which  must  act  as  common  rectangular  beam  sections 
except  in  so  much  as  they  are  stiffened  by  the  compression  in  the  bottomi  steel. 
The  points  of  inflection  are,  therefore,  farther  out  toward  the  supports  than  in 
a  beam  of  uniform  section.  The  result  is  a  positive  moment  somewhat  greater 
than  1/24  w  L-  and  a  negative  moment  correspondingly  less  than  1/12  w  L-. 
When  the  adjacent  spans  carry  no  live  load  and  there  is  some  deflection  of 
columns,  depending  upon  their  rigidity,  the  positive  moment  is  increased 
slightly  further,  with  an  equal  reduction  in  negative  moment.  These  facts  pos- 
sibly justify  the  action  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  recommiending  the  use  of 
1/12  w  L^  for  both  positive  and  negative  moments.  Quite  evidently  this  practice 
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is  on  tlu-  side  of  sal'ctv,  altlKni^li  sonicwhat  extravagant  ])r()vision  is  made  for 
the  i)Ositive  moment. 

The  practice  of  desi.niiinj;  a  l)eam  for  1/8  \v  1.-'  at  llie  center  and  placinj.;  over 
sui)ports  one-half  as  much  steel  as  is  used  in  the  l)ottom  in  the  center  of  span  is 
unjustifiable.  This  is  equivalent  to  calculating^  the  neg-ative  moment  as  \/\C>  w 
L-.  which  is  too  small.  This  method  causes  stresses  in  the  nei^ative  steel  far 
hi|.;her  than  the  computed  value.  Likewise  the  actual  stress  in  the  center  of 
tlie  si>an  is  ])ossihly  less  than  half  the  calculated  amoiuit,  the  ratio  deix.'n(lin,:Li: 
upon  the  positions  of  the  points  of  inflection.  The  exact  stresses  produced  are 
somewhat  problematical  owint;-  to  our  limited  know1eds.(c  of  what  hapix^ns  at 
the  ends  of  continuous  reinforced  concrete  beams.  There  are  some  questions 
which  can  be  answered  only  by  experiment.  And  the  writer  su.c^.i^ests  certain 
tests  (outlined  later)  which  can  add  materially  to  our  present  information  on 
the  subject.  I'^or  the  present  the  followino-  considerations  should  lead  to  more 
careful  attention  to  details  during  design. 

Although  we  seldom  speak  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  reinforced  concrete 
beams,  it  is  proi>er  in  the  present  discussion  to  think  of  the  relative  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  end  and  center  sections.  A  relatively  small  amount  of  top  steel  at 
the  ends  and  the  presence  of  the  effective  flange  area  throughout  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  span  results  in  a  more  rigid  beam  to  resist  positive  moment  than  to 
resist  the  negative.  We  will  denote  by  R  the  ratio  of  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
end  and  center  sections  of  the  beam.  R  =  1  represents  a  uniform  beam.  And 
smaller  values  of  R  represent  more  flexible  end  sections  resulting  from  the  afore- 
mentioned influences.  Assuming  that  the  beam  ends  remain  horizontal,  we  get 
the  following: 

Distance  from 
support  to 
\'alue  point  of  Positive  Negative 

of    R.  inflection.  moment.  moment. 

1  1 

1  0.211  L  — wL=  — wL= 

24  12 
1  1 

0.8   0.20    L  w  L=  w  L- 

22.2  12.5 
1  1 

0.5   0.17    L  w  L'  w  L-' 

18.4  14.8 
1  1 

0.3    0.15    L  w  L-  w  L" 

16.4  15.7 

It  is  seen  that  with  a  relatively  flimsy  end  section  we  approach  the  condition 
of  equal  ])ositive  and  negative  moments.  Yet  there  ai)pears  no  justification  for 
the  practice  of  figuring  the  end  moment  as  1/16  w  L-.  There  is  also  the  influ- 
ence of  the  deflection  of  columns.  Column  deflection  and  some  value  of  R 
which,  together,  would  locate  the  points  of  inflection  at  0.15  L  from  the  suj)- 
ports,  for  instance,  would  produce  the  bending  moments  shown  in  the  last  line 
of  the  table.  Increased  deflection  of  the  columns  would  further  decrease  the 
negative  moment.  Still  this  consideration  does  not  warrant  the  use  of  a  very 
small  amount  of  steel  over  su])i)orts.  l^'or  be  it  remembered  that  the  column 
deflection  coiues  about  merely  by  the  tension  in  this  same  top  steel. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  ([uestion  ( 1 ).  A]v 
])arently  1/12  w  L-  is  the  maximum  proliable  value  of  the  negative  moment. 
This  moment  is  attained  in  a  uniform  beam  and  is  closely  ai:)i)roached  in  beams 
whose  sections  vary  considerably  in  rigidity.  The  Joint  Committee  recommends 
this  value.  Provision  for  a  smaller  moment  should  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
practice. 
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Question  (2)  can  be  answered  further  by  considering-  the  values  in  the  posi- 
tive moment  cohimn  of  the  table.  It  appears  that  a  positive  moment  as  great  as 
1/16  w  L^  would  be  difihcult  of  attainment,  particularly  so  when  ample  provision 
is  made  for  the  negative  moment.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  safe  design 
would  result  from  the  use  of  this  moment.  However,  before  using  this  value, 
the  writer  would  await  an  agreement  to  this  moment  factor  by  many  men 
capable  of  rendering  reliable  opinion  in  the  matter.  The  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mends 1/12  w  L"  for  the  positive  moment.  Yet  it  might  be  that  the  members 
permitted  themselves  to  be  somewhat  influenced  by  the  prestige  of  established 
bad  practice,  which  always  is  a  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome.  Possibly  the 
Committee  will  see  fit  to  make  further  modifications  of  its  original  report,  in 
which  case  the  continuous  beam  is  hereby  recommended  for  further  con- 
sideration. 
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In  regard  to  question  (3)  the  writer  wishes  to  protest  against  the  use  of 
stresses  any  higher  than  those  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee.  However, 
as  already  stated,  he  feels  certain  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  calculation 
of  positive  moment.  It  is  his  firm  belief  that  in  many  modern  structures  there 
are  beams  in  which  the  positive  steel  is  never  stressed  to  more  than  10,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  while  the  negative  steel  is  working  at  fully  twice  this  amount  in 
tension  and  with  bond  stress  at  or  near  the  point  of  partial  failure,  although 
the  calculated  stresses  were  within  the  usual  specified  limits.  The  specified 
stress  should  not  'be  increased,  but  care  should  be  exercised  to  gain  close  agree- 
ment between  calculated  and  actual  stresses.  Structures  should  be  so  designed 
that  the  available  strength  of  the  materials  is  used  to  economic  advantage. 

In  answer  to  question  (4)  the  writer  submits  an  example  of  beam  design 
which  he  regards  as  being  within  the  spirit  of  the  Joint  Committee's  conservative 
recommendations,  although  there  are  some  features  which  the  Committee  failed 
to  mention  and  in  regard  to  which  the  writer  wishes  to  invite  an  expression  of 
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(loiKutlahlc  ()i)ini(>n.  These  points  are  the  inaiiiier  of  taking  into  account  the 
>tress  in  the  bottom  steel  at  the  en<l  of  span,  the  (hs]xjsition  of  this  stress  beyond 
the  end  of  clear  span,  the  allowable  bond  stress  and  end  resistance  when  the 
force  acting  on  a  rod  tends  to  push  it  into  a  lar^e  mass  of  concrete,  and  the 
means  of  takinj^''  care  of  the  si)ecihed  shearing-  stress.  I'ijj^ures  1  and  2  show  a 
beam  built  solidly  into  fairly  larye  columns,  the  clear  span  bein<^  20  ft.  All  main 
steel  is  straii^ht.  This  is  a  good  jjractice  which  is  followed  by  many  firms  and 
which  is  economical  of  steel  and  labor  when  all  the  stresses  in  the  rods  are  taken 
into  account.  With  a  total  load  of  1,750  lbs.  \)v\-  linear  foot  the  end  shear  is 
17.500  lbs.  and  the  positive  and  nejj^ative  bendint^-  moments  are  fi^'ured  to  be 
700,000  inch  ])ounds.  usinj;-  the  1/12  w  L-  rule.  The  value  of  jd  at  the  center  of 
span  is  V)A  in.  and  the  stress  in  the  bottom  steel  is  computed  to  be  15,300  lbs. 
jjer  square  inch.  If  specifications  permitted  the  use  of  1/16  w  L-  as  the  maxi- 
numi  i)ositive  moment  we  would  use  three  %  in.  round  rods,  jd  would  be  19.5 
in.  and  the  com])ute(l  value  of  the  tensile  stress  would  be  only  15,000  lbs.  per 
sc|uare  inch.  If  this  amount  of  steel  is  too  little,  a  convincing-  demonstration  of 
its  inadequacy  would  l)e  interesting.  However,  as  previously  stated,  the  writer 
prefers  to  adhere  to  the  more  conservative  practice  of  using  the  1/12  rule  until 
there  is  good  agreement  concerning  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  smaller 
computation  of  positive  moment.  Uesides,  there  are  more  im])ortant  questions 
regarding  the  conditions  at  the  ends  of  beams. 

In  the  beam  of  Figs.  1  and  2  the  section  resisting  negative  moment  is  d  -=  21 
in.,  b  =  9  in.,  As  =  A's  =  2.36  s(|.  in.  If  we  ignore  the  compression  in  the  bot- 
tom steel,  the  stresses  appear  to  be  fs=  16,600,  fc=9.20,  jd  being  17.82  in. 
I  lowever,  unless  the  bottom  rods  have  buckled  or  slipped  longitudinally  through 
the  concrete,  the  compression  in  them  is  15  times  the  stress  in  the  adjacent  con- 
crete. There  is  no  intermediate  ground.  Either  this  failure  has  occurred  or 
it  has  not.  If  there  has  been  this  partial  failure,  the  bottom  rods  are  a  source 
of  weakness  at  the  ends  of  span  and  they  should  be  cut  olT  in  the  region  of  the 
])oint  of  infection  where  there  would  be  no  injurious  efTect  from  a  sudden 
transfer  of  compression  from  steel  to  concrete.  On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is 
in  all  probability  the  true  condition,  if  all  the  beam  materials  are  intact,  the  only 
reliable  means  of  procedure  is  that  guided  by  recognition  of  all  stresses  which 
we  know  to  be  in  existence. 

Taking  this  compression  into  account,  the  end  portion  of  the  beam  must  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  double  reinforced  rectangular  beam.  In  the  given  example, 
p  =  p' =0.0125.  I^xact  formulas  for  investigating  this  section  give  kd  =  7.82 
in.,  jd=  18.62  in.,  fs=  16,000,  fc  =  628.  and  f'c  =  7,000.  The  compressive 
stresses  are  well  within  the  limits  specified  by  the  Joint  Committee  and  should  be 
regarded  as  safe.  The  shear  on  the  bjd  section  of  the  concrete  is  105  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

The  next  i)oint  to  investigate  is  the  bond  stress.  For  the  present  designate 
by  Mn  the  negative  moment  at  the  face  of  column,  by  J\Iu  the  negative  moment 
at  U,  a  small  distance  y  from  the  column,  and  by  V  the  end  shear,  the  units 
being  in  pounds  and  inches.    Mn=  Mu  +  Vy  —  Yi  w  y-,  of  which  the  last  term 

Formulas  for  double  reinforced  beams,  as  given  in  the  principal  text  books  are  incorrect,  as  they 
regard  both  compressive  steel  and  concrete  as  occupying  the  same  space.  The  resulting  error  in  stress 
computation  will  amount  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  which  is  not  important  except  when  exact  figures  are  desired 
as    in    the    investigation    of   test    members.      The   correct    formula    for   k   is 

k=  +  25  np+  (n  — Dp'        j     k-2  jnp+  (n  — l)p'-^' j 

The  further  computations  of  finding  jd  and  the  several  stresses  can  be  accomplished  most  easily  by 
expressing  fs  and  f's  in  terms  of  fc,  taking  the  moments  of  the  compressive  stresses  about  the  tensile 
steel  as  a  center  and  equating  the  resisting  moment  to  the  bending  moment. 
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Mn 

is  negligible.    The  total  stress  in  the  top  steel  at  the  column  face  is .    And 

the  total  stress  in  this  steel  at  U  is .   The  change  of  stress  in  the  distance 

Mn  — Mu        Vy  j^ 

y  is =  — .    At  the  extreme  end  the  change  of  stress  in  the  top  steel 

jd  jd 

V 
is  at  the  rate  of  —  per  linear  inch  of  rod.    This  is  the  total  bond  stress  per 

^"^  V  17,500 

linear  inch  of  rods.   The  unit  bond  stress  is  therefore, = 

jdso  18.62x3x3.14 
=  100  lb.  per  square  inch.  This  is  the  formula  generally  used.  But  it  appHes 
only  to  the  tensile  steel.  In  the  case  of  the  compressive  steel  there  is  no  relation 
between  So  and  'bond  stress.  All  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  are  propor- 
tional to  the  bending  moment.  And  the  change  in  these  stresses  is  proportional 
to  the  change  in  bending  moment,     f's  at  the  end  of  beam  was  computed  to 

17,500 

be  7,000.    It  follows  that  the  change  in  f 's  in  one  inch  of  length  is x  7,000 

700,000 
=  175  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  amounts  to-  138  lbs.  in  a  1  in.  rod.  This  change 
of  stress  in  a  rod  divided  by  the  circumference  of  the  rod  gives  the  value  of  the 
bond  stress,  which  is  44  lb.  per  square  inch  of  surface.  In  general,  the  steel 
stress  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  steel  from  the  neutral  axis.  It  fol- 
lows that,  with  equal  number  and  size  of  top  and  bottom  rods,  the  bond  stress  is 
proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  rods  to  the  neutral  axis.  Commonly  the 
tensile  steel  is  more  than  twice  as  far  from  the  neutral  axis  as  is  the  com- 
pressive steel,  which  shows  that  the  bond  on  the  bottom  steel  is  never  critical 
and  also  that  larger  rods  may  be  employed  in  the  bottom  of  beam  than  in  the 
top.  In  many  cases  this  arrangement  would  be  very  convenient  owing  to  the 
desirability  of  a  narrow  beam  stem  and  the  possibility  of  permitting  the  top  rods 
to  occupy  somewhat  greater  width  of  space.  Beyond  the  point  of  inflection, 
wherever  it  may  be,  the  bottom  rods  are  in  tension,  but  the  shear  there  is  less 
than  at  the  ends  and  the  bond  stress  is  unlikely  tO'  approach  a  critical  value. 
Special  investigation  of  the  shear  in  the  bottom  rods  will  be  unnecessary  unless- 
these  rods  are  considerably  larger  than  are  the  negative  rods. 

The  subject  of  bond  stress  suggests  mention  of  similar  inquiry  into  the  con- 
ditions in  simple  beams.  In  such  members  the  maximum  bond  stress  is  the  end 
shear  divided  by  the  product  of  jd  and  the  sum  of  perimeters  of  rods.  This  is 
true,  however,  only  when  the  concrete  has  been  subjected  to  tensile  stresses 
sufficient  to  produce  initial  cracking.  At  the  ends,  where  the  moment  is  very 
small  and  where  the  concrete  is  still  intact,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bond  stress  is 
somewhat  different,  in  this  case  being  less  than  if  the  initial  cracking  had  taken 
place.  The  usual  method  of  computing  this  bond,  based  upon  the  assumed, 
cracked  section,  is  the  only  advisable  course  to  follow.  For  in  simple  beams  an 
initial  bond  failure  would  lead  to  a  progressive  rupture  that  could  result  only 
in  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  beam  as  a  whole.  Hooking  the  ends  of  rods  or 
extending  them  some  distance  into  supports  will  reduce  this  danger. 

We  now  come  to  the  result  of  initial  bond  failure  in  the  top  steel  of  continu- 
ous beams.  Very  probably  there  frequently  is  such  failure  in  beams  which 
have  an  inadequate  amount  of  negative  steel.  This  matter  is  not  so  important 
as  it  might  seem  at  first  glance.  The  maximum  bond  stress  in  the  top  steel  is  at 
the  end  of  span,  near  the  central  point  of  rod.  An  initial  bond  failure  here  would 
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merclv  im-an  a  rcadjiistnicnt  of  stresses  and  a  slii^ht  slii)i)in.<;  of  a  part  of  the 
rod  tliroiij^li  the  adjacent  concrete.  The  end  of  the  rod  is  well  anchored  in  the 
concrete  of  the  portion  of  beam  havini^-  far  smaller  shear.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  inuii^ine  a  complete  failure  due  even  to  havintj  the  tO])  rods  run  through 
smot)th  holes  in  the  concrete  for  some  distance  near  the  su]>port  so  \on<y  as  they 
are  well  bonded  throughout  the  rest  of  their  length.  In  this  connection  we 
might  ask  whether  conservative  practice  should  not  permit  higher  bond  stress 
in  such  steel  than  is  considered  .safe  in  rods  whose  initial  bond  rupture  would 
mean  final  failure.  .Also,  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  consider  the  fjuestion  of 
permitting  higher  shear  in  concrete  at  the  ends  of  continuous  beams  where  the 
concrete  is  under  large  compressive  stress  and  where  a  crack  entirely  through 
the  compressive  area  would  l)e  pressed  together  so  securely  that  slip])ing  would 
be  difficult? 

The  bottom  steel  is  under  considerable  compression  at  the  end  of  sjjan.  as 
has  been  shown.  And  we  must  consider  what  becomes  of  this  stress,  i.  e..  how 
it  is  transferred  to  the  concrete  within  the  body  of  the  column.  Unless  the  rods 
extend  a  few  inches  into  the  column,  rather  high  transfer  stres.ses  are  sure  to 
exist.  In  the  stated  example  the  bottom  rods  extend  6  in.  beyond  the  end  of 
clear  s|)an,  f's  =  7.000  and  each  rod  carries  a  stress  of  5.500  lbs.  In  some 
manner  this  5.500  lbs.  is  transferred  to  the  concrete.  If  1.570  lbs.  is  taken  by  the 
concrete  directly  beyond  the  end  of  rod  (2,000  lbs.  per  s(|uare  inch),  there  is 
left  3.930  lbs.  to  be  taken  by  bond  on  the  6  in.  length  or  208  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  surface.  High  compressive  and  bond  stre.sses  are  not  especially  dangerous  at 
this  point,  for  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  materials  to  become  disrupted. 
owing  to  the  Indk  of  the  column,  and  there  is  no  space  into  which  the  rods  can 
push. 

I^gure  6  illustrates  a  simple  test  that  would  show  very  readily  just  what 
strength  a  rod  would  have  in  resisting  a  force  that  tended  to  push  it  into  a  block 
of  concrete.  And  Figs.  3.  4  and  5,  illustrate  a  test  piece  by  means  of  which 
the  stresses  existing  in  the  ends  of  a  continuous  beam  may  be  investigated  very 
easily.  The  beam  section  is  the  same  as  the  ends  of  the  beam  illustrated  in  Figs. 
1  and  2.  excei)t  that  the  stirrups  have  been  spaced  closer  together  to  avoid  pos- 
sible early  failure  by  shear.  The  loading  illustrated  in  Fig.  3  will  give  the  same 
moment  and  shear  as  are  used  in  the  example,  moment  of  700.000  and  shear  of 
17..=^00. 

.At  this  season  of  tjie  year  when  engineering  students  are  working  on  their 
theses  the  writer  wishes  to  suggest  that  experiments  be  made  along  the  lines  of 
the  tests  illustrated  by  Figs.  3  and  6.  By  varying  the  diameter  of  rod  and  the 
length  embedded  in  concrete  in  the  specimen  of  Fig.  6.  some  interesting  data 
would  probably  l>e  disclosed.  Engineering  students,  through  such  tests,  have  an 
oi)portunity  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  available  stock  of  information  on 
this  very  imi)ortant  subject.  This  matter  otTers  one  of  the  best  fields  ixxssible 
for  investigation  suitable  to  the  needs  of  thesis  work.  .\nd  investigation  bv 
'Students,  under  the  guidance  of  their  i)rofessors,  is  iwssibly  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  desired  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject.  .Supposing  that 
students  will  give  this  matter  some  attention,  the  writer  would  l>e  glad  to  cor- 
respond with  tho.se  who  make  experiments  of  the  kind  suggested  in  order  to 
put  students  in  touch  with  each  other,  if  they  express  a  desire  to  that  effect,  so 
that  each  may  have  the  advantage  of  all  experiments  made  and  that  all  data 
may  be  gathered  together  for  the  advantage  of  the  engineering  ])rofession. 

The  writer  trusts  that  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  stresses  of  con- 
tinuous beams  will  result  in  l^etter  understanding  of  the  subject  and  in  the  de- 
sign of  structures  that  will  be  safe  in  all  respects  and  yet  which  will  make 
economic  use  of  the  materials  of  which  there  is  so  great  scarcity  at  present. 
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THIS  is  a  very  convenient 
five-room  bungalow.  Its 
special  features  are  the 
large  living  room,  with  open 
fire  place  with  book  cases  on 
either  side ;  living  room  and 
dining  room  have  oak  floors ; 
dining  room  has  beam  ceil- 
ings and  panel  wainscoting: 
living  room  has  wood  cove  in 
angle  of  ceiling  and  walls. 
This  bungalow  has  a  composi- 
tion roof  and  shingled  walls  : 
porch  walls  and  buttresses  are 
covered  with  cement  plaster. 
The  foundation  is  of  con- 
crete;  size.  30x35  ft.,  and  will 
cost  about  SI 800  to  S2200. 


MODERATE   PRICE   BUNGALOW   AXD 

PLAX 

Bv    Henrv    L.    Wilson 
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This  house  depends  upon 
its  proportions  for  a  success- 
ful effect  rather  than  a  super- 
rluity  of  beams,  flower  boxes, 
<tc.  Artificial  stone,  used  for 
the  chimneys  and  porch,  g-ive 
it  a  substantial  appearance. 
An  unrestricted  view  and 
breadth  of  effect  are  pro- 
duced by  the  wire  arch  which 
is  trussed  over.  Re-sawed 
siding'  is  specified  for  the  ex- 
terior. 

Leaded  glass  doors  in  the 
])()ok  cases,  along-  side  of  the 
l)rick  mantel,  .servinj^  ledig'e 
and  built-in  buffet,  all  tend  to 
the  beauty  of  the  home. 

The  buffet  kitchen  is  well 
arrang-ed  with  cupboards  and 
drawers. 

There  can  be  two  or  three 
ro<^)ms  finished  on  .second 
floor  if  desired.  This  bung- 
alow is  .30x50  ft  and  will  cost 
to  build  about  $3750. 


TWO-STOKV    HOUSE    .\ND    FIRST 

FLOOR    PL.AN 

By  Henry  L.   Wilson 
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This  attractive  six-roomed 
bungalow  is  artistically  set  off 
by  a  stone  front  for  the  pi- 
azza, and  stone  pillars.  The 
exterior  is  of  cedar  shingles ; 
the  piazza  floor  and  steps  are 
cement,  and  the  foundation  is 
of    concrete. 

The  interior  trim  is  slash 
grain  Oak  Panel  Mission  fin- 
ish in  living  and  dining  room ; 
all  other  rooms  are  finished  in 
Avhite  enamel ;  living  room 
and  dining  room  have  oak 
floors,  beam  ceiling  and  panel 
wainscoting. 

The  dimensions  of  this 
bungalow  is  33x42  ft.,  and  it 
will  cost  about  $3000 


BUNGALOW    AND    PLAN 
By    Henrv    L.    Wilson 
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Duniel  II.  Iturnliuiii  said:  "Make  no  little 
plans;  they  have  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood 
and  probably  themselves  will  not  be  realized. 
Make  bie  plans;  aim  high  in  hope  and  work, 
remembering  that  a  noble,  loijioal  diagram 
once  recorded  will  never  die,  but  long  after 
we  are  gone  will  be  a  living  thing,  asserting 
itself  with  ever-growing  insistency.  Remember 
that  our  sons  and  grandsons  are  going  to  do 
things  that  would  stagger  us.  I>et  your  watch- 
word be  order  and  your  beacon  beauty." 
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THE    TRAINED  ARCHITECT  AND 
STOCK  PLANS  FOR  HOMES 

111  .^])ite  (jf  tlie  fact  tliat  the  build- 
ing' of  .small  homes  offers  the  largest 
field  (jf  architecture  in  this  country, 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  invaded  by  the 
trained  arciiitect.  As  a  result  of  this 
condition  the  retail  lumber  dealer 
has  been  compelled  to  incorporate 
into  his  business  a  ])lan  service 
which  rec|uires  that  he  be  an  autho- 
rity ujx)!!  building  information  and 
materials  in  his  community. 

Ill  rough  this  service  he  is  ])ut 
immediately  and  directly  in  touch 
with  the  man  who  pays  the  bills ; 
he  can  safeguard  his  interests,  eli- 
minate the  contractor's  crude  pencil 
drawings  and  be  in  a  position  to 
direct  better  arrangement  and  de- 
sign, better  construction  and  the 
use  of  proper  materials.  He  can 
eliminate  the  contractor  with  bad 
credit  rating  and  assist  the  con- 
tractor who  is  doing  a  legitimate 
business. 

The  Retail  Service  Bureau  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation is  preaching  the  necessity 
of  such  a  service  and  supplying  the 
dealer  with  such  technical  informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  in  order  that 
he  fulfill  part  of  the  obligations  as- 
sumed. In  the  question  of  design 
and  economy  of  plan  little  of  merit 
is  a\'ailable.  The  dealers  have  used 
materials  at  hand,  their  service  is 
criticised,  but  the  architectural  pro- 
fession has  done  nothing  to  help  the 
situation. 

Stock  plans  are  an  economical  and 
a  necessary  method  of  supplying  de- 
signs, and  although  those  now  avail- 
able are.  in  general,  inefficient  and 
of  no  artistic  merit,  were  they  to 
be  designed  by  the  men  who  have 
made  this  country  noted  for  the 
comfort,  healthfulness  and  beaut}' 
of  its  best  domestic  architecture, 
they  would  be  entirely  praise- 
worthy. The  architectural  profession 
has  an  o])portunity  in  this  work  to 
instruct  the  ])ublic  in  their  much 
discussed  ideals  of  the  aesthetic  as 
well  as  the  utilitarian  and  show  the 
wav  to  exerv  man  who  in  his  walks 
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amidst  the  incompleteness  of  his 
own  town  has  said  to  himself  "This 
could  be  better." 

The  problem  is  to  have  available 
plans  of  the  highest  order  for  the 
use  of  the  speculative  builder  who 
will  not,  and  the  individual  who 
feels  he  cannot  afford  to  employ  an 
architect.  There  is  little  reason  to 
assume  that  a  concerted  movement 
by  the  architectural  profession  to 
supply  this  great  need  would  in  any 
way  interfere  with  private  practices 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
movement  would  produce  a  wealth 
of  material  representing  all  regions. 
Books  heretofore  published  have 
lacked  this  important  feature  and 
their  usefulness  has  been  limited 
thereby. 

Stock  plans  have  been  in  use  as 
far  back  as  we  can  remember.  They 
are  of  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
sort — mostly  bad — and  are  usually 
turned  out  by  inexperienced  drafts- 
men. If  we  must  continue  to  have 
stock  plans,  why  not  raise  the 
standard  by  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  experienced  architects?  It 
seems  to  us  here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects to  not  only  protect  the  pro- 
fession but  make  its  influence  and 
usefulness  apparent  to  mankind. 


"OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME" 

"Own  Your  Own  Home"  cam- 
paigns promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  a  logical  and 
sound  way  of  stimulating  business 
and  absorbing  labor,  are  accomplish- 
ing big  results.  Home  building  has 
taken  on  new  life  everywhere.  Air. 
Ernest  T.  Trigg.  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Construction 
Industries,  has  pronounced  these 
campaigns  constructive,  practical 
and  desirable  and  is  urging  Gover- 
nors and  Alayors  to  get  behind  the 
movement  in  their  communities.  Air. 
Trigg  said  in  part :  "This  'Own 
Your  Home'  campaign  deserves  the 
co-operation  of  every  community 
because : 

"It  meets  a  fundamental  need. 
The  nation  is  short  of  homes.  Con- 


servative estimates  say  we  are  short 
500,000  homes  since  the  war  began. 
Some  authorities  place  the  shortage 
at  one  million. 

"The  campaign  is  of  a  character 
that  will  call  to  it  every  substan- 
tial business  and  civic  element  in 
your  community.  Your  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Board  of  Trade,  general 
business  organizations,  your  finan- 
cial institutions,  your  religious  and 
labor  organizations,  every  element 
in  your  community  interested  in 
community  improvement  can  be 
brought  to  co-operate  enthusiastic- 
ally in  this  campaign. 

"Frankly,  your  investment  builder, 
the  so-called  speculative  builder, 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
cautious  builder.  But  the  home 
is  built  for  use  and  service  and  com- 
fort. It  is.  in  fact,  the  world's  great- 
est investment,  but  those  who  build 
homes  look  more  to  comforts,  con- 
veniences and  fuller  life  as  their  re- 
turns, than  to  dividend  or  interests 
on  the  money  put  into  it.  Therefore, 
home  owning  to-day  pays  the  same 
ratio  of  that  type  of  returns  that  it 
did  before  the  war — indeed  it  pays 
greater  returns  than  before  the  war 
because  if  this  war  has  made  plain 
a  single  fact  it  is  the  profound  in- 
fluence on  our  lives  in  the  American 
home. 

"Home  building  is  the  logical  first 
step  for  the  further  reason  that 
building  is  so  large  a  part  of  the 
entire  industry  of  the  country,  and 
75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  building  in- 
dustry is  labor.  This  is  of  profound 
significance  when  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  advise  buffer  employment  for 
a  period  of  industrial  transition. 
But  in  addition  to  this  every  home 
that  is  built,  immediately  stimulates 
business  locally,  and  creates  the  de- 
mand for  materials  and  products  in 
more  than  a  hundred  correlated  in- 
dustries. 

"It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  a  dozen  other  arguments 
as  to  why  a  general  building  cam- 
paign should  begin  with  home 
building.  The  arguments  are  obvi- 
ous." 
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NOTES  AND   COMMENTS 

By   ■■THE-MAN-IN- ACTION" 


Willis    WAk    ik    C"i>ni))aiiv.    whose 

vast  volume  of  reconstruction  since 

the  fire  of  1906,  pla- 
Build  Now  ^^^    ^,^p,^^    1,^    ^    p^^_ 

Says  Willis  Polk        ^-^^^^^^    i. ,  speak  with 

authoritv.  j^nve  little  credence  to  the 
l)opular' fallacy,  that  present  hi^^h 
wages  and  high  cost  of  materials 
result  in  high  cost  of  building,  and 
stoutly  maintain  that  the  generally 
accepted  theory  that  present  build- 
ing costs  are  forty  percent  above 
normal  and  consequently  reduces 
earning  capacity  is  all  wrong.  This 
conclusion  is  reached  by  the  Polk 
Company  after  careful  compilation 
of  cpiantities  and  accurate  estimat- 
ing of  every  detail  in  several  pro- 
IX)se(l  buildings  now  under  consid- 
eration. They  point  out  that  while 
wages  were  low  and  material  cheap 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago.  that 
buildings  like  the  Mills  Building. 
Merchants'  P^xchange.  Crocker  Build- 
ing, and  others  of  that  period. 
cost  approximately  forty  cents  and 
more  per  cubic  foot ;  that  recent 
buildings  like  the  Hobart  Building. 
Insurance  Exchange  and  others, 
with  high  wages  and  high  price  of 
materials,  cost  but  from  thirty-three 
to  thirty-six  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

The  force  of  this  argument  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  buildings  here- 
tofore constructed  by  folk's  Com- 
pany were  com])leted  at  from  ten  to 
fourteen  percent  less  than  their  ori- 
ginal estimates.  ;\t  the  present  time 
they  have  several  million  dollars  of 
projected  work  under  consideration 
in  their  offices.  They  point  out  that 
while  small  work,  the  moderate 
sized  residence  or  fiat,  now  costs 
from  thirty  t(j  forty-five  percent 
more  than  pre-w^ar-time  prices, 
they  have  several  very  attractive  in- 
vestments, which  under  a  twenty 
year,  six  i)er  cent  bond  issue,  amor- 
tized, would  give  the  investor  a  one 
million  dollar  building  for  an  ini- 
tial outlay  of  but  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 


The  doubting  property  owner 
who  continues  to  hold  ])roperty  in 
the  hope  that  wages  will  be  lower 
and  material  cheai)er,  may  as  well 
realize  that  he  labors  under  a  de- 
lusion. ,\n  im])rovement  represent- 
ing an  investment  (jf  one  million  ui 
dollars  that  would  net  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ])er  annum,  which,  if  delayed 
for  two  years  in  the  hope  that  a 
break  in  the  market  or  a  ])ossible 
reduction  in  construction  cost  might 
result  in  a  saving  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  would  out  (jf  its 
earnings,  if  constructed  now,  more 
than  offset  such  anticipated  sav- 
ings. But,  says  I'olk.  "lliere  is  ab- 
solutely no  indication  that  a  delay 
for  two  years  will  result  in  any  such 
saving."  Mr.  Polk  c|uizzically  asks 
the  prospective  investor  if  he  thinks 
wages  are  going  down  to  $1 .23  a 
day  for  a  ten  hour  day.  which  was 
the  prevailing  wage  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years  ago.  Any  such  hope 
may  as  v/ell  be  abandoned  at  once 
as  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  the  re- 
verse is  more  liable  to  be  the  case, 
and  the  chances  are,  that  within  a 
few  years  hours  will  be  even  shorter 
and  wages  higher  than  now. 

"But  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  construction  costs  will  be 
greater",  says  Mr.  Polk,  "since  im- 
proved labor  saving  devices,  meth- 
ods of  fabrication  and  facilities  of 
construction  \vi\\  keep  pace  with 
and  ofi'set  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  material. 

"Build  now !" 

Mr.  William  W.  Kent  has  l)een 
writing  for  the  Architectural  Re- 
view a  series  of  in- 
teresting articles 
commentary  of  the 
\ew  San  l<"rancisco.  His  observa- 
tions of  the  "down  town"  district 
embody  some  suggestions  regarding 
the  ]>roper  use  c^f  building  materials 
that  should  not  g(»  unheeded.  The 
photographic  illustrations  of  San 
I'Vancisct)  connnercial  buildings  are 
(lisap]K)inting.  the  pictures  of  the 
Xewhall  building  being  greatly  out 
of  scale  and  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  Review's  general  run  of  illustra- 
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tions.  "There  is  about  'down  town' 
San  Francisco,"  writes  Mr.  Kent,  "a 
mingling-  of  qualities  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago ;  so  the  easterner 
feels  comparatively  at  home,  after  an 
hour  or  so.  Probably  the  color  and  de- 
sign of  the  average  block  has  as 
much  to  do  with  this  as  anything, 
for  the  building  materials  here  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  although  the 
choice  is  more  limited.  Indiana  lime- 
stone, tapestry  brick  and  various 
other  well  known  kinds  of  brick  and 
stone  are  recognizable,  as  well  as 
that,  to  the  writer,  rather  disagree- 
ably colored  stone  which  has  a  way 
of  turning  a  dark  olive  color.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  green  stone  of  any  degree 
or  shade  is  seldom  agreeable  to  the 
eye  on  the  exterior  of  a  building — 
unless  possibly  when  used  in  mo- 
saic, or  in  some  of  the  oriental 
buildings  where  its  complementary 
color  occurs.  Certainly,  the  usual  at- 
tempt to  use  serpentine  or  olive 
green  or  green-grey  stone  in  city 
structures  is  distinctly  unsuccessful 
as  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  judge. 'J 

Mr.  Kent  says  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  ex- 
terior color  in  modern  architecture 
may  some  day  result  in  giving  us  a 
delightful  surprise  in  the  use  of 
green,  either  in  terra  cotta  or  stone. 
(Gi"een  glazed  tile  was  used  some  vears 
ago  on  the  Pacific  building  at  Market 
and  Fourth  streets  with  results  that 
today  are  extremelv  oainful.)  But 
he  deems  it  a  dangerous  hue  at 
present  to  handle  although,  as  we 
know  from  nature,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  colors  and  restful  to  the  eye 
in  a  landscape.  Let  us  hope  we  may 
some  day  see  green  successfully  em- 
ployed, for  many  are  growing  color 
weary  from  dirty  yellow  and  chocolate 
brown — and  even  certain  red  brick, 
disguise  it  as  we  may  with  stone  quoins 
and  string  courses.  The  French  have 
beaten  us  here,  as  in  many  other  mat- 
ters of  taste,  in  that  they  use  more 
quiet  tones  in  city  building  materials. 
If  we  or  the  French  could  use  brick  as 
the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages  in- 
stinctively employed  it,  usually  wnth 


excellent  terra  cotta,  all  would  be 
well  with  our  brick-built  commer- 
cial streets — and  perhaps  we  shall 
arrive  at  this  some  day,  is  Mr. 
Kent's  prediction.  Certainly,  the 
texture  of  some  modern  brick  has 
helped  us  to  tone  down  the  rawness 
of  our  brick  facades,  but  we  still 
have,  it  seems,  to  learn  simplicity, 
and  first  to  unlearn  the  complicated 
way  in  which  we  are  prone  to  em- 
ploy the  burnt  clay  products  of  our 
day. 

That  California  architects  and  es- 
pecially those  of  San  Francisco  may 
be  among  the  first  to  use  brick  and 
terra  cotta  in  an  entirely  new  way, 
or  at  any  rate,  in  a  way  which, 
though  not  copying,  is  inspired  by 
the  best  Italian  examples,  is  not  too 
sanguine  a  hope. 

Certainly  where  so  much  lovely 
color  exists  as  in  California,  its  in- 
fluence is  considerable. 


Private  E.  N.  Curtis,  who  recently 
returned    from    France    and    has    re- 

_,    (,„       „ .         sumed    his    architect- 
The"Boom"in  ,  ,.  -.i    tit 

.    , .  ural  practice  with  Mr. 

cArchitecture  iTr-n-  n-     i 

William  binder,  ar- 
chitect, San  Jose,  offers  the  following 
from  London  Punch,  which  readers 
of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  who 
enjoy  a  bit  of  humor  now  and  then, 
will  undoubtedly  appreciate : 

"Since  that  far-away  period  before 
the  War,  my  architectural  nerve  has 
become  sadly  debilitated;  so  when  a 
card  (bearing  the  name  of  Carruthers) 
was  brought  to  me  the  other  morning 
I   felt  quite  unmanned. 

"Some  potential  client",  I  observed 
inwardly,  "who  has  heard  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  five-hundred  pound  limit 
and  has  bearded  me  before  I  have  had 
time  to  get  the  hang  of  T-square  and 
compasses    again." 

I  liked  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Carru- 
thers, and  his  greeting  had  a  slight 
ring  of  flattery  in  it  that  was  very 
soothing. 

"You  are  Mr.  Bellamy,  the  architect?" 
he   said. 

"I  am,"  I  replied;  "at  least  I  was  be- 
fore  the   War." 

"And  have  a  large  practice?"  he  re- 
sumed. 

"I  certainly  had  a  large  practice  form- 
erly," T  said.  "With  my  methods  and 
experience  one  ought  to  acquire  an  ex- 
tensive clientele.  I  have  been  an  archi- 
tect, my  dear  sir,  man  and  boy  for  over 
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forty  years,  and  have  always  followed 
the  architectural  fashions.  In  the  late 
seventies,  when  little  columns  of  Aber- 
deen irranite  were  tlie  rage — you  know 
the  stuff,  tastes  like  inarlile  and  looks 
like  hrawn — I  went  in  for  tlieni  hot  and 
strong,  and  every  building  1  touched 
turned  to  jiotted  meat.  Then  Shaw  came 
along — Bernard,  was  it?  no,  Norman — 
with  his  red  brick  and  gables,  and  1 
got  so  keen  that  I  moved  to  Bedford 
I'ark  ,to   catch    the   full   flavor   of   it. 

"Next,  the  ingle-nookers  found  in  me 
a  willing  disciple.  I  designed  rows  of 
houses,  all  roofs  and  no  chimneys,  or 
all  chimneys  and  no  roofs,  it  didn't 
matter  which  so  long  as  there  was  an 
ingle-nook  with  a  motto  over  it.  Why, 
after  a  time  T  got  so  expert  that  I 
simply  designed  an  ingle-nook  and  the 
rest   seemed   to   grow   by   itself. 

"Just  as  the  War  started  I  had  broken 
out  in  another  place  and  was  getting 
into  mj'  Italian  loggia-pergola-and-sunk- 
garden  stride,  and  then  came  the  five- 
hundred  pound  limit  and  busted  the 
whole  show.  In  fact,  when  you  called 
I  was  wondering  whether  to  chuck  the 
business  and  go  in  for  writing  cinema 
plays." 

"When  I  want  a  really  fashionable 
house  built  for  me,"  said  Carruthers,  "I 
shall    certainly    come    to    you." 

"Ah."  I  said,  "you  have  come  to  sec 
me  then  on  behalf  of  a  friend?" 

"On  behalf,"  he  said,  "of  several 
friends." 

My  chest  swelled  visibly.  "This 
man,"  I  said  to  myself,  while  reaching 
for  my  Corona  Coronas,  "is  planning 
a  garden  city,  or  at  least  a  group  of 
houses   on   the  communal   plan." 

"The  fact  is."  said  Carruthers,  clear- 
ing his  throat,  "I  am  a  scout-master, 
and  my  troop  are  collecting  wastepa- 
per,  and  T  e.xpect  ycu  have  any  amount 
of  old  plans  and  things  that  you " 

I   was  just  in   time  to  save  the  cigar. 

I'liiiiiriiiiiniiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitriiiitiiitiiiitiiiitiiitiiitiiitiiiiiiitiitiiiitiiiiiiniiniiiiit: 

I  Doings  of  Our  Architects  as  I 
I   Chronicled  by  the  Daily  Press    | 

?iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiilllilllllliiilllliiiiiiiiiiiiir 

State     Architectural     Bureau 

1  SacraiiHiito     Union]. 

In  a  nicely  illustrated  publication  just  ready 
for  distribution,  a  product  of  the  State  Printinj? 
(Office,  Mr.  James  .'^.  Dean,  Assistant  State  Archi- 
tect, answers  criticisms  of  the  results  of  this 
method  of  hanrlling  the  State's  building  and  re- 
pairing operations.  Mr.  Dean  replies  in  the 
aftirmative  to  the  <|uery,  "Is  the  State  justified 
in  continuing  tile  existence  of  this  bureau?"  and 
I  resents    figures    to    ])rove    his    case. 

The  bureau  has  liecn  in  existence  twelve  years, 
iluring  which  time,  lK:sides  new  work  a  general 
ovierhauling  of  nearly  all  of  the  twenty-eight 
major    institutions    has    been    going    on,    while    at 


twenty-one  o»hcr  places,  construction  of  some 
kind  has  been  supervised  or  expert  assistance 
given. 

The  report  deals  especially  with  the  past  two 
years.  Forty  i)er  cent,  of  the  work  has  been  done 
by  contract.  1  .S  per  cent  by  sub-contract  and  45 
per  cent,  by  day  labor.  Construction  as  well  as 
architectural  and  engineering  details  are  within 
tlie    province    of    the    bureau. 

The  majority  of  the  jobs  are  of  less  than  $5,000 
in  cost,  and  rluring  the  two  years,  $124,857  was 
spent  on  miscellaneous  repairs.  .\lr.  Dean  ex- 
plains that  the  expenses  of  inspection  on  small 
contracts  runs  high,  but  nevertheless,  on  work 
actuallv  done,  he  estimates  that  the  State  has 
saved  '$,S8.589.  or  4.83  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  based  upon  the  prevailing  architec- 
tural and  inspection  fees.  Contracts  totaled  $741,- 
5.^6;  sub-contracts  $248,627:  day  lal>or  jobs  $837,- 
154.      The   total    overhead    was    $174,705. 

California  is  one  of  a  very  few  States  having 
an     architectural    department. 


"Dream   Hotel" 

f Oakland   Edition   of   I'.ulletinl. 

Mr.  William  H.  VX'ilcox,  88  year-old  architect, 
who  drew  the  plan  in  1911  of  the  famous  "Dream 
Hotel"  for  Mr.  .Murray  H.  Durst,  today  won  hi.- 
suit  for  payment  for  those  plans.  Superior  Judge 
William  ^^.  Conley  awarded  Wilcox  $23,425.  ap- 
proximately 1  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
jected hotel,  $2,500,000.  The  money  must  be 
paid   by  the  Durst  estate. 

The  hotel  was  to  be  ten  stories  high,  with  an 
airi)lane  landing  on  the  roof  and  a  subway  rail- 
road terminal  in  the  basement.  The  site  an- 
nounced was  an  entire  block  surrounded  by 
I'roadway  and  Twenty-second  street,  W'ebster  and 
Twenty-third. 

The  defense  in  the  suit  argued  that  Durst  had 
permitted  Wilcox  to  draw  the  elaborate  plans  just 
to  humor  the  aged  architect,  and  with  no  idea 
that  the  hotel  would  ever  be  built.  But  the  court 
holds  that  the  scheme  was  a  serious  one  in  the 
minds   of   the   exploiters. 


Uniform  Building 

[Grass    \'alley    Gazette]. 

This  city  will  build  in  the  future  according  to 
a  well-defined  plan  that  will  be  worked  out  by 
competent  architects  who  will  study  local  condi- 
tions and  suggest  what  should  he  done  in  build- 
ing streets,  public  buildings,  parks  and  other  fea- 
tures of  city  building.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  engaged  the  services  of  .'\rchitects 
Horace  G.  Simpson  and  William  Mooser  of  San 
Francisco,  both  of  whom  were  recommended  by 
tlie  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  -Xrchitects,  affiliated 
with  the  .Vmerican  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
they  are  both  enthusiastic  over  their  commission. 
These  gentlemen  will  first  make  a  study  of  local 
conditions,  then  a  preliminary  plan  will  be  worktd 
out  and  presented,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will    then    turn    the    jilan    over    to    the    city. 


Attends  Meeting 

[From  the   Richmond    Mail]. 

Mr.  I'rancis  W.  Reid,  the  architect  who  drew 
the  plans  for  the  First  Christian  Church  here, 
was  in  town  last  night  from  Concord  to  attend 
the  prayer  meeting  at  tlie  church  and  to  visit  old 
friends  This  is  Mr.  Keicl's  first  visit  here  in 
several  months,  and  he  imted  many  improvements 
in  the  business  row  along  Macdonald  Avenue 
since    he    was   here   the   last    time.    ' 


Opens  Fresno  Office 

Mr.  hl^lw.inl  G.  l-"nulkes.  San  Francisco  archi- 
tect, who  has  ilrawii  the  plans  of  stime  of  the 
city's  most  prominent  buildings,  arrived  in  Fresno 
this  morning,  having  decided  to  become  a  resident 
of  the  city.  The  last  building  planned  by  Mr. 
Foulkes  was  that  of  the  V.  S.  Kul)l>er  ccwnpany 
which  is  under  construction.  He  stated  that  while 
he  woulil  retain  his  offices  in  San  Francisco,  he 
would  spetul  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  this 
citv. 
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How  the  Electrical  Industry  Can  Assist 
the  Architect 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Case. 

HE  who  makes  two  sockets  grow  where 
one  grew  before  is,  according  to  the 
present-day  version,  just  as  much  a  bene- 
factor to  the  agriculturist  who  increases 
the  production  of  blades  of  grass.  A 
great  deal  has  been  accomplished  along 
this  line  by  the  various  electrical  inter- 
ests, but  the  surface  has  only  been 
scratched.  Perhaps  the  most  fertile  field 
and  the  one  w^hich  has  been  most  neg- 
lected is  in  co-operative  work  between 
the  various  branches  of  the  electrical  in- 
dustry and  the  architects.  It  is  true 
some  of  the  manufacturers  have  done 
considerable  missionary  work  and  some 
of  the  contractor-dealers'  .associations, 
have  also  accomplished  excellent  results. 
But  so  far  a  fell-defined,  aggressive  cam- 
paign hy  all  branches  of  the  industry 
has  not  been  attempted.  Such  a  cam- 
paign could  well  be  conducted  to  the 
great  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned — 
the  consumer,  the  architect,  central  sta- 
tion, manufacturer,  jobber  and  contrac- 
tor-dealer. 

*       *       * 

It  is  a  rather  surprising  fact,  and  one 
probably  npt  appreciated  by  either  archi- 
tect or  owner,  that  the  electrical  work  in 
a  commercial  structure  or  residence  aver- 
ages only  about  2^  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  construction.  It  is  equally  true 
that  changes  or  additions  made  after  com- 
pletion of  the  job  average  300  per  cent 
higher  in  cost  than  if  done  as  original 
work.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for 
a  slightly  increased  appropriation  for  the 
electrical  work  a  thoroughly  complete 
job  could  be  had,  the  architect  will  not 
consent  to  add  anything  outside  the  or- 
dinary run  of  work  without  approval  of 
the  owner.  In  apartment  houses  the  elec- 
trical conveniences  are  largely  gauged 
by  the  rental  the  owner  expects  to  obtain 
from  his  prospective  tenants.  In  build- 
ings to  be  occupied  by  owners  the  elec- 
trical layout  is  largely  dictated  by  the 
amount  the  owner  is  willing  to  spend. 
The  latter  is  really  the  turning  point  of 
the  whole  proposition.  In  the  case  of 
other  products  which  enter  into  the  build- 
ing the  manufacturers  have  done  a  large 
amount  of  consumer  advertising,  thereby 
creating  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  i'rchi- 
tect.  One  of  our  big  problems  is,  there- 
fore, the  education  of  consumers,  so  that 
they  will  demand  electrical  conveniences. 
*       *       * 

All  business  of  the  present  day  is  striv- 
ing to  give  service.  The  architect  must 
show  his  client  this  same  service. 

The  building  restriction  during  the  war 
has  resulted  in  congestion  of  living  con- 
ditions which  will  greatly  stimulate  build- 
ing operations  just  as  soon  as  the  labor 
and   material   markets  will  justify.    Now 


is  the  proper  time  for  the  architects  and 
the  electrical  industry  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered  to  see  to  it  that  the 
new  residences  and  business  buildings 
about  to,  be  erected  are  adequately 
equipped  from  an  electrical  standpoint. 
Far  too  many  specifications  now  consist 
about  of  the  following:  "The  wiring  of 
this  building  shall  be  done  with  rubber- 
covered  wire  and  shall  pass  inspection." 
One  does  not  have  to  look  far  for  ex- 
amples of  poor  specification  work.  Per- 
haps in  an  office-building  the  question  of 
the  switchboard  has  been  handled  as  an 
after-thought,  with  the  result  that  in- 
sufficient space  has  been  provided,  per- 
haps considerable  additional  conduit 
work  is  necessary,  etc.  A  specific  illus- 
tration of  this  was  seen  recently  in  a 
large  building  in  which  the  switchboard, 
upon  which  were  mounted  open  switches, 
was  placed  about  three  feet  directly  in 
front  of  the  elevator.  Not  content  with 
this  trap  the  two  feet  back  of  the  board 
had!  been  well  filled  with  steam  pipes.  A 
more  dangerous  location,  front  and  rear, 
could  not  have  been  found.  Needless  to 
say  this  owner  is  having  an  expensive  job 
in  complying  with  the  Accident  Commis- 
sion's requirements,  which  should  have 
been  avoided.  The  isolated  plant  in  a 
hotel  building,  for  instance,  which  has 
not  heen  designed  by  a  competent  en- 
gineer, usually  offers  the  most  glaring 
illustration  of  poor  engineering  practice, 

to  say  the  least. 

*       *       * 

In  planning  illumination  the  average 
architect  is  weak  because  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  principles 
involved.  He  will  usually  welconie  as- 
sistance on  this,  however,  because  in  the 
average  structure  the  resultant  illumina- 
tion, plus  the  switchboard,  wall  switches 
and  receptacles  is  about  all  the  owner 
sees  for  the  money  expended.  Where 
certain  standards  of  illumination  are  re- 
quired by  law  as  in  the  new  proposed 
code,  the  architect  will  be  compelled  to 
work  on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  he 
has  'been  accustomed  to. 

The  question  of  heavy  wattage  appli- 
ances is  one  which  must  be  given  con- 
sideration in  the  wiring  layout.  For  resi- 
dence work  the  possible  installation  of 
ranges,  water-heaters,  air-heaters  or  any 
device  consuming  more  than  660  watts 
should  be  provided  for.  In  industrial 
plants  the  list  includes  furnaces;  tepi^r- 
ing-baths,  drying-ovens,  etc. 

Municipal  Building 

Mr.  John  Reid,  Jr.,  City  Architect  of 
San  Francisco,  is  preparing  preliminarv 
drawings  for  a  four-story  Class  "A"  build- 
ing to  be  erected  in  the  San  Francisco  Civic 
Center,  for  the  Municipal  Health  Depart- 
ment. The  architecture  will  be  in  keeoing 
with  the  other  buildings  in  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter. An  appropriation  of  $400,000  has  been 
requested. 
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Amrriratt  Jitatttutf  of  Arrl^ttrrta 

(OKfiANIZKD  IS,") 
OFFICERS  FOR   1919-20 

P»ESIDENT.  ..    Thomas    R.    Kimball,    Omaha,    Neb. 

FmsT    Vice-President Charles    A.    Favrot. 

New  Orleans,   Iva. 

SkCOND    N'lnPRKSIDENT C.    C.    Zantzingkr. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
SuRKTAKV.  .  .  .W.  Stanley  Parkkr.  IJoslon.  Mass. 
Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

President    Sylv.mn   Schsaittachf.r 

Vice-President William   C.  Havs 

Secretary Morris   M.   Bruce 

nircctors,  William  Mooser       Smith  O'Rrien 

W.  B.  Faville  Chas.  Peter  Weeks 

Southern  California  Chapter 

President H.     M.     P.\tterson 

Vice-President Lyman     Harwell 

Secretary Henry   F.   Withey 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Executive  Committee 
T.  C.  Hillman     Robert  H.  Orr     Walter  E.  Erks 

Portland,  Ore.    Chapter 

President Joseph   Jacobberger 

Vice-President Folger     Johnson 

Secretary    Alfred   H.    Smith 

Treasurer    Fred  Webber 

^                   "  J  Morris  H.  Whitehouse 

Trustees 1  F.  A.  Narramore 

Washington  State  Chapter 

President Daniel    R.   Huntington,    Seattle 

1st   Vice-Pres Carl  F.   Gould,    Seattle 

2d  Vice-President George  Gove,   Tacoma 

3d   Vice-President A.    Held,    Spokane 

Secretary Louis     Balder,     Seattle 

Treasurer F.   L.   Baker,  Seattle 

i  G.   C.   Field,   Seattle. 
Council ■<  James  H.  Schack,  Seattle 

I  Charles  H.  Bebb,  Seattle 


QIaroma  ^artrtg  af  Arr^itrrtB 

President Roland    E.    Borhek 

\' ice-President    Earl   Dugan 

Secretary   and   Treasurer A.   J.    Russell 


Cdalifornta  i&tatp  Saarb  of  Arrljttrrturr 

HOBTSJSBN    DIBTBICT. 

President John    Bakewell,   Jr. 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain   Schnaittacher 

Jifet/iiers 
E.  A.  Mathews  J.  C  Newsom 

80VTHXBH    bXBTBXCT. 

President W.    S.    Hebbard 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred'k.   L.   Roehrig 

I  OcTAVius  Morgan 
Members •<  John  P.  Krempel 

'  Sumner  P.  Hunt 

&an  JFranrtBro  Arrhitfctural  (Elub 

President    Edw.    F.    Flanders 

Vice-President    Harry    Michelsen 

Secretary    Fred.    Munk 

Treasurer    Mark   T.   Jorgensen 

I  Carl  J.   Weyl 
Directors ■<  Louis  M.  Cohn 

f  Wm.  Gunnison 

&an  WtantlBta  ^nrlptg  of  Arrl^ltrrta 

['resident John    Kf.id,   Jr. 

Vice-President Ernest     Coxhead 

Secretary-Treasurer Warren    Charles    Perry 

Directors (George  W.    Kelham 

)  G.   A.    Lansburgh 

39aat|tngton  &tatf  i^orirtg  nf  Arrtiilrrta 

F'RFsrDENT A.    Warren    Gould 

Secretary-Treasurer Frank    H.    Fowler 

Harry  TL  James 
R.  H.  Kowe 

Trustees /    Julius  A.  Zittel 

Frank  H.  Fowler 
A.  Warren  Gould 


?Ettc(inprrB  anb  Arrhltfrta  Aaaoriation 
of  Coa  Att^rUa 

President H.  Z.  Osborne,  Jr. 

First  Vice-President J.  J.  Backus 

Second  Vice-President H.  L.  Smith 

Directors 

A.  H.   Koebic,  a.   B.   Benton,  Edwin   Bercstrom 

Geo.  P.   Robinson 


i^an  BitQO  Arrt|Urrtural  Aaaariatintt 

President Charles   Cressey 

Vice-President W.    Templeton    Johnson 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.    Haussen 

i^an  Koaquin  lallrg  Aaa'n  nf  ArrljttrrtB 

President E.    B.    Brown 

Vice-President F.    V.    Mayo 

Secretary-Treasurer Joseph    Losekann 


Amrriratt  ^oriety  nf  (Ciuil  lEttgtitrrra 

Southern  California  Association 

President Geo.    G.    Anderson 

First  Vice-President H.  W.   Dennis 

Second   Vice-President W.   K.   Barnard 

Secretary F.   G.   Dessery 

Treasurer Ralph  J.  Reed 

Directors 
Geo.  G.  Anderson 
Louis  C.   Hill  W.    K.    Barnard 

H.   Hawgood  Ralph  J.  Reed 

H.   W.    Dennis  F.    G.    Dessery 

All   communications  should  be   addressed   to   Mr. 
Dessery,    511    Central   building,   Los  Angeles. 


San  Francisco  Association 

President E.   J.    Schneider 

Vice-President M.   M.   O'Shaughnessy 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  ..  .Nathan   A.   Bowers 

Board  of  Directors 

W.  C.  Ham  matt 

Jerome  Newman  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy 

E.  J.  Schneider  Nathan  A.  Bowers 

iVddress  all  communications  to  the  secretary,  502 
Rialto   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 


Sngittrrra  ^lub,  Prattle,  ttaali. 

President H.    E.    Horrocks 

\'ice-President L.   M.  Grant 

Secretary E.    J.    Bartells 

Treasurer Amos    Slater 

IT.     F.     PiNSON 

Executive  Board -(  Stuart  Mannell 

f  R.   S.    Drury 

Amrriratt  Aaanriatinn  nf  ^ttgittrrra 

President W.   H.    Finley,   Chicago 

First  Vice-President.  .  .H.   W.   Clausen,   Chicago 

Second  Vice-President L.    K.    Sherman 

Secretary,  C.  E.  Drayer,  29  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

.\ss't  Secretary A.   H.   Krom 

Treasurer John    Ericson,    Chicago 


San  Ffeincisco  Chapter,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineers 

Temporary   Chairman J.   H.   Knowles 

Temporary  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

A.  G.   Mott 

.Address  all   communications  of  Geo.    M.    Nelson. 
810  Bank  of  Italy  building,  San   Francisco. 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Mr.  Henry  H.   Gutterson  Returns 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Gutterson,  architect  for 
the  Mason  McDufifie  Company,  has  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession 
with  offices  at  278  Post  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
years  in  Canteen  Work  for  the  Christian 
Science   Church. 

Mr.  Gutterson  is  at  work  on  plans  for 
a  $75,000  community  apartment  house 
to  be  built  on  Spruce  street,  Berkeley. 
It  will  consist  of  fourteen  apartments  of 
from  three  to  four  rooms  each.  New 
homes  being  designed  by  Mr.  Gutterson 
include  one  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Brainard  to 
cost  $8,000  and  one  for  Mr.  E.  O. 
Stratton.  Both  will  be  built  in  St  Fran- 
cis Wood. 

New   Quarters  for  Yacht  Club 

Messrs.  Milton  Latham  and  Louis 
Upton,  architects  in  the  Powell  build- 
ing, at  Powell  and  Ellis  streets,  San 
Francisco,  will  move  shortly  to  new 
offices  as  the  two  upper  floors  of  the 
Powell  building  have  been  leased  by  the 
Indoor  Yacht  Club.  O'Brien  Bros,  have 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  alterations. 
The  Yacht  Club  must  move  July  1,  as 
the  old  Techau  Tavern  building  is  to  be 
razed  to  make  room  for  the  new  Bank 
of  Italy  building-.  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Faville 
are  hurrying  the  plans  for  this  structure 
so  bids  can  be  taken  and  contracts  let 
early  this  summer. 

New    Residence   Work 

Messrs.  Willis  Polk  &  company  are 
completing  drawings  for  the  palatial 
Jacklin  country  home  in  San  Mateo 
county.  The  same  architects  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  new  citj'  house  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Ehrmann  on  Washington 
street,  near  Walnut,  and  for  extensive 
alterations  to  the  Hooker  residence, 
recently  purchased  by  Mr.  A.  B.  C. 
Dohrmann.  Mt.  Kennedy  is  again  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Polk  staff. 

Additions  to  Phelan's  House 

Mr.  C.  E.  Gottschalk,  architect  of  San 
San  Francisco,  has  completed  plans  for 
additions  to  Senator  Jas.  D.  Phelan's 
country  house  in  Los  Gatos  and  for  a 
two  story  frame  flat  building  to  be  built 
on  Twelfth  avenue,  San  Francisco,  for 
Mr.  Henry  Dierkg. 


Architects'    Examining    Board    Named 

Members  of  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Architect  Examiners,  created  by  an 
enactment  of  the  1919  , legislature,  have 
recently  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Olcott;  They  are:  Messrs.  W.  G.  Chand- 
ler, Marshfield,  to  hold  office  until  May 
30,  1920;  M.  H.  Whitehouse,  Portland, 
to  hold  office  until  May  30,  1921;  Lee 
Thomas,  Bend,  to  hold  office  until  May 
30,  1922;  J.  E.  Wicks,  Astoria,  to  hold 
office  until  May  30,  1923,  and  W.  C. 
Knighton,  Portland,  to  hold  office  until 
^lay   30,    1924. 

The  new  act  became  effective  May  29. 
In  the  law  it  is  stipulated  that  no  one 
may  become  a  member  of  the  board 
who  has  not  lived  in  the  state  and 
practiced  the  architect's  profession  for 
at  least  five  years  previous  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  act.  Members  serve  without 
pay,  but  receive  5  cents  a  mile  and  other 
traveling  expenses  when  on  business  of 
the  board. 

Architects    Move 

Mr.  Alfred  Kuhn,  architect,  has 
moved  to  the  Commercial  building,  833 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  and  has  a 
suite  of  offices  with  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Edwards,  architect,  who  was  formerly  in 
the  Phelan  building.  Mr.  Kuhn  has 
completed  plans  for  a  new  candy  store 
for  Townsend  on  Powell  street,  near 
O'Farrell.  The  improvements  will  cost 
$30,000.       

$250,000  Apartment  House 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cahen  for  a  six-story  Class  '"A" 
store  and  apartment  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Geary  and  Taylor  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Mr.  I.  Rosenberg  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000.  There  will  be  four  stores  and 
seventy-seven    apartments. 


Alterations   to    Berkeley    Schools 

Mr.  James  W.  Plachek,  architect  of 
Berkeley,  has  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  plans  for  additions  to  the  John 
Muir  and  Francis  Willard  schools  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ratcliff,  Jr.,  will  prepare 
plans  for  additions  to  the  Burbank  and 
Edison  schools. 
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Portland  Building  News 

l?i(ls  liavc  \)vvn  received  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  unit  of  the  Pavil- 
ion huilding.  on  the  beach  at  Point 
Defiance  Park.  Taconia.  Tlic  architects 
are  Messrs.  A.  J.  Russell.  Earl  N.  l)u- 
fjan  and   Sutton   &   Whitney,   Portland. 

.Messrs.  Clanssen  &  Clausscn,  archi- 
tects in  the  Macleay  huilding.  liave  Iieen 
selected  by  the  Order  of  Red  Men  of 
Portland  to  prepare  plans  for  a  $30,- 
(XW  club  liouse  to  be  erected  at  East 
.\intli  ami  Hawthorne  avenue. 
•      •      • 

Messrs.  Wliitehouse  &  Fouilhoux,  ar- 
chitects. Railway  Exchange  Building, 
have  received  instructions  to  proceed 
with  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
school  building  to  be  built  at  Parkdale 
near  Hood   River. 

Messrs.  Tourtellotte  &  Hummel,  ar- 
cliitects.  McKay  Building,  have  been 
commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
proposed  school  building  to  be  built  at 
Haines,  Ore.  A  bond  election  was  re- 
cently held  there,  and  $45,000  was  au- 
thorized. 

Seeks  to  Collect  Commission 

Mr.  L.  C.  IMullgardt.  the  San  Francisco 
arcliitect.  has  tiled  suit  in  the  Superior 
Court  against  Mr.  Wickham  Havens  for 
$700.  He  says  Havens  engaged  him  on 
.April  5,  1917,  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
dwelling;  that  after  preliminary  draw- 
ings were  submitted  he  failed  to  return 
the  drawings,  and  on  September  5,  1918. 
notified  him  not  to  proceed  with  the 
work.  

Design  Many  Residences 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Coates  &  Traver.  Rowell  Building. 
Fresno,  for  several  high-class  resi- 
dences, including  one  to  cost  $12,000  for 
Mr.  S.  G.  Fotelain.  one  costing  $15,000 
for  Mr.  A.  G.  Ship  and  one  costing 
$10,000,  to  be  built  at  Dinuba  for  Mr. 
r.arr.  

Costly   Home   Planned 

Mr.  Oscar  .M.  Hueter  is  having  plans 
l)repared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Powers,  archi- 
tect, at  460  -Montgomery  street,  for  a 
$40,000  liome  on  Vallejo  street,  between 
i.yon  and  Baker  streets.  Later  it  is  un- 
derstood Mr.  llueter's  brother,  E.  L. 
Hueter,  will  l)uild  a  fine  home  at  Val- 
lejo   and    Baker    streets.    San    l-'rancisco. 


Thousand   Oaks  Home 

Mr.  Eloyd  Rally.  604  Mission  street. 
San  I'rancisco.  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  two  story  frame  and  stucco  residence 
to  be  built  in  Thousand  Oaks,  near 
Berkeley,  for  Mr.  -Albert  J.  Tweedy  of 
1606   Sonoma   street,    Berkeley. 


Two    Residences 

Mr.  Tliomas  I'raiiklin  Power,  archi- 
tect of  Los  .\ngeles,  has  completed 
plans  for  a  two-story  double  residence 
and  a  two-story  single  house  to  be 
erected  at  Torf)nto,  Canada,, for  Mr.  J. 
C.  Coulter.  The  double  house  will  be 
56x45  feet,  and  will  contain  fourteen 
rooms.  Jt  will  be  of  brick  construction 
witli  rug  l)rick  facing,  stone  trim,  tile 
roof,  etc.  The  other  residence  will  con- 
tain tAvelve  rooms,  four  baths  and  two 
sleeping  porches.  It  will  be  of  hollow 
tile  construction  with  stucco  exterior. 


Architect  Denies  Report 

Mr.  Lewis  P.  Hobart.  Crocker  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  denies  the  report 
that  he  is  preparing  plans  for  a  six- 
story  Class  "-A"  apartment  house  to  be 
erected  on  California  Street,  east  of 
Taylor  Street,  for  Anna  L.  Brownlee, 
a  milliner  and  Winfred  De  Wolfe,  the 
interior  decorator.  The  daily  press  pub- 
lislied  the  storj-  which,  it  appears,  was 
given  out  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
realty    sales. 

Brick  Dormitories 

Mr.  Myron  Hunt.  1017  Hibernian 
building,  Los  .\ngeles.  is  preparing 
plans  for  two  new  brick  dormitories 
to  be  erected  at  the  George  Junior  Re- 
pul)lic  near  Chino.  They  will  each  be 
two  stories,  appro.ximately  25x100  feet, 
and  will  have  concrete  foundations, 
brick  Walls,  stucco  exterior  finish, 
sliingle  roofing,  pine  trim  and  floors, 
plumbing,   wiring,   etc. 


Bungalow   Court 

Mr.  Thomas  P'ranklin  Power,  33«3 
Higgins  building.  Los  -Angeles,  is  pre- 
Ijaring  plans  for  a  bungalow  court  to 
be  erected  on  West  Si.xteenth  street 
near  Flower  street,  Los  -Angeles,  for 
Mrs.  Lavelle.  There  will  be  six  units 
of  three  rooms  and  bath  each  and 
four  units  of  four  rooms  and  bath   each. 


Bungalow  Designs 
The  bungalow  pictures  and  plans 
shown  on  pages  103,  104.  105  in  this  issue 
were  designed  by  ^Ir.  T:lenry  L.  Wilson.  510 
Byrne  Building.  Los  Angeles,  publisher 
of  Bungalow  Book.  It  is  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  courtesy  that  the  designs  are 
shown  as  examples  of  moderate  price 
bungalow   homes. 

Designing    Residences 

Mr.  W.  II.  Ratclilif,  Jr.  of  Berkeley, 
is  designing  three  large  homes  to  be 
built  in  Claremont,  one  for  Mr.  \Vm. 
Briggs.  one  for  Mr.  W'.  M.  Shepard  and 
one  for  Mrs.  Weber.  The  first  two  will 
cost  approximatelv  $10,000  and  the  last 
named  $15,000. 
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Architects  Competition 

A  competition  is  announced  for  the  best 
scheme  for  enlarging  the  FuUerton  Union 
High  school.  The  competition  will  be  held 
in  accordance  with  the  code  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  and  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  M.  Winslow,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
appointed  professional  advisor.  A  program 
has  been  prepared  and  this  with  the  present 
layout  of  the  grounds  will  be  furnished  to 
architects  desiring  to  submit  plans.  Com- 
petitors may  register  up  to  x\ugust  1  and 
all  drawings  must  be  submitted  by  August 
38.  Four  cash  prizes  are  offered,  $2000, 
$500,  $300  and  $200,  respectively. 

Architect  Announces  Plans 

The  partnership  of  Messrs.  Woodroofe, 
Griffin  &  Hill,  architects,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  has  been  dissolved.  The 
business  at  Tacoma  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  by  Hill,  Mock  &  Griffin, 
room  605  Tacoma  building,  while  Mr. 
Arnott  Woodroofe  leaves  the  firm  for 
independent  practice  with  offices  at 
Room  205  Arthur  D.  Jones  building, 
Spokane,  and  has  purchased  a  home  in 
that  city.  Work  on  his  boards  at  the 
present  time  is  for  School  District  310 
Spokane  county,  auditorium  and  high 
school,  brick  and  terra  cotta  building 
for  the  Farmers  State  Bank,  Coulee  City, 
Washington,  tile  garage  at  Valleyford 
with   several  residences. 

Palace  Hotel  Improvements 

Besides  a  ten  story  addition  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  providing  from  200  to  300 
mor^  roomis,  the  architect,  Mr.  George 
W.  Kelham,  has  been  instructed  to  pro- 
vide plans  for  converting  the  spacious 
sun  porch  into  a  dancing  salon,  with  a 
balcony,  fitted  up  for  private  dining- 
rooms.  Another  feature  will  be  a  large 
pipe  organ,  which  will  be  built  at  one 
end  of  the  sun  room.  The  proposed 
changes  to  the  bar  will  not  be  made 
until    prohibition    becomes    effective. 

Bank   Building 

Mr.  Lyman  Farwell,  2908  S.  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  prepare  plans  for  a  new^ 
branch  bank  building  to  be  erected  at 
First  and  Gumming  streets,  Los  Angeles, 
for  the  Home  Savings  Bank.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  Class  C  construction,  one 
story  high.   

Assembly  Hall  Being  Figured 

The  San  Jose  State  Normal  school 
will  have  a  new  $80,000  concrete  as- 
sembly hall.  Bids  for  its  construction 
are  being  advertised  by  the  State  De- 
partment    of     Engineering,     Sacramento. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hays  Honored 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hays,  vice-president  of  San 
Francisco  Chapter.  A.  I.  A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervising  architect  for  the  new 
school  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Berkeley 
under  the  $2,321,000  bond  issue. 


Architects   Getting   Busy 

Among  the  new  San  Francisco  build- 
ings, plans  for  which  were  started  or 
completed  in  May,  are  an  .addition  to 
St.  Agnes  Academy,  Ashbury  and  Fred- 
erick streets,  $28,000;  a  two  story  of- 
fice building  to  be  erected  by  Meyers 
&  Hyman  at  Fillmore  and  O'Farrell 
streets,  $20,000;  a  four  story  building  to 
be  put  up  by  Kiernan  &  O'Brien  at 
Post  and  Hyde  streets,  $35,000;  a  two 
story  building  by  Kruse  &  Andrews  at 
Jones  and  Eddy  streets,  $29,000;  an 
eight  story  building  by  the  Summit 
Corporation  at  Hyde  and  Greenwich 
streets,  $80,000;  a  five  story  apartment 
building  to  cost  $260,000  at  Laurel  and 
Washington  streets  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hillard; 
three  story  apartment  house  at  Leaven- 
worth and  Bush  streets,  $25,000  'by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Curtaz;  a  three  story  flat  dwelling 
at  Union  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue, 
$24,000,  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Clancy. 

San     Jose    Architects     Busy 

Messrs:  Wolfe  &  Higgins,  architects 
in  the  Auzerais  building,  San  Jose,  re- 
port they  are  preparing  plans  for  the 
Atlas  Garage,  No.  172  West  Santa  Clara 
Street,  to  cost  $9,000;  remodeling 
store  on  Market  Street  for  Mr  J.  S. 
Williams,  estimated  cost  $8500;  two 
story  frame  residence  on  13th  Street 
for  Mr.  J.  W.  Curtner,  estimated  cost 
$10,000;  residence  for  Dr.  R.  G.  Cur- 
tis. Hollister,  estimated  cost  $4500; 
house  for  Mrs.  C.  B.  Worcester  on  the 
Story  road,  cost  $4000;  residence  for 
Mr.    G.   W.   Ryan,   cost  $9000. 


Jewish    Orphanage 

Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Jacobs,  110  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  has  been  selected 
as  architect  for  the  new  orphanage  to 
be  erected  on  Ocean  avenue  near  West- 
wood  Park,  San  Francisco,  for  the  Pa- 
cific Hebrew  Asylum  and  Home  So- 
ciety. There  will  be  about  a  dozen  one 
and  two-story  frame  and  brick  build- 
ings constructed  at  a  total  outlay  of 
$500,000.        

To  Build  Apartment  Houses 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtaz.  517  Hayes  street, 
San  Francisco,  is  planning  to  construct 
a  number  of  high-class  apartment 
houses  on  various  lots  in  San  Francisco. 
The  first  of  these  will  be  built  on  the 
west  side  of  Leavenworth  street  north  of 
Bush.  It  will  be  three-story  Class  "C" 
and   cost   approximately  $30,000. 

Architect   Moves 

Mr.  Warren  Perry  has  moved  from 
the  Atlas  building,  San  Francisco,  to 
offices  with  Mr.  Geo.  Sturgeon.  C.  E.. 
in  the  Newhall  building.  Mr.  Perry  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  new  home  to  be 
built  in  Claremont  Court  for  Miss 
Florence    Lemkey. 
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University    Placing    Unemployed    in 
Good   Positions 

EX1'I:RI1:.\CE1)  ciiKiiK<.rs.  mechan- 
ics, chemists,  and  architects  who 
have  had  training  in  tlie  University  of 
California  are  now  being  placed  into 
positions  through  a  newly  created  bu- 
reau of  occupations  by  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  that  institution.  Tlie  neces- 
sity for  the  work  w;is  brought  about 
by  the  sudden  release  from  war  service, 
of  many  state-trained  experts.  It  is 
also  pt)inted  out  that  the  expense  of  tiie 
State  in  training  men  and  women  for 
vocations  is  practically  wasted  if  the 
person  so  trained  is  efficient  but  not 
employed. 

Xo  fee  is  charged  for  the  service  of 
the  bureau,  and  already  many  expe- 
rienced technical  experts  have  been 
placed  in  positions  where  their  abilities 
are    fully   utilized. 

Homer  Havermale,  secretary  of  the 
.\lumni  .\ssociation,  is  in  charge  of  the 
employment  project.  He  is  in  receipt  of 
many  favorable  responses  from  large 
corporations  and  commissions  through- 
out the  West. 

One  of  the  singular  features  of  the 
bureau  is  that  it  has  a  method  of  thor- 
oughly investigating  each  persons  fit- 
ness for  the  desired  position,  and  it  uses 
these  methods  to  amplify  any  assurance 
regarding  the  person's  qualifications  to 
the   prospective   employer. 

Much  of  the  early  success  of  the 
bureau  in  this  work,  is  attributed  to  the 
experience  the  Alumni  .Association  had 
during  its  well  known  work  as  a  mili- 
tary intelligence  bureau  during  the  War. 
Most  of  the  i)ersons  applying  for  po- 
sitions are  not  recent  graduates  but  men 
recently      discharged      from      the     army. 

Men  who  have  been  in  the  army,  have 
usualy  held  commissions  and  have  at- 
tained some  ability  in  handling  men  on 
large  jobs. 

The  following  is  a  typical  note  of 
specification: 

"ENOINKKR — Five  years'  experience  as  con- 
sulting engineer,  including  civil  and  electrical 
work.  Has  done  work  of  structural  draftsman, 
and  also  office  administration.  In  .Army  receive<l 
experience  in  the  handling  of  men  on  large  con- 
struction work,  as  well  as  in  organization  and 
executive    departments.       Will     go    anywhere." 

"If  the  bureau  continues  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful," says  Mr.  Havermale,  "it  will 
perhaps  continue,  even  though  the  situation 
created  by  the  discharge  of  soldiers  lias 
ceased  to  Ik-.  Hut  in  no  case  is  it  intended 
to  be  an  employment  bureau  for  the  placing 
of  parvenues  into  soft  jobs." 


Engineers    Visit    Mare    Island 

On  May  24  about  fifty  memliers  of  the 
San  Francisco  association  of  Meml)ers 
of  the  .\merican  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers made  a  trip  to  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  as  the  guests  of  Captain  Edward 
L.  Beach,  Commandant  of  the  vard. 


Re-elect  most  of  Old  Officers 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Kimljall  of  Omaha, 
Xeb.,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
-American  Institute  of  .Architects  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  at  Xashville. 
Other  officers  are  Mr.  Charles  A.  Fay- 
rot,  of  Xew  Orleans,  re-elected  first 
>.ice-preside!it ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Zantzinger  of 
Philade]])hia.  second  vice-president;  Mr. 
W.  Stanley  Baker  of  Boston,  re-elected 
secretary;  Mr.  D.  Everett  Waid  of 
Xew  York,  treasurer;  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Hewitt  of  Minneapolis,  Mr.  W.  B.  Itt- 
ner  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Ken- 
dall of  Boston,  directors.  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Farquhar  of  Los  .Angeles,  was 
among  those   elected   to   'ellowship. 


Declines    Further    City    Commissions 

Mr.  Jolin  Reed  Jr.,  San  Francisco  city- 
architect,  has  declined  to  do  any  further 
architectural  work  for  the  city,  includ- 
ing the  plans  for  the  Nineteenth  ave- 
nue and  Grant  Schools,  now  under  way. 
until  a  decision  is  rendered  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  making  valid  the  pa3'meni 
of  a  percentage  fee,  based  on  the  cost 
of  the  structure  to  a  city  architect.  The 
court  is  also  to  determine  whether  the 
office  held  by  Mr.  Reed  comes  imder 
the    scope    of    the    civil    service. 


Building  Cost  at  Low  Level  Now 

"Building  costs  si.x  months  hence 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  greater  than  at 
the  present  time,"  declares  Mr.  Louis 
C.   Mullgardt,  architect.     He   says: 

The  continued  exodus  of  foreign  labor  will 
contribute  to  this,  and  the  West  Coast  will  suf- 
fer particularly.  The  increase  in  building  costs 
within  the  past  two  months,  as  in  the  past  two 
years,  is  the  result  of  higher  wage  scales.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  these  schedules  will 
lie   reduced. 

High  cost  of  building  begins  as  soon  as  the 
raw  product  comes  into  the  domain  of  labor.  The 
tree  from  which  lumber  is  made  as  it  stands  in 
the  soil  represents  no  greater  item  of  cost  today 
than  a  similar  tree  did  two  years  ago.  But  the 
felling  of  the  tree,  its  transportation  to  the  mills 
and  its  conversion  into  lumber  requires  the  pay- 
ment to  labor  of  charges  that  call  for  a  price  of 
$39  per  1000  feet,  as  against  $28  two  months  ago. 
and  very  much  less  two  or  three  years  ago  (For 
the   best   grades   used   in    home   building. 


Quantity    Surveyor   Wanted 

May    26,     1919. 
Editor    The   Architect   and   Engineer: 

I  am  interested  in  the  quantity  system  of  sur- 
veying of  building  materials,  and  wonder  if  1 
cannot,  through  you.  obtain  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  firms  who  are  expert  in  this  profes- 
sion   in    San    Francisco. 

I  have  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Wright,  354 
Pine  Street,  but  have  been  unable  to  communicate 
with  him.      (Mr.  Wright  died  about  one  year  ago). 

.\ny  information  you  may  give  me  in  this  re- 
gard   will    be    highly    appreciated. 

Yours    very    truly, 

Frank    V.    Mayo, 

.\rchitcct. 
c/o  Kroyer     .Manufacturing    Co., 
Stockton,    Calif. 
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Personal 

■  Messrs.  A.  E.  Doyle  and  C.  F.  Merriam 
of  Portland  some  time  ago  leased  a  suite  of 
three  rooms  in  the  Seattle  National  Bank 
building  at  Seattle,  where  permanent  offices 
will  be  maintained.  These  architects  were 
recently  commissioned  to  plan  the  new 
quarters  and  supervise  the  construction 
work  in  connection  with  the  installation  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  its  new 
home  on  the  Second  avenue  floor  of  the 
Baillargeon  building. 

Mr.  Edmund  Baergholtz,  architect,  807 
Spalding  building,  Portland,  has  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Watson 
is  now  associated  wath  him  and  that  Mr. 
Watson  will  specialize  in  estimating  and 
superintend  the  construction  of  build- 
ings while  Mr.  Baergholtz  will  devote 
his  entire  time  in  designing  and  pre- 
liminary studies. 

Miss  Clarisse  Moise  of  the  Neal  T. 
Childs  Company,  landscape  architects  of 
San  Francisco,  was  one  of  the  twenty 
minute  speakers  at  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Women's  Vocational  Conference, 
Stanford  University,  Mav  23.  Miss  Moise 
dwelt  upon  the  opportunities  for  women  in 
landscape  architecture. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Eley,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  shipbuilding  work  at  Long 
Beach,  has  returned  to  Santa  Ana  and 
will  resume  the  practice  of  architecture 
in  that  city.  His  new  address  is  130 
West    Eighteenth    street,    Santa   Ana. 

Mr.  Ross  Montgomery,  who  served  in 
the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
army  during  the  war,  has  opened  an 
office  at  622  Story  building,  Los 
-Angeles,  and  will  resume  the  practice 
of   architecture. 

Mr.  Ernest  B.  Hussey,  Seattle  engineer, 
has  been  employed  by  the  city  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  to  superintend  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir  to  cost  about 
$150,000. 

Mr.  John  Bakewell,  of  Bakewell  & 
Brown,  architects  of  San  Francisco,  is  ex- 
pected home  in  July  from  overseas  work  for 
the  Red  Cross.  Mr.  John  Galen  Howard 
is  also  looked  for  any  day. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rankin,  formerly  with  Mr.  W. 
C  Hayes,  architect,  has  returned  from  over- 
seas and  has  opened  an  office  for  the  prac- 
tice of  architecture  at  Visalia. 

Mr.  Chas.  Peter  Weeks  has  gone  East 
to  recuperate  from  a  second  siege  of 
influenza. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McCauley  has  moved  his  offices 
from  the  Burke  building,  Seattle,  to  525 
New  York  building. 

Mr.  Knud  Roald,  Portland  architect,  has 
opened  temporary  offices  at  325  Railway 
Exchange  building,  that  city. 

$20,000    Claremont    Residence 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ratcliff,  Jr.,  architect  of 
Berkeley  is  preparing  plans  for  a  $20,000 
English  house  to  be  built  at  Claremont  for 
Mr.   William  R.  Briggs. 


Unique  Residence 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Davis,  architect  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  prepared  plans  and 
is  erecting  a  uniciue  residence  for  him- 
self in  Hollywood.  Mr.  Davis  recently 
returned  from  France  where  he  served 
as  a  corporal  in  the  camouflage  section 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
and  his  endeavor  will  be  to  reproduce 
the  appearance  of  the  old  French  dwell- 
ings. Features  of  the  house  will  be  a 
Gothic  vaulted  living  room,  groined 
vaulted  dining  room,  barrel  vaulted 
sleeping  rooms  and  vaulted  Pompeiian 
bathroom  with  sunken  tub.  The  roof 
will  be  shingled,  the  shingles  being  of 
various  colors  and  laid  irregularly.  The 
exterior   of  the   house   w,ill   be  plastered. 

Garage  and  Loft  Building 

Mr.  L.  Mastropasqua.  architect  at  580 
Washington  street,  San  Francisco,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  two-story  brick 
addition  to  the  furniture  store  on 
Columbus  avenue  near  Union  street, 
San  Francisco,  owned  by  C.  &  J.  C. 
Favilla  &  P.  A.  Bricca.  Plans  are  being 
completed  by  the  same  architect,  for  a 
two-story  reinforced  concrete  garage  to 
be  built  on  Vallejo  and  Powell  streets, 
San  Francisco,  for  N.  Capro  and  A. 
Podesto,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

W.  H.  Weeks  Busy 

Mr.  William  H.  Weeks,  architect  of 
San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  ar- 
chitect of  the  proposed  memorial  auditor- 
ium and  high  school  at  Santa  Rosa, 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  Mr.  Weeks  has 
completed  plans  for  a  two  story  bank,  store 
and  apartment  building  to  be  erected 
in  Elmhurst  by  the  Bank  of  San 
Leandro.  The  Byrns  hotel  in  Woodland 
is  to  be  rebuilt  on  modern  lines  at  a 
cost    of    $150,000    from    plans    by    Mr. 

Weeks. 

Club  Additions 

Mr.  Myron  Hunt,  1017  Hibernian 
building,  Los  Angeles,  is  preparing 
plans  for  additions  to  be  made  to  the 
building  of  the  Valley  Hunt  Club  on 
Orange  Grove  avenue,  Pasadena.  The 
work  will  include  a  concrete  swimming 
pool,  frame  bowling  alley  with  maple 
floor,  and  tennis  courts. 


$250,000  Apartment  House 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hillard  of  the  C.  J.  Hillard 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has  had  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Jacobs, 
architect  in  the  French  Bank  building, 
for  a  $250,000  Class  "A"  apartment 
house  at  Washington  and  Laurel  streets. 
San   Francisco. 


Hotel  for  Santa  Ana 

Mr.  Myron  Hunt,  Hibernian  building, 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  $125,000  80-room 
hotel  at  Santa  Ana  for  the  Santa  Ana 
Hotel    Corporation. 
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CANTON  HANK   BUILDING.   SAN  FRANCISCO 

William   Wilde,   Architect 


Venetian    Blinds    for    Banking    Rooms 

The  use  of  Venetian  blinds  to  provide 
proper  liglit  in  banks  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  installations  in  San  Francisco  is 
in  the  Crocker  National  Bank.  The  illus- 
trations show  how  well  the  blinds  cover 
the  windows  and  shade  the  bookkeepers' 
desks  from  the  grlarc  of  the  sun.  In  in- 
terior cities  wliere  unusual  heat  prevails 
in  summertime  the  blinds  have  proven 
to  be  as  cflfective  in  tempering  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  rooms  as  in  regulating 
the   light. 

The  blinds  in  the  Crocker  Bank  were 
installed  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Dehn,  Hearst 
building,  who  is  the  San  Francisco  rep- 
resentative of  the  manufacturers,  the 
Western  Blind  and  Screen  Company  of 
!,os  Angeles.  These  Venetian  blinds  are 
also  handled  in  .San  F'rancisco  by  the 
C.  F.  Weber  Company,  who  have  the 
exclusive   rights   for   scliool   installations. 


Ventura    County    Hospital 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Martin,  43U  Higgins 
building,  Los  Angeles,  is  preparing 
plans  for  a  new  county  hospital  group 
at  Ventura  to  cost  $150,000.  Construc- 
tion will  be  reinforced  concrete  with 
tile   roof. 


Large  Hotel  at  Spokane 

Mr.  Archie  Rigg  of  Spokane  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  four-story  fireproof 
addition  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Spo- 
kane, which  will  have  accommodations 
for  201)  patients.  Construction  will  be 
reinforced    concrete. 


To   Design   Elks   Building 

Messrs  Houglitaling  &  Dougan.  archi- 
tects, Henry  building.  Portland,  associ- 
ated with  j\lr.  W.  G.  Chandler,  Marsh- 
field,  Ore.,  have  been  selected  as  the 
arcliitects  for  a  $50,(X)0  hall  to  be  erected 
at   Marsli field   for  the   Elks   Lodge. 
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With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


San    Francisco    Engineers    Hold 
Interesting  Meeting 

A  MEETING  of  the  San  Francisco  Asso- 
ciation of  Members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  held  at  the 
Engineers'  Club  on  June  3.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss 
reports  of  sub-committees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  subjects  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Develop- 
ment of  the  National  Society  and  serve 
as  a  guide  regarding  the  sentiments  of 
the  Association  for  Mr.  H.  L.  Haehl, 
the  Association's  representative  on  the 
Committee  on  Development  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  who  went  East  a  few 
days  later  to  attend  a  meeting  of  this 
committee.  The  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees were  taken  up  and  voted  upon  in 
detail. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Tech- 
nical Activities  was  approved  and  read. 
The    first   two    recommendations    of   the 
Committee    on    External    Relations   with 
the    Engineering     Profession    were     ap- 
proved.    The  third  recommendation  was 
disapproved,  the  sentiment  of  those  pres- 
ent  favoring   co-operation    between,   and 
not    amalgamation    of,    the    various    na- 
tional   engineering    societies.      Consider- 
able  opposition  developed   regarding  the 
fourth  recommendation,  both  on  account 
of   the   difficulty  of  properly   editing  the 
personal    statements    of    the    various    en- 
gineers  regarding   their   records   and   on 
account    of    the    large    expense    involved 
in   getting  out  such  voluminous  records. 
This  recommendation  was  not  approved. 
The    most    spirited    discussion    devel- 
oped   regarding    the    first    recommenda- 
tion  of   the    Committee   on   Internal   Re- 
lation   and    Local    Associations.      Those 
present,  while  favoring  the  extension  of 
the  activities  and  importance  of  the  local 
associations  within  the  National  Society, 
were   divided   in   opinion  with   respect  to 
the  two  specific  recommendations  of  the 
committee    regarding    means    of    accom- 
plishing this,  namely,   the   adoption  of  a 
uniform   constitution  for   the   local  asso- 
ciations and  an  annual  conference  of  del- 
egates    from     the     associations.       These 
recommendations  were  disapproved  by  a 
small    majority.      The    remainder    of   the 
report  was  aoproved  except  the  provision 
for  the   abolition   of   the   grade   of  Asso- 
ciate, which  was  rejected. 

In    the    report    of    the    Committee    on 
Public   Relations   considerable  discussion 


developed  regarding  the  section  on 
licensing.  Those  present  appeared  to 
be  divided  into  three  camps,  those  who 
favored  licensing,  those  opposed  to 
licensing  under  any  circumstances,  and 
those  who  were  opposed  to  licensing,  but 
preferred  if  licensing  could  not  be  pre- 
vented, that  the  licensing  law  should  be 
drawn  by  the  engineers,  rather  than  by 
outsiders.  The  third  camp  seemed  to  be 
the  most  numerous.  The  question  was 
finally  passed  up  without  recommenda- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Development. 
Similar  action  was  taken  regarding  the 
question  of  a  United  States  Department 
of  Public  Works,  as  the  Association  is 
soon  to  hold  a  meeting  devoted  entirely 
to  the  discussion  of  this  question.  The 
remaining  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee  were   approved. 


Michigan  to  License  Engineers 

A  new  act  repealing  the  present  State 
law  for  registration  of  architects  and 
providing  for  the  registration  of  arch- 
tects,  engineers  and  surveyors,  has  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan. 
The  new  Board  of  Examiners  will  con- 
sist of  three  architects  and  five  engineers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  each 
for  a  term  of  eight  years,  one  member  to 
be  appointed  each  year.  Architects  reg- 
istered under  the  existing  law  will  be 
considered  as  registered  under  the  new 
act.  Any  person  who  has  been  engaged 
in  practice  as  engineer  or  surveyor  or  in 
responsible  charge  of  the  work  for  a 
period  of  two  years  shall  be  registered 
without  examination  in  the  branch  in 
which  he  may  show  himself  to  be  qual- 
ified. 

Registrants  shall  be  designated  as  reg- 
istered architects;  or  as  registered  en- 
gineers of  such  class  as  the  work  they 
may  have  done  or  for  which  they  may  be 
qualified  may  determine,  particularly  as 
of  classes  of  less  general  qualifications 
than  that  indicated  by  the  title  civil,  min- 
ing, mechanical,  electrical  or  chemical 
engineer;  or  as  registered  surveyors.  No 
plat  of  the  subdivision  of  land  shall  be 
received  for  record  by  any  oublic  official 
unless  it  has  been  prepared  by  a  regis- 
tered engineer  or  a  registered  surveyor 
and  signed  by  him  as  such. 

Engineers  and  architects  of  recog- 
nized standing  as  specialists,  resident  in 
other  States,  shall  be  admitted  to  pracr 
tice   without   examination,  and   engineers 
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rejsMstcrcd  under  laws  of  otlur  States 
and  countries  providing  ecjuivalent  re- 
i|uirenients,  and  in  good  standing  there- 
under, sliall  l)e  admitted  to  practice, 
provided  that  similar  privile^^es  arc  ex- 
tended to  the  registrants  under  the  Micli- 
igan    act. 

After  the  end  of  tiie  construction  sea- 
son of  1919  no  public  work  of  an  archi- 
tectural or  engineerinfj:  character  shall 
he  undertaken  l)y  the  State  or  any 
county,  townsiiip.  inunicipality  or  village 
tliereof,  tlie  estimated  completed  cost  of 
whicli  shall  exceed  $2.0(X).  unless  the 
plans  therefor  shall  have  been  prepared 
by  a  registered  architect  or  a  registered 
engineer,  and  the  work  shall  be  super- 
vised by  a  registered  architect  or  regis- 
tered engineer. 

Xo  time  limit  is  set  within  which  reg- 
istration must  take  place  for  those  now 
(lualitied  to  register  under  the  act.  Xo 
restriction  is  put  upon  the  performance 
of  archtectural  or  engineering  work  for 
private  parties  by  persons  who  do  not 
call    themselves   architects   or   engineers. 

The  act  re(iuires  an  examination  fee  of 
$5  and  a  registration  fee  of  $15  from 
those  taking  examinations,  and  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $20  for  those  registered 
without  examination,  and  a  fee  of  $5  for 
renewal  of  certificates  which  are  renew- 
able, upon  not  less  than  thirty  days" 
notice  on  January  1.  1925,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  January  every  fifth  year  there- 
after.   

The  Engineers  Club 
At  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Engi- 
neers Club  of  Seattle,  held  at  its  club 
rooms  in  the  Arctic  building  on  May 
22.  Chemical  Engineer  Bissell  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Xavy  Yard  discussed 
"Electric  Arc  Welding  As  Employed  in 
Ship  Construction  in  United  States 
Navy  Yards/^ 

Mills  College  Building 

Messrs.  Hakcwell  &  Brown  are  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  two-story  frame  and  plas- 
ter dormitory  to  cost  $4O.(X)0  and  to  be 
built  at   Mills  College. 


Puffed  Brick 


TTiis  is  a  photograph  of  "I'uffed  IJrick,"  made 
like  ordinary  brick  of  a  peculiar  clay  and  con- 
taining a  low  percentage  of  silica.  It  has  every 
Hiipearance  of  coke.  It  is  used  to  make  a  light 
weight  concrete.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Los 
Angeles    Pressed    I'rick    Company. 


Associated   Engineering    Societies 

The  Council  of  the  .Associated  Engi- 
neering Societies  of  Seattle  held  its  re- 
gular monthly  meeting  Friday  evening, 
May  9th.  Members  present  were: 
Messrs.  Amos  Slater,  president;  A.  M. 
Yoimg,  secretary-treasurer;  John  L. 
Hall,  S.  C.  Lindsey,  C.  A.  Xewhall,  A. 
A.    Miller   and   A.    F.    Bissell. 

The  following  business  was  trans- 
acted: Motion  carried  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  ascertain  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  engineer- 
ing questionnaries  of  the  Engineering 
Council  of  Xew  York,  and  determine 
whether  the  work  justified  the  com- 
pletion   of   the    files. 

Motion  carried  to  continue  the  study 
of  the  subject  of  licensing  engineers, 
a  special  committee  to  collect  all  exist- 
ing laws  and  to  make  a  comparison  of 
the  same  being  appointed.  (The  Engi- 
neers' Council  has  never  declared  it- 
self in  favor  of  the  subject  of  licen- 
sing engineers,  but  realized  that  this  is 
a  question  of  the  hour  and  will  study 
tlie    (|uestion    accordingly.) 
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ASH-BASSWOOD-BIRCH 
AROMATIC  RED  CEDAR 
COTTONWOOO-ELM- HOLLY 
SOUTHERN  RED  GUM 
HICKORY-LAUREL- MAPLE 
OREGON  MAPLE-PLAIN  OAK 
-  QUARTERED  OAK - 
WYBROCK  BENDING  OAK 
POPLAR-  -WALNUT 
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BOXWOOOEBONY-IRONBARK 
JENISEROKOA-SPANISH  CEDAR 
UGNUMVITAE- MAHOGANY 
ROSEWOOD  -TEAK-  RED  BEAN 
SPOTTED  GUM-CIRUSMN  WUNUT 


LUMBER --TIMBER 
HARDWOOD  FLOORING 
WYBRO  VENEERED  PANELS 
DOWELS-TREENAILS  VENEERS 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 
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The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 
Wrought    Steel  Hardware   in    the    world 
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THIS  booklet  is  being  sent  to  prospective  garage  builders  who  are  request- 
ing it  as  the  result  of  our  advertisements  in  The  Literary  Digest,  House 
Beautiful,  House  and  Garden,  Country  Life  and  several  other  magazines.  In  the 
introduction  we  say : 

"  The  building  and  its  equipment  should  be  of  good 
quality  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  good 
architect  and  contractor  are  usually  an  economy."  - 

For  the  architect  who  occasionally  has  a  garage  to  plan  this  thirty-two^  page 
booklet  is  crammed  full  of  interesting  information.  A  copy  of  "8  Garages"  will 
be  sent  to  every  name  on  Sweet's  1919  list.  If  you  would  like  to  have  yours 
immediately  or  if  you  don't  happen  to  be  on  this  year's  list,  we  will  gladly  send 
you  one  free  on  request. 


I 


NEW  YORK 

100  Lafayette  St. 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
"Use  Ball-Bearing  Butts  for  Permanence" 


CHICAGO 
73  East  Lake  St. 
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MILLER-ENWRIGHT  CO. 

SACRAMKNTO,  CAL. 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

STEAM  and  PIPE  FITTINCS,  VALVES,  Etc. 


PIPE^ALL  KINDS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 

BOILERS 

PENINSULAR 

HOT  AIR   FURNACES 

Catalogues  on   Application 


Competition  in  Reinforcing  Steel 
If  tlic  niimbir  of  linns  now  liandlin^^  rc- 
inforcinj?  bars  for  concrete  work  is  a  cri- 
terion, there  promises  to  be  some  lively 
competition  in  this  line  of  industry  in 
.San  I^'rancisco.  No  less  than  three  firms 
have  arranged  for  enlarged  warehouse 
facilities,  and  all  are  to  be  located  in  the 
same  block.  They  are  the  Edward  L. 
Soule  Compan\-,  whose  warehouse  is  at 
Division  street  and  Potrero  avenue;  the 
Truscon  Steel  Company,  Mr.  Chas.  Hol- 
loway.  Jr.,  local  manager,  which  has  just 
moved  into  a  new  warehouse  on  Tenth 
street,  between  Bryant  and  Brannan 
streets,  and  Gunn.  Carle  &  Company,  suc- 
cessors to  Woods,  Huddart  &  Gunn.  who 
are  to  occupy  a  portion  of  a  new  con- 
crete  warehouse  nfiw  imder  construction 


at  lentil  and  l.ryani  streets.  Besides 
these  concerns,  there  are  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steel  Company,  with  offices  in  the 
Rialto  l)uilding,  the  Southern  California 
Steel  Company,  represented  in  San  Eran- 
cisco  l)y  Mr.  G.  B.  Merritt,  523  Rialto 
building;  Messrs.  Badt  &  I'isher,  Nevada 
Bank  building,  representing  the  Judson 
Iron  Works,  and  W.  S.  Wetenhall,  701 
Second  street. 


St.  Francis  Wood  Cottages 

Miss  Gertrude  Comfort,  architect  in 
the  French  bank  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  prepared  plans  for  four  cot- 
tages to  be  erected  in  St.  Francis  Wood 
for  the  St.  Francis  Home  Building  com- 
pany.   They  will  cost  $6000  to  $7000  each. 


'.nj^  cconoTftyJ 

See  Sweet's  Catalog,  Pa^e  319 

A  thought  which  we  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Architectural  profession  is  this: 
Why  not  take  more  frequent  ad' 
vantage  in  the  construction  of 
CHURCHES  of  the  beauty,  the 
cleanliness,  the  attractiveness,  the 
color,  the  welcoming  effect  of 
Oa\  Flooring? 

The  cost  certainly  permits  it  and 
the  certain  approval  of  the  congre^ 
gation  more  than  justifies  it. 

Is  this  not  worth  thinking  about? 

OAK     FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS' 

1014  ASHLAND  BLOCK: 


ASSOCIATION 

CHICAGO: 
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"PROSPECTS 

This  department  is  intended  to  assist  archi- 
tects and  engineers  in  obtaining  a  line  on  new 
work.  So  far  as  known,  no  plans  have  been 
prepared  for  any  of  the  work  mentioned,  at 
least  not  at  the  time   of  writing. — Editor. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Mr.  Alfred  T. 
Morris,  501-llth  avenue,  San  Francisco, 
has  purchased  an  apartment  house  site 
on  the  east  side  of  Gough  street,  north 
of  California,  and  will  build  a  high-class 
apartment  house  there  as  soon  as  he 
selects  his  architect. 

FRESNO— Dr.  C.  F.  Reilly  has 
bought  a  lot  on  Van  Ness  avenue,  be- 
tv^reen  San  Joaquin  and  Amador  streets, 
and  will  improve  the  property  with  a 
modern    apartment    house. 

SALINAS— Mr.  'S.  J.  Klett  has  pur- 
chased the  lot  150x130,  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  street,  near  San  Luis,  at  Salinas 
and  will  erect  a  concrete  store  building 
containing  two   stores   and  a   garage. 

MAYFIELD— The  Bayside  Canning 
Company  at  Mayfield  will  erect  nineteen 
cottages  and  a  large  warehouse  during 
the  coming  summer.  The  cottages  will 
be   for  their  employees. 

*  *      * 

SAN  ANSELMO  (Marin  County)— 
A  bond  election  has  been  called  to  vote 
$50,000    for    one    or    more    new    school 

buildings. 

*  *      * 

FRESNO— Dr.  O.  B.  Doyle  has  pur- 
chased the  southwest  corner  of  J  and 
Amador  streets,  and  will  erect  a  fine 
apartment  house  on  the  site. 

*  *      * 

CALISTOGA— The  Calistoga  Joint 
Union  High  School  District  voted  May 
23    in    favor    of    a    $60,000    school    bond 

issue. 

*  •     • 

RICHMOND— The  Wesley  M.  E. 
Church  will  erect  a  $10,000  building. 


Open   Los  Angeles   Office 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  contractors  for  bituminous 
coatings  for  steel,  mastic  floors  and 
waterproofing,  with  head  offices  at  No. 
1  Drumm  Street.  San  Francisco,  have 
recently  opened  a  Los  Angeles  office 
at  235  Marsh-Strong  building,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Finch,  manager.  During  the  last 
few  months  the  company  has  devoted 
its  energies  exclusively  to  shipbuilding 
work,  but  is  now  expanding  its  activi- 
ties in  miscellaneous  steel  protection 
work  and  building  construction.  It  is 
handling  the  products  of  the  Bird- 
Archer  Company  and  the  Bituminous  Pro- 
ducts  Company. 


The  Elevator  Floor 

WHETHER  in   Office  Build- 
ing,  Hotel   or   Department 
Store,    is    subjected    to    a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 

Specify 

INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 

and  you've  provided  your  client's 
building  with  a  Durable,  Economi- 
cal, Practical,  material  that  is  sure 
to  give  satisfaction. 

Twenty    tons     installed     in    the 
Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 


New  York 
Belting  and 
Packing  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

San  Francisco  Branch 

519  MISSION  ST. 

Phone   Douglas  1837 


Small  booklet  of  designs 
made  on  request. 


When  writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


The  Contractor 

HI5  TRIALS,  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


Business  Methods  for  the  Building  Contractor 

CKORC.l-:  A.   RUTHERFORD,  Geveland.  Ohio* 


IT  has  been  said  by  someone  that  the 
three  elements  of  business  are  labor, 
capital  and  management.  I  think  it  might 
be  said  also  that  tiie  management  in  the 
l)iiilding  business  is  divided  into  two 
phases,  namely,  the  supervision  and  the 
office  administration.  It  is  true  that  in 
late  years  a  great  many  men  have  come 
into  the  field  who  are  college  men,  and 
technically  trained,  and  men  trained  in 
the  offices  of  contractors.  I  think  it  also 
remains  true  tliat  the  great  majority  of 
contractors  are  men  who  served  their  ap- 
prenticeships in  one  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  building  business,  and  who  have 
come  up  from  the  position  of  journeyman 
to  a  foreman,  then  a  superintendent,  and 
afterwards  they  have  gone  into  business 
for  themselves.  Those  men  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  business 
methods. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  contractor  had 
advanced  as  a  l)usiness  man  to  the  extent 
that  men  in  other  lines  like  merchants 
and  manufacturers  have.  I  think  that  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contrac- 
tor has  not  had  the  advantages,  possibly, 
which  they  have  had. 

It  has  been  the  idea  that  the  contract- 
ing business  was  a  gamble,  and  was  very 
risky.  It  is  not  any  more  risky  than  any 
other  business.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
knowing  it,  and  when  a  proper  system  is 
used  by  a  contractor,  he  can  rest  assured 
that  he  will  go  along  just  as  well  as  men 
in  any  other  line  of  business. 

One  of  the  principal  things  is  the  esti- 
mate. I  have  here  an  enlarged  copy  of 
the  estimate  we  use  in  our  office.  Of 
course,  the  estimate  might  have  fifty  or 
sixty  sheets.  On  the  first  sheet  is  the 
summary  of  the  entire  estimate.  Of 
course,  the  heading  is  just  the  same  as 
any  contractor  would  use,  with  the 
owner's  name,  the  designer  and  the  loca- 
tion, and  the  estimate  number,  and  listed 
l)y  and  "checked  by,"  '"dates,"  etc.  This 
sheet  shows: 

1.  General   rc(|uirements. 

2.  Jof)  organization. 

3.  TemiHjrary  construction   and  sheds. 

4.  Plant  and  tools. 


•  Address  delivered  at  the  eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  tlic  National  .'\ssociation  of  Huilders' 
Exchanges  at   Milwaukee,   February  25 -27,   1919. 


5.  Concrete  plant. 

6.  Clearing  site. 

7.  Excavation. 

8.  Foundation   work. 

9.  Waterproofing  and  danipproofing. 

10.  Concrete — plain. 

11.  Reinforced   concrete. 

12.  Brick   work  and   masonry, 

13.  Stone  and   marble. 

14.  Terra  cotta. 

15.  Interior   marble   and   tile. 

16.  Structural    steel   and   iron. 

17.  Ornamental   iron. 

18.  Cari>entry. 

19.  Metal   doors  and   windows. 

20.  Glass  and  glazing. 

21.  Plumbing  and  sewers. 

22.  Heating  and  ventilating. 

23.  Plastering. 

24.  Painting. 

25.  Roofing. 

26.  Sheet   metal. 

27.  Electric  work. 

28.  Sprinklers. 

29.  Elevators. 

.'0.   Building   equipment. 
31.   Ground  work. 

Now.  taking  up  these  first  si.x  headings 
as  an  illustration:  They  are  all  subdivided 
into  other  headings,  and  the  estiinator,  in 
checking  ofif  his  quantities  and  reading 
the  specifications,  checks  items  in  the 
specifications;  so  that  there  is  nothing 
under  the  heading  that  can  be  overlooked. 

For  instance,  under  "Xo.  1  General  Re- 
quirements," we  have  these  items: 

Building    permit. 

Ilond. 

I'ire   insurance. 

That,  in  Cleveland,  is  a  percentage  of 
the  amount  of  the  contract,  the  same  as 
it  is  in  some  other  cities  that  are  repre- 
sented here,  namely,  ;4  of  1  per  cent.  It 
is  part  of  the  cost  on  the  job,  and  can 
easily  be  put  in  there.  Then  we  have: 
Water.  Survey. 

Street   permit.  Contingencies. 

No.  2  is  "Job  Organization  and  Ex- 
pense," and  under  that  heading  comes: 

Superintendent.  Telephone. 

Timekeeper.  Cartage. 

Engineer.  Cleaning  up. 
Watchman. 

No.  3.  "Temporary  Construction  and 
Sheds": 

Our   office.  Closet. 

Architect's     office.  Fences  and  walks. 

Cement    shed.  Roadways. 

Under  No.  4,  "Plant  and  Tools,"  come 

Hoisting  engines.  Small  tools. 

Hoisting   tower.  Roi>e  and  tackle. 

.Mortar   mixer.  Water   lines. 
Scaffold   plank. 


Liability    insurance. 
Contractors'  association. 
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CONTRACTOR'S     MACHINERY 

RANSOME  MIXERS  OSHKOSH  MIXERS 

INSLEY  SPOUTING  PLANTS 

OSHKOSH  EVEREADY  SAW  RIGS  INSLEY  STEEL  CARS  and  TRACKS 

HOISTING  BUCKETS,  HOPPERS,  GATES,  ETC. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  HOISTS  NOVO  GASOLINE  HOISTS 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  CONTRACTORS 

CARRIED    IIN    STOCK    BY 

GARFIELD  &  CO. 

Hearst  Building,  San  Trancisco  Phone  Sutter   1036 


No.  5.     Concrete  Plant: 


Mixer. 

Hoisting  engine. 
Hoisting  tower. 
Chutes. 


Charging   plant. 
Storage  bins. 
Carpenter   shop. 


No.  6.     Clearing  Site. 


Removing  old  buildings. 
Clearing  site. 


Shoring,  adjacent  build- 
ings. 


Now,  that  is  enough  to  illustrate  these 
general  headings.  We  will  now  take  up 
"brick  work  and  masonry,"  and  under 
that  title  are  these  several  heads: 

Setting  lintels. 

Setting    hangers. 

Outside  scaffolds. 

Coping. 

Curbing. 

Pointing. 

Cleaning  down. 

Steps. 

Boiler  settings. 

Flue  linings. 

Paving. 

Chimney   caps. 

Safety    treads. 

Base. 

Sidewalk   lights. 

Cleanout   doors. 

Chutes — coal  and  ash. 

Furring. 

Floor   construction. 

Flat    arch    construction. 


Common  brick. 
Face   brick. 
Pattern   brick. 
Ground    brick. 
Fire  brick. 
Enamel  brick. 
Hollow  brick. 
Stack   brick. 
Special    shapes. 
Partition   tile. 
Packing  tile. 
Interlocking  tile. 
Gypsum   block. 
Fireproofing   beams   and 

columns. 
Rubble   masonry. 
Backing  up. 
Toothing  old  walls. 
Connecting    present 

building. 
Wall  ties. 

Of  course,  all  the  headings  are  divided 
the  same  way,  so  that  an  estimator  can 
hardly  overlook  an  item  if  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  specifications.  He  must  have  some 
sort  of  a  cost  keeping  system  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  units  to  use,  but,  take 
brick  work,  for  instance;  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult; you  know  the  cost  of  the  brick,  the 
cost  of  the  sand,  the  cost  of  the  cement 
and  lumber,  and  you  know  about  what  the 
labor  ought  to  be  on  certain  kinds  of 
work;  and  those  unit  prices  are  figured 
out  on  another  sheet. 

When  you  have  the  unit  price,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  mathematics  to  figure 
out  the  quantity  and  apply  the  rate;  and 
that  summary  on  each  trade,  of  course,  is 
carried  out  on  the  front. 

Now,  there  are  some  jobs  where  you 
cannot  anticipate  all  the  things  that  may 
come  up,  where,  for  instance,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  work,  or  where  the  architect  is 
very  fussy  and  you  do  not  know  what  he 
is  going  to  want;  so  you  must  put  in  a 


"contingent"  item  for  safety,  just  as  the 
engineer  puts  in  a  factor  of  safety  in  com- 
puting his  calculations  on  the  building. 

I  might  say  I  am  one  of  those  fellows 
I  speak  of  who  came  up  through  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  business  and  did 
not  have  any  opportunity  to  know  much 
about  business  methods;  but  my  father 
was  a  contractor,  and  I  remember  that 
he  used  to  come  home  late  at  night,  after 
being  out  all  day  around  the  work,  and 
he  would  bring  home  a  roll  of  drawings 
as  big  as  a  stovepipe,  and  figure  at  night; 
and  I  used  to  help  him  read  the  specifica- 
tions, and  help  him  make  the  computa- 
tions. So  that  when  it  came  time  for  me 
to  go  to  work  I  said:  "I  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  business,"  and  I 
went  into  another  line.    But  the  building 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

OITk-u  and   Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.  7th  aad  8th  St8.,  Sao  Francisco 


business  >rot  me,  anjvvay,  and  I  liave 
come  l)ack  to  it.  Tlie  first  thiiiR  I  made 
lip  my  mind  to  do  was  that  I  was  going 
to  know  wliat  the  cost  of  a  job  was.  if  1 
ilidn't  know  anything  else:  and  I  think 
the  lirst  jol)  I  did  was  putting  up  parti- 
tions under  a  big  candy  factory  in  Cleve- 
land. I  told  the  head  bookkeeper  at  that 
time  that  I  wanted  to  keep  track  of  my 
work,  and  he  gave  me  a  form  that  they 
used  in  their  business.  Of  course,  he 
inade  some  changes  in  it  for  me;  but  that 
is  practically  the  same  sheet  that  we  have 
used  ever  since.  That  was  in  1896. 
twenty-two  years  ago.  I  don't  think  this 
possibly  would  be  the  sheet  I  would  keep 
the  cost  on  for  a  large  job  if  it  were  nt)t 
for  the  fact  we  have  started  to  take  care 
of  small  jobs.  We  have  installed  a  job 
department  and  do  lots  of  small  work; 
and  this  same  cost  sheet  will  be  applic- 
able to  a  job  of  $100  to  $1'50,  because  you 
can  use  just  as  many  sheets  as  the  job 
reciuires.  We  have  the  "heading,"  "work 
floor,"  "address,"  "location."  "Description 
of  the  work,"  and  if  it  is  a  contract,  the 
contract  price  is  put  in;  or,  if  it  is  day 
work,  the  time  is  put  in.  There  is  a 
column  for  "extras."  We  make  it  a  point 
to  have  a  regular  order  for  all  costs  and 
the  amount  of  the  costs  and  the  date  is 
put  in  there.  So  that  when  the  job  is 
completed,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is 
to  make  a  ])ill  for  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract and  amount  of  the  extras. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  "orders  num- 
bers," and  as  orders  are  made  out  for 
work  on  this  job.  the  order  number  is  put 
in,  and  before  the  job  is  footed  up,  they 
see  to  it  tiiat  the  order  numbers  are  all 
checked  off  as  having  been  invoiced. 

The  sheet  shows  the  iteins  as  they 
come  in.  It  is  not  necessary  to  itemize 
everything,  but  the  invoice  and  the 
amount  of  it  is  ])ut  in  there;  so  that  you 
have  the  cost  of  the  material,  and  here 
also  is  the  time.  There  is  room  for  some 
twenty  or  twenty-two  men  for  thirty-one 
days;  and  of  course  you  can  use  as  many 
sheets  as  are  required.  If  you  have  one 
hundred  men  or  two  hundred  men  you 
simply  have  that  many  more  sheets,  then 
we  keep  the  dififerent  trades  on  different 
sheets,  so  as  to  put  u\)  the  different  trades 
separately  for  any  purpose — the  work- 
men's compensation  particularly. 

When  our  sheet  is  completed  we  have 
an  itemized  bill;  if  a  contract,  the  con- 
tract price;  and  the  extras;  and  before 
that  is  put  away,  the  cost  is  put  on  and 


the  selling  price,  and  the  gain  and  the 
percentage  of  gain.  And  then  that  is  put 
away  with  all  the  records  on  the  job,  and 
we  know  just  wiiat  we  are  doing  on  each 
job.  If  we  do  not  show  a  gain,  we  have 
a  little  session  and  see  what  is  tlie 
matter. 

1  want  to  say,  too,  that  if  the  contrac- 
tor gets  into  the  habit  of  doing  work  that 
way,  keeping  track  of  things  in  that  way, 
he  will  have  a  little  more  time  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  larger  things  than  esti- 
mating. I  do  not  believe  the  contractor 
ought  to  do  estimating  when  his  business 
gets  to  a  point  where  he  has  something 
else  to  do,  nor  anything  else.  I  find  that 
after  getting  a  system  of  this  kind  worked 
up,  and  getting  an  organization,  1  can  go 
away  to  conventions  and  the  job  is  going 
on  just  the  same,  and  maybe  better  than 
if  I  were  there. 

I  think  we  can  do  a  whole  lot  by  get- 
ting together  and  figuring  on  these  prob- 
lems. The  business  end  is  certainly  the 
lagging  end  of  contracting.  It  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  should  receive. 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 
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ENGINEERS 

TESTING 

INSPECTION 
CONSULTATION 


Structural  and  Engineering 
Materials 

Chemical  and  Physical 
Testing  Laboratories 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis      San  Francisco      Mexico  City 

London  Montreal 
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ARMCOIRON 


In  The  Home 

"I  call  this  my  model  Armco  Iron  kitchen," 
the  housewife  said.  "That  stove,  that  re- 
frigerator, that  kitchen  cabinet,  and  that 
finely  polished  table-top  are  all  Armco  Iron 
Enameled  Products." 

"I've  never  seen  anything  more  exquisite," 
her  friend  replied.  "Is  that  wihat  you  call 
it — Armco  Iron?  Who  would  dream  that 
enameled  surfaces  could  be  so  beautifully 
smooth  and  perfect?" 

Armco  (Am'erican  Ingot)  Iron — t]ic  metal 
beneafh  the  enameling — is  the  purest  iron 
made,  the  most  carefully  manufactured. 

Its  evenness  and  freedom  from  occluded 
gases,  seams,  scars,  cracks,  spots,  pin-holes, 
and  other  defects  are  what  make  possible 
the  polished  perfection  of  Armco  Iron 
Enameled  Products.  They  don't  show  ugly 
spots  or  rough  places. 

We  will  gladly  aid  any  housewife  to 
obtain  Armco  Iron  Enameled  Products, 
for  her  home. 


ENAMELED 
PRODUCTS 


Purity        ARMCO  IRON         Durability 


The  trade  \  /  markABMCO 
carries  the  as-  ^*^  surance  that 
iron  bearing  that  mark  is  manufac- 
tured by  The  American  Rolling-  Mill 
Company  with  tlie  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

International  Metal  Products  Company 
Licensed   Manufacturers   under   Patents  granted    to    the 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office  —  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco; 
other  Branch  Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Buffalo. 

An  ample  stock  of  Armco  Iron  is  carried  at  San  Francisco. 
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ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

ROM     BUIUDIINOS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

530  Folsom  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BIdg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Market  2541  M.    FLATLAND 

GLOBE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Everything  Electrical 

ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES 

1959  Mission  Street,  bet.  15th  and  16th  SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.   E 
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BROWNE                                                                                                                              C.   A.  LANGLAIS 

BROWNE-LANGLAIS  ELEC'l  RICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

Minna  Street                                                      SAN  FRANCISCO 

R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565    16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 


PHONE   DOUGLA.S  2370 


McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Aesthetic  and  Economical  Plumbing 

ECONOMY  is  a  virtue  that  all  home 
builders  should  practice,  but  it  is  not 
economy  to  buy  the  cheapest  things  in 
the  market.  The  best  things  are  always 
more  economical  in  the  end.  If  the 
pocketbooks  are  limited,  it  is  better  to  go 
without  some  articles  in  order  that  the 
indispensable  ones  may  be  the  very  best 
obtainable.  Cheap  plumbing  is  the  worst 
possible  economy.  Even  in  the  very 
smallest  house  all  plumbing  fixtures 
should  be  of  the  very  best  quality.  Loss 
through  constant  repair  can  be  corrected 
by  installing  first-class  articles. 

Sanitary  kitchens,  bathrooms  and  laun- 
dries are  a  constant  joy  as  well  as  a  good 
business  investment.  Nothing  is  more 
precious  than  the  health  of  the  family 
and  health  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
sanitary  plumbing.  For  the  bathroom 
there  are  built-in  tubs  with  no  exposed 
plumbing,  standard  wash  basins,  medicine 
cabinets  and  innumerable  fittings  of  por- 
celain and  white-steel  products.  Glass  or 
porcelain  shelves  and  towel  racks. 
"Biltin"  soap  holders,  towel  and  tooth- 
brush holders,  chairs,  stools,  costumers, 
sponge  holders  and  even  scales,  can  be 
had;  so  that  it  is  possible,  with  the  use  of 
tiled  walls  and  floors,  to  have  an  im- 
maculate bathroom  that  is  easy  to  keep 
clean.  Those  who  desire  color  can  intro- 
duce it  in  charming  border  of  tile  that 
comes  in  every  shade. 

The  modern  kitchen  is  the  pride  of  the 
housewife.  Through  considerate  arrange- 
ment of  the  kitchen  specified  by  an  archi- 
tect, and  with  a  white  one-piece  porcelain 
sink,  icebox,  tiled  walls  and  composition 
floor  the  kitchen  is  a  delightful  place. 
The  kitchen  sinks  made  with  back  and 
drain  boards  and  sink  of  one  casting  are 
absolutely  sanitary,  for  there  is  no  crack 
or  joint  for  grease,  germs  or  insects  to 
lodge.  Even  laundry  trays  are  made  in 
one  piece.  Other  modern  sanitary  equip- 
ment for  the  kitchen  are  culinary  tables, 
mixing  tables  with  porcelain  top,  vege- 
table sinks  and  garbage  cans.  For  the 
kitchen  also  there  are  pure  white  cook- 
ing cabinets  and  glass  shelves. 

So  important  is  good  plumbing  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  household  that 
State  laws  and  city  ordinances  control 
the  installation  of  plumbing  fixtures.  In 
some  cities  health  officers  see  to  it  that 
the  piping  of  each  house  is  kept  in  good 
condition  so  that  the  health  of  the  city 
is  not  endangered  through  an  individual's 
neglect. — Exchange. 

Improve   Department  Store 

Instead  of  erecting  a  new  building  the 
Hart  Department  store  of  San  Jose 
will  modernize  their  present  establish- 
ment, spending  about  $20,000  on  new- 
plate  glass  fronts  and  plastering  the 
brick  work.  Messrs.  Binder  and  Curtiss 
are  the  architects. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 


M  S:(^  Experience 

in  Conveying,  Elevating,  Screening  and 
Mechanical  Power  Transmitting  Machin- 
ery has  been  gained  by  designing  and 
manufacturing  this  class  of  machinery 
for  over  thirty=five  years. 

Hundreds  of  successful'  M  $:  (&  instal- 
lations along  the  Pacific  Coast  give  proof 
that  experience  counts. 

WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BENEFIT? 

JI[tmlc§o\t(x\d 

Engineers  and  Manufacturers 

San  Francisco         Portland         Seattle         Los  Angeles 
Send  for  Catalog 


S8^li,#         ^ 


511-545  FIRST  STREET,     OAKLAND 

Phones:  OAKLAND  245,  246 
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RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 
Ouming  nnd  operating,  at  Kncmles,   Madera    County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OK  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive   Monuments  and 

Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and   Yard: 
Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Number  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE  MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office,  Railway  Exchange,  CHICAGO 

Troducts  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marlceted  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDG-.San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(Established  1000) 


207-210  Sharon  Bldg. 


>an  rrancisco 


Gladding,NcBean&Co. 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works,  Lincoln.Cal 
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Rolling  Doors  for  Garages 

Stanley  garage  hardware  is  now  being 
manufactured  for  rolling  doors  in  three 
different  sets.  The  hardware  in  these 
three  sets  is  just  one  more  item  to  add 
to   the   list   of   Stanley   Works'   products. 

The  following  brief  description  will 
be  of  value  to  architects  and  builders :      ' 

Set  No.  2500  is  so  arranged  that  the 
three  rolling  doors  may  be  carried  from 
the  front  entrance  of  the  garage  around 
to    the    side    wall    with    one    operation. 

Set  No.  2505  has  a  service  door  hinged 
from  the  door  casing.  The  two  remain- 
ing doors  are  so  arranged  that  they 
will  roll  past  the  service  door,  when  the 
service  door  is  in  an  open  position,  to 
as  far  as  necessary  along  the  side  wall. 

Set  No.  2510  has  a  service  door  hinged 
from  the  door  casing,  also  two  ac- 
cordian  doors  arranged  so  that  they  may 
roll  on  the  track  to  the  side  wall,  swing- 
ing inward  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
held  in  the  open  position  by  a  floor  bolt. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  hardware 
for  rolling  doors  the  Stanley  Works 
reports  that  every  item  of  consideration 
has  been  carefully  gone  over  to  make 
them  sturdy,  easily  operated  and  easily 
installed,  and  where  purchaser  of  gar- 
age hardware  finds  it  necessary  to  use 
rolling  doors,  he  can  place  the  same  con- 
fidence in  Stanley  garage  hardware  for 
rolling  doors  as  he  has  in  hundreds  of  other 
of  Stanley  products. 


A.  H.  Knoll  Has  Much  Work 

Mr.  A.  H.  Knoll,  architect  in  the 
Hearst  building,  San  Francisco,  has  about 
$250,000  worth  of  apartment  house  w'ork 
on  the  boards  or  under  construction,  in- 
cluding a  five-story  Class  "C"  building 
at  Sutter  and  Leavenworth  streets,  for 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Rulfs,  and  a  four-story 
Class  "C"  building  on  the  adjoining  lot 
on  Leavenworth  street  for  the  same 
owner,  a  three-story  brick  veneer  apart- 
ment house  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Burnham  on 
Jackson  street,  near  Van  Ness  avenue, 
and  alterations  to  a  three-story  frame 
building  at  Pine  and  Webster  streets,  for 
the  same  owner. 


Moves  to  New  Factory 

The  American  Standard  Oil  Burner 
Company  has  moved  to  its  new  factory, 
fifth  and  Parker  streets,  Berkeley.  The 
phone  number  is  Berkeley  6399.  The 
Company  now  enjoys  better  facilities  for 
manufacture  and  service  than  formerly, 
and  will  endeavor  to  retain  their  high 
standard  of  oil  burner  equipment. 


To  Design  County  Buildings 

Mr.  Charles  S.  McKenzie  of  San 
Jose,  has  been  appointed  architect  for  a 
group  of  five  buildings  for  the  Santa 
Clara  county  poor  farm.  There  will  be 
dormitories   and  a   central  heating  plant. 


GUARANTEE 
VISIBLE  PUMP 

HERE  is  the  square  deal,  un- 
masked method  of  selling 
gasoline — by  visible  guaranteed 
measure.  The  buyer  sees  exactly 
what  he  is  getting.  Process  is  au- 
tomatic, electric  vacuum  lift  doing 
the  work.  Self-starting  and  self- 
stopping  measurement.  Will  not 
overheat  in  summer,  nor  freeze  in 
winter.  Few  parts — simple  in  con- 
struction. As  a  profit  maker  and 
sales  builder  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  dealer  can 
have.  Don't  overlook  this  excel- 
lent attraction  for  your  filling  sta- 
tion. Write  today — Let  us  send 
you  complete  information. 

Rix  Compressed  Air 
and  Drill  Company 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisei's  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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lilcal  .\ir-\V;ishors.  Iilcal  Fruit-Dryers.  Fan  Systems  for  Heating,  Coolinc  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engfineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

IQ2    HRin    STRRRT  Phone  Market  370«  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and     CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES.  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  DouRlas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 
JAS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Represenlative 

559-561    Pacific  Building,    San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  FLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING         ^""^  metal  work 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

SUCCESSOR    TO    JOHN    G.     SUTTON     CO. 
243   MINNA  STREET SAN    FRANCISCO 

POWER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Preliminary  Estimates  Given  in  All  Types  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

of  Buildings,  Towers  and  Bridges  Phone   Sutter  5478 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  LETTICH      Plumbing 

365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO  o«rl      H £k n -f  1  ♦"!  r^ 

Telephone    —     Park    234  ^"*J      neailllg 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"  Concrete  for  Permanence'' 

CONCRETE 

for  for 

Buildings     Ships 


Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


MASTIC    FLOORS 

BITURINE  COATINGS  FOR  STEEL 


WATERPROOFING 


Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company 

CONTRACTORS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1000  Fife  Building,   No.  1   Drumm  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 


Marsh-Strong  Building  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Pittock  Block 

Dock 
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General 

Painters 


IMione  Franklin 
5  -  S  -  9  -  8 
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1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Acme  Hardwood 
Floor  Co. 

Parquet  Floors  in  All  Designs 

Old  Floors,  Oak  and  Pine  Stairways 
Renovated  Equal  to  \e\v.  Floors 
Cleaned  and  Waxed.  High  Grade 
Work  Guaranteed. 

1174  SUTTER  STREET 

Bet.  Larkin  and  Polk         San  Francisco 
Phone  Franklin  4046 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Franfilin  1006 


Alex  Coleman 

CO^TRACTING 
PLUMBER 


706  Ellis  Street  San  Francisco 


Wr  ran  now  sui^iily  tlu-  trade  with 

Alvaline,  Cementoline 

and  other 
Jones -Duncan    Products 

as  well  as  our  own  well- 
known  lint-  of  I'AIXTS. 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

Telephone:     Market    113 

414-424  Ninth  St.  San  Francisco 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 

Write  to 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 

Fifth  and  Parker  Sts.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Phone  Berkeley  6389 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Sutter  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


RusswiN 

Bl'ILDERS'   HARI)VV.\RE 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

S.AN    FRANCISCO    AUENT.S. 

We  Carry  Comrilete  Sto.-k : 

KiHliiiiK  Tiu'kle — (miiih — .'tlec-hanicH'  Tools — 

I'iiiiith — CriK-kery   luid   <ilii«K\var««^Stoves — 

lloii^eliold   (iiMidH.       Telephone  M.irket   X91 . 

NO  BRANCH  STORE 


Mazda  Lamps 


Electric  Good« 
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Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sanlj  Fe  Station,  San  Bernardino,   California 
Bakewell  Sf  Brown,  Architects 


Covered  with  large 

SPANISH 
ROOF  TILE 

Manufactured  by 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


FROST  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 


UNITED  MATERIALS  COMPANY 

CROSSLEY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Distributors  for    Northern  California 
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TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson   Service   Company 

llll'     Mll.^Al  Kl-K      -   l-.M    \r,l.l--lll- 1>     lHH-)l 

Manufacturers  and  Installers  of  JOHNSON  „  "*?i.,     CONTROL 

rtumiaity 

For   schools,    rpsidences.    hospitals,    banks,    public    builiiiiig^H,    also   canneries 

.111(1    all    kinds    of    industrial    plants — Hot    water    tank    reg'ulalors,    air    and 

w  .iter   i-cdiiciiiir  valves. 

Rinlto   BIdg,   SAN   FRANCISCO  Citizens  Bank  BIdg.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Phon$  Franklin  548 


I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEO.  A.  BOS,  Consulting  Engineer 

BOS  &  O'BRIEN 

General  Contractors  ''^''''l^^'kkl'^^^^r''''' 

P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.   Kelley  O.  Q.  Hoaas 

PALMER   &  PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776  Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON  CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

601  CROCKER  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  L.  WOLD  Office  Phone  Sutter  4971  JOSEPH  DUNN 

C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION Phone  Sutter  3580 

HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Engineering  and  Construction 

SPECIALIZING    IN    REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  RAILWAY 
and   INDUSTRIAL    CONSTRUCTION 

Main  Offices,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE:    142  Sansome  Street  Tel,  phone  Douglas  3895 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  BL'ILDKKS  KXC  H.VNC.E.  180  JESSIE  STREET 
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HOSPITAL  SIGNALS 

Equip  the  Up-to-date  Hospital  with  the  HOLTZER 
CABOT    SYSTEM. 


UNIVERSITY  of 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Leuis  P.  Hobart, 
Architect 

NePage-McKen  ny 
Company. 
Eleetrical  Contractors 

Hunter  &"  Hudson 

Electrical  Engineers 
Equipped  with 

HoItzerCabot 
Signal  System 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIILIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  Agents 

84  SECOND  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Douglas  4405 


Designers  -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 

GENERAL  PLATE  WORK 


Hydro  -  Pneumatic    Pressure    Tanks  — 
Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers 

—  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  — 
Pipe  Lines — Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing 

—  Rock    Screens  —  "Western"    Corru- 
gated  Culvert    Pipe. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  COMPANY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 
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PIPE,  VALVES,    FITTINGS 

Jenkins  and  Penberthy  Valves 

REPRESENTING    AS    AGENTS 

Detroit  Steam  Trap 

iVIetric  Packing  Co. 

iVIonarch  Metal  Co. 


549   HOWARD    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO  PHONES.'    SUTTER   4447-8 


f«1rf9skVim\^MfitstMm.'ih:>a^Wtai 


:%F^ 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE   BINDING  OF    YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GEO.     W.     BOXTOIN     &     SOIN 

General  Contractors 


Office.   1233  HEARST  BUILDING 

Telephone  Sutter   1601 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ROBERT   TROST 

General  Building  Contractor 


PHONE    MISSION    2209 


We  Speciali/,e  in  Hi({h  Ciradc  Work  and  Eniplo\  Skilled 
Labor  in  cvcrs   Branch  of  the  Buildinii:  Indiistrw 


2()th  and  Howard  Streets 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
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K.  E.  PARKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  5661  Room  515  Glunie  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Market  828 

J.  O'SHEA,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

GRADING,  EXCAVATING,  CONCRETE  WORK 

2100  SEVENTEENTH  STREET  .  San  Francisco,  California 


GEO.  S.  MacGRUER  ROBERT  M.  SIMPSON 

CEMENT  STUCCO  ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

MacGRUER    &    SIMPSON 

CONTRACTING  PLASTERERS  180  JESSIE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Member  of  Builders  Exchange  Phone  Sutter  6700 


Res. 

Phone 

Mission  5049 

JAMES  F. 

SMITH  - 

-  Plasterer 

273  Minna 

I  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  KEARNY  740 

Member  Builders 

Exchange 

Haws'  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 

No   Better   Drinking    Fountain 
Made  and  a  Home  Product. 

Main  Office  and  Factory  -   1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


W.  C.  DUINCAIN  €&  CO. 

508  Sharon   Bldg. 


General  Contractors 


San  Francisco 


OPEN  HEARTH  ,„^^^  o     ^.  ^    FishCV 

QT^l?!?!        U  A  1?   C  Length  ^t/ui^     ^      X    l^^ll^^i 

\D    X    H/  H/  J-/       JL>  1\.  rV  O          „  Nevada  Bank  Building 

For  Concrete  Reinforcement  Set  in  san  francisco 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  ?\ACt  Phones  -  Douglas  1066  =  Douglas  1067 


lunnTTUM  Haines,  Jones  &  Gadbury  Co. 

iVAV/l-/lLj\.rN  MAKERS     OF    PLUMBING    SUPPUES 

PT  TTl\/fPiTl\ir^  1130-1144  Ridge  Avenue        Philadelphia 

A     X^  VJ  lYAJjXX^   VX  NEVW- YORK-  HICHMOND.^fiV-SAV>VM  NAM 'BAN     FRAHCiaCO 

l7TYnnTTU  17  C  S***  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 

riA  1  UJVI^^  357  Folsom  Street 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES— 
OFFICE.    BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
120  So.  Sprinii  St.,  LOS  ANC;ELES,  CAL. 
AM   -    14th    Street        -        OAKLAM>,   CAL. 


FRENCH    BRICK   SET  RANGES 

STEEL    RANGES 

WARM    AIR    FURNACES 

SHEET    METAL  WORK 

HOTEL   AND    RESTAURANT 

KITCHEN   EQUIPMENT 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Co. 

327-329  Jessie  St.  826  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


flEATING=PLUJHBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

GILLEY-SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Tel.  MARKET  96S 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 

Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.     SA.\  FRANCISCO 

PARMELEE-DOHRMANN  CO. 
436-444  So.  Broadway        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

663  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,      ^     J»       CaL 


C.  DRUCKER 


J.   C.  JAMES 


JAMES  i  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


SANITARY  REFRIGERATORS 

" Kcfrincrators  for  all  I'ltrposcs" 
Ol'R  CATALO(iS  are  yours  for  the  ask 
ing — we  want  one  or  all  of  them  in  your 
files  -No.  94  for  Residences,  No.  .SI  for 
Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs,  No.  74  (i>\- 
Florists,  No.  62  for  .Meat  Markets,  No.  7 1 
for   Crncers   and    Delicatessens. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

958  Lake  Street  Rendu llville,  Ind. 

Saa  FrtDciuo  Salesrooni,  10S4  Moudnocli  Bldf. 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Retter  X'alue  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  befgre  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman, 


SF.ND    FOR    CATALOG 


/'/;<■   .V;.c  o/  Ijuahty 
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THEATRE    OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OUR  FREE  PLANS  SAVE  YOU  MORE  THAN  EQUIPMENT  COSTS 

We  have  equipped  95%   of  those  built  in  California 

REFERENCES — Orpheum,     Pantages     or     Empress     Theatres,     San     Francisco; 

all  Turner  &  Dahnken  Houses:   theatres   everywhere;   Lincoln   and   Manual   Arts 

High,    Los    Angeles;    Chaffee    Union   High,    Ontario;    Santa    Cruz    High    School; 

Bakersfield    High    School;    and    over    one    hundred    others. 

EDWIN    M.   FLAGG    SCENIC    CO.  1638  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES 

and   J.   P.    Martin  Scenic  Co.  400  PANTAGES  BLDQ.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Sacramento ;- 
and  Sen.  Nixon  Mausoleum,   Reno,   WAS  FURNISHED   BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 


Phone  Sutter  2646  STO  N  E 

Oen'l  Contractors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco 

Quarries,  Rocklin  and  Porterville 


CONTRACTORS 

Main  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  82 


SARGENT 


BENNETT  BROS. 


REG.     U-     8.     PAT.     OF 


514-516  Market  Street 

BUILDING  HARDWARE    san  francisco      -       cal. 


A.  C.  SCHINDLER,  President. 


CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER,  Secretary 


THE   FIINK  &  SCHIINDUER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Market  474 


O.  BAMANN,  President 


ERNEST  HELD,  Vice-President 


HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.         phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  np-RTnr-  OAKLAND 486  Tenth  Street 

o  .  .,^?  V>.    .  ^  .      U  .  .  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SANTA   CLARA,    CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16  N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 


Phone  Market  4264 


Office  and  Yard,  1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


Telephone  Market  2693 


1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co..  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co..  Illinois  Steel  Co.. 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.. 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal. 
Iron  and   Railroad  Co.,  Trenton   Iron   Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
.Structural  .Steel  for  Every  Purpose — 
bridges.  Railway  and  Highway — "Triangle 
Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars — 
Plates.  Shapes  and  .Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails.  Splice  Bars.  Bolts.  Nuts. 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe.  1>olley  Poles  — 
Frogs.  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  ^lechanical 
Tubing — "Americore""  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
l)er  Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
^"American"  Wire  Rope.  Rail  Bonds. 
Springs.  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
try   Netting — Tramways,   etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES       A  \   D       W  .\  R  E   H  O  U  S  E  S       AT 

San  Francisco   -   Los  Angeles  -  Portland   -    Seattle 


hj 
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INSURANCE  SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO  CO. 

INSURANCE  BROKERS 
333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  1587 

Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $4,014,186.62 

THE  FIDELITY  and  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service    for 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

ANYPLACE    ANYTIME    PROMPTLY    **  We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

COIVTRACT    BOIVDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny  1452  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PACiriC     DEPARTMENT 

Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALH  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
120  Leldesdorffff  Street         Phone  Sutter  2380  SAN     FRANCISCO 

H.  H.  HILP,  Jr.  J.  FRANK  BARRETT 

BARRETT    &    HILP 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION    BUILDERS    "NERAL  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO TELEPHONE  SUTTER  1168  or  1169 

L.  J.  RUEGG  J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.   D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 
Phone  Sutter  3580  110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 
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CANTON'   B. 


ide,  Architect 


This  Building  Equipped  with 


WESTERN  VENETIAN   BLINDS 

I        Banking  mvn  ai)prMVL'  X'cnftian  lilinds  for  shade,  good  hght  and  projjer  ventilation.         | 

!      WESTERN  BLIND  &  SCREEN  CO.,  Manufacturers      I 

I     2700  Long  Beach  Ave.,  LOS  ANGELES  C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.  i 

I     EDW.  C.  DEHN,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  San  Francisco,  Los  .\ngeles  and  Reno      = 
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^^HERE  is  something  Cheery 
Cl  about  a  White  Cement  House 
^  that  appeals  to  the  owner. 
Possibly  that  is  why  Stucco  Homes 
have  predominated  in  California 
in  recent  years. 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 

and 
FAN  SHELL   BEACH   SAND 

used  with  a  White  Cement  make 
a  perfect  stucco  finish. 

DEL  MONTE 
PROPERTIES  CO. 

401  Crocker  Building 
Phone  Sutter  6130         San  Francisco 
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TRUSCON^^  ^<Mk^  S  Ikl^rTRUSCON 

BUILDING  ^^^M   ^^m^  ^   ■   I  m.  ^^^.   BUILDING 


STEEL  BARS 

for 

Concrete  Reinforcing 

Corrugated,  Plain  and  Round 


Largest  Independent  Ware- 
house Stock  of  Fireproofing 
Materials   in    San    Francisco 

Furnished  Cut   to    Length 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

523-539  Tenth  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 

^  1 
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An   electrical   necessity  for  the 
modern  residence  or  apartment 


111-  convt-nifnce.  keeps  foml 
ileliKlit lulls-  warm  ami  sa\  or\'  until 
served.  Simple,  practical,  safe  and 
efficient.  Assures  satisfied  tenants  and 
lii^lier  rentals.  List  of  installations  on 
reiniest.      I'.iiilt   to  order  bv 

The  PROMETHEUS  ELECTRIC  CO. 

M.   E.   HAMMOND.  21"    Humboldt    Bank 
Itiiiltline,   San    FranriNco. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street.  PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  building 
shfjuld  l)c  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 


LOOl^    fOQ. 


M'" 


t    LABEL 


If  your  Vjuilding  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  Ijelow 
ground  — call   up    SUTTER   978. 

IMPERL4L  WATERPROOFING 

is  manufactured  Ijv  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  978 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN 
EFFECTS  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  Home 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 


^^ 


Office 

141  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 


Nurseries  at 

Beresford, 

San  Mateo  County 
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JOHNS -MANVILLE    ASBESTOS    STUCCO 

cylsbestos  fibre  and  crushed  asbestos  rock,  combined  with  Portland 
Cement  furnishes  a  composition  which  insures  durabiHty  with  the  valuable 
addition  of  fire-resisting  qualities.  In  mixing  these  two  of  nature's  most 
durable  minerals  an  effective  barrier  against  heat  and  cold  is  obtained. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos   Stucco  dries  gradually  and  in- 
creases in  strength  with  age. 

Furnished    in    many    desirable   textures   in   artistic    white, 
cream,  buff,  or  graj^.     Special  booklet  on  request. 


Asbe$to5/ 


H.    W. 


CO. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

of  California 
Second    and    Howard   Streets,    San    Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Stockton 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  ASBESTOS  STUCCO 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 


FACING  UNION  SQUARE— SAN  FRANCISCO 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
GREAT  HOTELS 


ITS  public  rooms  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  America.  They  include 
the  Grill,  containing  seven  great  Mural 
paintings  by  Albert  Herter;  the  Fable 
Room,  decorated  by  Mrs.  Edgar  De 
Wolfe,  and  several  other  notable  rooms. 
The  St.  Francis  was  designed  by  Bliss  & 
Faville. 


UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

THOMAS    COLEMAN 
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This  Machine  is  Friendly  with  the  Pipe 


U.  S.  POWER    PIPE  BENDING  MACHINE,  3  INCH  CAPACITY  MODEL,   MOTOR-DRIVEN 

Pipe  Bends    QUICK!    CHEAP!    ACCURATE! 


Note    uniformity    of 
bends,  110  per  hour. 


r    '"  ~ 


Note  versatility  of 
machine  -round, 
square, oval  coilsand 
difficult  offsets. 


U.  S.  Power  Pipe  lending  Machine  bends  pipe  to  any  radius  or  angle 
desired  with  absolute  accuracy.  Pipe  bent  cold  up  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  without  filling.  Eighteen  hundred -pound  hydrostatic  tests 
made  without  a  failure  on  standard  pipe. 

Jl'ritr  for  particulars — nr  can  scric  \ou  7ccU 

U.  S.  SHAPE  &  PIPE  BENDING  CO. 


Phone  Sutter  2145 


315  Howard  Street,  San   Francisco 
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